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OF LONDON. 


TEMPLE BAR. 


Turis picturesque-looking gate occupies | 
the site of the ancient City boundary to the | 


absurd custom connected with Temple Bar 
which may not be known generally. The 


west. It was built by Wren, in the year| gates are invariably closed by the city au- 


1670. On the east side, in niches, are the | thorities whenever the sovereign has oecasion 


statues of Queen Elizabeth and King James 
I., and on the west side those of Charles I. 
and Charles II. It derives its name from 
its contiguity to the Temple. On the tops 
of Temple Bar there used to be displayed 
the unsightly exhibition of traitors’ heads. 
Walpole, in one of his letters, dated August 
16th, 1746, says—“ I have been this morn- 
ing at the Tower, and passed under the new 
heads at Temple Bar, where people make a 
trade of letting spying-glasses at a half- 
penny a look.” There is an ancient and 
2 





to enter the city, and at no other time. 
The visit of the sovereign is, indeed, a rare 
occurrence, confined to a thanksgiving in St. 
Paul’s for some important victory, or the 
opening of a public building like the New 
Royal Exchange. A herald sounds a trum- 
pet before the gate—another herald knocks 
—a parley ensues—the gates are then 
thrown open, and the Lord Mayor for the 
time being makes over the sword of the 
city to the sovereign, who graciously returns 
it. Stow describes a scene like this, when 
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Queen Elizabeth was on her way to St. 
Paul’s to return thanks for the defeat of the 
Armada. “Over the gate of Temple Bar 
were placed the waites of the citie: and at 
the same bar the Lord Mayor and his bre- 
thren the Aldermen, in scarlet, received 
and welcomed her Majesty to her City and 
Chamber, delivering to her hands the sceptre 
[sword], which after certain speeches had, 
her Highness redelivered to the Mayor, and 
he again taking his horse, bare the same 
before her.” When Cromwell and the 
Parliament dined in the city in state, on the 
17th of June, 1849, the same ceremony 
was observed; “the Mayor delivering up 
the sword to the speaker,” says Whitelocke, 
“as he used to do to the king.” Queen 
Anne went through the same ceremony on 
her way to St. Paul’s to return thanks for 
the Duke of Marlborough’s victories, and 
recently Queen Victoria, on her way to 
Cornhill to open the Royal Exchange. 

Fleet-street and the Strand, be it remem- 
bered, are named from the fact, that in early 
times the former had a rivulet, now run- 
ning under ground, and the latter was then 
the bank of the Thames. 

Pleasant memories cluster around the 
precincts of Fleet-street and its numerous 
courts and alleys, for Johnson, Dryden, 
Cowper, Goldsmith, Richardson and Lamb 
have made these places classic ground. 
Booksellers’ shops also there were formerly 
not a few in this vicinity. 

Crowded as this busy thoroughfare is, 
let us linger a moment to catch a glimpse 
of the many phases of life that are pre- 
sented to our view. We are now in the 
very heart of the mighty Babel: here are 
all the various members of society eagerly 
pressing their way in pursuit of their several 
occupations—from the rich merchant to the 
“ticket porter,” while the half famished 
beggar boy is contentedly feasting upon 
the meagre crust which the hand of charity 
has sparingly bestowed. We well remem- 
ber, years ago, when “ticket porters” were 
in vogue in this neighborhood, a singular 





specimen of the class, who was afflicted 
with St. Vitus’s dance. It was amusing to 
see him start off all at once without any 
apparent object in view, and running impe- 
tuously for some time suddenly “pull up,” 
as if to reflect upon his precipitate course, 
and convulsively twirling his fingers, and 
making strange grimaces, as if repentant of 
his folly, quietly retrace his steps. We 
now pass through a dark archway, the 
Temple Gate, which leads us to one of the 
most interesting historic relics of the City. 
The Temple is of great antiquity, dating 
back as far as 1185. At the downfall of 
the Knights’ Templars, in 1313, the Tem- 
ple was bestowed upon the Earl of Pem- 
broke, at whose death the property passed 
to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, by 
whom the Inner and Middle Temples were 
leased to the students of law, in 1326. 
Spencer makes the following allusion to 
this locality :— 
“ Those bricky towers 

The which on Thames’ broad aged back doe ride, 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 


There whilom wont the Templar knights to bide, 
Till they decayed through pride.” 


The Church of the Knights’ Templars is 
modelled in part after the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem. As you enter the great cir- 
cular tower, which is of Norman architec- 
ture, the attention is arrested by the monu- 
mental effigies, by some supposed to be 
representations of the ancient knights ; this, 
however, is doubted by other antiquarians. 

The Choir, which has been recently re- 
stored and beautified, presents a splendid 
specimen of the architectural taste of the 
twelfth century. 


The learned Selden is buried here, the 
white marble monunient to his memory be- 
ing placed to the left of the altar, and im- 
mediately over his remains. In the burial 
ground to the east of the Choir, and outside 
of the building, repose the ashes of Oliver 
Goldsmith. His funeral took place on the 
evening of the 9th of April, 1774. The 
place is undistinguished; but a tablet re- 
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ecntly erected on the north side of the Choir| Hooker, the author of the “ Ecclesiastical 
commemmorates the circumstance. Polity,” and Archbishop Usher, who preach- 

Many learned divines have been lecturers | ed the funeral sermon of Selden. The or- 
in Temple Church, among the number| gan at this church was long eelebrated as 


EXTERIOR VIEW. 


being the grandest in London. Shakespeare | Night in connection with its performance in 
lays the scene of the first part of Henry VI.,| this fine old Hall. These gardens front the 
it mey be remembered, in Temple Gardens. | Thames, and are laid out with great taste, 
We first hear of Shakespeare’s Twelfth|and are ornamented with stately trees. 


INTERIOR VIEW. 


The Hall of the Middle Temple is venerable; Lamb; he says in “ Elia,” “ Cheerful Crown 
and magnificent; it has witnessed more| Office Row, place of my kindly engen- 
than one royal banquet. Crown Office | der.” 

Row, Temple, was the birthplace of Charles pin Oe 
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“THE HUMAN HEART—THAT RESTLESS 
THING.*” 


BY A. A. SLOVER, ESQ. 


“Tere is a piece of mechanism, wonderful 
in its construction, so delicate in many of its 
parts, as seemingly to be little durable, and 
always liable to derangement, yet shall this 
machine go night and day, for eighty years 
together, at the rate of one hundred thousand 
strokes every twenty-four hours, having at 
every stroke a great resistance to overcome, 
and shall continue this action, this length of 
time, without disorder and without weariness.” 
“The muscles of the arm are soon wearied, a 
day’s labor or a day’s journey exhausts their 
strength, but this machine toils whole weeks, 
whole months, nay years, and is equally a 
stranger to intermission or fatigue. This is a 
peculiarity which claims particular notice, a 
power which defies all human ingenuity and 
imitation, and distinguishes the natural from 
the artificial machine.” 

But it is no less remarkable in its moral 
structure and development. The eye of thé 
skilful anatomist may discover its natural 
movements, but it cannot explore the mys- 
terious and intricate recesses by which the 
moral is surrounded. The effects of its ope- 
rations are vis:ble, but the motives are be- 
yond the possibility of human vision or know- 
ledge. Its purity, its disinterestedness, its 
fervency, its faithfulness, its truth, and its self- 
denial are called out and manifested in various 
scenes of adversity and prosperity. It cher- 
ishes hopes ofttimes not rightly fostered or 
directed ; it embarks with them in an argosy 
of wealth unending as it supposes, but it fre- 
quently discovers that it has ventured upon an 
ocean of uncertainty, without the light of the 
leading star of life, and these hopes 

“are lost for evermore, 
Like ships which sail for sunny isles, 
But never come to shore.” 
It estranges and secludes itself from human 
intercourse, and is as a blighted tree standing 
alone in the dreary desert; its branches wither- 
ed, its foliage faded and fallen, it affords no shel- 
ter from an impending storm, no shade from a 
burning heat, produces no fruit whose rich- 
ness may conduce to health and life. It sends 


* A Lecture, delivered before the Yorkville Library 
Association, Feb. 4, 1852. 
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out its sympathies as messengers of mercy on 
errands of peace and of good will, and is as a 
plant invigorated by the dew and the sun, 
opening its leaves, expanding its flowers, dis- 
closing new beauties, and imparting fresh 
odors. It courts not the gentle feelings of its 
nature, but indifferent to the cares and plea- 
sures which are the concomitants of life, afar 
from its business and duties, perverts one of 
the great objects of its existence, and yielding 
to the powerful influence of moroseness and 
austerity, becomes the victim of misanthropy. 
It banishes selfish and prejudicial considera- 
tions, and influenced by a noble incitement, it 
notices the events of life and profits by the 
lessons which they inculcate, recognises and 
evinces a reciprocity of feeling in the inter- 
change of mutual acts of good will, feels that 
the powers of the mind are enlarged, as pre- 
judices are dispelled by the light which the 
superior reason of another may reflect upon 
its darkened perception, that errors yield to 
the mild persuasion of truth, cherishes ra- 
tional confidence, exhibits unaffected compla- 
cency and affability. It closes the ear against 
“the prayer of want, and plaint of wo;” it de- 
nies sternly, repulses coldly, chides harshly. 
It prompts the hand to relieve necessity, and 
the tongue to add the expressions of benevo- 
lent feelings which may serve to bind up the 
wounds which have been inflicted by the eal- 
lous and unfeeling. It indulges in liberality, 
in that liberality which consists in the vanity 
of giving, in the hope of receiving its reward 
in the honor of the act. Its charity is ostenta- 
tious, it hath only the sudden brilliancy of the 
meteor’s flash. It gives cheerfully, from a 
sense of duty, and of responsibility, and its 
charity is genuine, it hath the uniform light 
and warmth of the sun. It looks out upon 
life, and meditates on the struggles and disap- 
pointments of those who mingle on its “ broad 
field of battle,” and the faint gleam which 
Hope gives in its early day-spring is oft ob- 
secured by flitting shades, and gathering clouds, 
and deep darkness, It arouses the slumber- 
ing energies of the soul, shakes off its slug- 
gishness, 
“ As shakes the lark the dew-drop from its wings,” 

and with firm resolve and steady perseverance 
seeks to accomplish some deed for the good of 


humanity. It incites to bold acts of lawless 
ambition; seizes and usurps the sceptre of 
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rule, and converts it into the rod of power; 
gathers armies in hostile array, under the spe- 
cious pretence of fighting the battles of free- 
dom, whose exertions only tend to effect the 
secret purposes of the despot’s pride. It burns 
with patriotic ardor; discards self from 
thought; promulgates acts for promoting the 
happiness of the governed; becomes intent 
upon the preservation of the public liberties ; 
acts efficiently in provisions for the public 
good ; 
“Tts pious toils, 
Sacred to science, liberty, and right, 


And peace, through every age divinely bright, 
Shall shine the boast and wonder of mankind.” 


It is depressed and disturbed by melancholy 
and fearful forebodings of anticipated ill; it 
is emboldened in a courageous spirit to at- 
tempt and perform praiseworthy deeds; in 
impulsive anger, or moody resentment, it 
prompts the mind to plan, the tongue to speak, 
and the hand to execute that which while it 
accomplishes its intended purpose upon its 
unsuspecting victim, often returns in merited 
retribution upon itself. It affords aliment to 
distrustful suspicion, to base envy, and still 
more despicable revenge. It actuates some 
with a restless desire for adventure, to quit 
the precincts of home in which were comprised 
the endearments and charities of life, to seek 
in foreign climes new accession to the vigor, 
and new impulse to the motion of soul which 
cannot submit to restraint. It brings the wan- 
derer, weary and dispirited, 
“Over the seas 

To die on the hills of his own fresh breeze, 

And back to the gates of his father’s hall, 

It hath won the weeping prodigal.” 

And what is this piece of mechanism, which 
like an instrument out of tune, gives forth dis- 
cordant sounds, but when its chords restrung 
are struck by a new impulse, vibrates with a 
power and fulness before unknown and un- 
felt? It is 

“THE HUMAN HEART—that restless thing ! 
The tempter and the tried ; 

The joyous, yet the sutfering— 
The source of pain and pride ; 

The gorgeous thronged, the desolate, 

The seat of love, the lair of hate— 
Self-stung ; self-deitied ! 

Yet do we bless thee as thou art, 

Thou restless thing—the human heart !” 

Let us enter the inner temple, and as we 
look upon the thronging votaries who gather 


_ around its altar, let us give utterance to some 


of the thoughts called up by the association 
of the place, scene, and personages. 
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CurtpHoop advances. How courageous, how 
sensitive, how sympathetic, its heart; and yet 
how prone to defy restraint, to reject and to 
resist control, impulsively to assert, pertinaci- 
ously and resolutely to maintain the sugges- 
tions of its own unconquered will! Encourage 
its sports by your approving smile or word, and 
in the sparkling eye, the merry laugh, the 
lively shout, the cheerful and oft repeated ex- 
pression, the natural and consequently grace- 
fal motion of its little body, you may see the 
effects of the gladsome emotions produced by 
your sympathetic influence. But attempt to 
cheek its accustomed pleasures, or to interfere 
unreasonably, it may be, unseasonably with 
its vested privileges, so vested by reason of its 
period of life, and the sudden frown, the loud 
and angry word, the attitude of defiance ex- 
press the power of the passion which is striv- 
ing for the mastery. And yet it is courageous. 
By the river’s brink, two children, a brother 
and sister, are amusing themselves with a tiny 
boat which has been constructed for them, by 
some over-fond relative. Delighted with the 
gift, they have suffered the frail but beautiful 
thing to be borne along by the breeze, re- 
straining its onward course by a string ap- 
pended to it. The beauty of its motion, and 
the celerity of its movement, even under this 
confining power, have caused their hearts to 
leap for joy, and now tempted by the exciting 
nature of the employment, they have released 
the boat from its restraint, and it is speeding 
rapidly and far from their reach. It is freight- 
ed with their fondest hopes, treasures more 
valuable than the richest products of the 
mines, and should they be unable to regain it, 
their hearts would be saddened in disappoint- 
ment and gloom. But see! the boy has par- 
tially disrobed himself, and with impulsive ar- 
dor is venturing into the water step by step 
to pursue the fast departing thing, which has 
been wafted further and still further on to- 
wards a ledge of rocks against which the eur- 
rent is setting rapidly, and to the vision of the 
children possessing an aspect more dangerous 
than that of the dreaded Maelstrom to the ex- 
perienced mariner. He continues the pursuit, 
heedless of the sister, who with beseeching 
and depreeating look, and finger on her lip in 
token of her fearful apprehension, stands a si- 
lent but distressed spectator of the bold at- 
tempt. Steadily he goes on, with eye intent 
on the fleeting atom, and as it is about being 
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whirled away by the eddying current, he bold- 
ly seizes it, bears it aloft, and proclaims his 
triumph with a shout of joy which is repeated 
by his sister. This resolute spirit is but the 
forerunner of the future character of the man, 
modified as that character may be in its quali- 
ties by circumstances in the subsequent train- 
ing of the boy. Under moral guidance and 
counsels society will receive the benefit of his 
well-directed efforts, but if left to the impulses 
of his nature unrestrained by considera- 
tions of prudential wisdom, the courageous 
may become the ambitious, and in the pur- 
suit of desired honors or rewards, the ends 
sought may not always be justified by the 
means employed. 

How sensitive its heart! a little one runs to 
meet you with outstretched hands and a joy- 
ous glance; she is looking up into your face 
with an innocent archness and an expression 
of loveliness is playing upon her features. 
You turn from these appeals to your sympa- 
thy, and it may be the light of her eye will be 
nearly quenched in the tear-drops ready to 
start forth, and in the crossed hands upon the 
bosom as if to repress its rising emotions, the 
exertion will tell how greatis the contest with- 
in. You may replace tears by smiles, in the 
proffer of fruit, which she will readily receive, 
its luscious drops distilling over her cheeks 
glowing with a richness of color unequalled by 
the delicious fruit of which she is partaking. 

How sympaturtic itsheart! Let the illus- 
tration be the argument and the proof. It is 
the evening of a day in winter. Around the 
comfortable fireside of a retired dwelling, a 
mother has gathered her three children, and 
is now entering upon the wonted duty of 
friendly interrogation andinstruction. It hath 
been her practice to inquire what good hath 
been done by each during the day, and now 
the air of subdued pleasure, the quietly cheer- 
ful demeanor, betoken that the investigation 
will give evidence of the exercise of a ready 
will in the aecomplishment of some useful 
deed. The elder dayghter responds to the 
inquiry of the mother, by placing in her hand, 
the weekly record of her proficiency and well 
doing at school, and the commendation of the 

teacher receives additional value from the ap- 
proval of the mother. The boy, the second 
in years, relates the story of parting with his 
own dinner to supply the want of a poor wo- 
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kindness of his schoolmates in furnishing him 
with a portion of their own, thus practically 
(albeit ignorantly to themselves) illustrating 
the value of charity. And now the younger, 
what has she to offer? She cannot produce the 
recorded statement of a teacher’s approbation, 
she has not had the opportunity or privilege 
of feeding the hungry; and her little mind is 
seeking to fix upon some one thing which may 
entitle her to the continued love of one whose 
affection is so valuable. And what has she to 
say? She does not know—she can only re- 
collect—that—but let her speak for herself. 
“T do not know—I only remember that Lizzie 
King, whose mother died last week, sat by 
me, and put her face down to her book, and 
began to sob and cry, and J don’t know why, 
but I moved close to her, and put my arm 
around her neck, and laid my head beside 
hers on the book, and I cried too!” Ah! the 
Roman matron pointing to her children could 
say, “These are my jewels;” with how much 
more of truth can the Christian mother say of 
such children—* These are ‘crowns of my re- 
joicing !” 

Yours approaches! How hopeful, how en 
dearing, how confiding its heart! It has been 
likened to the season of Spring, when the 
earth is softened by the returning warmth of 
the sun, whose penetrating rays quicken into 
a happy existence the seeds beneath its sur- 
face. The buds swell, the blossoms spring 
forth, the leaves come out, the herbs show 
their tender heads, the flowers yield their fra- 
grance, the air brings with it a softness grate- 
ful to the sense, and “with joyous living 
things, swarms,” as Nature puts on an aspect 
of verdure and beauty. As has been sung, 


“Unnumber’d stars are on the earth—the fairest who 


can choose, 
When all are painted with the tints that form the rainbow 


ues! 
What spirit-wand hath wakened them? the branch of 


late was bare, 
The world was desolate—but now, there’s beauty every 


where, 
’Tis the sweet and merry sunshine, hath unfolded fruit 
and flower!” 


But sweet and rich as are its glowing beams, 
are the radiant hues with which it gilds: the 
earth to be compared with the brilliant 
colourings of Hope, the mental prism? In the 
freshness and buoyancy of youth, the sunshine 
of Hope cherishes the blossomings of expec- 
tation, which are to ripen into the fruits of en- 





man with her famishing infant, and of the 


joyment. Gladness rules the spirits, gaiety 
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and hilarity prevail in the manners, and in the| the rock and quicksands of the vortex, seems 
glow of health, there is need of aliment to almost unable to extricate himself from his 
supply its bounding vigour and joyous aspira- perlious situation. If he cease temporarily 
tions. But as in the natural world, the dreari- | from his mad career, and in the confusion of his 
ness and desolation of winter succeed the glow- | disordered senses some remembrance of home 
ing glories and rich scenes of spring and sum- | oceur, how poignant is the feeling of remorse! 
mer, so in the moral, disappointment with its| Ah! he hears the mild voice of his dear mother 
train of ills attendant follows and o’ershadows|as her hand résted tremblingly upon his 
the visions of Hope. | head, and her quivering features bespoke the 

The son of Agricola hath heard somewhat) agony of her heart; he feels the sincerity of 
of the advantages to be gained by a residence | the sister’s kiss, and the moisture of the warm 
in the distant city, which in the prospect are | tear upon his cheek; he grasps the lingering 
magnified as if with the power of the solar | hand of his brother, and experiences the force 
microscope. He becomes indifferent to the| of the solemn warning from his aged father, 


healthy and honorable occupation of the father, 
despises agriculture, and in an evil hour leaves 
the paternal home. The sudden change from 
the quiet regularity of rural pursuits to the 
bustling and engrossing activity of mercantile 
employment, the novelty of the situation, the 
‘various seenes opening to his view, keep his 
mind in wonder, surprise and excitement. 
transmits to those at home an account of the 
gratification with which he looks upon this 
moving panorama of human enterprise, in- 
genuity and luxury. Bye and bye, these do- 
mestic epistles are less frequently attended to, 
and at length totally neglected, and if the in- 


mates of his native valley hear aught concern- 
ing him, it is only when some wayfarer men- 
tions his name, or some villager upon his re- 
turn from the city communicates a notice of 
the accidental meeting with the son, and in 
the manner of the relating of the cireumstance, 
the parental bosom feels that which parental 


anxiety had feared. He had gone forth bear- 
ing the burden of parental advice, of a sister’s 
earnest entreaty and of a brother’s sympathetic 
counsel, and during a few months that weight 


rested upon his thoughts and checked the en-| 


A . . | 

croachment of evil. But he associates with | 
+s j 

bold and fearless-spirits, the power of home| 


He | 


‘and as these images recur, with them rises 
‘up to view the certainty of his present 
| degraded situation, and the contrast brings 
|with it the madness of desperation, and he 
rushes forth to dispel these feelings in dissipa- 
| tion, in which the descent to destruction is 
made more easy and sure. 

But the heart of youth is endearing and 
‘confiding. Enter that family cirele where 
‘the purest precepts are inculeated with ear- 
nestness and fervor of affection, where the 
| daughter learns the lessons of meekness, and 
is taught that in the performance of incum- 
| bent duties there is a reward. She acquires a 
| happy habit of conforming to the wishes of the 
family hinted or expressed, and meets the ills 
which may occur with a patience untiring, 
although it may often be rudely broken in 
‘upon. She may go forth from her peaceful 
| retreat and mingle in exciting scenes, and for 
|a short season her eyes may rest upon them 
with pleasure, amid the devious fashions of the 
_ world, but she experiences that the friendship 
professed is but a heartless mockery, she gains 
by trial the knowledge that the happiness pro- 


mised is but 


“A faithless mist, a desert vapour wearing 
« The brightness of clear waters,” 


admonition is thrown * and the boundary of | 
restraint is overleaped. ~ As the leaf is borne | and she gladly eseapes from the deceived and 
hither and thither upon the stream by the pres- deceiving throng in which she had moved, re- 
sure of the wind and the force of the current, | turning to her home more attached to its sim- 
80 he beeomes the sport of the veering plans| ple joys, and with firm resolves therein to 
of intriguing companions. He lifts the bitter! seek for happiness. She makes that home the 
cup, he mingles the blasphemous oath with | delightful dwelling-place of virtue, and in the 
his noisy, vapid talk, he disturbs the quiet exercise of the kindly feelings proves her 
night with his wild and “heartless joyance.”| worth. There is quiet joy in her heart. In 
Lured on by the fascinations of pleasure and | return for favors received she imparts of her 
its enchantments, he becomes the prey of the | time, talent, and means, to alleviate distress. 
Syren, and like the fabled seaman tossed amid | As the silent dew refreshes the withered earth, 
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so her unostentatious charity mitigates the 
sufferings of impoverished humanity. The 
light of each returning day points her to a 
cheerful renewal of domestic duties. She dif- 
fuses true gladness around by the kindliness of 
her words and actions." She is the useful as- 
sistant of gratified parents, the prudent coun- 
sellor of younger sisters, the joyous pride of 
happy brothers. The healthful and pure emo- 
tions of their hearts testify that “ her love is of 
their life a part.” 

Manuoop appears. How thoughiful, how 
active, how devoted its heart! The freshness 
of youth has passed but its brightness remains, 
and thought revealing the destiny of its nature, 
defining the justice of its claims, marking out 
the extent of its duties, is strengthening the 
soul with noble purposes, 


“ To strive for the guerdon with resolute will.” 


Social privileges are enjoyed, social duties en- 
joined and discharged, not from a formal com- 
pliance with conventional arrangements, but 
from a true perception of the responsibility at- 
taching to each member of the “social compact.” 
Civil rights are claimed and maintained with 
an earnestness that arouses the attention, with 
an eloquence that inspires while it instructs, 
with an enthusiasm that imparts somewhat of 
its power to hearts despondent and nearly 
overwhelmed. Designs of benevolent enter- 
prises are entertained which result in a suc- 
cessful completion. The orphan, the infirm, 
the aged, the indigent, are provided for. Those 
deprived of the attribute which elevates their 
‘race above the “beasts that perish” are now 
released from the harsh disgraceful restraints, 
the cruel treatment which for so long a season 
had been allowed to exercise sway over the 
prejudices of humanity; the juvenile delin- 
quent is checked in his attempted career of in- 
famy, and after a season of judicious train- 
ing and wholesome discipline is sent forth with 
the acquisition of a healthful spirit; the 
friendless find aid and a home; the unfor- 
tunate through error or deception receive 
sympathy, and -the wanderer is reclaimed. 
But other persons and places far removed 
must become the recipients of the blessings of 
true civilisation, and the isles of the sea rejoice, 
and light breaks upon and dwells among 
people hitherto in darkness. This thoughtful, 
benevolent and active principle, when faint 
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with toil, seeks “the green shades that are 
blessing the way,” where it is revived and 
gladdened. 

But it is devoted also! The graces of mind 
and virtues of heart, which compose the true 
excellency of character, are to be found in one 
who is a friend in the cheerful sunshine when 
joy wings the hours ; will she not prove doubly 
so when clouds gather to dim and obscure that 
brightness, and the hours are heavily laden 
with distress? Beneath her guidance and fos- 
tering care, the charities of home cluster 
around the “heart-soothing sanctuary,” and 
her influence to render that place so cherished 
an Eden of happiness, is both visible and felt. 
In the watchful look, in the active sympathy 
of feeling or expressed wish, in the willing 
kindness of word and action, in the ready and 
cheerful returns of affection may be traced the 
devotion of the heart. The budding thoughts 
of the infantile mind open to the beauties and 
pleasures of life, beneath the warm culture of 
maternal fondness, like as the tender blossoms 
upon which the dewdrops have rested, expand 
to the life-giving influence of the vernal sun. 
The joyous laugh of childhood, its artless but 
grateful prattle, and its confiding manners, be- 
speak the rich delights which like gushing 
fountains are springing up in its untroubled 
bosom. She—Woman—in the deep devotion 
of trust to the pervading and purifying princi- 
ple of truth-tried love, ministers at the altar of 
the affections, and the incense of the sacrifice 
spreads from the hallowed spot, carrying its 
sweetness to the scenes of life. 

Thus much for the subject in its general 
aspect ; allow me now to proceed to the con- 
sideration of some of its special phases, 


THE AMBITIOUS HEART. 


There is the ambitious heart! There is an 
honorable ambition, which, conscious of its 
ability, and relying Pon the integrity of its 
purpose, seeks to achieve laudable designs by 
right and proper means. It delights in the 
performance of duties which are just and use- 
ful. It seeks not the aggrandisement of self, 
but cheerfully contributes of its influence and 
means to the promoting of the happiness of its 
fellows in their social, political, and religious 
relations. But there is an ambition which is 
the opposite of this. It places the considera- 
tion of selfish interest or advancement above 
all the claims of true honor. In its intriguing 
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spirit and corrupted disposition it oversteps 
the modesty of truth, and in compliance with 
its flagrant demands, exacts homage, and com- 
pels submission. “ The indignant blush of 
scorn” must burn upon the cheek, when ‘we 
see the interests of individuals or of nations 
sacrificed to the cupidity of base ambition. 
But it has its reward. The whirlwind passing 
over the face of nature leaves in its course 
the traces of its blighting desolation. So 
there is a fire, 
“A motion of the soul, which will not dwell, 
Ia its own narrow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire, 
And but once kindled, quenchless evermore, 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of aught but rest; a fever at the core, 
Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever bore.” 
The fabled giants of antiquity were frustrat- 
ed-in their vain attempts to scale the hea- 
vens. Waging war with Jupiter, they piled 
mountain uper mountain to assist them in 
their efforts. Seeure in his omnipotence, the 
Father of the Celestial abode permitted them 
to persist and progress in their undertaking, 
when lo! in the midst of their shouts and 
vain-glorying the pillars of the mighty earth 
were loosened, and the rude assailants buried 
beneath the falling masses. And thus law- 
less ambition’s debt is ever paid. Peruse the 
pages of history, and what is there unfolded to 
view t In the life of Alexander, that boasted 
“Son of Ammon,” upon whom the historians 
of the time have bestowed the appellation of 
“The Great,” is there aught of true greatness? 
Survey his deeds, pronounce upon them with 
candor, and will it not be found that he is en- 
titled to such a distinction not from the excel- 
lence but the magnitude of his acts? The 
very slave,so called, who opposed his progress, 
was far more great than he. The one was ac- 
tuated by a desire to preserve the small por- 
tion of his liberty, worthless as it might seem 
to him who sought dominion ; the other, urged 
by the maddening rage for empire, who “could 
erush, command, rebuild,” was yet the slave of 
passion. 

And what shall be said of the Roman 
Usurper and the aspiring Corsican? Follow 
them, as with mercenary armies they pursue 
their guilty path; see villages, towns, cities, 
depopulated and devastated ; the dearest rights 
of humanity despoiled of all that renders them 
desirable ; constitutional freedom assailed, and 
despotic will substituted; hundreds of thou- 


desire for unlimited rule under the plea of Des- 
tiny. The hirelings attached to their liege-lord 
may concur in united acclamation in favor of ge- 
nerosity, and in excess of praise may shout “ the 
Great,” but if we turn from their exaggerated 
encomium with the lamentation of the widow 
and the orphan sounding in our ears, how dif- 
ferently must we judge! Can he be great, 
who builds his power on the destruction of 
honest industry? who rears his throne amid 
the groans of the dying, and the tears of the 
living? Ohno! the sceptre may wave in his 
hand, but it is stained with blood; the crown 
may be placed upon his brow, but its weight is 
uneasy ;its gems have been dearly purchased by 
reducing to want and wo a laborious and 
harmless race ; they lose their brightness, for 
the tears of suffering virtue and oppressed sin- 
cerity have fallen upon and blotted out their 
splendor. 

But is there no redeeming spirit whose crea- 
tive smile can dispel the sickly gloom thus 
spread over these seenes of human depravity, 
whose bright appearance may relieve the eye 
from the surrounding darkness? The mists 
which envelop the mountain side retire before 
the penetrating beams of the sun, yielding in 
their stead to the variegated landscape; so 
when the elevated and pure feelings of our 
nature appear, a change is effected in the moral 
aspect of the scene before us. 

There is a feeling deep within the soul 
which, concentrating within itself all the affet- 
tions of our nature, teaches us to prize the 
more highly the privileges permitted, and jea- 
lous for their preservation, bursts forth in nn- 
restrained energy at the bare intention of their 
violation. Such is the feeling of 


THE PATRIOTIC HEART, 


which, in times of unexpected difficulty, of 
impending danger, or of actual trial, becomes 
the champion of injured rights. Tauro to the 
revolutionary history of this country, when in 
the hour of the darkest gloom that portended 
the most fatal result, in the destitute and ex- 
hausted state of the national treasury an op- 
portunity presented itself of resisting the ma- 
jesty of the laws, and erecting in theirstead 
a military despotism, noble and devoted svuts 
manifested their attachment to the cause of 
truth by contributing their influence, talent und 





energies to the promoting of liberty—the great 


sands of human lives sacrificed to the selfish! object in view. Much as we respect their 
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forbearance under encroachments the most 
painful and aggravating, their mild remon- 
strances until patience had ceased to be a virtue; 
much as we admire the loftiness of soul; 
deep as is our regard and lasting as is our at- 
tachment for these evidences of moral great- 
ness, yet never does the thrill of admiration so 
pervade the mind, as when we contemplate up- 
on that one act of denial and devotion alluded 
to. It is not the excess of overzealous enthu- 
siasm or of bigoted prejudice to say that as a 
specimen of moral sublimity it stands un- 
equalled in the annals of any age. Amid the 
selfishness, misplaced ambition and abused 
confidence, which are to be found so thickly 
spread over the pages of individual and national 
history, the very occurrence of such a united 
assemblage of the cardinal virtues is not only 
like a ray of light peering through the sur- 
rounding gloom, but is to the mind of the 
reader what the coolness and freshness of a 
green spot are toa wearied traveller through 
some arid waste. 

Take from the number of brave and true 
hearts, one, pre-eminent in every quality which 
ean ennoble or adorn human nature. Follow 
its course from its early entrance upon the 
busy and engrossing strife in which its coun- 
try is engaged, through its arduous, protracted, 
yet successful career, until, having served in 
the defence of the rights of that country, it re- 
signs its honors and retires to the privacy of do- 
mestic life. Admire the systematic arrange- 
ment of its duties, the profitable distribution 
of its time to its various pursuits, employments, 
and pleasures, the calm delight with which it 
enjoys the pleasing retirement from the absorb- 
ing anxieties and cares of a military profes- 
sion. But his country again requires his ser- 
vices, not now in the arrangement of the plans, 
or in the securing of the means by which to 
earry those plans into successful completion, 
but in the capacity of a civil ruler, in the ex- 
alted and unequalled station of its chief magis- 
trate. He has ever heeded that voice, and can he 
now refuse compliance with its call? Its duties 
discharged conscientiously, without regard to 
fear or favor, or blandishment, he returns to his 
simple but hospitable home, bequeathing to his 
countrymen in his Farewell Address a legacy, 
valuable in its provisions; and when the 
mighty victor over physical energy appears, he 
quietly departs to his rest and his reward. 
You may rear the monument to his name high 





as the clouds, remarkable for the beauty ofits 
design, the exact severity of the proportions, 
and the solidity of the structure, to which the 
eye of the stranger may be directed, but 


. 


“Columns wrestle, but in vain, 

With all subduing time—” 

they become vast ruins. But spread upon the 
historic page the story of his life,—so elevated, 
so pure, so patriotic,—let it reach the most re- 
mote, or enter the most secluded nook in our 
land, and you are erecting a monument 
more durable than that of marble or brass, one 
based in the heart, on the recollection of his 
influential services. 


“In the book of fame 
The glorious record of his virtues write, 
And hold it up to men, and bid them claim 
A palm like his, and catch from him the hallowed 
lame,” 


THE PROUD HEART. 


There is the provp heart, which is evi- 
denced in the passionate fondness for wealth 
and its display; in the use and abuse of talent ; 
in the adoption, maintenance and enforcement 
of opinion ; in the perversion of power usurped 
or delegated, and in the fiery outbreakings of 
zealous enthusiasm, or malignant bigotry. 
How graphic the delineation upon the inspired 
page of the predieted effect of pride in power :— 


“The king walked in the palace of the kingdom of 
Babylon. 

“ The king spake and said, Is not this great Babylon, 
that I have built for the house of the kingdom by the 
might of my power, and for the honour of my majesty ? 

“But when his heart was lifted up, and his mind hard- 
ened in pride, he was deposed from his kingly throne, 
and they took his glory from him.” 

How priv: rears for itself dwellings where- 
in its memory might remain when it should be 
dissolved— 


“ The tombs of monarchs, to the clouds up pil'd t” 


A solitary traveller looks upon the lofty pyra- 
mids, and his thoughts are tending to the ex- 
pression of pity for the self-love which 
projected and accomplished so stupendous a 
plan. Are not these elevations on the plains 
of Egypt, which employed the labor and skill, 
and attracted the wondering gaze of multitudes, 
the sad memento of vanity, 


“The work of slaves, to swell a despot’s pride?” 


How prive gathers armies under the banner 
of the Cross, at the call of a fanatic monk, to 
extirpate the infidel! The hope of heaven, 
that promise of ‘the worshipped shrine,’ is urg- 
ing on the chivalry of Europe ; destruction lifts 
its ensign—the conflict is begun—carnage 











and death follow the onset. Do the benefits 
resulting from the Crusades thus commenced, 
eontinued, and completed, rise up to view ? 
Is the mind reflecting on the effects of this 
holy warfare? The train of thought is disturb- 
ed by melancholy sounds. 

“ The wild air 


Moans with the crimson surges that entomb 
Cities and banner’d armies.” 


Why the confused noise from that vast assem- 
blage? Prinz, stubborn and unrelenting pride, 
is binding the martyr of opinion to the stake, 
is lighting the fagot, and insulting him in the 
hour of nature’s feebleness. On that manly 
brow is seen no mark of yielding fear ; a faith 
which, like the flames surrounding him, flies 
upward, conquers every expression of agony : 


“ His eyes 
Are with his heart, and that is with his God.” 


Bigoted pride is adding another name to the 
list of martyrs, and amid the inhuman shouts 
accompanying the murderous deed, blasphemes 
the majesty and mercy of heaven, by proclaim- 
ing in tones of loud exultation its obedience 
to a divine dictate. 

But it has the lighter shades of vanity, affec- 
tation and conceit, in the devotion paid to 
and the deference claimed for the graces of 
personal appearance, or in the contempt of 
beauty, comfort and refinement. Diogenes, 
stepping upon the robe of Plato, said, * Thus 
I trample on the pride of Plato!” That phi- 
losopher, with a correct perception and just ex- 
position of the governing principle of the Cynic, 
mildly replied, “But with greater pride of 
your own, Diogenes!” From the philosopher 
it passes to the pedant, who, overflowing with 
allegorical, metaphorical and technical know- 
ledge incessantly terments all with whom he 
comes in contact, with eulogistic declamations 
in behalf of his favorite studies, and condemna- 
tory ifnot disdainful expressions of all other 
acquirements, One of this class lived in a 
neighborhood, the inhabitants of which pos- 
sessed little if any knowledge beyond that 
necessary for the labor of their occupation ; but 
he would fain enlighten them, and lead them 
to appreciate what they could not comprehend. 
One day he had occasion to go to the other 
side of the river, and went on board of a wa- 
terman’s boat; this waterman was a merry, 
happy fellow, constantly singing, and skilful 
in his business, 
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“Friend,” said the pedant, “you seem to be 
very cheerful and happy, and I suppose you are 
very well satisfied with yourself.” 

“And why should I not be satisfied ?” said 
the boatman ; “ I make a good use of my time, 
and have no cause for sorrow.” 

“Ah! you make good use of your time! 
Truly, I should be glad to know whether you 
deserve to be so happy !—Can you read ?” 

“ No, Sir, not a letter.” 

“Poor wretch, you cannot read, and yet you 
sing! Why, you have lost a quarter of your 
life!” 

The boatman did not answer, but continued 
to sing. The pedant resumed, 

“ Can you write?” 

“Why, to be sure not; I told you, Sir, 1 
could not read, so how should I write?” 

“What! you cannot write, and are yet so 
cheerful; you have lost another quarter of 
your life!” 

The boatman shrugged his shoulders, but 
did not seem less cheerful than before. Pre- 
sently the pedant began : 

“Boatman, do you understand mineralogy, 
ornithology, zoology, astrology, physiology, 
psychology, toxicology, numismatology ?” 

“The deuce take all your foolish outlandish 
names, what do I want with them ?” 

“How! you know nothing of ail these fine 
things, and yet fancy yourself happy? Why 
you have again lost a quarter of your life.” 

During the conversation a storm lad suddene 
ly arisen, and the waves tossed thi: light boat, 
and at length drove it on the point of a rock, on 
which it could not but perish. 

“ Sir,” said the boatman at this critical mo- 
ment, “ Sir, can youswim?” 

“ No, indeed, I cannot, I have had more im- 
portant matters to attend to,” 

“ Well then,” said the boatman, “I fear, Sir, 
you have lost YouR WHOLE LIFE!” 

Leaping into the water, he swam to the 
shore, leaving the pedant to struggle awhile, 
but at length rescued him, trembling with 
fear and cold, having given in his own person 
a practical proof of the theory that the specifie 
gravity of all bodies is not the same, and in 
the experiment having lost much of his pride. 


THE CONVENTIONAL HEART. 


There is the convENTIONAL heart, whose 
motions are regulated by fashionable policy. 
“Jt sacrifices realities to appearances, substan- 
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tial comforts to glittering gewgaws,” it adopts 
“ New customs which, 

Though they be never so ridiculous. 

Nay, let them be uumanly, yet are followed ;” 
it establishes castes as permanent in some re- 
spects as those established by the Brahmins 
among the Hindoos; it appraises men, and rates 
their value according to their property ; morali- 
ty and intellect are of small account, pecu- 
niary or landed worth makes up the sum to- 
tal of greatness, It qualifies a great offence 
by the more softening term of peecadillo; it 
leisurely sips the costly juice of the grape, 
the product of the sunny side, while it inveighs 
against the low propensity of those who in- 
dulge in the poisonous extract from the grain. 
It is politely profune, but denounces the 
assurance of those who use the stirring words of 
the vernacular : 

‘ “—'tis wit in them, 

But in the less, foul profanation ; 

Thatin the captain's but a choleric word, 

Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy.” 
It patronises the fine arts, which it limits to 
painting, music, and dancing. It visits the 
place where artists’ fingers have traced artists 
figures, and prates loudly, if not learnedly, of 
beauty, coloring, skill, design and adaptation ; 
it is unmoved by the tender sweetness of the 
simple ballad, but it almost expires in ecstasy 
under the influence of the impassioned exhibi- 
tions of Italian “dramatic vocalisation;” it is 
borne along by fashion’s wondrous impulse 
with the crowded throng, as “a dancing shape” 
arises, in whom is displayed captivating beauty, 
in “the poetry of motion” to the sound of 
music softly stepping. It fritters away life in 
the daily routine of pursuits as trifling as they 
are degrading. It is “pleased with a rattle, 
tickled with a straw.” In its glossary, a spirit 
allied to honor cannot brook insult, and that 
is only worthy of the name which does not 
shrink whenealled out. But it is a base signa- 
ture, a current forgery of honor. It despises 
small things, and untiring industry and pro- 
dent management give place to speculative 
schemes, and to ingenious methods cunningly 
devised. It cheerfully receives, cordially wel- 
comes and entertains the worthless profligate, 
but consigns to scorn and contempt the victim 
of his perfidy. It is the epitome of gentility; 
forgetful of its lineage, it seeks “ the boast of 
heraldry ” to uphold the pomp and pride of its 
cireumstance. Reclining in luxurious eushion- 
ed ease it expends its refined sensibilities in 





pearly drops for the distress of some lovely 
heroine, as represented on the pages of the 
novelist, but has not feeling, tear, or ac- 
tion in behzlf of real distress as brought daily 
to its view. It boasts of the depth, devoted- 
ness and constancy of its affection, but the 
hour of trial reveals the shallowness, the hypo- 
erisy and the faithlessness of the “ counter- 
feit presentment.” The husband suffers beneath 
the reign of a consuming fever, and the con- 
ventional heart gives forth sighs and sobs and 
murmured plaints. If he, her valued one, 
should be removed, 


Her grief would surely loose the silver thread, 
And she with him be numbered with the dead t 
But mark the result! 


Twas night! without, the moon in milder ray 
Reflected forth the softened light of day, 

Which streamed v'er valley, woodland, flood and rill, 
And slept in pensive quiet on the bill. 

Within, around, that solitary room, 

There reigned the solemn stillness of the tomb, 

Save when was heard the quivering gasp of one 
Whose earthly pilgrimage was nearly done. 

All hope of healthful change must be suppressed ; 
The restless eye and pallid cheek expressed 

The victor’s power ; her plaintive moan was heard, 
As grief the fountains of her deep love stirr'd. 

“ Oh, Death, in kindness come, and | will now resign 
Myself to thee, will yield my worthless lite — 

Oh, let the husband live—and take the wife !" 

Death heard, and quickly placed himself in view ; 

“I come! to ev'ry whispered breathing true,— 
Who calls?” The weeper turned her face, and said, 
“ The gentleman who lies in yonder bed!" 


THE SELFISH HEART. 


There is the setrisn heart! Some of the 
effects of selfishness have been treated of inci- 
dentally in the illustration of the ambitious 
heart, but it is intended now to speak of it 
as it exists and displays itself in a sphere less 
extended in the social state. In the one ease, 
wonder and regret are produced; wonder at 
the boldness of the designs, the skilfulness of 
the plans, the promptness of the undertakings, 
with the accompanying results of success or 
discomfiture; and regret, that talent and infla- 
ence of such value and extent should be appro- 
priated to such daring enterprises. In the lat- 
ter there are the mingled feelings of pity and 
contempt—pity for the degradation, and con- 
tempt for the meanness,. It prompts “the un- 
generous wish, the stern resolve ;” it boldly 
overreaches, or covertly circumvents; it pro- 
ceeds in search of all that it desires, but seeks 
to debar others from the pursuit, acquisition, 
and enjoyment of any good; it exclaims 
against the want of sympathy on the part 
of others, but pitilessly enforces the exac- 
tion of its claims, even though it be yttended 
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with severe distress. It would cheek bene- 
volent or moral enterprises by withholding 
aid, by insinuations against the motives, or 
opposition to the good intentions of those 
interested; it refuses its co-operation at the 
commencement of some undertaking through 
expressed but feigned apprehensions of failure 
in the attempt, and when the undertaking 
is attended with success, justifies its refusal 
and mistaken conception in the comforting 
consideration that being established with- 
out its assistance, it does not now require 
it for its continuance. It would make mer- 
chandise of the efforts of others, even when 
those efforts have for their aim improvement 
in moral or useful knowledge. If a softening 
emotion should arise, its duration is mo- 
mentary. After exposure to the piercing cold 
of a day in winter, the selfish man returned to 
his home, and as he placed himself before the 
glowing fire, the contrast of the warmth with- 
in, and the cold without, and the remembrance 
of the suffering he had endured, and of the 
misery he had noticed, brought with it some | 
feeling akin to kindness, and he ordered the | 
gate to be opened, and wood to be distributed 





to the needy applicants. The order caused a} 


stare of astonishment, and it was not until it| 
was repeated that the servant could proceed to 
obey the unusual command. He sat as if in a} 
revery, and as the outer man was comforted | 
with the cheerful heat, the temperature of the 


} 


inner man suddenly declined; the generous 





impulse was superseded by the cold ealeula- | 
tion of profit and joss; the expenditure was | 
more than the ehances of prospective gain 
could justify, the pecuniary consideration pre- | 
vailed. “Shut, shut the gate, it is so warm | 
here, the eold must have abated somewhat | 
without; shut the gate!” And with its clos- | 
ing, further egress of feeling was checked on 
the part of its owner. 

The ear ofthe selfish man, though deaf to 
the petition of the needy, is open to the hollow 
salutations and empty protestations of purse- 
proud friendship; the eye, although blind to 
the penury and distress of humble but virtuous 
poverty, is dazzled by the splendor which riches 
throw around the titled vétaries. The in- 
fluence of custom, and the prevalence of a 
misguided principle, have assigned a high sta- 
tion to wealth, and he has a desire to reach 
the elevated spot, and his efforts are many 
and varied igseheming speculations and toil- 
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some pursuits to gain the eminence. Lucinpa 
is his daughter, and her young heart, in the 
first pulsations of a pure affection, is warm 
with emotion towards one whose qualities en- 
title him to esteem. But affection is not 
among the items of bargaining calculations of 
the father, who would control her inclinations, 
and compel her to marry the man of his choice. 
Without love, happiness cannot exist, but in 
the scheming views of the erring parent, the 
acquisition of property or of rank must be 
gained even at the loss of her peace. The rich 
man’s thousands must be placed above the 
generous confidence, the approved merits, and 
the solid virtuous traits of him who is “ nature’s 
nobleman.” The mandate is complied with, 
and her hand is given, but her heart goes not 
with it. She may strive to quell the couflict- 
ing emotions, and to call up resolutions of 
dutiful compliance, but the true principle is 
wanting to strengthen these resolves, for af- 
fection is not there. Her sensibility is deeply 
wounded, that with she is 
associated, the manly spirit of self-respect 
is erushed, and the best feelings perverted, 
and the emotions and actions which should 
render love as pure and contigued as the fire 


in him whom 


which the vestals of old unceasingly fed, now 


| by a wrong direction, make it 


“ Momentary as a sound, 
Swift as a shadow, short as any dream.” 


Hence, coolness, indifferenee and dislike ia 
feeling, in thought, in action. Hence the ma- 
ny hours which should be employed in the in- 
terchange of the most refined emotions and 
duties are passed in moody silence, in bitter 
reproof, in harsh rebuke, in pointed recrimina- 
tion. Hence the state designed by Providence 
for the exposition of the best feelings becomes 
the arena of contentious strife and animosity ; 
and to this evil spirit of selfishness, aiding in 
the abuse of the parental power, may be 
traced the miseries heaped upon her, who 
might have been spared the remembrance of 
departed joys, the certainty of present unhap- 
piness, and the shadowy glimpses of future 
woes. ‘The light of cheerfulness, the joyous. 
ness of lovely sincerity and virtuous affection, 
would not have been shrouded in gloom or 
silenced in sorrow; the altar of love would 
not have been profaned by an impure offer- 
ing. 
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22 “THE HUMAN HEART—THAT RESTLESS THING.” 


[NE BENEVOLENT HEART. | ofits power in one great effort, and then retire 
| within itself, unable longer to relieve, but by 

There is the BENEVOLENT heart. Its emo- | systematic and judicious discrimination applies 
tions are cheerful, and have aright tendency, and | the means where and when the most good 
under the guidance of true principles it aids | will be accomplished. It knows that while 
others, and derives benefit to itself; it yields | the sudden shower may give a temporary reno- 
a due deference to the prejudices of education or | vation and floridness to the earth, it is the 
situation; it avoids contentious disputations, but | gentle and continued rain which refreshes and 
maintains the right with a courteous firmness: | fertilises. The ancients affirmed that the river 
it suppresses low desires of rivalry, but cher-| Alpheus, taking its rise in Elis, passed under 
ishes honorable emulation; it does not allow the sea from Peloponnesus, and rose again at 
envy to spread its withering blight around, |a considerable distance in Ortygia, and joined 
but delights in the view and acknowledge-| the stream of Arethusa. If anything was 
ment of the virtues of others; it checks sus-| thrown into the Alpheus at Elis, it would m- 
picion when tampering with reputation, and | appear after some time floating on the waters 
slander when breathing its poisoned whisper-| of Arethusa. The benevolent heart casts 
ings upon fair fame, by bearing testimony to | some trifle on the stream of life, and in 
amiability, and by a defence of the assailed. | after years, neither expecting nor seeking a re - 
In its intercourse with society, it has a modest | ward, is surprised to discover the little unre- 
reserve, free from the affectation of softness,| membered act of kindness reappearing, pro- 
but by no means degenerating into insipidity ; | ducing joy. As was just remarked, it neither 
its demeanor is natural and unconstrained, seeks nor expects reward, but it finds it in the 


- bat whose indignant feelings must find relief 


whieh being the exposition of genuine feeling, 
and governed by discernment, always exhibits 
that which is proper and becoming. It gains 
friends, for it is careful to abstain from every- 
thing which might pain the sensitive; it is 
cheerful without levity, modest without affecta- | 
tion, and reserved without haughtiness. It com- 
mands respect and constrains esteem by its 
excellence. It cheers the toiling wayfarer by 
the roadside, and in the crowded thorough- 
fare prompts civility by its courtesy. Under 
the impulse of injured or exasperated feeling 
it may be urged to a passionate expression, 
but it cannot continue its ill-will even towards 
anenemy. One of the kings of old had been 
persecuting men for opinion’s sake, dragging 
them to prison and the stake: a good man at 
a distance, whose peaceable vocation did not 
allow him to take up the weapons of warfare, 


in expression, petitioned the Deity in this wise: 
“Good Lord, take him, the eruel king, by the 
neck, and hold him over the bottomless pit.” 
This was a dangerous position for royalty, and 
in view of the frightful suspension and dread- 
ful result, the better and benevolent feelings of 
his nature intervened to effect a compromise 
with his sense of vindictive justiee—* Hold 
him over the bottomless pit—and shake him 
well—but do not let him fall in?” Its charita- 
ble feelings and purposes are manifested in its 


|consciousness of duty performed. There is 


much of truth in the oriental apologue, as ver- 

sified by one of England’s poets. 
“ Abou Ben Adhem, (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the meee in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

- An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bol, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
*‘ What writest thou? The vision rais’d his head, 
And with a look made all of sweet accord, 
Answer'd, ‘The names of those who love the Lord." 
* And is mine one? said Abou. ‘ Nay, not so!’ 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still, and said, ‘} pray thee then, 
Write me, as one who loves his fcllow-men !’ 
The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
He came again with a wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And lo! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest!” 


CONCLUSION. 


Although your time and patience have been tres- 
passed upon to so great an extent, allow me 
the privilege of a few remarks in conclusion. In 
this age, when the mental and physiea! energies 
are fully tasked to plan and accomplish vast 
designs ; when commercial enterprise, in search 
of traffic and gain, ventures upon new oceans, 
and discovers new resources for the increase 
of its extended and extending sway; when 
active and speedy communication takes place 
between points far remote, by means of the 
applied power of steam and the electric prin- 
ciple, shall it be considered a great offence to 
bespeak for the heart a little consideration and 
regard, that its feelings may not be overpower- 





beneficence. It does not expend the energies 


ed by the engrossing character ofthe employ- 


















ments to which the body and mind are directed * 
Is it unreasonable to request that they may de- 
velope themselves in philanthropic acts which 
may serve to lessen the difficulty of the jour- 
ney through life? It eannot be expected that 
roses of the most exquisite fragrance are to 
blow in profusion along its borders; their ap- 
pearances are not only like angel visits, but the 
very places of their blooming, 


“ Like spots of earth where angel feet have stept, 
Are holy.” 


And when memory, reealling bygone days, 
lights upon evidences of kindness reeeived or 
conferred, the reeollection will be 


“ Sweet as when winter storms have ceased to chide 
And all the new leaved woods resounding wide, 
Send out wild hymns upon the scented air.” 


THE LINNET-HAWKER. 
i met, in a close City square, 
A Knnet-hawker, hawking load ; 
And, though small melody was there 
To draw a member from the crowd, 
A mournful theught went with his song, 
That secretly attracted me : 
So, fixed I steed, and breoded long, 
While thus be chimed in rudest key :-— 
** Linnets, linnets, full-song linnets, O!’’ 


The fledgling bliss, the wavy flight, 
The feathery ecstacies that flow 
From freedom in the airy light, 
The little captives may not knew. 
Of their own birthright rebb’d, alas! 
What voice of anguish might they lift 
in musie for the time that was— 
Betrayed by so divine a gift! 
Linnets, finnets, fall-song linnets, O! 


Far from their woodland joys are they ! 
Far, far from the fersaken nest, 
And from their parents far away ! 
Who sit and breod with vacant breast 
Amid the sunlight on the leaves, 
Where now a fitful seng they sing 
Of sorrow that more inly grieves, 
And will not hope in anything: 
Linnets, kanets, full-seng lianets, 0! 


But now—since evil has its good— 
A latent truth the soul knews well ; 
What mission have the stolen brood 
In this great City’s depths to dwell ? 
It is to cheer the sick at heart 
With Eden songs of country days ; 
Of grass, and balm for every smart ; 
Of freshness, flowers, and woedland ways. 
Linnets, linnets, full-seng linnets, 0! 


And, throagh their little threats, 2 stream 
Of sweet impulsive song will flow ; 
To some—a yearning and a dream ; 
To all—a sweet relief from woe. 
Heard, spirit-like, the tide te stem 
Of toiling men, whe muse and moan 
To breathe the weods again !—for them, 
Old Linnet-hawker, stil! sing on: 
Linneta, linneta, full-seng linnets, O ! 
(Household W erds. 
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A DUTCH FAMILY PICTURE. 


Tuere is a class of our fellow-subjects in 
the East which appears to have been some- 
what unfairly dealt with by writers of Indian 
books 2nd Colonial historians, inasmuch as no 
notice has been taken of them, save in some 
of the official returns of the population issued 
by the Colonial Office, in which, by the way, 
they figure rather prominently as regards 
number. I allude to the burgher inhabitants 
of our large colonial towns within the tro- 
pies, 

In Europe, the term “ Burgher” was applied 
in olden days, to all citizens, or dwellers ia 
principal towns, carrying on trades or pro- 
fessions therein. In the East, or, rather, 
within the tropies, it is used to designate the 
deseendants of old Portuguese and Dutch 
colonists—a class at onee numerous and re- 
spectable. At the Cape colony they form the 
majority of settlers ; but, in the tropical settle- 
ments of Ceylon, Singapore, &e., they are 
greatly outnumbered by ether races. Whea 
the former island was taken possession of by 
the British forees, many of the Dutch civil 
servants returned to Holland or went on te 
Java ; but very many were too poor to travel, 
or preferred remaining where they had bees 
born. Their deseendants have eontinued te 
fill many leadiag posts in the colonial estab- 
lishments, and nearly all the minor appoint 
mente in the Judicial and Revenue Depart- 
ments are bestowed upon these and the 
Portuguese burghers. The Duteh have been, 
and are to this day, very eareful not te inter- 
marry with any Cingalese; thus their habits 
and their characters have undergone but 
little change. The Portuguese, on the other 
band, have been far less serupulous on. this 
point; and their deseendants of the present 
day are to be seen ef every shade and grade— 
from the well-clad medical student, to the 
half-etarved, half-naked street-sweeper, or the 
bazaar-keeper. 

Until very reeently, there was little, if any, 
social intereourse between the European and 
burgher classes: a line of demarcation had 
been drawa between the two races, which vety 
few dared te pass. This extended to such 
of the proseribed colonists as held important 
posts under Government, who, while their 
abilities and characters were owned and 
respected by their European fellow-civilians, 
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found no admittance within the threshold of 
their homes. 

If, however, the English colonists contrive 
to monopolise the best berths in the service, 
the burghers have managed to secure to 
themselves the most comfortable dwellings, 
with the best gardens. The same jealous 
exclusiveness which has so completely sepa- 
rated these two classes, impels the Euro- 
pean to take up his residence in a quarter 
as far removed as possible from the suburbs 
usually oceupied by the burghers. The 
English merchants and civil servants will be 
found located along the edge of some high 
road, within a very small pateh of burnt-up 
paddock, once green. Their tenements are 
of no particular order, being mostly long 
rambling white-washed places, very like huge 
rabbit-hutches. A few palms occasionally 
make an attempt at shading the dusty hot 
verandah in front; while small tufts of 
cinnamon-bushes are to be seen withering 
away in the parched sand, evidently disgusted 
with their circumstanees. How different the 
dwellings of the burghers! Some of these, itis 
true, are in the midst. of the petétah, or native 
town, bat most of them will be found sceat- 
tered about in quiet shady lanes. Many are 
quite hidden from the passer-by, amidst a 
dense little forest of fruit-trees, rose-bushes, 
and evergreens—concealed amidst leaves and 
flowers as snugly as though they were so 
many huge red-bricked birds’ nests. 

It is seldom, indeed, that anything oceurs 
to break the dull monotony of life in the 
East. With no public amusements, no public 
promenades, colonists seldom meet each other 
save at the churches. There are, however, 
a few days in the year when a little change in 
this clock-work existence takes place amongst 
the burgher population; when grim-looking 
Dutchmen relax the stern sigidity of their 
bronzed features, and assume some gay suit of 
many colours. When portly sleepy dames 
rouse up for the emergency, startle the quiet 
family halls with their busy tongues, and 
scare the old watch-dog with the vivid bril- 
liancy of new ribands and elean Jace. One of 
these very few and much-prized eecasions is 
New Year's Day. 

In the afternoon of the first day in Jam- 
ary, 1850, I strolled out from the old, ram- 
bling, crumbling fort of Colombo, over a very 
shaky wooden drawbridge, through the broad 


prim-looking streets of the native town. The 
weather was fine; that is to say, parchingly 
hot; the sky was undimmed by a single cloud. 
The bland sea-breeze played coyly with the 
feathery foliage of the tall palms and arekas, 
and waved against the azure sky many a 
top of broad-leaved bright green bananas. 
The native bazaar, at the corner of the town, 
with one end jutting out upon the sea, was, 
for once, clean and gay. The dealers in fish, 
fruit, and curry-stuffs, appeared to have put 
on new clothes with the New Year. The 
huge white turbans, and gilt-edged muslin 
searfs, glistened in the noonday sun; and 
gorgeous, many-coloured vests and wrappers 
vied, in the brillianey of their tints, with the 
many-hued piles of fruits and balmy flowers. 
The very fish and vegetables appeared cleaner 
than usual; while spices, condiments, and 
sweetmeats looked down from many a loaded 
shelf to tempt the passer-by. 

Leaving this motley scene, where the song 
of the Hindoo dancers blended in wild har- 
mony with the Cingalese tom-tom, or drum, 
I passed on to the heart of the dwelling-place 
of the middle-class of Burghers. 

Before every house was an ample verandah, 
partly veiled by an open bamboo curtain. In 
these lofty cool retreats, were seated the many 
families of the plaee, receiving or paying the 
good wishes of the season. Once upon a 
time, the streets were graced by rows, on 
either side, of shady spreading souriya trees, 
bending over the footways, and peeping in at 
the verandahs, td see how the inmates were 
getting on; winking the large eyes of their 
yellow tulip flowers at the daughters, and 
enticing pretty birds to eome and sing 
amongst the leafy branches. But this was in 
the good eld days of sleepy Holland. Now, 
all are gone—green boughs, winking flowers, 
and singing-birds. More ’s the pity ! 

As I passed along, I met many groups 
of old, young, and middle-aged, evidently 
families, in full burgher holiday eostume. 
They were, in each ease, followed by two or 
more turbaned fierce-looking domestics, bear- 
ing enormous trays, piled up with something 
hidden from vulgar gaze by flowing veils of 
muslin. I could not help ealling to mind the 
procession of slaves, in the Arabian Nights, 
which we are informed followed the steps of 
caliphs and sorcerers, bearing with them 





huge presents of precious things from sub 
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terranean worlds. I watched some of these | bourhood,I reached the outskirts of the town, 
domestic embassies, and perceived that they | where are to be seen some of the prettiest and 
ehtered the houses of some of the neigh-| most retired of the burghers’ dwellings. 
bours ; there was a great fluster and bustle,| These are mostly fine old mansions of red 
and no end to the talking and laughing in| brick, with solid, grim-looking gable-ends 
the great verandahs. I entered the dwell-| frowning down upon the old rusty gates, and 
ing of a Dutchman to whom I was known, | the great round well by the forest of plantain- 
and found one of these family groups within. | trees. I found myself standing before one 
A rare merry scene it was. The deputa-|of these, in a sweet green lane lined with 
tion had just arrived; friends were shaking} lofty palms, spreading gorekas, and huge 
hands; the great black slave of the “ Arabian | India-rubber trees. The heavy wall in front 
Nights” uncovered the hidden treasures on/|hid the sturdy mansion from my view; but, 
the tray, and, lo! there were discovered—not| the gates being open, I obtained a peep of 
viles of glittering sequins, and emeralds,|the Oriental paradise within. Rare old fruit- 
and rubies, as I had expected, but a few | trees on the grass-plot were well laden 
vunches of yellow plantains, some green | with elustering, many-coloured fruit! They 
oranges, a handful of limes, half-a-dozen pine-| must have been in bearing when the old gen- 
apples, and a homely-looking cake frosted | tleman in the easy chair, and the pink cotton 
with sugar. These were the universal New| trousers, and the black skull-cap, was a mere 
Year offerings amongst that simple com-| child. How cool the place looked amidst all 
munity, given as tokens of good-fellowship | that dense green foliage! One might almost 
and neighbourly feeling; and, as such,| have caught a cold in the head by merely 
welcomed and cheerfully responded to. Little| looking in at the gate. The sun evidently 
corpulent glasses of cordials, or schiedam,| never troubled the little children playing on 
were handed round amongst all arrivals, rich} the grass under the thick clusters of mangoes, 
or poor; good wishes were exchanged; a few | sour-sops and plantains; except, perhaps, for 
stale jokes were cracked ; inquiries were made|a few minutes at noon. What a jolly old 
for the grandmother who was too infirm to} house it was, to be sure, with verandahs as 
join the party ; and away went the neighbours | large as the Burlington Areade in London ; 
with another slave and another heap of hidden land such windows! They looked like so 
gifts, to the next acquaintance. These pre- | many roofs of hot-houses let sideways into the 
sents are not confined among equals; the! walls; and, as to the doors, one might have 
most humble menial scrapes a few challies| fancied, from their size, that the family were 
together for the occasion, and lays at his|in the habit of keeping their carriage in the 
master’s feet an oblation of fruits and flowers. | back parlour, or setting out the dinner-table 
The very “ grass-cutter,” the imisiedite | in the doorway: there would have been 
ianger-on of stables, contrives, somehow,| abundance of room in either ease, and a little 
» get a few pines and plantains on a blue-| to spare, too! 
ind-white dish ; and, poverty-stricken though | There were nice beds of flowers on each side 
she be, pours out her simple gifts before her) of the large grass-plot, and orange-trees ; and 
master with gentle dignity. | the passer-by peeping in far enough, as I did, 
Group after group went through the town. | might have caught a glimpse of one or two 
Gay parties continued to amuse themselves in pairs of small pretty feet, and faces to match, 
many a dusty verandah. Scores of meer- | hidden away cosily among the roses and 
schaums sent forth circling clouds of fragrant} oleanders. Well, those are nice, quiet, en- 
white smoke; while many a dreamy Dutch-| joyable places, and much better than the hot 
man nodded in his high-backed, richiy-earved | dusty dignified rabbit-hutehes of the English 
chair of ebony. The hour of vespers ap- | on the other side of the fort! 
proached. There were heard dozens of little} I passed on, as my faney led me, until I 
tnkling bells; and forth came scores of dam-| came to another stout Dutch residence, which 
sels clad in pure white. Again the dusty streets | pleased me, though not so much as the other 
were busy and alive, and many of the good] one had done. It was altogether another de- 
Catholic verandahs lost their chief charmers. | scription of house, though doubtless pleasant 
Straying onwards from this bustling neigh- | enough in its way. It stood close upon the 
3 
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road, with all the garden behind it, so that 
one saw nothing but red bricks and, little 
Dutch tiles. There was no peeping in, there, 
through any open gates; no catching the 
daughters quietly among the flowers. 

The owner of the house chanced to be en- 
joying his evening pipe in the capacious door- 
way; and, seeing me surveying the premises, 
he at once rose from his quiet seat and bade 
me welcome. When he learnt my desire to 
examine his mansion, he gladly conducted me 
through the great rooms to the garden. The 
principal room or hall was of enormous mag- 
nitude. I believe you might have driven a 
stage-coach, with very frisky leaders, round 
the dinner-table without fear of touching the 
army of chairs ranged along the walls. I 
could almost faney the builder had made a 
mistake, and roofed in a good part of the road, 
I looked up, and thought I should never get 
a sight of the roofing, and wondered whether 
the sparrows building their nests so high 
there, ever felt giddy and fell down upon the 
dinner-table. The other rooms were smaller, 
but all spacious enough, and well filled with 
ebony and calamander furniture. On the 
whole, the mansion was elegant and refined. 
There was a degree of polish about the win- 
dows, and a sort of rakishness in the couch- 
covers and ottoman drapery, which struck me, 
while the very screen in the doorway had a 
jaunty air which there was no resisting. 

Right and left from the large house, ex- 
tended backward, two ranges of sleeping 
apartments and stores, with long stone ter- 
races, filled with flowering shrubs in gigantic 
pots. At the farther end were rows of huge, 
suspiciously-shaped jars, looking as though 
they belonged to Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves. At the termination of this pottery, 
were wide flights of steps leading to a neatly- 
laid-out garden, full of the richest flowers, 
and greenest shrubs, and most tempting fruit- 
trees, the eye ever saw, or fancy pictured. 
There was a small fountain in the midst, with 
a seat by the side, and round it lay scattered 
children’s toys. 

On the whole, this was a pretty place, but 
not so natural and home-like as the other; 
besides, the stiff terrace and the jars of the 


‘Forty Thieves rather marred its beauty. 


Such houses are mostly the dwelling-places 
of old Dutch families, the heads of which may 
be lawyers, or deputy registrars, or chief 
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clerks in a government office, and are none the 
worse for that. But, when I mention Dutch- 
men, by the by, do not let any one for a 
moment picture to himself the burly, bright- 
visaged, many breeched gentry of friend Knick- 
erbocker: that race has died out long since, 
within the tropics, Nankeen trousers, a white 
jacket and waistcoat—all fitting pretty closely 
on a rather slim-built figure—with a modern 
London beaver, make up the externals of the 
Dutch burghers of the East, 

Determined to see all that related to the 
day among the burghers, I had accepted 
an invitation from a Dutchman, a worthy 
book-keeper grown grey in the service of 
one of the leading merchants, to join an 
evening party at his house. I arrived there 
between eight and nine o’clock, and found old 
Samuel Kugper at the door, anxiously awaiting 
me, I was at once introduced to Mrs. Kugper, 
a portly dame, whom I found seated in solemn 
silence, on a huge ottoman, at one end of 
the long room. In vain I uttered innume- 
rable speeches, full of compliment; equally 
useless were my inquiries after her family, 
The lady, I found, understood not one word 
of English; and this is the case with most of 
the female members of these families, 

The room we were assembled in, was one 
of the huge warehouse-looking places I have 
already described. There were acres of glass 
in the walls. You could see all that was 
going on in the supper-room, everything in 
the garden, and not a little in the bed-rooms, 
In front of these fields of windows, were long 
rows of seats nearly all oceupied by Dutch 
and Portuguese ladies of every age. They 
presented a strange contrast to the merry 
parties I had beheld in the day-time. All 
the fun and jollity were gone. It was not 
etiquette to laugh or to speak aloud before 
the dancing began, and so all sat stiff and 
silent, like so many mummies. Had our as- 
sembling been for a funeral, or for reading 
a will, the solemnity of the company could 
searcely have been greater. It was painful. 
Our host, however, possessed good-humour 
enough for half the party; he was all smiles, 
from the heel of his shoe to the tips of his 
grey hair. More than once, I caught him 
rushing out into the garden to have a laugh 
all to himself. The wife was quite another 
sort of person: happy enough, no doubt, if 
she could but haye felt quite sure about 




















A DUTCH FAMILY PICTURE. 


the supper: but I could see the eares of fifty 
years of mullagatawny written on her brow. 
Half a century of obstinate appos, bad cooks, 
and impertinent ayahs, to say nothing of two 
generations of hooping-cough, small-pox, and 
measels, is surely trial enough for any ordi- 
nary woman. It had had its effects upon 
Mrs. Kugper. 

The young men grouped themselves about 
as we see soldiers on parade-ground: some 
were forming into squares, a few into single 
line : others, again, were leading offin columns. 
A few of the knowing shots were thrown out in 
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as you might fancy Laplanders would enjoy 
during one of their severe winters. I need 
not relate my sufferings during that time of 
trial, Suffice it to say, that when I staggered 
out into the cool shrubbery, I found myself in 
a condition which could seareely have been 
worse if I had spent a morning with the Fire- 
king, in one of his fayourite ovens. 

Dancing was followed by some very. in- 
different native theatricals, performed on the 
lawn behind the house; of which dancing 
girls, snakes, and a concert of tom-toms, 
formed a portion, much to the enjoyment of 


advance as sharp-shooters, and made attacks the guests, who seemed not difficult to please. 
on the female forees, entrenched on the sofas | And what a good thing. that is! 


and ottomans; but without any visible effect. 


I felt no inclination for more dancing, or 


The monotony of this curious scene was at | to partake of the enormous supper which I 
length broken by the entrance of a swarm of| perceived to be in course of preparation, and, 


fierce-looking domestics, swarthed and tur- 
baned in rich profusion, bearing before them 


little square stands—a sort of card-tables in| 


reduced circumstanees—which they placed 
with all due solemnity before the dumb 
ladies on the sofas. 

Other gay-looking servants followed, with— 
What would the reader imagine ? 
sherbet ? 
hot soup ! 


Neetar or 
No; with huge tureens of reeking 

The gentlemen proceeded to pour 
out libations of mullagatawny into divers 
soup-plates on the little card-tables. It was 
curious to see how animate] the ladies became, 
and how very kindly they took to the smoking 
beverage; evidently as hot as capsieums and a 
good fire could make it, I could but wonder 
of what material their throats were con- 
structed; and; when I perceived that the 
soup was followed by hecatombs of cake and 
goblets of hot-spiced wine, I felt as if on fire. 
The thermometer in the large open verandah, 
outside, stood at somewhere about ninety de- 
grees; yet these scalding potations were swal- 
lowed as though freezing from an ice-house. 
The honest, warm-hearted burghers, feeling, 
no doubt, the soothing influence of the feast, 
prepared to add to their enjoyments by a 
dance. 

The squeaking notes of an, old violin, 
accompanied by a brace of tom-toms, diffused 
activity into the hitherto dull assembly. The 
dance was led off by—lI perspire freely as I 
think of it—the hostess and myself. It was 
none of your sleepy, walking affairs, such as 
may be met with in English society, but a 
regular hard-working quadrille, such a one 


| 


| 





accordingly, left unperceived, flung myself 
into my palanquin carriage, and bade the 
driver go home. The night was then mag- 
nifieent. A bright and lovely moon flung many: 
anew charm among the gorgeous foliage that 
waved and lightly daneed in the cool sea 
breeze. The vast Indian Ocean broke peace- 
fully in phosphorescent curling waves along a 
pebbly shore. The air was soft and still, 
broken only by fitful echoes from some 
merry-making party in the distance, 

My drive took me by the sea-shore, and, as 
I lay gazing out upon the far ocean, I noticed 
a little black shadow on the horizon, like a 
ship, or like the shadow of some monstrous 
winged thing. I was tired of looking, and 
sleepy withal; so, I lay back and dozed. I 
looked out again, and started to find how. 
dark it had become. The horse-keeper, too, 
was urging the animal to its utmost speed. 
The little black speck on the horizon had 
swollen to a mighty, hideous mass of thunder- 
cloud. Already half the heavens were 
shrouded in pitchy darkness. I opened my car- 
riage windows and looked out. The storm was 
coming up with giant strides; some distance 
out at sea, a wall of smoking, hissing, bub- 
bling rain joined the clouds and waters, and 
shut out all _beyond, I could heat that 
mighty cataract. of tempest fall with a roar- 
ing sound, nearer and nearer, Before me, all 
was dark and stormy: behind, the 
groves of waving palms still slept in moonlit 
beauty, The distant hills were clear and 
bold, and seemed so near as though my voice. 
could reach them. 
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It was in vain my horse was urged onward: 
the storm was swifter than any living thing. 
The great black smoking wall came hissing on ; 
and, from its darkened crest, loud peals of 
thunder burst. I have been in many a storm 
in my day, but this was the most magnificent 
I ever saw. To go onward became absolutely 
impossible ; so fierce was the tempest. The 
the horse’s head 
away from the sea, and patiently sat it out. 
Peal after peal of thunder rent the air. It 


driver, therefore, turned 


seemed as though all the powder-magazines 


in the world were being blown up. First, 
there was a cracking and splitting, as of 


gigantic sheets of metal torn asunder ; then, 
a heavy rumbling, like ten thousand loaded 
wagons being galloped across an iron bridge. 
The air was no longer darkened; every foot 
of atmosphere seemed alive with lightning- 
life. By the glare, I could see some of the 
noble palms—at least seventy feet high— 
bending to the gale like willow wands, and 
literally sweeping the ground with their 
feathery leaves. More than one upon that 
terrible night, was shivered into splinters 
by the lightning; and many a stubborn one 
that would not bend lay crushed and helpless 
on its sandy grave. 

The howling of the wind, the thunder- 
peals, the heavy pattering of the huge rain- 
drops, had well-nigh stunned me. In nature, 
however, as with man, the fiercest outbreaks 
are the soonest quelled. In half-an-hour the 
moon shone out again in undimmed beauty. 
The air was calm and hushed ; and the parched 
earth and herbs, grateful for such a copious 
draught, sent many a fragrant blessing on the 


breeze, to tell their thanks. 
(Household Words, 


Causes For Marryinc.—Goéthe said he 
married to obtain respectability. John Wilkes 
declared he wedded to please his friends, 
Wycherly, in his old age, took his servant girl 
to wife to spite his relations. ‘The Russians 
have a story of a widow who was so inconsola- 
ble for the loss of her husband, that she took 
another to keep from fretting herself to death. 
A young and rather “fast” gentleman of our 
acquaintance married a lady nearly old enough 
to be his grandmother, because he owed a bill 
of fifty dollars for board. The bargain he 
afterwards feelingly described as a hard one. 

If you would not have your child grow up 
hard-heerted and cruel, never suffer him to 
misuse an animal or even an insect. 
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Tuere is a Springtime of the heart— 
’Tis found in infaney— 

When on its mother’s breast the babe 
First smiles in dimpled glee : 

When, like the bud upon the stem, 
Its life is but begun, 

And pearly tear-drops flee the eyes 
As shadows flee the sun! 


There is a Summer of the heart— 
’Tis found in early youth— 
When life is full of joyousness, 
Of innovence and truth : 
When clouds but seldom intervene 
To mar the sky so bright, 
And all is but a fairy seene 
Of exquisite delight ! 


There is an Autumn of the heart— 
’Tis found in riper age— 
When sorrow’s a familiar thing, 
And grief an heritage: 
When shadows thick and dark come o’er 
The beauty of the sky, 
And, by their dim obscurity, 
Foretell some danger nigh ! 


There is a Winter of the heart— 
’Tis found in Jater years— 

When life is full of bitterness, 
Of vain regretful tears : 

When stormy winds and chilling blasts 
Blow with so fierce a breath, 

That we would fain seek shelter in 
The anchorage of Death ! 


Whene’er the Autumn of the heart 
Shall cloud our lives with gloom, 
And Winter’s cold and chilling blasts 
Remind us of the tomb, 
If we but act our parts aright 
On Time’s uncertain shore, 
Our souls may know, in purer climes, 
A Summer evermore ! 
(Godey’s L. B. 


t! 
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A man should never be ashamed to own he 
has been in the wrong, which is but saying in 
other words, that he is wiser to-day than he 
was yesterday, 

He who has no respect. for religion can 
have no true respect for himself. 

Covetousness debaseth a man’s spirit, and 
sinketh it into the earth, 

Every heart has its secret sorrows, which 
the world knows not; and oftentimes we call 
a man cold when he is only sad. 


A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, 
will make beauty attractive, knowledge de- 
lightful, and wit good-natured. It will lighten 
sickness, poverty, and affliction; convert igno- 
rance into an amiable simplicity, and render 
deformity itself agreeable. 
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Nor far in rear of our bivouac is a small 
lodge, apparently of Chippewas, from the North 
shore. The Madeline or Apostle Islands are in 
front, rising out of the clear depths of Lake 
Superior—on the right, far to the southeast, 
and beyond the Bay of Chegorinegan, rise| 
the mountains that overlook the mouth of the 
Montreal river. Near the lodge is a small 
fire, anda kettle is suspended over it from a 
stake stuck in the ground obliquely across, 
the fire. There is no longer the light of day 
but only lingering twilight, which in high la- 
titudes, and under clear skies, illuminates the 
western horizon forhours after darkness has 
become general in every other direction. What 
can be more repulsive than the coarse features | 
of that tall squaw, sitting upon her haunches, | 
watching the kettle and the white fish which 
it contains. The few 
sticks she has just added to the fire flash up- 
throwing a bolder light and a blvcker shade up- 


Now you get a profile. 


Now she rises 
and takes the kettle and its contents into the| 
lodge, where the 
heard. 


on the outlines of her face. 


voices of children are 
She is heavy and awkward, but 
she is firm and athletic. She moves like a per- 
son conscious of strength ; and what though 
labor and many tedious marches have distorted 
her limbs, there is still vigor in that frame. 
Her face, broad and haggard as it appears, is 
not altogether savage. Her tangled hair, hang- 
ing wildly about her shoulders, parting occa- 
sionally, discloses a head, round, fall and 
large: not square, angular and distorted, as 
with many; in truth, with most of her race and 
sex. 

Let us take a peep into that lodge. We pull 
aside the blanket which attaches to the door 
(such is the Indian etiquette) ; it causes no 
Those 
white blood in their veins. Indeed, there sits | 
a short and slender man, beside whom the 
squaw towers up, like the father, above his lit- 
tle son. 


surprise. childreu evidently have 


“Bon soir—Entrez, messieurs”—we 
entered. A Canadian Frenchman is never at 
a loss for words. Bouchetie, the trader whom 
we saw before us, was from Canada, and 
French—the lowest voyager, who serves the 
Fur Company inthe capacity of servant, la- 
borer, and soldier, for $100 to $150 a-year— 
who endures the fatigues of incessant travel, 


WILDERNESS. 





and the exposures of rigorous seasons, snows, 
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rains and winds, from extreme youth to ex- 
treme age, never forgets to bein good humor 
to strangers, and polite to everybody. Strange 
beings ! hunger and toil, either of which renders 
most men morose and mutinous, do not des. 
turb the equanimity of the voyageur. 

He sings as loud on short allowance as on 
a full stomach. The livelong day he packs 
his load of 95 pounds across the Portage from 
posé to posé; rain or sunshine, it. is all. the 
same to him. At break of day he springs 
from his bed of boughs, throws aside his blank- 
et, full of vigor and life, mimiery, spirits and 
But why did the stunted Bouchette 
take to wife the Amazon who sits beside him? 
You shall hear. The winds rose too freely 
over the sea on the morrow for either party 
to proceed. We had won the confidence of 
the trader in the evening, and ventured to in- 
quire why he should mate with such a woman. 
A “trader in the Northwest is an agent or 
clerk of a low grade, who is sent out from the 
stations or posts to collect furs among the 
Indjan villages: in the gradation of service, he 
is next to the last or lowest. The Governor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company is a great 
man, residing in London. 


musie. 


He is next in con- 
sequence to the Governor-General of India. 
He traverses the British North American do- 
minions onee in two years; and making the 


| eireuit of the world, returns to London. 


Thenee are next the governors, the factors 
of districts, having charge of several posts. 
They are partners in the Company, men of 
foree of character, property and business 
qualifications. There are under them factors 
of posts, then clerks, then traders, then voya- 
geurs. The Indian obtains a credit for his goods 
in most eases, and the traders are obliged to 
make severe journeys in the cold of winter, 
from village to village, clan to clan, and family 
to family. As fast as furs are eaught they 
are collected, and taken to the post on dry 
trains, and the Indian who takes them credit- 
ed on the books of the Company. 

Bouchette was engaged in this lonely employ- 
ment in the winter of 183-, in the vicinity of 
Lac la Pluie. He was moving in a company 
of the Gens des Bois, a vicious, heartless and 
As they journeyed on through 
the snow, their wild rice beeame exhansted; 
and yet the journey must be pursued without 
delay, yes, even without slackening * ir 
speed. Hard life! How few people of the 


cruel tribe. 
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States realise the pains that are endured 
every year in these far-off regions of trade! 
How few of them are impressed with the 
idea that the life of the Indian is a continued 
struggle with famine! He has nothing to live 
for but food. In most parts of the Northwest, 
especially before you reach the Buffalo re- 
gion, it is more than he usually does to pro- 
eure a regular and sufficient supply—not 
more than he can do, but more than he actu- 
ally does. His confidence in the Great Spirit 
is unbounded—his capacity to resist hunger is 
astonishing. So it is with the Frenchman 
bred to the Indian life; but in the trial be- 
tween French and Indian muscle on an empty 
stomach the Frenchman lags behind. So it 
was here ; and Bouchette was weary and faint. 
He could not march with the iron-strung 
Gens des Bois. Hunger it is said, produces 
delirium as well as weakness. The Indian 
sustain him, and carry him forward a long 
time; but he falls at last, and ean travel no 
longer. They resolve toabandon him. It is 
many miles to the post, and the snow is deep. 
He is left, and the clan pass on. It may be 
like burlesque to compare that ugly woman’s 
face, with a nose monstrous in size beyond all 
example, that irregular countenance, shapeless 
and broken as it is, to an angel’s; but the 
overgrown squaw, with the heart of an angel 
of life and mercy, turned back to the side of 
the forsaken traveller. She gave him some 
kernels of rice; but this did not produce a re- 
turn of strength. ; 

There is no faculty but at some moment has 
a capital use. Here the enormous size and 
strength of this Indian woman saved the life 
of a human being. 

She threw his listless body upon her back, 
and brought it to the fort alive. Her care did 
not end here. The usual fever that follows 
exposure and extreme suffering from frost, 
attacked Bouchette with rigor. No mother or 
wife would have shown more watchfulness 
than did this misshapen northern girl to a man 
almost a stranger, and no more related by blood 
or obligations than any other member of the 
human race. 

He recovered, and returning with the tribe 
to La Pointe, his first act was to search out a 
priest, and make ber his wife. ~ 

Whether it was a mere fancy, excited by the 
story of her acts; or that, in fact, the rugged 
and almost deformed physiognomy of this 
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woman still exhibited traces of the kindness 
that reigned in her heart, I cannot with cer- 
tainty assert; but we thought, arter the recital 
of Bouchette, that her eye had a more gentle 
expression, her voice a milder tone, and her 
general manner more tender bearing, tha 
others of her tribe and sex. 

Is her husband a man-eater? Cannibalism, 
dreadful to civilised persons, is none the less so 
to the mind of an Indian; and yet it is not 
uncommon among them. There is a super- 
stition among them, that a man who has once 
tasted human flesh becomes possessed of a 
passion for that kind of food. They imagine 
that he feels a new desire, and lodks upon a 
young child, as a drunkard, on the morning 
after a debauch, longs for his dram. When 
Mr. Henry was journeying along the northern 
shore of the lake, about 1770, a young man 
came into his camp from the head of Gourlais 
Bay, nearly opposite White Fish Point. He 
had a wildeye. His haggard look to the other 
Indians was an evidence that he was a man- 
eater. Some one heard him say of the pa- 
pooses—“How fat they are!” There was an 
odor from his person so offensive that no one 
could remain in the same lodge with him. 
This, they said, was sufficient evidence that he 
had swallowed the flesh of his kindred. But 
he denied it. At length, search was made 
backward along his trail, and, not many miles 
from the shore, a hand was found, partly roasted 
upon a sharp stake near the ashes of an old 
camp fire. The party found other signs of the 
dreadful repast, and returning with the hand 
in their possession, the young man confessed 
that it had formed part of his meal. He had 
been incompany with two men and one woman. 
It was winter, and starvation overtook them in 
the mountains of Canada. The two young 
men agreed to kill the two others first, and eat 
them. When this supply was exhausted, they 
sat down—both minds intent upon the deed 
which was to follow. All the eunning of the 
Indian, his capacity for concealing his thoughts, 
his strategy and duplicity, were now brought 
into action. The life of one staked against 
the life of the other!—such were their secret 
and horrible thoughts. They go in turn to 
the hills in search of game, yet nothing is 
taken. I have said that cannibalism is repul- 


sive everywhere, even where it is practised. 
The inhabitants of the Australian islands do 
not seem to indulge in it from pleasure or habit, 
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but as a method of glutting a savage revenge 
upon their enemies, or of gratifying some god 
who requires such rites. It is thus with the 
northern Indians, The mass of them regard 
it with horror. But when, after long exposure 
to cold and hungér; rabid, weary, and hope- 
less—when, after enduring for days, as he 
knows how to do, and no sign of relief ap- 
pears, it is allowable for a party thus situated 
to decide upon whom the lot shall fall. The 
overruling principle of self-preservation, as in 
the case of an overladen boat at sea, by gene- 
ral consent determines that there must be a 
victim. In the North American forests, as on 
the ocean, the weakest of the party, some 
woman, or old man, is first taken. 


When Mr. Henry was engaged in one of his 
remote expeditions, he says he had great diffi- 
culty in protecting a young woman from the 
knife of her companions. 

The party to whom our young man of Gour- 
lais Bay belonged, acted therefore in con- 
formity to ancient and savage custom, when 
they came to the determination that one of 
their number should be made a sacrifice. The 
same doctrine, put into further practice, applied 
to the weaker victims. The two survivors 
were now about carrying the principle to the 
last extremity, and the great question was, 
which of them should be the executioner, and 
who the sufferer. At last the cunning of the 
youngest prevailed, and, coming in from the 
woods unperceived, he shot his companion in 
the head. It was the hand of this man which 
was found at the old camp. 


Such is the Indian code; but the man-eater 
is nevertheless an object of dread. The terri- 
ble appetite, of which he is supposed to be 
possessed, makes every one about him uneasy, 
éspecially the young and well-favored. His 
eye, they say, gloats upon a fat girl, like that 
of a eaged and hungry tiger upon raw meat. 
He appears to be ready to spring upon the de- 
fenceless, to gratify the craving of a stomach 
vitiated by hunger and unnatural food. He is, 
in fact, dangerous, because, in many instances, 
delirium succeeds after so much violence done 
to the digestive organs. But, on the other 
hand, he has a charmed life. No bullet will 
hit him. Often, say they, has the man-eater 
been shot at, and the ball produces no effect. 
In this case, Henry relates that one of the com- 
pany, to make the deed effectual, passed slily 
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behind the murderer, and sank the hatchet deep 
into his head. 


Our good Frenchman, Bouchette, confirmed 
the details given by Henry seventy-five years 
ago. He had himself seen these creatures, the 
“ man-eaters,” upon whom the tribes look with 
suspicion, and even horror. A member of our 
party had noticed at La Pointe, among the In- 
dians who came to the payment, a large, fero- 
cious, and strange-looking Indian, with red and 
fiery eyes, who was shunned by his fellows—he 
was said to be a man-eater. He was apparently 
insane, or partially so, and had the look of a 
demon more than of a man, 


Bouchette had been still better acquainted 
with such characters. In the winter of 183-, 
he was ordered to spend the season ia the vi- 
cinity of the “ Lake of the Woods,” and,erect- 
ing a smal] hut, passed many months in that 
solitary cabin. One stormy night, when sitting 
alone by the fire, the door softly opened, and 
a firure stood at the entrance. 


It. was a man, bareheaded and barefooted, 
who stood motionless and ghostly, but evi- 
dently desirous to come in. His figure had 
been reduced to a mere skeleton. His coarse 
hair stood out from the head, stiff with snow 
and ice. His eyes glared as though he intend- 
ed to make a bound, seize the trader by the 
throat, and suck his flowing blood. The mouth, 
horrible sight, had no lips! Broad and un- 
sightly as it always was, it now grinned a hide- 
ous row of tusks, white, and never covered 
from the sight. Instead of a mouth, there 
existed a circular border of raw flesh, which 
the delirious wreteh had gnawed away with his 
own teeth! Hunger, exposure and frost had 
done the rest, until the mere vestiges of hu- 
manity remained. He had tasted human flesh, 
and his tribe not only avoided him, but sought 
his life. Goaded by the internal gnawings 
of gradual starvation, he wandered about in 
the snow, a maniae; true to only one instinct, 
the desire of food, and, if possible, of human 
food. 

In such a state of mind, the system is said 
to be amazingly powerfal to resist the effects 
of cold. But the demands of the stomach rise 
also, requiring, in proportion to the tempera- 
ture and excitement, an increased supply of 
that aliment, which Liebig says, like fuel, sus- 
tains the warmth of the system ; without it, 
the inner coatings of the organs of digestion, 
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irritated and inflamed, consume themselves, and 
send a maddening influence to the brain. 
Perhaps there is a fluid circulating from the 
tissue of the brain through the nerves, analo- 
gous to the blood, which the heart drives in- 
cessantly to the minutest veins of the body. 
And when the stomach fails, this fluid, derived 
thence, becomes acrid and irritating to that de- 
gree, which produces delirium. However that 
may be, it is certain that hunger produces mad- 
ness. With such a sentinel at the door, what 
should the trader do? He seized his rifle, and 
pointing it towards the head of his visitor, 
prepared to fire—with a look more wild than 
before, the object, till now motionless, sprang 
back, and ran howling into the forest. On the 
next day he was discovered by some Indians 


and shot. {Democratic Review. 


ANGEL EVE. 


Tere was a sadness with the angels, 
There was a gladness with us here, 
When our little Eve came to us, 
In the spring-time of the year. 


Then before the heavenly Father 
3owed the Angels to the ground : 
‘Oh! our Father,’ asked they, mournful, 
‘ Where can angel Eve be found? 


* We have sought her, vainly sought her, 
All the fruits and flowers among ; 

But we found her harp was hanging 
In her chosen bower, unstrung.’ 


Then out-spake the loving Father : 
‘Seek her not in lands above, 

She has gone to regions earthly, 
On a mission of my love.’ 


But we knew not that our darling 
Was a wandering angel-child ; 

Though the thought was with us oftep, 
When she gazed on us, and smiled. 


One sweet twilight in the autumn, 
When all around us was bright gold, 
And in the west the holy angels 
Their purple wings began to fold: 


Our little Eve's smile beamed upon us 
As it never beamed before, 

And she straightway left the earthly, 
For the distant Eden-shore. 


There was gladness with the angels, 
There was sadness with us here, 
When our darling Eve went from us, 

In the winter of the year. 


Yet our thoughts, that once were clinging 
To the earth, now rest above ; 
Thus is wrought the blessed mission 
Of our Holy Fatuer’s love. 
[Knickerbocker. 


| vative. 





THINGS DEPARTED. 


I use the parlour, I am not ashamed to say 
it, of the Blue Pigeon. There was an attempt, 
some months since, headed, I believe, by that 
self-educated young jackanapes Squrrel, to 
prevail on the landlord to change the appella- 
tion of “parlour” into coffee-room; to sub- 
stitute horsehair-covered benches . for the 
Windsor chairs; to take the sand off the 
floor, and the tobacco-stoppers off the table. 
I opposed it. Another person had the impu- 
dence to propose the introduction of a horrible 
seditious publication, which he ealled a liberal 
I opposed it. So I did the 
anarchical proposition to rescind our standing 
order, that any gentleman smoking a cigar 
instead of a pipe, on club nights, should be 
fined a crown bow! of punch. From this you 


newspaper. 


j will, perhaps, Sir, infer that I am a Conser- 


Perhaps I am. I have my own 
opinions about Catholic Emancipation, Par- 
liamentary Reform, and the Corn Laws. 

I have nothing to do with politics, nor 
politics with me, just now; but I will tell 
you what object I have in addressing you. I 
ean’t help thinking, coming home from the 
club, how curiously we adapt ourselves to the 
changes that are daily taking place around 
us; how, one by one, old habits and old cus- 
toms die away, and we go about our business 
as upconcernedly as though they never had 
been, Almost the youngest of us—if he choose 
to observe, and can remember what he ob- 
serves—must have a catalogue of * things 
departed;” of customs, ceremonies, institu. 
tions, to which people were used, and which 
fell gradually into disuse; which seemed, 
while they existed, to be almost necessaries of 
life, and for which now they don’t care the 
value of a Spanish bond. There was a friend 
of mine,a man of genius, whose only fault 
was his continuous drunkenness, who used to 
say, that the pith of the whole matter lay in 
the “doctrine of averages.” I was never a 
dab at science and that sort of thing; but I 
suppose he meant that there was an average 
in the number of his tumblers of brandy and 
water, in the comings up of new fashions, and 
in the goings down of old ones; then of the 
old ones coming up again, and so vice versd, 
till 1 begin to get muddled (morally muddled, 
of course), and give up the doctrine of ave- 
rages in despair, 
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I have a copious colieetion in my memory | 
of things departed. I am no ehicken (though | 
not the gray-headed old fogy that insulting 
Squrrel presumes to call me); but if I were | 
to tell you a tithe of what I can remember in| 
the way of departed fashions, manners, and | 


customs, the very margins of this paper would 


be flooded with type. Let me endeavour to 


recall a few—a very few only—of what I call 

things departed. 
Hackney-coaches, for instance. Why, a boy 

of twelve years of age can remember them ;| 


Who thinks 


Grand, imposing, musty-smelling, 


and yet, where are they now? 


of them ? 
unclean old institutions they were. Elabo-| 
rate heraldie devices covered their panels; | 
dim legends used to be current amongst us 
children, that they had all been noblemen’s 
carriages once upon atime, bat falling—with 
the princely houses they appertained to—into 
decay, had so come to grief and hackney- 
coach-hood. They had wonderful coachmen, 
too—-imposing individuals, in coats with capes | 
How they drove! How 
How they swore! The 
keenest of your railway cabbies, the most ex- 


infinite in number. 
they cheated! 


tortionate of your crack Hansoms, would have 


paled before the unequalled Billingsgate of| 
those old-world men, at the comprehensive 
manner in which you, your person, costume, | 
morals, family, and connections, were cursed. 
As all boatmen at Portsmouth have (er say} 
they have) been Nelson’s coxswain, so used I} 
to believe every hackney-coachman I saw to 
be the identical Jaryey who had been put in- 
side his own vehicle by the Prince of Wales, | 
and driven about the metropolis by that 
frolicesome and royal personage, in company 
with Beau Brummell, Colonel Hanger, and 
Philippe Egalité. But the hackney-coach is 
now one of the things departed. There is 
one—one still, I believe—stationed in the envi-| 
rons of North Audley Street, Oxford Street. | 
I have seen it—a ghostly, unsubstantial | 
pageant—flit before me, among cabs and om- 
The | 


coachman is not the rubicund, many-caped 


nibuses, like a vehicular phantom ship. 


He is a thin, weazened old man 
in a jacket (Hear it!) and Wellington boots. 


The armorial bearings on the coach panels 


Jehu of yore. 


are defaced; the springs creak; the wheels | 


I should like to know 
the man who has the courage to call that| 


stumble as they roll. 
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|and their horses skittish. 


| and the Bourbon family. 


| Square. 
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hackney-coach off the stand, and to ride imit. 
He must be a Conservative. 

What have they done with the old hack- 
Have they sent them to Paris 
Are their 
bodies yet mouldering, as in a yale of dry 
bones, in some Long Acre coach-builder’s 
back-shop? and some day, mounted on fresh 
springs, fresh painted and fresh glazed, newly 


ney-coaches ! 
as raw materials for barricades ? 


| emblazoned with heraldic lies, with flaunting 


hammercloths and luxurious squabs, are they 
to roll once more to courtly levee, or civic 
feast, to stop the way at ball or opera, to 
rattle nobility to the portals of St. George’s, 


| Hanover Square, to be married, or follow it, 
| creeping, and with windows up, to be buried ? 


What have they done with the old cabrio- 
lets, too—the bouncing, rattling, garishly- 
painted cabs, with a hood over the passenger, 
and a little perch on one side for the driver ? 


| They upset apple-stalls often—their fares too 
| frequently. 


Their drivers were good whips, 
Where are they 
Do they ply in the streets of Sydney 
or San Francisco, or have their bodies been 


now! 


cut up, years ago, for firewood and lucifer. 
matches ¢ 

Intimately conneeted, in association and in 
appearance, with the Jarveys, were the Char- 
leys, or watchmen, They went out with oil 
lamps, the Duke of Wellington’s ministry, 
Like the coachmen, 
they wore many-caped coats ; like them, they 
wore low-crowned hats, and were rubicund 
in the eountenance; like them, they were 
In the days of our youth we used 
to beat these Charleys, to appropriate their 


abusive. 


| rattles, to suspend them in mid air, like 
| Mahomet’s coffin, in their wateh-boxes. 


Now- 
a-days, there be stern men, Policemen, in oil- 
- +] 


| skin hats, with terrible truncheons, and who 


“stand no nonsense ;” they do all the beating 
themselves, and lock us up, when we would 
strive to knock them down, There is yet, to 
this day, a watch-box—a real monumental 
watch-bex standing, a relie of days gone by 
—somewhere near Orchard Street, Portman 
It has been locked up for years; 
and great-coated policemen pass it nightly, on 
their beat, and cast an anxious glance towards 
it, lest night prowlers should be concealed be- 
hind its worm-eaten walls, 

And, touching great coats, are not great 
coats themselves among the things departed ! 
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We have Paletéts (the name of which many 
have assumed), Ponchos, Burnouses, Syl- 
pliides, Zephyr wrappers, Chesterfields, 
Llamas, Pilot wrappers, Wrap-rascals, Bis- 
uniques, and a host of other garments, more 
or less answering the purpose of an over coat. 
But where is the great coat—the long, volu- 
minous, wide-skirted garment of brown or 
drab broad-cloth, reaching to the ankle, pos- 
sessing unnumbered pockets; pockets for 
bottles, pockets for sandwiches, secret pouches 
for cash, and side pockets for bank-notes? 
This venerable garment had a cape, which, 
in wet or snowy weather, when travelling 
outside the Highflyer coach, you turned over 
your head. Your father wore it before you, 
and you hoped to leave it to your eldest son. 
Solemn repairs—careful renovation of buttons 
and braiding were done to it, from time to 
time. A new great coat was an event—a 
thing to be remembered as happening once or 
so in a lifetime. 

There are more coaches and coats that are 
things departed, besides hackney-coachmen 
and long great coats. Where are the short 
stages? Where are the days when we went 
gipsying, in real stage-coaches, from the 
Flower Pot, in Bishopsgate Street, to Epping 
Forest, or to Kensington, or to the inaccessible 
Hampstead? The time oceupied in those 
memorable journeys now suffices for our trans- 
portation to Brighton—fifty-two good English 
miles, Where is the Brighton coach itself? 
its four blood horses; the real, live baronet, 
who coached it fora livelihood; and, for all 
the “bloody hand” in his seutcheon, sent 
round his servant to collect the gratuitous 
half-crowns from the passengers. 

Things departed are the pleasant view of 
London from Shooter’s Hill, the houses on 
the river, and, over all, the great dome of 
St. Paul’s blooming through the smoke. What 
is the great North Road now? one of the 
Queen’s highways, and nothing more; but, 
in those days, it was the great coaching 
thoroughfare of the kingdom. Highgate 
flourished; but, where is Highgate now? 
I was there the other day. The horses 
were gone,and the horse-troughs, and the 
horse-keepers. Yet, from the window of the 
Gate-house I could descry in one coup dail, 
looking northwards, thirteen public-houses. The 
street itself was deserted, save by a ragged 
child, struggling with a pig for the battered 
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remnant of a kettle. I wondered who sup- 
ported those publie-houses now ; whether the 
taps were rusty, and the pots dull; or, 
whether in sheer desperation at the paucity of 
custom, the publicans had their beer from 
one another’s houses, and at night, smoked 
their pipes and drank their grog in one 
another’s bar-parlours. So, yet wondering 
and undecided, I passed through Highgate 
Archway—where no man offered to swear me 
—and came to the turnkipe, where I saw a 
lamentable illustration of the hardness of the 
times, in the turnkipe-man being obliged to 
take toll in kind; letting a coster-monger, 
and a donkey-cart through for vegetables ; 
and a small boy, going Islington-wards, for an 
almost bladeless knife. 

Where is Cranbourn Alley? where that 
delightful maze of dirty, narrow, little 
thoroughfares, leading from Leicester Square 
to St. Martin’s Lane? There was an alley of 
bonnet shops—behind whose dusty windows 
faded Tuscans and Leghorns were visible, 
and at the doors of which stood women, 
slatternly in appearance, but desperate and 
accomplished touters. Man, woman, or child, 
it was all the same to them; if they had 
made up their minds that you were to 
buy a bonnet, buy one you were obliged 
to do, unless gifted with rare powers for 
withstanding passionate persuasion and awful 
menace. Piteous stories were told of feeble- 
minded old gentlemen emerging from the 
“courts,” half-fainting, laden with bonnet- 
boxes, and minus their cash, watches and 
jewellery, which they had left behind them, in 
part payment for merchandise which they 
had bought, or had been compelled to buy. 
The Lowther Arcade was not built in those 
days; and, in Cranbourn Alley, there were 
toy-shops, and cheap jewellery warehouses, 
and magazines for gimeracks of every de- 
scription. Moreover, in Cranbourn Alley was 
there not Hamlet’s—not Hamlet the Dane, 
but Hamlet, the silversmith! How many 
times haveI stood, wondering, by those dirty 
windows, when I ought to have been wending 
my way to Mr. Wackerbarth’s seminary for 
young gentlemen! Peering into the dim ob- 
security, dimly making out stores of gigantic 
silver dish-covers, hecatombs of silver spoons 
and forks—Pelions upon Ossas of race-cups 
and church services,—Hamlet was, ‘to me, 
a synonyme with boundless wealth, inex- 
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haustible credit, the payment of Consols—the 
grandeur of commercial Britain, in fact. 
Hamlet, Cranbourn Alley, and the Consti- 
tution! Yet Cranbourn Alley and Hamlet are 
both things departed. 

In the shops in this neighbourhood they 
sold things which have long since floated 
down the sewer of Lethe into the river of 
Limbo. What has become of the tinder-box ? 
—the box we never could find when we 
wanted it; the tinder that wouldn’t light; 


the flint and steel that wouldn’t agree to | 


strike a light till we had exhausted our 
patience, and chipped numerous small pieces 
of skin and flesh from our fingers? Yet 
Bacon wrote his “Novum Organum,” and 
Blackstone his “Commentaries,” by tinder- 
box-lighted lamps: and Guy Faux was very 
nearly blowing up the Legislature with a 
tinder-box-lighted train. The tinder-box is | 
gone now; and, in its place, we have sinister- 
looking splints, made from chopped-up coffins ; 
which, being rubbed on sand-paper, send forth 
a diabolical glare, and a suffocating smoke. 
But they do not fail, like the flint and steel, 
and light with magical rapidity ; so, as every- 
body uses them, I am obliged to do so too. 


And, while I speak of lights and smoke, | 


another thing departed comes before me. 
There is no such a thing as a pipe of tobacco 
now-a-days, sir, I see English gentlemen go 
about smoking black abominatians like Irish 
apple-women. I hear of Milo’s, Burns’ eutty 
pipes, Narghiles, Chiboucks, meerschaums, 


hookahs, water pipes, straw pipes, atid a host of | 


name; neither do I mean those individuals 
who, rejoicing in the appellation of Francis, 
are willing to accept the diminutive of Frank. 
I mean those folded sheets of letter-paper, 
which, being endorsed with the signature of 
a peer, or of a Member of Parliament, went 
thenceforward post-free. There were regular 
frank-hunters—men who could nose a Member 
who had not yet given all his franks away, 
with a scent as keen as ever Cuban blood- 
hound had for negro flesh. He would give 





chase in the lobby; run down the doomed 
jlegislator within the very shadow of the 
| Sergeant-at-Arms’ bag-wig ; and, after a brief 
| contest, unfrank him on the spot. They were 
| something to look at, and something worth 
having, those franks, when the postage to 
Edinburgh was thirteen-pence. But the 
|franks are gone—gone with the procession of 
‘the mail-coaches on the first of May ; they 
| have fallen before little effigies of the sove- 
‘reign, printed in red, and gummed at the 
| back. English Members of Parliament have 
|no franks now; and the twenty-five (though 
| of a metallic nature) allowed, till very lately, 
\to the Members of the French Legislature, 
{have even been abolished. 

I never think of franks without a regretful 
remembrance of another thing departed—a 
man who, in old times, stood on the steps of 
the Post-office in St. Martin’s le Grand, with 
a sheet of eartridge-paper, and whom I knew 
by the appellation of “it forms.” “It forms,” 
he was continually saying, “now it forms a 
jockey-cap, now a church-door, a fan, a mat, 





other inventions for emitting the fumes of to- | the paddle-boxes of a steamer, a cocked hat;” 
bacco. But where, sir, is the old original alder- jand, as he spoke, he twisted the paper into 
man pipe, the churchwarden’s pipe, the unadul- | something bearing a resemblance to the articles 





terated “ yard of clay?” 
to moisten the stem carefully with beer ere he 
put it to his lips; when once it was alight, it 
kept alight; a man could sit behind that pipe, 


but can a man sit behind the ridiculous fig- | 


ments they call pipes now ? 
clay is departed. 
sometimes in the parlours of old city taverns ; 
I met with it once in the Bull Ring at Birming- | 
ham. I have heard of it in Chester; but in 
its entirety, as a popular, acknowledged pipe, 
it must be numbered with the things that 
were. 

Where are the Franks? 


The yard of 
A dim shadow of it lingers 


I do not allude 


to the warlike race of Northmen, who, under | 


the sway of Pharamond, first gave France its 


A man was wont | 


he named. He is gone; so is the sheet of fools- 
cap we used to twist into the semblance of 
cocked hats, silkworm-boxes, and boats, when 
boys at school. The very secret of the art is 
lost in these degenerate days, I verily believe, 
like that of making Venetian bezoar, or 
| staining giass for windows. 

| Whole hosts of street arts and street artists 
are among the things departed. Where is the 
| dancing bear, with his piteous brown muzzle 
‘and uncouth gyrations? Where is the camel ? 
| Where the tight-rope dancers ? the performers 
| on stilts? Where are these gone? Say not 
| that the New Police Act has abolished them; 
| for though that sweeping piece of legislation 
(has silenced the dustman’s bell, and bade the 
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mu‘lin boy cry muffins no more, we have still 
the organ-grinders with, or without, monkeys, 
the Highland bag-pipes, and the acrobats. 
The fantoecinis are almost extinct; and I 
suppose Punch will go next. It is all very 
well, and right, and proper, of course. Dancing 
bears, and camels, monkeys, and funtoccinis, 
are all highly immoral, no doubt ; but I should 
just like to see what the British Constitution 
would be without Punch and Judy. 

The small-coal man is gone; the saloop 
stall; the blind man and his dog are be- 
coming rare aves; the grizzled Turk with a 
dirty turban, and a box of rhubarb before 
him, is searcely ever to be met with, In his 
stead we have a liver-coloured Lascar, shiver- 
ing in white cotton robes, seliing tracts of the 
inflammatory order of Piety, and occasionally 
offering them in exchange for gin. Age, 
eaprice, the encouragement of new favourites, 
are driving these old-established ornaments 
of the streets away. 

Ido not quarrel so much with the ever- 
changing fashions in dress. I can give up 
without a sigh the leg-of-mutton sleeves, those 
dreadful pear-shaped monsters of silk and 
muslin, they wore about the year ’30. _I will 
not clamour for the revival of the bishop's 
sleeves—unwieldly articles that were always 
either getting squashed flat as a pancake in a 
crowd, or dipping into’ the gravy at dinner. 
I will resign the monstrous Leghorn hats— 
the short-waisted pelisses,the Cossack trousers, 
and flaming stocks in which we arrayed our- 
selves, when George the Fourth was king; 
but let me drop one tear, heave one sigh, 
to the memories of pig-tails and Hessian 
boots. , 

Both are things departed. One solitary 
pig-tail, I believe, yet feebly flourishes in some 
remote corner of the agricultural districts of 
England. It comes up to town during the 
season; and I have seen it in New Burlington 
Street. The Hessians, though gone from the 
lower extremities of a nation, yet find abiding 
place on the calves of the Stranger in Mr. 
Kotzebue’s play of that name, and over the 
portals of some bootmakers of the old school. 
The Hessians of our youth are gone. The 
mirror-polished, gracefully outlined, silken 
tasselled Hessians exist no more—those famous 
boots, the soles of which Mr. Brummell caused 
to be blacked, and in the refulgent lustre 
of which the gentleman of fashion immor- 








talised by Mr. Warren was wont to shave 
himself. 

Of the buildings, the monuments, the streets, 
which are gone, | will not complain. I can 
spare that howling desert in the area of 
Leicester Fields, with its battered railings, its 
cat-haunted parterres, its gravel walks, usurped 
by snails, and overgrown with weeds. I like 
Mr. Wild’s Great Globe better. I can dispense 
with the old Mews of Charing Cross, and the 
bill-covered hoarding surrounding them, 
though I love the latter, for the first announce- 
ment of the first play I ever saw, was pasted 
there, Ilike Trafalgar Square (barring the 
fountains) better. I can surrender the horrible 
collection of mangy sheds, decomposed vegeta- 
bles, and deeaying baskets, which used to block 
up Farringdon Street, and which they called 
Fleet Market. I ean renounce, though with 
a sigh, the Fleet Prison, acquiesce in the 
superiority of New Oxford Street over St, 
Giles’s and the Holy Land, and of Victoria 
Street, as compared with the dirt and squalor 
and crime of Westminster. Yet, let me heave 
one sigh for King’s Cross, that anomalous 
little area where many roads converge, and 
many monuments have stood. There was a 
stone monster, an adamantine Guy Fawkes, 
which was traditionally supposed to represent 
George the good, the magnificent, the great; 
his curly wig, his portly mien, his affable 
countenance. Little boys used to chalk their 
political opinion freely on the pedestal, accom- 
panied by rough cartoons of their parents, 
and guardians, their pastors and masters; 
omnibus drivers and conduetors pointed the 
finger of hilarity at it, as they passed by ;, it 
was a great statue. They have taken it away, 
with the Small-pox Hospital into the bargain, 
and though they have set up another George, 
stirrupless, hatless, and shoeless, in Trafalgar 
Square, and the Hospital is removed else- 
where, the terminus of the Great Northern 
Railway, and the pedestal with three big lamps 
now standing in their stead, are a dis-sight 
to mine eyes, and make me long for the 
old glories of King’s Cross and Battle 
Bridge. 

Smithfield is going, Tyburn is gone (I am 
not such an old fogy, Mr. Squrrel, as to be 
able to remember éhat; nor so stanch a Con- 
servative as to regret it, now that it is gone). 
Bartholomew Fair is gone. Greenwich Fair 


going. Chalk Farm Fair a melancholy mockery 
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Let me ask a few more inter- 


of merriment. 
rogations, and let me go too. 
Where are the fogs? 
vapours [ see hanghing over London, in 
December; but not the fogs of my youth. 
They were orange-coloured, substantial, pal- 
pable fogs, that you could cut with a knife, or 


Light brumous 


bottle up for future inspection. In those fogs 
vessels ran each other down on the river; 
link-boys were in immense request ; carriages 
and four drove into chemists’ shops and over 
bridges; and in the counting house of Messrs. 
Bingo, Mandingo, and Flamingo, where I was 
a small boy, copying letters, we burnt candles 
in the rusty old sconces all day Jong. I saw 
a fog, a real fog, the other day, travelling per 
rail from Southampton; but it was a white 


one, and gave me more the idea of a balloon | 


voyage, than of the fog de facto. 

Gone with the fogs are the link-boys, the 
sturdy, impudent varlets, who beset you on 
murky nights with their flaming torches, 
and the steady-going, respectable, almost 
aristocratic link-bearers, with silver badges 


often, who had the monopoly of the doors of 


the opera, and of great men’s houses, when balls 
or parties were given. I knew a man once 
who was in the habit of attending the nobilities’ 
entertainments, not by the virtue of an invita- 
tion, but by the grace of his own indomitable 


. impudenee, and by the link-boys’ favour. An 


evening costume, an unblushing mien, and a 
crown to the link-boy, would be sufficient to 
make that worthy baw! out his name and 
style to the hall-porter; the hall-porter would 
shout it to the footman; the footman yell it 
to the groom of the chambers; while the 
latter intoning it for the benetit of the lady 
or gentleman of the house, those estimable 
persons would take it for granted that they 
must have invited him; and so bowing and 
complimenting, as a matter of course, leave 
him without restriction to his abominable 
devices, in the way of dancing, flirting, écarté 
playing, and supper-eating. 


between are the link-boys in this present 


1852. 
beaux have vanished these many years ; 
and the only mementos surviving of their 
existence are the blackened extinguishers 
attached to the area railings of some old- 
fashioned houses about Grosvenor Square. 
With the flambeaux, the sedan-chairs have 


also disappearcd; the drunken Irish chair- 


Few and far 


The running footmen with the flam- 


men who carried them; the whist-loving old 
spinsters, who delighted to ride inside them- 
I have seen disjecta membra—venerable ruins, 
here and there, of the sedan-chairs at Bath, at 
Cheltenham, at Brighton; but the bones 
thereof are marrowless, and its eyes without 
speculation. 

The old articles of furniture that I loved, 

are ‘things departed. The mirror, with its 
knobby gilt frame, and stunted little branehes 
for candles, the podgy @gle above it, and 
its convex surface reflecting your face in an 
eccentric and distorted manner; the dumb 
| waiter, ugly and useful ; the dear old spinnet, 
| on which aunt Sophy used to play those 
lamentable pieces of music, the “Battle 
of Prague” and the “Caliph of Bagdad ;” 
the old chiffonnier, the “whatnot,” and ‘the 
“ Canterbury ;” the work-box, with a view of 
the Pavilion at Brighton on the lid; the 
Tunbridge ware, (supplanted now by vile, 
beautifully-painted, artistical things of papier. 
|maché, from Birmingham, forsooth,)—gone, 
| and for ever. 
Even while I talk, whole crowds of “things 
| departed” flit before me, of which I have 
| neither time to tell, nor your patience to hear. 
Post-boys, “ wax-ends from the palace,” Dateh- 
pugs, black footmen, the window-tax, the Palace 
Court, Gatton, and old Sarum! What will go 
next, | wonder? Temple-Bar, Lord Mayor's 
Day, or the *Gentleman’s Magazine ?” 

Well, well: it is all for the best, I presume. 
These trivial things that I have babbled of, 
have but departed with the leaves and the 
melting snow—with the hopes that are ex- 
tinguished, and the ambition that is erushed— 
with dear old friends dead, and dearer friend- 
ships severed, I will be content to sit on the 
milestone by the great road, and, smoking my 
pipe, watch the chariot of life, with Youth or 
the box and Pleasure in the dicky, tear by 
till the dust thrown up by its wheels has 
whitened my hair, and it shall be my time to 
be numbered among the things departed. 

{Household Words. 











Some hearts, like evening primroses, open 





most beautifully in the shadows of life, 

A mother’s purity refines the child's heart 
and manners, 

Every noble building gives influence to a 
better taste. 
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The following article on a subject which 
has excited much discussion in England, as 
well as in this country, is extracted from a 
work which will shortly be published by Lane 
and Scott. The extract will give some idea, 
both of the man who is the subject of the 
book and of the style of the author : 


One of the oldest servants of the firm re- 
lated to me their pregress from the old hours 
to those now established. When he entered 
the “ business,” it was small; all resided in the 
house. The hours were nominally from six in 
the morning to nine at night; but it was gene- 
rally ten and sometimes eleven o'clock before 
they could retire, and these hours continned 
even after some of them lived away from the 
premises. As“ Mr. Samuel” began to take a| 
lead in the business, he would often express 
dissatisfaction with this state of things. “It 
is not rational,” he would ery, “you ought to 
be at home with your families; we might 
just as well get done sooner.” As the whole- 
sale trade sprung up, of course there was an | 
increasing press of work; and every now and | 
then he would say, “Ido not like to see you 
here; I want to see you at home: we must 
get done sooner.” He made efforts and pre- 
sently the bell was regularly rung every night 
at half-past eight. This was a wonderful re- 
lief, and the men were well content. “ Mr. 
Samuel” was of course pleased with the im- 
provement for a time, but he soon began to 
feel that they had not gone far enough in the 
right direction. Presently he was again ex- 
pressing his dislike to see them working so 
late, and saying, “I don’t see why we should 
not get done by seven, yes, by six o'clock.” 
‘They thought this very kind of him, but quite 
impossible. Before long, however, they all 
found themselves starting for home at seven 
o'clock. Still he was not content! he aimed 
at six o’clock, and gained it; and then came 
the change whereby the work was done with- 
in the day, and the present result secured. 
By bad arrangements, or by employing an in- 
sufficient number of hands, the plan of elear- 
ing off the orders of each day within the day 
might have been the very cause of endless de- 
tentions; but Mr. Budgett so adjusted his 
methods, that the effect was a clear and con- 
siderable gain to all, Among other arrange- 
ments tending to shorten the day, one very 
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efficient one was that none of the men lef till 
all were ready ; if therefore the men in one 
department were behind, all the others were 
kept waiting. Of course they did not like the 
hinderanes, and those who caused it had abun- 
dant admonition: in this way the interest and 
the influence of the whole staff acted on each 
particular branch, and without any hint from 
the master about speed, and men were suf- 
ficiently prompted by their comrades. Thus 
with an increasing rush of business, the hours 
of labor were abridged, and every man in that 
great establishment could daily turn home- 
ward at five or half-past five o’clock, with a 


full evening at leisure. 


And why upon earth should men in a shop 
or warehouse be condemned to toil in the 
hours whieh other men give to rest? Is it 
not enough, if from morn till eve they are 
pent up and on the stretch? When the brick- 
layer lays down his trowel and the weaver 
quits his loom, when the reaper puts up his 
sickle, and the ploughman drives home his 
team, why should the shopman and ware- 
houseman kindle artificial light to witness fur. 
ther drudgery? True the bricklayer or the 
ploughman has heavier museular fatigue; but 
he has also the bright sun and the fresh air. 
His limbs are more taxed, but his vitals are 
more refreshed. It is one thing to spend 
twelve hours on a Bedfordshire farm, and an- 
other to spend twelve hours in a close shop or 
store. Within the last few years public feel. 
ing has much improved on this point. The 
oppressed class have taken up their own 
cause, and a cry for early closing has reached 
the ears of all. In the higher circle of trade, 
something has been done; noble and valuable 
examples have been set by some important 
houses. Many have reaped the benefit in bet- 
ter health, in mental feasts, in spiritual privi- 
leges. I have joined men in a house of busi- 
ness both before and after their hours of 
work, in noble and profitable exercises; in 
meetings for prayer, for Christian philanthropy, 
and for self-improvement; and one has felt 
moved to say, Peace be on the house where 
men ean spend such hours instead of submerg- 
ing all their waking life under the one turbid, 
headlong tide of London commerce. 

Some have heard so much of the early 
closing movement, that they imagine the thing 
is accomplished. Why, just start for a walk 
in the streets of London some night at half- 
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past ten o’clock, and open your eyes. Take 
especially the lower and less airy neighbor- 
hoods. See how the windows glare and the 
shop-doors gape, as if commerce were sitting 
within all greedy and unsatisfied yet; and 
master and men, pale by the gas-light, were 
his slaves, waiting to bear to him any morsel 
of prey that may pass. See that close-smell- 
ing lumbered oil shop, with boxes and bun- 
dles, firkins and jars, chips, matches, candles, 
ill-odored paints, and all sorts of unloveliness. 
See the youth with red hair and white cheeks, 
attentively waitings on that lady who asks for 
night-lights. That youth opened the door 
this morning as it was striking seven; the 
shop clock now stands at a quarter to eleven 
and during those sixteen hours he has been 
there behind that dirty counter, among oils and 
ochres, white leads, black leads, red leads, 
shoe-blacking, lamp-black and glue, indigo, 
rosin and grease—among sights and smells 
that never yet made eyes bright or olfactories 
happy. When he leaves this beauty of a shop, 
he will go up into the attic, and share a smali 
room with three or four comrades, Then to- 
morrow morning he will be there again be- 
hind the counter by seven o’clock; and be- 
cause to-morrow is the “preparation for the 
Sabbath,” he will be immersed among his un- 
lovable commodities just up to the moment 
when midnight is passing into morn, Now 
should you wonder if those white cheeks grew 
whiter ?’—if his poor mother, who thought 
that when her son “had got a place in Lon- 
don” he was in the way of well doing, should 
see him come home next autumn with death 
upon his lungs ? 

You ask the lady who has bought the night- 
lights, if she thinks it right to come to a shop 
at this hour. She tells you, “ No, she really 
does not like to be seen in a shop at such an 
hour, but she and her husband were just re- 
turning home from a friend’s, and remember- 
ing that she had no night-lights in the house, 
she procured them.” But when you speak of 
the poor youth who served her—of his sixteen 
hours daily work, of his cheerless life and im- 
perilled health,—“O really that never struck 
me.” No, to be sure, it never struck her, 
The clea soft, gentle tone—the good, kindly, 
honest loos, tell you conclusively that the far- 
thest thing from her heart was harshness to 
any mortal; yet, had she gone into such a 
shop at that hour, and. seen a son of her 








own there, it would probably have struck 
her. 

Even yet the state of things in London is 
very bad. The most protracted hours are 
still persisted in by the greater part of the 
grocers, chemists, oilmen, and tobaeconists, by 
the lower class of drapers, and by the shops 
of every description in the closer and more 
unhealthy neighborhoods. The greatest im- 
provement has taken place in the highest class 
of shops, where, though urgently needed, it 
was not so urgently as in those which remain 
as bad as ever. At eleven o’clock on a Satur- 
day night, you may see young men in that 
grocer’s shop over there, where they have 
been from seven in the morning. The sum- 
mer air is oppressive, the gas-lights are warm, 
their work is unceasing. They will not be at 
rest before the morn of Sunday: and one of 
those young men, I know, is a Christian bro. 
ther,—a thoughtful, reading, upright, usefu 
man—one who loves God and keeps his com 
mandments—and to-morrow he will teach the 
children of others for love of their souls. Ido 
declare it makes me indignant to see him shut 
up there at this hour. 

Even in the wholesale houses, where the 
ordinary hours are tolerable, the protraction of 
labor in the busy season is really horrible. It 
is a fact, that just during the rush of the 
spring or autumn trade young men are often 
at work till midnight, and sometimes till ore 
or two o'clock in the morning. After a mm 
has been laboring for a whole day in the city, 
with its depressing air, with its haste, wear, 
and tax, that he is to go on laboring by gas- 
light from sunset to midnight, and then to pass 
into morning, is intolerable; it is a pressure 
on human life and happiness which no plea of 
commerce, which no mass of lucre can justify. 
“ Business must be done,” is with some men 
the whole moral law of the warehouse; the 
ten commandments, with all the words of 
charity, flee before it. But no business must 
be done which mars happiness, risks life, 
presses and wears out your fellow-creatures 
for no higher end than to avoid “losing an 
account,” or forfeiting an order. Perish your 
orders and your accounts, rather than any of 
my fellow-creatures should be made consump- 
tive, or should be rendered sickly for life; ay, 
rather than he should go on toiling with a 
heavy heart, feeling that man was cruel to 
him and tempted to think that Providence was 
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indifferent. If you cannot do all your busi- 
ness without grinding men, abridge it; better 
do less than commit cruelty. Better that 
fewer invoices should be written under your 
roof, than that hearts should be broken under 
it. No power can compel you to undertake 
more work than can be performed without 
oppression. How ean you drive home, and 
dine and go to bed, knowing that in the murky 
city men are laboring by gas-light for your 
wealth alone? If “business must be done” 
at those hours, do it yourself; break up your 
own evenings, wear down your own health, 
make your own mother sorrow, make your 
own wife droop; but do not inflict all that on 
others. Not long ago a young man, who had 
been out on an errand from his warehouse, 
went into a room not far from it, and sat 
down for a while to rest; he was overcome 
with fatigue; he said to a friend, “J am worn 
out; and to-night I shall probably be at work 
till one or two o’clock ; we have been for the 
last two nights. Messrs. may be very 
good Christians, but their religion is of no use 
to me.” 





{Arthur's Successful Merchant. 





TRIFLES. 


A cloud may intercept the sun, 

A web by insect workers spun, 
Preserve the life within the frame, 
Or vapors take away the same. 

A grain of sand upon the sight 

May rob a giant.of his might, 

Or needle point let out his breath 
And make a banquet meal for death. 


How often at a single word, 

The heart with agony is stirred, 

And ties that years could not have riven, 
Are scattered to the winds of heaven, 

A glance that looks what words would speak, 
Will speed the pulse and blanch the cheek : 
And thoughts, not looked, nor yet expressed, 
Create a chaos in the breast. 


A smile of hope from those we love 
May be an angel from above ; 

A whispered welcome in our ears 

Be as the music of the spheres ; 

The pressure of a gentle hand 

Worth all that glitters in the land 

Oh! trifles are not what they seem, 
But fortune’s voice and star supreme ! 





Never forsake a friend. When. enemies 
gather round—when sickness falls on the 
heart—when the world is dark and cheerless 
—is the time to try true friendship. The 
heart that has been touched will redouble its 
efforts when the friend is sad or in trouble. 
Adversity tries true friendship. They who 
turn from tne scene of distress, betray their 
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THREE AND SIXPENCE. 


hypocrisy, and prove that interest only moves 
them. If you have a friend who loves you— 
who has studied your interest and happiness, 
be sure you sustain him in adversity. Let 
him feel that his former kindness was appre- 
ciated, that his love was not thrown away. 


THREE AND SIXPENCE. 

NovcHurensorovenr is a promising city on 
the banks of the Salmon, surronnded by a 
goodly neighbourhood of fair fields and plea- 
sant walks, and open in all directions to clear 
sun and air. It is half-commercial, half- 
fashionable. There is a sprinkling of good 
families, who live reputably, and give pleasant 
parties without seeking to “‘make a dash” 
above their neighbours. Hence, there is 
sufficient demand for blane-mange and cracker 
bonbons to enable a pastryecook to pick up a 
snug fortune in twenty years or so. Alderman 
Cracknell was that fortunate pastryeook. He 
had amassed a very pretty property; inso- 
much that nobody was surprised when he 
became the Mayor of Noughtenborough. 

But Cracknell was not merely a pastry- 
cook and a mayor: he was a conscientious 
and kind-hearted man. He had several chil- 
dren, and those who saw him heading the 
family procession to the old parish chureh on 
a Sunday, or reading the Bible to the same 
little assembly every evening before bed-time, 
could not but respect the steady industry 
that had surrounded his children with every 
comfort, and the still higher sentiment that 
directed their feelings of gratitude to its proper 
object. “Only a pastrycook,” or “ Risen from 
nothing,” were expressions of envy he did 
not care a bun about. 

Our Mayor gave away much that people 
knew of, and a great deal more that no one 
but the receiver ever heard of. He was libe- 
ral, also, in matters connected with church 
repairs; although he had not the smallest 
anxiety about medieval revivals. The one 
great wish he had at heart was the education 
of the poor. He had already built one or two 
schools, almost at his own expence, and he 
looked sharply after everybody conneeted with 
them. Every poor boy or girl in the place 
knew the Mayor, we might almost say, per- 
sonally—a knowledge which neither the livery 
of an alderman nor the title of mayor had 
ever tended to distance. 
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Nor was this taste for education a mere 

joining in a popular cry, or the result of 
a desire to depress the higher classes by 
elevating the low; for Mr. Cracknell, in his 
earlier and humble capacity of assistant to 
the old firm of Gun & Co., Belgravia, London, 
had always been a seeker after a better class 
of knowledge than two years at a day-school 
could have furnished. Because his time and 
opportunities had been small, his employment 
of them had been more earnest; and, as his 
position gradually bettered, when he em- 
barked, after much struggling and rigid eco- 
nomy, in business “on his own account,” he 
kept increasing his application with his 
leisure. Hence, at the age of fifty-one the 
Mayor of Noughtenborough was a man of 
varied and useful information, as well digested 
as acquired, and with powers of thought and 
“intelligence which, while they had never 
raised him “above his business,” had made 
him the sought companion of many men 
moving in a superior class, His retirement 
from business had now broken down every 
prejudice, even on the part of many families, 
who had only associated the name of Crack- 
nell with wedding breakfasts, lent plate, and 
pound-eake hedgehogs. 

The Mayor was not a deep linguist. The 
small smattering of Latin which he had picked 
up at Park-house “ Commereial and Classical ” 
Academy, had not been suffered to dwindle 
away, and he had scrambled together some 
French at an evening class, and had subse- 
quently learnt to write, read, and speak that 
language thoroughly well. But he was an 
encyclopedia of general social knowledge and 
anecdote. Furthermore, he understood the 
law more perfectly than ‘a great many of its 
practitioners; but on “Church Antiquities” 
he was tremendous, It was his pet subject, 
and his knowledge of the law was rather 
sought with reference thereunto. He was 
pathetic on the desecration of old cathedrals; 
and indignant that places destined for the 
worship of God should be degraded into show 
places for the emolument of the lay or cleri- 
cal proprietors. He could not conceive why 
& few dozen people, crammed into a narrow, 
ill-warmed, ill-ventilated “choir,” formed a 
fitting congregation in a building constructed 
to hold thousands, He could not help won- 
dering why there were grand organs in many 
of the London churches, which were confined 
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and ill-adapted to display the power of the 
instruments; while those in many of the 
cathedrals were small, out of repair, and 
ineffective. But, like most men of business, 
who have made money, his grand doubts 
and difficulties settled upon financial points. 

Although the acquirements of our Mayor 
had never been distinguished for 
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or any other of the ingenious tortuosities into 
which the imaginations of budding Cantabs 
are expanded; although the remotest idea 
of squaring the circle never entered his head, 
and even the pons asinorum would. pro- 
bably have proved as treacherous to his 
mental footsteps as the bridge in the Vision 
of Mirza; still he was a terribly skilful man 
at figures. At home he knew where every 
farthing went, and how, and to whom, and 
what for, and with what loss or profit, Ata 
vestry he was equally useful,. He could tell 
what money had been voted for such and sueh 
a purpose; and woe betide any mistakes on 
the part of the recipients or administrators! 
Hapless was the board of guardians upon 
whom his sarcasm, and, worse still, his minute 
knowledge of facts, once opened itself! Woe 
betide the butcher or baker whose “contract” 
| was broken! As for luxurious parish dinners 
‘out of the funds properly belonging to the 
door, Mr. Cracknell, like Moliére’s Mock 
| Doctor, had changed all that. 

But when Mr. Cracknell sat down te 
his Church history studies, the “figures” 
bothered him completely. Do what he would, 
he could not understand church arithmetic. 
When Jack Miller, the collector of poor’s 
rates, absconded, taking with him the wife 
of his “security,” who but Cracknell _ first 
discovered, and then adjusted, the defic‘ent 
money? When the Goodman’s Fields charity 
had lain dormant, who had called upon the 
trustees to refund, and who had calculated 
the sum to be refunded, but Cracknell ? 
No; whatever might be the matter with 
other people’s heads, Mr. Cracknell felt that 
his own head, like his heart, was in the 
right plaee. Let us see what was the arith. 
metical difficulty that could puzzle a man 
whose arithmetic was the terror even of work-' 
house contractors and county court attorneys. 

As you look from a little terrace in front 
of the “Line and Twine,” Traddler’s Hill, 
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you see the whole city of Noughtenborough 
spread out before you, like a raised map, and 
looking very active, cheerful, populous, and 
well-built. There are plenty of old-fashioned 
houses within the town, but you cannot dis- 
criminate at this distance. The cathedral is 
the chief object. The spire is a grand one, and 
tops everything for miles and miles around, 
while its celestory, or long range of upper win- 
dows, relieved by light buttresses, and crowned 
with still lighter turrets, forms a favourite 
resting-place for the eye, as it raises itself 
above the quiet stream of the Salmon Row, 
that winds round below the terrace on which 
we are lounging. The grey stone stands in 
pleasant contrast to the delicate blue of the 
sky, and the spire seems to direct all men’s 
thoughts to the heaven towards which it 
rears its own head. 

On just such a calm summer’s day as is 
most likely to make men thankful for what 
they have, without grumbling about what 
they have not, the Mayor might be seen 
walking along the terrace aforesaid. It 
was arare thing to see the Mayor walking 
alone; for although Mrs. Cracknell was rather 
an invalid, and seldom left home for any 
distance, he generally had a pretty daughter, 
married or unmarried, as the case might be, 
hanging on his arm, or else some old friend 
and companion in parochial or civil combats. 
But, on the present occasion, the Mayor was 
alone, and, we are sorry to say, had no com- 
panion but the uncomfortable words “ THREE 
AND SIxPENce.” 

Strange company, no doubt; and too little 
to harass the mind of our steady-going 
Mayor. Had it been an over-charge for 
cab-fare, he would have settled it easily 
enough, simply by not paying it, or by “com- 
mitting” the extortioner. Had it been fora 
doll’s bonnet, ora bottle of bouquet dela rose, he 
would only have kissed the extravagant little 
daughter, and thanked Heaven that he had 
wealth enough to purchase many more such 
little luxuries for the “whole lot,” as he 
familiarly called his family. But this “Turex 
AnD Sixpence” sate heavily on his soul. It 
was an incubus of other men’s evils; it was 
an indigestion arising from dinners eaten by 
his neighbours ; it was a silver imprint, in 
letters of current coin, telling a tale of other 
men’s dishonesty, misappropriation, and im- 
posture, 





Just at that moment, the Very Reverend the 
Dean of Noughtenborough chanced to pass by, 
looking unexceptionably respectable, black, 
and sleek, with a hat and cassock that even 
Wildgoose must have reverenced. He moved 
politely, and said, “ Good morning” to the 
Mayor, who returned both the salutation and 
the wish. But, as he turned away from the 
Dean, he mentally, yet almost aloud, repeated 
the mysterious words “ THREE AND SrxpENce.” 

Anon, he met the Reverend Wittigift 
Grypnell, Canon of Noughtenborough, also 
out for his morning’s walk, and looking quite 
as respectable, black, and sleek, as the Dean. 
Again polite salutations were exchanged, and 
again the Mayor muttered the words “ THree 
AND SIXPENCE.” 

What could there be in the presence of the 
Dean and Canon of Noughtenborough so pain- 
fully suggestive of “Turee anp Srxpence ’” 
Was the poor Mayor degenerating into mono- 
mania, and were clergymen the especial 
irritants that developed it ¢ 

No; the solution of this enigma lay deep 
in the volumes of church history, over which 
our worthy Mayor had been poring; and it is 
from those volumes only that we can draw an 
explanation of his deep and solemn musings 
on this important finaneial subject. 

Centuries ago, when scarcely a street-full of 
wooden houses formed a village where now 
stands the city of Noughtenborough, when 
the river used to flood the country ad libitum, 
and when monasteries were in their flourish- 
ing state, there lived a certain widow, who 
had long since lost her husband in one battle 
somewhere, and all her sons in other battles 
elsewhere. Bowed down with grief, her only 
solace was the society of her daughter, the 
fairest flower of the whole neighbourhood for 
miles around, but whose youthful countenance 
bore sad marks of early sorrow. Many had 
wooed her, but she clung to her mother; and 
daughter and mother lived on their life of 
mourning till age and grief began to make 
them more alike. They might have been 
thought sisters in years, as well as in sadness. 

Wealth, abundant wealth, was theirs, and 
charity, the truest, the noblest, and the most 
unlimited, proclaimed the fact. Religion, 
deepened by grief, but not degraded into 
abject superstition, had adorned the monastery 
of Noughtenborough with a hundred testi- 
monies of taste and liberality, while poverty 
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of every kind found relief proportionate to 
its deserts and its exigencies. 

But in all their deeds of charity, the ladies 
St. Bridget’s Mount had nothing so much at 
heart as the education of the most promising 
boys in their neighbourhood. Perhaps in the 
mind of the mother there arose some recol- 
lection of the noble youths whom she had 
seen speed forth in full steel, never to return, 
but to breathe out a last longing for a mother’s 
blessing, while the horses of their retreating 
foes trod their corses on the battle-field. 
Perhaps the daughter bethought her of the 
return of her last remaining brother, pale 
and wounded; how she had held the water 
to his lips, bathed his parched forehead with 
her tears, and how he had laid his heavy head 
in her arms, and slept for ever. Perhaps it 
was such sad, such holy recollections, that 


- made both the friends of every blooming boy 


they met, that wiped the tears of weeping and 
delinquent urchins, and that founded the school 
of St. Laura in Noughtenborough. 

Attached to the monastery, the school was 
of limited extent and endowment, but suited 
to the wants of the times. When ploughing 
was more fashionable than reading, and fighting 
more popular than either, no one would have 
expected a London University or King’s Col- 
lege in a place like Noughtenborough. But, 
as the magnificent cathedral rose out of the 
humble monastery, as fighting gave place to 
human pursuits, and as refinement propor- 
tionately increased, the number of the “to be 
educated” had increased in a correspondingly 
extensive ratio. 

Such was, briefly, the history of the school 
now attached to the cathedral church of St. 
Laura, Noughtenborough. The Dean and 
Canons, who had stepped into the enjoyment 
of plenty of the old property of the monastery, 
were quiet, inoffensive people, dropped into 
good berths out of close fellowships, lucky 
tutorships to “ nobs,” or the happy chance of 
being related to a Bishop. They lived well, 
died highly respected, and their places were 
gladly taken by new comers like themselves. 
In fact, they were all alike. No one ever 
missed one of them, for if prosperity and 
port took him suddenly away, the new comer 
was so like that no one found any difference. 
They paid their stated guinea, or five pounds, 
to particular charities, put a sovereign instead 
of a shilling into the offertory, preached 
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drowsy sermons on Sunday, and had large 
families of children, all with exemplary and 
methodical regularity. In fact, they were all 
copies of the last—all rubbings of the same 
brass; all equally black, grotesque, and im- 
perturbable. 

Among other “ regularities” of this worthy 
order, their visit to the school-house twice a 
year was an important event. The Dean 
appeared in his full canonicals, the Canons in 
theirs, the boys conjugated and parsed, and 
all was “perfectly satisfactory.” But there 
were still only the same number of boys on 
the foundation, and “twelve poore boyes” 
alone received the benefit of the education 
provided by the pious ladies St. Bridget’s 
Mount. The master was permitted to receive 
other boys, as day scholars at an extra charge, 
and, as the original salary was only forty 
pounds a year, and he got much more by the 
day scholars, he neglected the others in pro- 
portion. In fact,the day scholars looked upon 
the foundation scholars as a respectable kind 
of “ charity boys.” 

Often had our kind-hearted Mayor lamented 
the unimproved and neglected condition of 
the school, and sadly had he contrasted its 
present state with the intentions contemplated 
by its pious and kindly founders. Clearly did 
he caleulate how great ought to have been the 
means of education now at the command of 
the townspeople, had the money, left for that 
purpose, increased in the same manner as the 
incomes of the Bishop, the Dean, and the 
Chapter. But, with all his careful investiga- 
tion of documents, his anxious searching into 
history, nothing satisfactory rewarded his 
History appeared to be conveniently 
deficient just where a connecting link was 
most wanting ; abuses seemed to have grown 
up and vegetated in hearty freshness, with a 
kind of tacit consent, and certainly without 
any visible opposition. One office suddenly 
disappeared, and the incomes of other offices 
suddenly became larger; buildings were re- 
moved, and private residences enlarged. Mi- 
nor canonries subsided into paltry chaplaincies, 
and, in a word, the history of cathedrals 
seemed to be like that of the ocean, in which 
the large fish were continually swallowing up 
the small. 

Nor was the question of law much better. 
In the face of enactments against pluralities, 
our Mayor could not discover a single Dean 
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or Canon who did not hold at least one other 
living, while the chaplains got nothing but 
what had been first refused by the whole 
chapter. The statutes were either unsatis- 
factory, or not forthcoming. But among all 
the black index of perjury, misappropriation, 
and inconsistency, to which this melancholy 
study of a noble subject gave rise, one little, 
but distinct fact, was destined to make more 
impression on the mind of the Mayor, and, 
subsequently, of all England, than even a 
sanguine imagination would have ventured to 
prognosticate. 

In the ancient statutes of the School, which 
had fortunately been so mixed up with other 
interests, that it would have been impolitie to 
have lost them, it was ordered that the sum of 
“ Turee Pounps Sixteen Suitiines” should 
be paid to each of the twelve poor boys afore- 
said, upon their leaving the school, always 
providing that due report were made of their 
good conduct. 

Now it did so happen, that, of late years, 
the Three Pounds Sixteen Shillings, instead 
of, like the other monies similarly bequeathed, 
augmenting and fructifying three-hundred-fold 
or more, had unaccountably dwindled away to 
the magnificently insignificant sum of “Tuareg 
anp SIxPENce.” 

O most worthy Dean and Canons! Well 
might our Mayor pronounce these emphatic 
words as you passed in all your pride of black 
silk and respectability ! 

Was there some curse upon the funds left 
to these poor boys, that made them grow less, 
instead of growing greater? Was there some 
destroying angel that smote the fields that 
gave forth the corn whence these funds were 
raised ¢ 

Or did they think that it was a good thing 
that boys should go forth into the wide world 
with a little learning, and with three and six- 
pence to assist them to get more? Had they 
made a minute calculation of their own col- 
lege expenses from personal experience, and 
arrived at the belief that “Taret ann Srx- 
PENCE ” was the magical sum which should set 
a youth on his career, whether in the scholastic 
or the commercial world? Even supposing so, 
what had become of the remainder of the money? 

The Mayor was a quiet, but a determined, 
man. Not being in holy orders, he had not 
the slightest fear of being called an “atheist” 
for declaiming against imposition; and being 





perfectly independent of the Chureh, he could 
not be robbed of any emoluments. He accord- 
ingly held an assembly of the corporation and 
other chief citizens; and sent in a quiet, but 
firm and strictly legal, remonstrance touching 
the present state of the School of St. Laura, 
Noughtenborough. 

The Dean and Chapter, who had been very 
ancomfortable about certain similar disclosures 
which appeared to be going the round of all 
the similar institutions in the country, felt that 
their turn was come. If there had been the 
smallest opportunity for escape, they would 
have fought lustily. But they, like some of 
their predecessors in innovation, had the wrong 
sort of man to deal with. 

The character of the Mayor, and his influ- 
ence upon the citizens generally, were so well 
known, that the Dean and Chapter wisely gave 
up all hopes of bringing intimidation, flattery, 
or sophistry to bear on the present occasion. 
Accordingly, they sent a polite, but distant re- 
ply, avowing their intention of “considering” 
the subject ; and at the very next examination 
three of the boys were dismissed with the suin 
of Three Pounds Sixteen Shillings. 

They had, however, relied too much on one 
act of honesty, and had calculated too fondly 
on its value in wiping out a multitude of old 
grievances. The memorial sent by the Mayor 
and Corporation was more general in its de- 
mands. Not only was the dilapidated state 
of the school-house pointed out in strong 
terms, but the inefficiency of the master, the 
growing educational wants of the population 
of Noughtenborough, the want of a corre- 
sponding increase of educational resources, 
and other similar evils, were dwelt upon ina 
tone and manner that showed a determination 
to go on with the work already begun. In 
fact, the tacit admission that they had done 
wrong, implied in the immediate restoration 
of the Three Pounds Sixteen Shillings in lieu of 
the “ Tarez ann Srxpence,” which had dwelt 
so painfully on the Mayor’s mind, was a fine 
start for the opposing party, and the public 
press and the public thought so, and acted 
accordingly. 

The Mayor proposes to establish twelve 
scholarships of thirty pounds a year each, to 
be of three or four years’ duration, and to be 
furnished out of the misappropriated fands of 
the last two or three hundred years, eked out 
by voluntary subscriptions, in which he will 
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bear no inconsiderable share ; albeit he believes, 
that, were anything like the original will of the 
foundress fully carried out, still larger pro- 
visions might be made, even without extraordi- 
nary funds. He also proposes that a proper 
staff of masters, at proper salaries, be engaged ; 
and that the foundation scholarships, instead 
of being looked upon as “ charity-school” 
affairs, and the boys snubbed by the master, 
be made matters of competition to the rest, 
and that parents be led to send their children 
in the hopes of gaining one of the substantial 
prizes so established, instead of being taught 
to pride themselves on the nobility of their 
parents, which enables them to pay two guineas 
a quarter to enable their children to laugh at 
those for whose use the school was originally 
and properly established. 

Whether these bright prospects and excel- 
lent ideas will be fully realised, we cannot 
tell; but perhaps the fact that the most clever 
boy of St. Laura is just going up to college at 
the expense of the Mayor, and a few other 
friends of like disposition with himself, will 
paobably shame the “authorities” into study- 
ing arithmetic a little, and reforming the cor 
rupt and lazy system which clings as firmly 
and unflinchingly to the cathedral of St. Laura, 
Noughtenborough, as the ivy to the old stone- 
wall around its meadows. 

The Mayor is as hearty as ever, and will 
probably be returned to Parliament next year. 
If so, we will merely say a few words of cau- 
tion to Deans and Chapters. 

A wiser man than any of us once said, * Take 
care of the shillings, and the pounds will take 
eare of themselves.” In like manner we say, 
If you would not provoke too much inquiry, 
that may end in your destruction, beware of 
seeking to pay Three Pounds Sixteen with 

THREE AND SIxXPENce. 
{Household Words, 
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NARRATIVE OF A SURVIVOR. 


A Few weeks since, the British steamer 
“ Amazon ” sailed from England for the West 
Indies, with a large number of passengers. A 
day or two after their departure, the steamer 
took fire and burned to the water’s edge, 
nearly all on board perishing either in the fire 
or the surrounding ocean. Mr. Neilson, one 
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of three passengers picked up by the brig 
Marsden, on the morning after the burning of 
the Amazon, has addressed a letter, giving 
the fullest connected account of the calamity 
yet published, to the London Times. We 
copy the essential parts of it:— 

The wind was right ahead, but she proceed- 
ed steadily on till about 9 o’clock, when the 
bearings of the cranks of the paddle shaft be- 
came so hot that she was stopped, until by 
pumping water upon them for an hour, she 
was enabled to proceed. The operation was 
repeated during the night and following morn- 
ing, and on Saturday, at 12 o’elock, our posi- 
tion was lat. 49, 12 long. 4. 57. Towards even- 
ing the wind increased, still ahead—our course 
west and by south half south. Between 8 
and 9 o’clock I was walking the deck with Mr. 
Best, of Barbadoes, speaking of the state of 
the engines, on which they were then pumping. 
“ You appear very anxious about those en- 
gines,” said he: “is there any danger?” 
* None,” said I, “ as long as there is plenty of 
sea-room: but, with our engines stopped, on a 
lee shore, I would not give much for our 
chance for escape in such a night as we are like- 
ly to have from the appearance of the weather.” 
“I hope,” said he, “there is no chance of 
fire, as we should have two elements to con- 
tend with.” “I hope not,” I replied, “for we 
should have three, as it is evidently going te 
blow a gale, and we must then look to the 
fourth for our refuge.” “God forbid!” said 
he, “three to one are fearful odds, Good 
night,” and he went below. I then proceed- 
ed to the engine-room, and found the bearings 
very hot. I mentioned to one of the engineers 
my apprehensions for the night, and recom- 
mended to slacken speed; while we were yet 
speaking the bearings became so hot that the 
contents of the grease cup burst off like so 
much steam. Mr. Angus, the chief engineer, 
who had been most constant in his atteptions, 
was immediately on the spot, stopped the en- 
gines, slacked the eaps, and applied the pumps 
for two hours before he could proceed. I had 
several times during the day conversed with 
Mr. Angus on the state of the engines, which, 
he told me, he did not expect would get settled 
to their bearings for at least a week. 

From the necessity of keeping the bearings 
constantly lubriedted, a very large vessel of 
grease stood at the door of the store-room, 
which was under the galley. At about 114 
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the engines were again put about, and I went 
on deck and joined Captain Symons, who stat- 
ed his apprehension of a heavy gale before 
morning, when he expected rain and a change 
of wind to the northward. We conversed till 
midnight, when he went below. 

Being partially conversant with machinery, 
I felt anxious about the state of the engines, 
and walked the deck until 124, when I again 
went to the engine-room, leaving Mr. Vincent, 
midshipman of the watch, on deck. 

The engines were then going at three-quar- 
ters’ speed and the engineer in attendance, 
putting his hand on the bearings, told me all 
was going on comfortably, and I aeeordingly 
retired to rest. 

About ten minutes after I had left the deck 
Mr. Vincent proceeded below to set the time, | 
by the captain’s directions, when he perceived | 
smoke and fire coming up the fore-hatehway 
past the ship’s galley. He immediately gave 
the alarm to the officer of the watch, and ran 
aft to inform the captain, who instantly came 
on deck and directed his whole energies to the 
suppression of the fire. 

I had not been in bed five minutes when I 
first heard the alarm-bell, and the cries of 
* Fire!” which were accompanied by the 
shrieks of several of the female cabin passen- 
gers; in rushing from my berth] saw the sparks 
and flames ascending the main hatchway above 
the engines, and many of the passengers hurry- 
ing on deck in their night-clothes. 

I retiréd to my cabin and put on part of my 
clothes, when the increasing confusion warned 
me to lose on time in reaching the deck. 

The first person I saw on reaching the deck 
was Mr. Burnett, of Trinidad, standing in his 
nightshirt, with a life-buoy round him, which 
brought to my mind that I had left a life-belt 
in my cabin, which I might perhaps recover 
if [had yet time. I looked towards the flames, 
which were rising from the main and fore- 
hatchways, in so bright a mass as to convey the | 
impression that the fire had originated in or 
near the oil store-room, and that there might 
be time to regain my cabin, which I succeeded 
in doing, though the windows were snapping 
right and left with the heat of the flames. 

I could not at first lay my hand on the belt, 
it being dark ; just as I had found it a tremen- 
dous erash of the glass panels of the division 
at the end of the cabins announced the approach 
of the fire aft. 











On leaving my cabin to regain the deck, 
several of the cabin passengers, appalled at the 
approach of the fire, dared not attempt the ap- 
proach of the companion-stairs; I urged them 
forward in vain, and drawing a long breath, I 
gained the upper deck unhurt. 

No description could convey any adequate 
impression of the scene which there presented 
itself. With the exception of the officers and 
men of the night-wateh, I was the only one 
even partially clothed. 

Whatever human exertion could effect was 
attempted by Capt. Symons, regardless of him- 
self, to induce the assistance of others to ex- 
tinguish the flames; but in vain, for so rapid 
was their progress that all communication 


fore and aft was already obstructed. The 


last order I heard him give was, “For 
God’s sake, Mr. Roberts, put her before the 
wind.” 

This Mr. Roberts immediately attempted, 
and young Vincent, who was lowering down 
the dingy, jumped to the helm and put it hard 
up, until the ship paid off. 

In the mean time the aftermost boat on the 
port side (I think the mail boat) was lowered 
down, with probably twenty-five people in her ; 
but the moment she touched the water she 
swamped, and all hands that were in her drifted 
astern, all clinging together with dreadful 
shrieks. 

The next boat forward (the pinnace) was 
also lowered full, but by some accident the 
after tackle alone got unhooked, as she drag- 
ged forward by the fore tackle with such rapi- 
dity that the sea swept round her sides, and 
washed every soul out of her. 

The next boat on the same side was a No, 2 
life-boat, at which I observed several hands 
trying to get her into the water while the fire 
was rapidly coming aft, and on the platform 
of the paddle-box was a White’s life-boat so 
secured as to render it almost impossible un- 
der such circumstances to get her loose. In 
the meantime Mr. Vincent, with three of the 
erew and one passenger, had got into the 
dingy, which was hanging over the stern. A 
similar number of boats were on the starboard 
side. The aftermost boat, which I think was 
the gig, was lowered only half full of people. 
In the next boat (a Green’s life-boat) were 
about 12 of the crew, most of them dressed, 
trying to get her launched, which, however, 
they could not effect, owing to her keel being 
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socketed in the keel-crane, which projected 
from: the sbir’s side, 

My first intention on eoming on deck in my 
life-belt, and seeing the confusion that pre- 
vailed, was to wait until a boat had got clear 
and then jump over-board and swim to it; 
but, on observing the coolness with which the 
men in the life-boat were working, I deter- 
mined to share their fate, and accordingly got 
Our 
united efforts proved ineffectual; the fire had 


into the boat to assist in launching her. 


reached the companion, when one of the men, 
seizing my arm, said, “Jump on deck, and 
haul away that tackle fall.” We both did so 
at the after tackle, two other men being at the 
We raised the boat, the 
men in her, out of the gripe of the crane, and 


fore-tackle. with 
one of the men loosening the bolt, I got over 
the ship’s side and shoved the crane in, and 
the boat began to lower. 

At this time the second eutter had reached 
the water, and when a sea struck the bow, and 
as the ship rose from the swell of the waves, 
she lifted the boat perpendicularly by the stern 
tackle and discharged all the unfortunate in- 
mates but two, who hung, shrieking, across 
the thwarts. 

The flames were now rushing up the com- 
panion with such fury that they caught the 
two men who were lowering the fore-tackle 
of our life-boat, and burnt the hair off the 
face of one of them, who immediately jumped 
into the boat, followed by the man at the 
after-tackle. 
slid down the tackle into the 


I sprang from the side, and 
boat as she 
reached the water, and as the other man at 
the fore-tackle did the same, I gave the word 
“ Hold hard!” 
sailors, who had far more presence of mind. 
“Fend her off! If we drift under the cutter 
she'll stave through us. 


to put away. said one of the 


Now cut away,” said 
he, and we drifted clear, the doomed ship 
rushing madly forward, the sport of the com- 
bined fury of three elements, so sadly alluded 
But far above 
the roaring crash of wind and wave ard fire, 


to in my remark to Mr. Best. 


rang the shrieks of the helpless sufferers on 
board the ill-fated Amazon. 

From a moment of deep and heartfelt grati- 
tude to Providence we were roused by the 
cries of our drowning fellow-creatures around 
us, to whom, alas! we could render no assis- 
tance, for the pars were lashed midships, and 
the rudder was stowed away. Of two loese 
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oars that had been thrown into the boat, we 
pushed one to a poor creature who was within 
two yards of us, but the shrill bubbling ery 
which accompanied his effort to reach it told 
too sadly it was in vain, 

We were now hailed by the dingy, which 
had left the vessel about the same time as we 
ourselves. She was fast filling with water, 
which Vincent was bailing out with his boots, 
We called them te 
come alongside, and took them into the life- 
boat, laying Mr. Sisley, the passenger, who 
was more dead than alive, at the bottom of the 
boat. 

We took the dingy in tow, and got our 
rudder shipped, threw the masts over board, 
(for we had no sails,) got the oars ont into 
their crutehes, which we had not been able to 
find till then, and pulled away for the burning 
The fire 
gave us plenty of light, though the moon was 
The wind, however, had 
now increased to a severe gale, and before we 


having cut the tops off. 


ship, to try to save some more lives. 
obscured by clouds. 


had proceeded far on our mission, a heavy sea 
struck the dingy and capsized her and drove 
ler on our stern, broke away our rudder, and 
nearly half filled us with water. 

I was on the bow, and sang out to cut away 
the dingy, and get her head to wind, which 
Mr. Vincent, who was in the stern, had al, 
ready commenced doing, and scarcely was this 
accomplished ere the approach of a tremen- 
dous sea through the surf, and over the top 
of which our boats gallantly rode, gave us 
ground for hope that we still might live 
through that awful night. It was, however, 
vain to attempt the rescue of those who were 
drowning round us. The slightest deviation 
from the wind’s eye, in such a sea, would have 
swamped our boat. Behind us the burning 
ship shed a light which illumined the sky and 
Before us the sky and 
sea seemed to meet in one dark undistinguish- 


sea for miles round. 


able mass, the immediate approach of the 
waves being indicated by a rushing sound as 
their crests broke far above our heads in a 
long white line of foam, glaringly reflecting 
the light of the burning ship behind us. In 
this position, without food or water (for we 
staved our only small water-cask to bail the 
boat when nearly swamped,) without compass 
or rudder, and several only half clothed, we 
remained for about three hours, Vincent in the 
stern and I in the bow, watching the approach 
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of the waves and giving the orders to the men 
to pull starboard or pull port, so as to keep 
her head to windward. 

During this time we were drifting towards 
the ship, which wis burning broadside on to 
the wind. Her mainmast went first, and the 
foremast, and a considerable time elapsed be- 
fore her mizenmast went ; directly after which 
I noticed a slight explosion of gunpowder. 
Previous to this a bark hove in sight, and passed 
between the stern of our boat and the burning 
ship. We judged her to be outward bound, 
from her being under close-reefed topsails, 
As she passed, between 300 and 400 yards dis- 
tant, we several times hailed her with our unit- 
ed voices, strengthened by all the energy of 
despair. She answered us and brailed her 
spanker, and we thought was preparing to bear 
up to our rescue. 

I shall never forget the deep sob of hope 
with which I noticed these preparations, or the 
bitterness of feeling with which I saw him 
spread his canvas to the wind and wear round 
past the burning vessel as he left us to our fute. 

For some short time past I had noticed a 
boat a short distance from our starboard beam, 
which I believe was the gig, with apparently 
about half a dozen hands in her. She now 
began to call for assistance, which also we 
could not attempt to offer, the sea was running 
80 high. 

This continued for some time, when the 
hailing suddenly ceased, and as I never saw 
her afterwards, though I often looked most anxi- 
ously in that direction, I cannot resist the sad 
conviction that she shared the fate of the other 
boats. 

About 4 o'clock it begay to rain heavily, 
which beat down the sea, and as the wind, 
which had hitherto been 8. W., got round to 
the N., it blew more steadily and with less vi- 
olence. 

We accordingly put the boat’s head down 
the wind and pulied awz, astern of the burn- 
ing ship. Her chimneys were red hot, and as 
we crossed her stern at the distance of about 
half a mile, her magazine exploded, discharg- 
ing a considerable number of rockets, and in 
about half an hour after her funnels went over 
her side she sank beneath the waves, and the 
red lurid light which for the last five hours had 
illumed the dreary expanse of ocean, and formed 
the strong ground of hope for the attraction of 
succor, was succeeded by a gloomy darkness. 





Remembering Captain Symons’ observation 
as to the change of wind in the event of rain, 
and having frequently noted our course by the 
compass during the previous day, I was enabled 
to form some notions, though a vague one, 
of the position of the coast of France and 
the Britis Channel, and we pulled away in 
that direction during the remainder of the 
night. 

The morning broke bright and clear, and 
never was a rising sun hailed by an eastern de- 
votee with more fervent gratitude than that 
with which we blessed Almighty Providence 
for having preserved us from the complicated 
dangers of such a night. And, though our 
position and prospects were by no means those 
which would have been selected from choice, 
the buoyancy of hope induced us to think only 
of the chance of being picked up by a passing 
vessel, 

I joined Vincent in the stern and we proceed- 
ed to con over our probable distance from land, 
and as we knew that unless picked up we 
could not make it for five or six days, even 
with a favorable wind, we -arranged fora di- 
vision of the men into watches, taking one 
each, 

The wind considerably abated, and we pull- 
ed steadily on for about three hours longer, 
when the man on the look-out forward cried 
out that he saw a sail. At least a quarter of 
an hour elapsed before it could be again sight- 
ed, and still longer ere it showed, by its in- 
creased size, that it was outward bound. We 
immediately altered our course, and commenced 
pulling dead to windward, so as to intercept 
her, which, with a couple of hours hard pulling, 
we managed to accomplish, and hailed her be- 
fore she was aware of our approach. She 
was an outward-bound brig, and from her 
white sails and green caboose we took her for 
a foreigner, and one of our men hailed in the 
Dutch language. 

As we had been approaching her, thinking 
of the bark that had left us during the 
night, we were speculating hen chance of 
obtaining assistance, but we little expected 
that our first hail would be followed by every 
exertion to get away fromus, The wind had, 
however, completely lulled ; I saw that we 
had the speed of her, and I shouted to the 
men to give way, and we would board her by 
foree. ‘ 

This was unnecessary, for the captain, 
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whom the gale had kept on deck all the previ- 
ous night, and had been asleep in his berth 
when we first hailed, now came on deck, back- 
ed his mainsail and ‘naintopsail, and, calling 
us to come up alongside, cast a rope to make 
fast to our boat. Though the wind was 
down, there was so much sea on as to render 
it a difficult matter to board the brig. 
al ropes were thrown over, one of which I 


Sever- 


seized, but from its only being partially se- 
cured I fell overboard, but was immediately 
picked up, not a bit the worse, and we all suc- 
ceeded in getting on board the brig Marsden 
Nothing 


> 


from London, bound to Carolina. 
could exceed the kindness with which Capt. 
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I have been in scenes which have tried the 
nerves of hardened men, but never in any 
more calculated to try them than those through 
which this young officer passed unruffled. I 
must speak also in the highest terms of the 
steadiness, firmness and unweared exertions 
of our boat’s crew, who, notwithstanding the 
heavy sea, and the crowded state of the boat, 
with 21 in her, were most eager to brave eve- 
ry danger for the chance of offering still fur- 

ther aid to their drowning comrades, while the 
| possibility of a chanee still remained. There 
| are two or three points to which I wish to 
| call attention, in connection with all steam ves- 
| sels. 





Evans treated us all, giving us beds and pro- | There ought to be some means available on 
iis vessel could afford. | the upper deck of opening the feed-eock of the 
He first tried to land us on the coast of France, | boilers (the man who did it on board the Ama- 
but the wind shifting he was obliged to stand | zon gave me a fearful account of his narrow 


viding the best resources | 


out to sea in the hope of falling in with an in-| escape), and also of wooding the fire-house 


ward-bound ship; this not occurring, he deter- 
mined to land us on the coast of England, and 
tried for Falmouth. 
zy, the wind began to blow, and as he had 


The weather became ha- 


not been able to get a sight of the sun atnoon 
on Tuesday, and the weather thickened in the 
direction of the English coast, towards even- 


ing he stood up Channel, made the Eddystone 


Lighthouse about 11, and anchored in Ply-| 


mouth Harbor between 12 and 1 o’clock. 


It seemed as if every vestige of the unfor-| 


tunate Amazon was destined to destruction, 
for the boat in which we had been saved— 
and a better boat never was built—after be- 
ing towed to within 30 miles of the British 
coast, wore through the rope and went adrift. 
We all bewailed her loss for the moment, like 
that of a tried friend. 

I cannot close my narrative of this event 


from the upper deck, but still more the means 
| of being able to stop the engines, Had this 
| last been done, and half the energy displayed 

by the gallant commander in lowering the 
| boats that was ineffectually expended in at- 
|tempting to check the progress of the fire, 
{there was ample boat accommodation, and 
of first-rate quality, to have saved all hands. 
Of the origin of the fire I can say but little. 
| There was a number of new coal sacks, very 
'much tarred, lying between the steam chest 
and the oil store, above the grated pathway 
over the coals, but at 124 I stood opposite 
to this, and all was safe, and at that time the 
engines were quite cool. 


| 
| 


| 


No blame can attach to the engineers, who 
| were particularly attentive, and Mr. Angus, the 
chief engineer, was almost constantly on duty. 
| All the lights abaft the engine-room were out 


j 
| 


without adverting in the strongest terms of| when I retired to rest, and I had bid good 

praise and admiration to the conduct of young | night to the officers of the watch and several 
. . \ | > > , 

Vincent. Throughout the whole of the dread-| of the men on deck, when I went below at 





ful scenes through which we passed, he never 
showed the slightest symptom of fear or 
hesitation, or uttered a single murmur of 
complaint. 

His whole care seemed for the men, of 
whom he took the command with the calm- 
ness of an old officer, and; having on him, as 
one of the officers of the watch when he es- 
caped, the full complement of clothes, he 
gave his pea jacket to one of the men who 
had only a shirt on, a flannel shirt to another, 
and his handkerchief to a third. 


| 124. 

| The fire first appeared coming up the hatch- 
way, and within two minutes of the first ery, 
before the bell was sounded, (for I was wide 
awake,) I saw the fire rushing up the main en- 
gine hatchway. 

When on deck the second time I had intend- 
ed to leap overboard and swim to the first boat 
that got clear of the ship, and I stood there 
for a short time before turning to the life-boat 
in which I eseaped, and had therefore an op- 
portunity of watching the heroic conduct of 
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Capt. Symons and several of his officers and 
men in attempting to suppress the flames, in 
which, if human exertions could have availed 
anything, he would have succeeded. 

Among the passengers rescued by the Dutch 
brig Gertrude, were two ladies. The circum- 
stances connected with the escape of one of 
them, Mrs. Maclennan, are most interesting. 
Upon the alarm being given, she wrapped her 
infant in a shawl, and rushed upon deck; she 
was put into a boat without any garments but 
her night-clothes. Into this boat 15 or 20 
persons placed themselves, but being unable 
to free the stern tackle, the bow went almost 
perpendicularly down; some fell into the sea, 
others scrambled up into the ship again. 
Mrs. Maclennan was partly thrown into the 
sea, but her strong maternal feelings enabled 
her to save both herself and the child. She 
clung with her arm to one of the seats of the 
boat that was fast, and holding the child with 
the other, remained in a nearly vertical posi- 
tion for half an hour. Just when she became 
aware that she could not hold on much longer, 
the two engineers and others—the last to leave 
the ship—rushed to the boat, freed it from the 
tackle, and jumped into the boat before it 
could get away. Mrs. Maclennan was very 
much bruised, and in this trying situation re- 
mained 17 hours, almost the whole up to her 
waist in water, from the sea breaking over the 
boat, without food and without clothes. Even 
the infant’s ghawl they were obliged to make 
a sail of, in order to keep the boat before the 
wind. Seventeen hours after she escaped 
from her berth, she was lifted, almost insensi- 
ble, but still clinging to her child, on board the 
vessel that rescued the party. We regret to 
add that the husband of Mrs. Maclennan is 
among the fearful list of the missing by this 
terrible catastrophe. She, however, entertains 
a firm conviction that Mr. Maclennan eseaped 
in one of the boats which has yet to be ac- 
counted for, and we understand expresses an 
expectation that he may yet be heard of. 

Miss Smith, the other female passenger, has 
displayed a heroism and intrepidity throughout 
these painful scenes which place her almost 
in the rank of Grace Darling. She is a very 
prepossessing young lady, and we understand 
took a passage by the Amazon to joina family 
in Porto Rico, with whom she had obtained 
the appointment of governess. Miss Smith 
states that after having retired to rest on the 





eventful night, she was aroused by a sudden 
noise and a cry of “Fire!”"—-She rushed out 
of her berth in her night-dress, but was met 
by some gentleman, who conducted or carried 
her back to her cabin, enjoining her not to be 
alarmed, as the flames would soon be subdued. 
From the increasing confusion, she, however, 
thought it best to provide for her own safety, 
and accordingly obtained possession of a blan- 
ket and a petticoat (snatching up the first arti- 
cles at hand) and rushed upon the deck. The 
appearance of matters there, it appears, impres- 
sed her with the conviction that Capt. Symons 
had lost all control over his crew, who were 
rapidly launching the boats and getting away 
from the ship as fast as they could. Miss Smith, 
therefore, formed the resolve of saving her own 
life if possible, and set about it with a coolness 
quite extraordinary. She put on her petticoat, 
enveloped herself in the blanket, and then, 
making fast one end of a rope to some part of 
the bulwarks of the ship, securing the other 
end to one of her arms, she threw herself over- 
board, with the intention of getting into one 
of the boats, but, if unsuccessful in this endea- 
vor, to remain suspended as long as she could, 
and then drop into the sea, preferring death 
by drowning to the horrible alternative of per- 
ishing by fire. The flames were rapidly ap- 
proaching the part of the vessel from which 
she was suspended, when Miss Smith, observ. 
ing a favorable opportunity, threw herself into 
one of the boats that happened to pass near 
her, and which was getting away from the 
blazing wreck ; she fell heavily on one of 
the seats or thwarts of the boat, and one of 
the seamen feil upon her, her chest being 
thereby severely bruised. She was, however, 
snatched from immediate death but only to 
encounter the horrors and uncertainties of a 
stormy sea and a furious gale. In all the try- 
ing seenes which followed, her firmness and 
courage never deserted her; in fact, on seve- 
ral occasions she took her place at the oars, and 
helped manfully by her bodily exertions to 
propel the boat. So destitute of clothing 
were the crew of the boatin which this young 
lady was a fellow-sufferer, and such an entire 
absence was there of anything with which to 
make a signal, that she was obliged to take off 
her petticoat in order that it might be attach- 
ed to an oar and hoisted as an emblem of 
distress to invite the attention of passing ves- 
seis, (Tribune. 











THE THREE BATTLES OF OUR RACE. 


THE SOURCE OF JOY. 


Joy springs in the heart that is tender and kind, 

Like a fountain that kisses and toys with the wind ; 
Whence rills trickle softly to blend with the ground, 
Spreading freshness and verdure and beauty around. 


O! seek not for joy in the depths of the bowl, 

Nor quench in its poison the fire of the soul ; 

Each dranght leaves a seed that will quicken and bear 
An Upas to wither with grief and despair. 


No! revelling yields not the bliss we desire, 
Though poets have sung in its praise to the lyre ; 
True happiness flows in a still silent stream, 

Not whirling in eddies, as some fondly deem. 


It is found in the peace and the comforts of home, 
It is lost to the heart when in exile we roam ; 

It is glimpsed in the smiles of the faces we love, 
Like a star beaming forth from its station above. 


But it blesses not those who are branded with guilt 
For the victim betray’d, or for blood idly spilt ; 

It flies from the miser, the selfish, the prond, 

And eludes their pursuit till they lie in the shroud. 


Be kind to thy neighbour, but stern to thyself, 

Grant freely to wretches the aid of thy pelf ; 

Press hopefully forward—the treasure is thine, 

A treasure more precious than lurks in the mine! 
[Household Words. 


Lirerary BrokeracE.—In ancient times 
manuscripts were important articles of com- 
merece; they were excessively scarce, and 
preserved with the utmost care. Usurers 
themselves considered them as precious objects 
for pawn. A student of Pavia, who was re- 
duced by his raised a 


debaucheries, new 


fortune by leaving in pawn a manuscript of 


a body of law; and a grammarian, who was 
ruined by a fire, rebuilt his house with two 
small volumes of Cicero. 

Mithridates, King of Pontus, knew twenty- 
two languages, and spoke them correctly. 

And Plutarch says that Cleopatra knew 
almost all the languages spoken by the peo- 
ple of the Levant. 


That which produces the greatest part of 


the delusions of mankind, is a false hope which 
people indulge with so sanguine a flattery to 
themselves, that their hearts are bent upon 
fantastical advantages which they had no rea- 


son to believe should ever have arrived to 
them. By this unjust measure of calculating 


their happiness, they often.mourn with real 
affliction for imaginary losses, A particular 
set of people resolve everything that is possi- 
ble into what is probable, and then reckon on 
that probability as on what must certainly 


happen. 
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THE THREE BATTLES OF OUR RACE. 


Or the three great battles appointed to human- 
ity, we, in this land at least, have fought and 
gained two. We have wrestled with wild 
Nature, and have subdued her to our service 
and tamed her to our will. Over the powers 
and obstacles of the material world we have 
achieved victory after victory, each more won- 
derful than the preceding one ; we have pushed 
our pioneers and founded our cities in the re- 
motest recesses of primeval forests; we have 
planted our footsteps and fixed our flag in the 
barrenest as in the richest regions; the sea 
has become to us a bridge, and not a gulf; a 
highway, not a barrier; climate has scarcely 
been an obstacle; even the burning deserts of 
Africa and the wastes of Arctic and Antartie 
snows have scarcely repelled us; the most stu- 
pendous engineering difficulties suggest no 
question as to “whether they can be over- 
come,” but only “at what cost ean they be 
overcome ;” rapidity of communication and 
facility of intercourse have reached a point 
which it is not easy even for imagination to 
surpass ; even pain has found a conqueror in 
science; and, on the whole, if physical life 
were all we had to look to, and physical ene- 
mies the only ones we had to strive with, it 
would be difficult to believe that the goal of 
human progress, and the boundary line of 
human capability, was not close athand. The 
first great battle of civilisation has been fought 
and won in a manner and with an issue which 
history may well record with pride. 

But there was another and a sterner strug- 
gle to be gone through—another and a nobler 
victory to be won. Man had to be emancipated 
from a dwarfish and paralysing thraldom, and 
given back into his own possession. His ijimbs 
had to be unfettered, and his energies to be 
electrified by the healthy and bracing atmo- 
sphere of freedom. Liberty of action had to 
be won from the tyrant, and liberty of thought 
from the priest. To the confliet of man with 
Nature, suceeeded the harder and far sadder 
conflict of man with man. As the aim was 
nobler, so the struggle was longer, the progress 
slower, and the martyrs more numerous by 
Age after age the tide of war swayed to 
and fro, with varying fortunes and in changed 
localities, but with no cessation ; as combatant 
after combatant fell, another stepped into the 
vacant rank; as one weapon was blunted or 


far. 
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broken, another and another was discovered 
of better temper and of keener edge; unex- 
pected aid came often from around, sometimes 
from above; as defeat and despair darkened the 
horizon in one quarter, hope dawned upon it 
from another; till, thanks to our forefathers, 
who were made of sterner stuff, cast in a more 
stalwart mould, and gifted with a singler eye, 
than we who had our birth amid milder antece- 
dents; thanks to the goodly fellowship of our 
reformers and the noble army of our martyrs, 
we have now no impediments to our future 
progress save such as our own imperfections 
may create for us, such, as may be heaped 
upon our path by indistinctness of vision, in- 
firmity of purpose, or a halting and enfeebled 
will. 

But we have now to trim our lamp and gird 
on our armor for a final work, which cannot 
be put by, and which must not be negligently 
done. The last battle of civilisation is the 


with an imperfect and diseased condition of 
.that social world of which we form a part ; 
with pains and evils appalling in their magni- 
tude, baffling in their subtlety, perplexing in 
their complications, and demanding far more 
clear insight and unerring judgment than even 
purity of purpose or commanding energy of 
will. This conflict may be said to date from 
the first French Revolution; and it has been 
increasing in intensity ever since, till it has 
now reached to a vividness and solemnity of 
interest which surpasses and overshadows the 
attractions of all other topics. Socialism, 
Communism, Saint Simonism, Fourierism, 
Chartism, are among the indications of its 
progress. Gradually it has drawn all classes 
and orders of men into itsranks. The student 
in his library, the statesman in his cabinet, the 
merchant at his desk, the artisan at his loom, 





the peasant at his plough, are all, in their sev- 


|eral departments, working at the same pro- 


severest; the last problem the knottiest to | blem, intent upon the same thought. It has 
solve. Out of all the multitudinous ingredients | enlisted and consecrated science ; it has merged 
and influences of the past ; out of the conquest | or superseded ordinary politics, or has given 
of nature and the victory of freedom; out of| them a holier purpose and a deeper meaning ; 
the blending and intermixture of all previous | it pierces through every organ of the periodic 


forms of polity and modifications of humanity, 
has arisen a complex order of society, of which 
the disorders and anomalies are as complex 
as its own structure. We are now summoned 
to the combat, not with material difficulties, 
nor yet with oppressors nor with priests, but 


press; it colors all the lighter literature of the 
day, provides fiction with its richest characters 
and its most dramatic scenes, and breathes 
into poetry an earnestness and a dignity to 
which the last age was a stranger. 





[Westminster Review. 








Chronicle of Passing Events. 


Frienps of “Holden” and the “ Dollar!” 
We find the names of many thousands of 
you upon the subseription books, almost 
from the beginning of the enterprise, and it 
is a natural wish that they should still keep 
company with their favorite “Monthly.” 
From various causes it happened during the 
past year, that, although there was no neg- 
lect in essentials, there was an occasional 
delay in the issue of the number. With its 
union with the North American Miscellany 
and the publication of the Magazine in the 
present form, it was the pride and deter- 
mination of the proprietors that it should 
appear promptly for the month on which 





it bears date. The number of pages has 
been increased from 48 to 56, and the best 
resources of its conductors are employed to 
furnish to their subscribers the CHEAPEST 
Goop MAGAzrINE in the United States. * 
The present number is sent to the sub- 
scribers of “ Holden” and “The Dollar,” 
with the hope that every one, without an 
exception, will renew his or her subscription 
by remitting to us at once the dollar for the 
year. On our part no pains will be spared 
to satisfy all reasonable expectations, and to 
attach our subscribers to us as our friends. 
— Our subscribers will perceive that we 
have considerably enlarged the size of our 
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page, so that the amount of matter each 
month will far exceed that furnished in any 
other magazine at the same price. As to 
the character of the articles inserted we 
leave them to speak for themselves. Our 
design is to supply reading of the first 
class in a literary point of view, and en- 
tirely unexceptionable in its moral tone. 

— We are permitted, by the courtesy of 
A. A. Stover, Esq., of Yorkville, N. Y., to 
give in this number a lecture, of whose me- 
rits we need not speak; it will be, without 
doubt, as generally appreciated by our read- 
ers, as it was by those who heard it when 
delivered before the Library Association of 
that place. We shall endeavor to obtain 
other equally acceptable productions of the 
same pen, for future issues. 
— By the 


culation throughout the country, we cannot 


way, as we have a large cir- 


do our subscribers a greater service than to 
allude to associations for the purpose of en- 
In 


our last number we gave the outline of a 


couraging the pursuit of knowledge. 


new organisation for furnishing libraries and 
other facilities of study—the “ Society of 
the Iron Man,” but the same object may be 
obtained in many other ways. A few years 
back, Lyceums were established very gene- 
rally throughout the country, and some of 
them are still in successful operation. Such 
societies have for their object, the gathering 
of a library, which is open, sometimes in 
connection with a reading-room, to the 
members; providing philosophical appara- 
tus and a cabinet of minerals, ete., if pos- 
sible; procuring lecturers in the winter sea- 
son, either from among their own members 
or from other sources; and perhaps diversi- 
fying the course by the introduction of a 
few judiciously conducted discussions on 
subjects of interest—religion and politics 
always excepted. To attain these ends, 
the machinery need not be complicated— 
the simpler the better, in this as in all 
cases. A few energetic, intelligent men can 
accomplish the whole, and soon draw the 
influence of the place over to their ef- 
fert. 
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The advantages to be derived will be in- 
caleulable—talent that has been dormant 
will be brought out, and in almost every 
village there will be found minds that are 
well fitted to shine in the intellectual world. 
Many a youth of promise has been lost. to 
the world for want of an opportunity of 
making his débat. 

We would gladly enlarge on this subject, 
but must defer it at present ; yet we would 
urge the young men especially to act in this 
matter immediately—through the spring 
and summer a library could be colleeted and 
kept in cireulation, and by the fall things 
will be in a train to commence a course of 
We shall be happy to afford any~ 


assistance, without charge, in selecting and 


lectures. 


forwarding books ; and when the season 
arrives, in delivering lectures at such parts 
of the country as can be reached by rail- 
road or steamboat with facility. But more 
anon. 

— We gather from the Tribune the fol- 
lowing account of our artists now in 
Europe : 

Crawford is busy in Rome upon his Wash- 
ington Monument for the State of Virginia. 
He has finished, in plaster, a bas-relief of the 
arms of the State. ‘The figure of Patrick 
Henry is completed, and that of Jefferson is 
already far advanced. The bas-relief has 
all the grace and beauty for which all his 
works in that kind are distinguished. The 
figure of Patrick Henry receives the admi- 
ration of all the foreign artists in Rome. 
One old Italian sculptor speaks of it as the 
finest figure since the days of Thorwaldsen. 
Jefferson ic represented severe, stately, and 
thoughtful ; his foot upon the broken chain, 
his arms folded, and holding in one hand the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Mozier is engaged upon his Pocahontas, 
and is rapidly progressing in the art. 

Richard Greenough, younger brother of 
Horatio—who is now in this country, super- 
intending the erection of his national group 
at Washington—has just finished, in plaster, 
a figure representing Pharaoh’s Daughter 
finding Moses. He has in clay a Cupid 
warming an Icicle. 

Bartholomew, who left America about a 
year since, has completed a marble monu- 
ment to go to Hartford, and a bas-relief of 
Homer led by the Genius of Poetry. The 
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last is a very classical composition, well 
modelled and carefully finished. In plaster 
he has a bas-relief of Numa Pompilius 
at the fountain of Egeria, and a statue of 
the Genius of Music, As a companion to 
the latter, he is now sketching in clay a Ge- 
nius of Poetry. These latter will be com- 
missioned by an eminent artist in Rome. 

Rogers, another young artist, has recent- 
ly arrived in Rome from Florence, bringing 
with him a figure of Ruth, and a Cupid 
breaking his bow. 

Powell, still in Paris, has nearly completed 
his large picture for the Capitol, of De Soto 
discovering the Mississippi. We learn that it 
will be exhibited in New-York during the 
ensuing spring, with other pictures by the 
same hand. It contains sixty figures of va- 
rious sizes, and in the costume of the Mid- 
dle Ages. The Paris correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Ledger mentions that a portrait 
of De Soto was lately sent to the artist from 
Spain, and that the fancy head very much 
resembles the original portrait ! 

— Mr. Cass, the Chargé at Rome, has been 
informed by his Holiness the Pope, that he 
has made up his mind to present a block of 
marble from the Temple of Peace, with the 
inscription, “ Rome To America.” A block 
from such a temple, and with such an in- 
scription, may be considered a voice from 
the ruins of once imperial Rome, that 

ce alone can save the rising Republican 
Fimpire in America from the sad fate of 
the ancient but now fallen mistress of the 
world. 

— The Parisian painter, Chavenard, has al- 
ready completed twenty of the fifty great 
pictures illustrative of the progress and de- 
velopment of the race, which he was com- 
missioned by Ledru Rollin, when Secretary 
of the Interior, to paint for the Pantheon. 
They are 15 by 11 feet, and highly praised. 
But now that the Panthgon is a church 
again, what shall be done with them ? 

— Henry Grinnell, Esq., of N. Y., has 
preseated a memorial to Congress, request- 
ing that the Government will be pleased to 
accept, without compensation, his two ves- 
sels, the Advance and Rescue, for the ser- 
vice to which they have been dedicated by 
him, and that Congress may authorise a 

ropeller and store-ship, each of from three 
hundred to five hundred tons burden, to be 

urchased, which may be done at small cost, 
and that the whole may be put in complete 
ecndition for the purpose, and manned with 
not exceeding one hundred officers and men, 
all told, of the ordinary naval force, and 
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sent in the ensuing spring upon a new expe- 
dition in search of Sir John Franklin. 

-— The society of Hicksite Quakers of New- 
York city have resolved to give $25,000 to 
the Orthodox Quakers, that being one-half 
of the funds on hand when the Society of 
Friends separated in 1828. 

— During the year 1851 there was expend- 
ed in the support of public schools in N. Y. 
the sum of $416,519 84, and the average 
attendance of scholars was 40,600 per day. 
The expenses of the year 1852 are estimat- 
ed at $505,452 57. 

— The State of New-Jersey appropriated 
during the past year $250,857 for the sup- 
port of common schools, There are 1612 
school districts in the State, where children 
are instructed an average of nine months 
in the year. There are 145,529 children in 
the State between the ages of 6 and 18 
years, of whom only 88,810 attend school. 

— The whole number of Common Schools 
in Pennsylvania is 9303 ; of male scholars, 
247,494 ; females, 206,238 ; average num- 
ber to each school, 47. The cost of teach- 
ing each scholar, per month, is 43} cents. 
The amount of school tax levied last year 
was $914,376 96. 

— Biela’s comet was rent in twain in No- 
vember, 1845. The two pieces were seen 
both in Europe and America. One was 
larger and brighter than the other, and side 
by side they retired into the distant regions 
of space, in the same path the unbroken 
comet would have pursued. 

— The whole number of signatures to the 
Temperance petitions which have been 
presented to the Legislature of New-York, 
up to the present time, are said to amount to 
300,000. 

— A despatch has been received from an 
officer of the army stationed in New Mexi- 
co, stating that an extensive and rich silver 
mine has been discovered on the public 
lands in the vicinity of Port Fillmore, in that 
Territory. 

— The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society (Garrisonian order) 
commenced its session in Boston, on Wed- 
nesday. The receipts of the year 1851 
were $6897; expenditures, $6454, leaving 
a balance in the treasury of $540. Up- 
wards of $3000 were given to the American 
Anti-slavery Society. 

—A Mr. Rutter,of Brighton, England, has 
constructed an electrical machine, of great 
delicacy, and made the discovery that its 
motion is stopped by all substances capable 
of producing death, If this story is true, 
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another wonderful invention is to bless the 


world. 


—A steam ploughing machiue is now in| 


exhibition in this city. Itis intended to 
plough twelve furrows, and perform the ope- 
ration of ploughing, sowing, and harrow- 
ing, simultaneously. 

— A notice posted in the saloon of the Thea- 
tre Frangais warns the public not to talk 
polities as they walk up and down. 

— Accounts from Spain state thatan at- 
tempt had been made on the life of the 
Queen. On the 2d of Feb. she took her first 
airing since her confinement, and was on 
her way to the church of De Allocha, to be 
churched, when the regicide, a priest, stab- 
bed her in the side with a poinard. He 
was arrested. The last accounts state that 
the Queen was progressing favorably. 

— Leutze’s picture of Washington Cross- 
“ing the Delaware, has been sold. The 
owner receives $10,000 for the painting. 

— During the past year, the Library of 
Harvard U niversity has received the addi- 
tion of 1616 volumes, and 1539 pamphlets. 
Nearly one-half of these were donations 
from individuals. The purchase of Profes- 
-— Jacobi’s Mathematical Library, of Berlin, 
by Mr. George Bond, for the Colle Fe, 
mentioned as a very important acquisition, 
as this Library was considered one of the 
most complete private collections in Europe. 

— Mr. 
the passengers on board the lost steamer 
Amazon, prior to the sailing of that vessel 
published a new novel called “ Darien; or 
the Merchant Prince,” in which are related 


is 


the incidents connected with two shipwrecks, | 


and also the awful occurrence of a ship on 
fire. Mr. Warburton had insured his life 
for £10,000 previous to 
Amazon, 


— Mr. George W. Curtis has completed | 


a second volume of orient: il travel, forming 
the sequel to the Nile Notes of a Howadji, 
which wiil shortly appear in print. It will) 
be called, as we bear, The Howadjian 
Syria, 

— The Paris correspondent of the Literary | 
Gazette remarks that no ruling power in 
France has ever treated literary men with | 
so much disrespect as Louis Napoleon. 
“King Louis XVIII. patronised them roy- 
ally—Charles X. pensioned them liberally— 
Louis Philippe gave them titles and decora 
tions freely, and was gi: id to have them at 
his receptions—the princes, his sons, showed 
them all possible attentions ; but during the | 


Eliiot Warburton, who was one of 


sailing in the | 
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| whole time Louis Bonaparte has been here, 
| he has not only taken no official notice of 
them, but has not even had the decent 
civility to send them invitations to his soé- 
. By this conduct, as much, perhaps, 
as by his political proceedings, he has made 
jnearly the whole literary body hostile to 
‘him: and, singular to state, the most emi- 
nent writers of the country—Lamartine, 
| Lamennais, Beranger, Hugo, Janin, Sue, 
Dumas, and we may, | think, safely add, 
Thiers,—are personally and politically among 
his bitterest adversaries.” 

— A long expected book, the Life of 

Margaret Fuller Ossoli, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and William Henry Channing, 
has appeared having been delayed only to 
allow of its previous publication im England. 
| It contains copious extracts from her writ- 
| ings and correspondence. 

— The number of booksellers and publish- 
ers in Germany (including Bohemia) is 
2651. The greatest number are at Berlin, 

129; Leipsic, 145; Vienna, 52; Stutt- 
gardt, 50; Frankfort, 36. A century ago 
there were only 31 booksellers and pub- 
lishers at Leipsic, and 6 at Berlin, and only 
350 in all Germany. 

— Thomas Lyttleton, son of the first 
Lord Lyttleton, is presented as a new can- 
didate for the authorship of the Junius 
Letters in the London Quarterly. He was 
twenty-four years old when the letters first 
commenced, and entered Parliament and 
evinced wonderful abilities seven years after. 
The Reviewer shows that in moral charac- 
ter, intellectual abilities, personal relations, 
}and in the general tone of his character, 


rées. 


| Lord Lyttleton was precisely the person up- 
|on whom the suspicion of the authorship of 
|* Junius” should justly fall. 
— A number of literary persons of both 
| sexes, in the United States, have united in 
a gift to Mary Cowden Clarke, the author 
of the Concordanee to Shakspeare, and of 
ithe Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines. 
The present is an elegant library-chair, of 
rosewood, with a writing-desk attached. A 
| portrait of Shakspeare, carved in ivory, and 
masks of tragedy and comedy, are amon 
‘the ornaments. Daniel Webster headed the 
list of subscribers. 
| —Acurious English version of St. John’s 
| Gospel has been discovered in Archbishop 
Tennison’s library, at London. It is supposed 
to date from the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
tury. 
ee The loss of the Amazon was attended 
with no more regretted circumstance than 
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the death of Mr. Elliot Warburton. His ea- 
reer in literature has been unusually brief. 
It is only a few years since “The Crescent 
and the Cross” attracted universal applause ; 
“Hochelaga” followed presently after ; and 
last year gave us his “ Memoirs of Horace 
Walpole,” and the story of “ Darien.” 

— Lamartine’s “ History of the Restora- 
tion” is not allowed to be advertised for sale, 
in consequence of its hostility to the memory 
of the Emperor. 

— The Aztecs are attracting much atten- 
tion—and deservedly so. 

— The well-worth seeing cosmoramic 
views by Prof. Sattler are again on exhibi- 
tion in New York. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Nicaragua; its People, Scenery, Monuments, 
and the proposed Interoceanic Canal. By 
E. G. Squier, late Chargé d’Affaires of the 
United States to the Republics of Central 
America. 


This generation is destined to see the happy 
solution of a mighty problem—the establish- 
ment of easy and rapid communications be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Be 
means of railroads and eanals not only will 
passengers be transferred without fatigue or 
danger, and bulky articles of freight be con- 
veyed at a small expense in the course of a 
few hours from the one to the other, but in all 
probability ships and steamers, without un- 
loading their freight or landing their passen- 
gers, will find a passage through the isthmus 
that divides these waters. The consequences 
that are to follow from this entire change of 
the course of trade between the East and the 
West, the most experienced merchant or the 
most sagacious statesman would hardly ven- 
ture to predict. This however is certain, that 
none of all the nations of the earth has as 
deep and broad an interest in it as ourselves. 
On this account we are anxious to receive 
from competent persons information concern- 
ing the physical conformation of Central Ame- 
rica—its rivers and valleys, lakes and harbors ; 
and also the present political and social con- 
dition of its inhabitants, and how far they are 
sufficiently intelligent and enterprising to un- 
derstand and forward the prospects above 
alluded to. In relation to Nicaragua, all, and 
even more than we conld have anticipated, has 
been accomplished by Mr. Squier. No travel- 
ler from this country has possessed so great 
facilities for obtaining information upon these 
points as this gentleman, and no one could 
more industriously and successfully have used 
those facilities. We have not space to give a 
statement of what may be found in these in- 
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teresting volumes, which we have read with 
the highest satisfaction, and with the conscious- 
ness of having much that is valuable added to 
our stock of information. Nor would we at- 
tempt to do so in the pages of a journal. The 
work deserves and will receive a more elabo- 
rate notice in our qu: terly periodicals. Our 
object is to direct attention to it. Its perusal, 
we are confident, will equally gratify the 
scholar, the intelligent merchant, the politician 
who is studying the important relations that 
are arising between us and our sister nation of 
this continent, and the reader for amusement, 
whose taste is elevated above works of mere 
fiction. 


Salander and the Dragon; a Romance of the 
Hartz Prison. By Freperick Wituam 
Sxevton, M.A., Rector of St. John’s Chureh, 
Huntington, L.1. New-York: J. 8. Taylor, 
Nassau-st, 


The above is the title of a very beautiful 
allegory, written with the intention of showing 
“the sin of uttering or of lending ear to the 
unkind word or insinuation—a sin which may 
justly be esteemed as a root of bitterness.” Its 
author is well known to the reading public, 
from his contributions to The Knickerbocker, 
Evergreen, and other periodicals. His style is 
very chaste and beautiful, having running 
through it an under-current of humor which 


y | shows his just appreciation of nice wit. There 


also breathes in his writings the true spirit of 
a Christian. In the work before us, he not 
Cy gives us many moral lessons, clothed in 
& pleasant readable form, but he also gives us 
a narrative which we follow with a great deal 
of interest. We feel assured that no one can 
close the book after perusal, without thinking 
that the hour he has occupied in reading it 
has been well spent. 


The Knickerbocker—This favorite periodi- 
cal does not seem to have reduced in merit 
on account of the reduction in price. The 
February number is one of the best we have 
ever read. Its twenty-six articles are all 
original and all good. As for its Editor's 
Table, every one knows what that is; the very 
sight of its type is enough to drive away sor- 
row, and the mingled tributary smiles and 
tears we pay as we skim over its pages, have 
become such a matter of monthly occurrence 
that it is hardly worth speaking of them. We 
are glad to hear, in the words of the Editor, 
that his audience has increased some six thou- 
sand, and we hope it will continue to go on 
increasing. It is the patron and friend of 
American literary talent, and as such, every 
one who desires the advancement of his 
country’s literary glory cannot do better than 
become a subscriber. The Knickerbocker is 
published by Mr, Samuel Hueston, 139 Nas- 
sau-street. 
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Or the numerous objects of interest with 


which the banks of the Thames are so| 


thickly studded, none are of such surpass- 
ing grandeur and regal magnificence as 
Windsor Castle, with its adjacent chapel of 
St. George, and Eton College. This mas- 
sive and stately pile is richly stored with 
poetic associations, and venerable for its an- 
tiquity, it having proudly defied the ravages 
Here 
kings were born ; here they kept royal state 
amid the blaze of fashion and luxurious in- 
dulgence; and here, in the adjoining mau- 
Here deeds of 


chivalry and high renown, that shine on us 


of Time for some eight centuries. 


soleum, they were buried. 


from ancient days, were enacted ; and it is 
here the most exemplary of England’s 
4 


monarchs still prefers to hold her suburban 
residence. This brave old fortress, unlike 
the Tower of London, with its dark records 
of crime, is rife with pleasant memories. 
Not only is the edifice itself, with its gi- 
gantic towers, its broad bastions, and its 
| kingly halls, sacred with incident and story, 
| but Shakespeare has also rendered classical 
| the very ground on which it stands. 

| Windsor Forest, with its magnificent old 
| oaks, and its richly variegated scenery, of 
|“ upland, lawn, and stream,” has afforded a 
fruitful theme for the pens of Gray and the 
author of “ The Seasons ;” and Pope, it will 
|be remembered, hag felicitously pictured 
|forth its changeful beauties. As far back 
jas the days of the Saxons we have records 
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of a palatial residence at Old Windsor, or | forms another epoch in its history—that 
as its name then was, Windleshora, so|prince having reconstructed the greater 
called from the windings of the Thames in | part of the castle, and very largely extended 
its vicinity. William the Norman built it. William of Wykeham was the archi- 
some portions of the Castle, which, until tect, with the liberal salary of a shilling a 
the time of Richard I., seems ever to have | day. It is said he had six hundred work- 
been the peaceful abode of royalty. During |men employed on the building, at the rate 
the civil wars, of which Windsor was a lof one penny. It was here Richard IL. 
principai scene, the Castle became the most |heard the appeal of high treason, brought 
important military establishment in the Iby the Duke of Lancaster against Mowbray, 
kingdom. The sanguinary struggles con- | Duke of Norfelk, which resulted in the 
nected with the signing of Magna Charta|former becoming Henry IV. It was here 
are familiar to the reader. The birth of | the Earl of Surrey, imprisoned for the high 
Edward IIL, which took place at Windsor, jcrime of eating flesh in Lent, beguiled his 

















VIEW FROM WINDSOR PARK, 


solitude with his muse; and here was the| purpose. The suites of royal apartments 
last prisen of that unfortunate monarch, |at pre8ent in use by the Queen are superb 
Charles I. In Windsor Castle also resided | in the extreme, especially the state drawing 
the haughty Elizabeth ; and along its ter-| rooms, in which are nine pictures by Zucca- 
race might have been seen, in the days of| relli; and St. George’s Hall—a vast apart- 
the Commonwealth, the stern figure of the} ment, in which the state banquets are 
lion hearted Cromwell. It was the resi-| given. 

dence of Henry VII, and the prison of} The long walk, extending about three 
James I. of Scotland. It is indebted for| miles in a direct line to the Palace, presents 
most of its modern splendor to the luxuri-| the finest vista of its kind in the world. It 
ous taste and prodigal expenditure of| extends from the grand entrance of the 
George IV., who obtained from the House | Castle, to the top of a commanding hill in 
of Commons the sum of £300,000 for the! the Great Park, which affords a panoramic 
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view of enchanting beauty, including many| St. George’s Chapel presents a beautiful 
places memorable in history. On the right specimen of Gothic architecture of different 
is the Thames, seen beyond Charter Island, | periods. The interior is very magnificent. 
and the plain of Runnymede, where the Its groined roof and splendid stained glass 
Barons extorted Magna Charta, whilst in| windows, with the pendant banners of the 
the hazy distance are the rising eminences | Knights of the Garter, combine together to 
of Harrow and Hampstead. On the sum-| present an effect of marvellous beauty. Be- 
mit of this hill stands the equestrian statue | neath the chapel is the burial-place of seve- 
of George III. Near the avenue called | ral monarchs—of Edward IV., Henry VIIL, 
Queen Elizabeth’s Walk, tradition still| Jane Seymour, Charles IL, the Princess 
points out a withered tree as the identical | Charlotte of Wales, George III. and his 
oak of “Herne the Hunter,” who, as the | Queen, George IV., William IV. and his 
tale goes, Queen, and others. 


“ Sometimes a keeper here in Windsor Forest, [Mem. of Great Metropolis. 


Doth all the winter time, at still midnight, 
Walk round the oak, with great ragged horns.” 








ike on ni ~ jthey heard of a scheme of Oberlin’s. To 
IT IS IMPOSSIBLE. pill he 

rescue his parishioners from a half-savage 
“IT Is IMPOSSIBLE!” said some, when *Peter | state, he determined to open a communication 
the Great determined on a voyage of discovery ;| with the high road to Strasbourg, so that the 
and the cold and uninhabited region over} productions of the Ban de la Roche might find 
which he reigned furnished nothing but some| a market. Having assembled the people, he 
larch-trees to construct his vessels. But,| proposed that they should blast the rocks, and 
though the iron, the cordage, the sails, and all} convey a sufficient quantity of enorméus 
that was necessary, except the provisions for| masses to construct a wall for a road, about & 
victualling them, were tobe carried through | mile and a half in length, along the banks of 
the immense deserts of Siberia, down rivers the river Bruche, and build a bridge across it. 
of difficult navigation, and along roads almost | The peasants were astonished at his propo- 

| 





impassable, the thing was done; for the com-| sition, and pronounced it impracticable; and 
mand of the sovereign, and the perseverance | every one excused himself on the ground of 
of the people, surmounted every obstacle. |private business. He, however, reasoned 


“ It is impossible!” said some, as soon as | with them, and added the offer of his own 
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example. No sooner had he pronounced 
these words, than, with a pickaxe on his shoul- 
der, he proceeded to the spot, while the aston- 
ished peasants, animated by his example, 
forgot their excuses, and hastened with one 
consent to fetch their tools to follow him. At 
length every obstacle was surmourted; walls 
were erected to support the earth, which ap- 
peared ready to give way; mountain-torrents, 
which had hitherto inundated the meadows, 
were diverted into courses, or received into 
beds sufficient to contain them, and the thing 
was done. The bridge still bears the name of 
the “ Bridge of Charity.” 

“Jt is impossible!” said some, as they 
looked at the impenetrable forests which 
covered the rugged flanks and deep gorges of 
Mount Pilatus, in Switzerland, and hearkened 
to the daring plan of a man named Rapp, to 
convey the pines from the top of the mountain 
to the Lake of Lucerne, a distance of nearly 
nine miles. Without being discouraged by 
their exclamations, he formed a slide or trough 
of twenty-four thousand pine trees, six feet 
broad, and from three to six feet deep; and 
this slide, which was completed in 1812, and 
called the slide of Alpnach, was kept moist. 
Its length was forty-four thousand English 
feet. It had to be conducted over rocks, or 
along their sides, or under ground, or over 
deep places, where it was sustained by scaf- 
foldings; and yet skill and perseverance over- 
came every obstacle, and the thing was done. 
The trees rolled down from the mountain into 
the lake with wonderful rapidity. The larger 
pines, which were about a hundred feet long, 
ran through the space of eight miles and a 
third in about six minutes. A gentleman 
who saw this great work says, that “such 
was the speed with which a tree of the largest 
size passed any given point, that he could only 
strike it once with a stick, as it rushed by, 
however quickly he attempted to repeat the 
blow.” 

Say not hastily, then, “It is impossible.” 
It may be so to do a thing in an hour, a day, 
or a week, or by thoughtlessness, careless- 
ness, and indolence; but to act with wisdom, 
energy, and perseverance, is to insure success. 
“ Time and patience,” says a Spanish author, 
“make the mulberry leaf satin!” and another 
remarks, that “care and industry do every- 


thing.” [Facts, not Fables. 
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American ideas of liberty are inherited, and 
it is because they are so, that they are so defi- 
nite and practical. Nothing can with certainty 
be said to be valuable in human affairs, unless 
it come to us under the direct sanction of God, 
or has stood the test of time and experience. 
We are said to be a practical people, and we 
laugh at the crude notions upon this subject 
which prevail in Germany and France. But 
look into the early writers of our own lan- 
guage. They may have—we think they have 
—some advantage over these foreign writers 
in this respect, but it is plain that even to them 
the matter presents itself in vague and 
shadowy forms. Take such a writer as Alger- 
non Sydney, an able man, and living at a 
period of English history comparatively recent 
and enlightened; any schoolboy can correct 
his errors. It is the practical operation of 
government and society which has enabled us 
to bring civil and religious liberty to such per- 
fection. Our liberties are of pure and noble 
blood. They have retired ‘again and again 
before tre erushing charge of power, with 
banners torn but flying; they have raised the 
song of triumph upon many a hard-fought 
field ; they have borne their testimony meekly 
in the fires of martyrdom, and unquailingly 
before the sceptred anger of kings, and they 
have come at last to guard and protect a 
mighty people in their triumphant, exulting, 
and beneficent march over a continent. It is 
sometimes made matter of regret that we as 
a nation have little in our past history to 
appeal to the imagination and the heart. We 
look to the land of our origin, and a line of 
kings, reaching back into the clouds of fable, 
stirs the innate loyalty of the human heart; 
an aristocracy, some of whose ancestors bore 
pennons at the Battle of Hastings, and others 
of whom were noble in England when the 
Norman was a roving pirate in the northern 
seas, appeal to a natural love of dignity and 
There is some foundation for all this, 
as the most democratic of us know, when an 
actual living earl or baron comes among us. 
We should not think any better of an Ameri- 
ean lady who would not like to have been the 
Duchess of Devonshire, or of a surly democrat 
who would not be glad, if possible, to trace 
his descent from a Plantagenet, or a Tudor, or 
to take his seat in the House of Lords. But 


power. 
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these things we must manage to dispense 
with; and we have sometimes thought that we 
might, by a little effort, invest some things 
which we actually have, with historical asso- 
ciations not wholly without power over the 
King John and 


his barons are dust, but that which has made 


feelings and the imagination. 


them immortal is in our possession ; and every 
man, as he rises to be sworn upon the petit 
jury, may gratify his pride by remembering 
that he does so by virtue of the courage which 
braved the tyrant on the field of Runnymede. 
Every citizen who has the ill-luck to be before | 
the court upon a writ of Habeas Corpus, may 


console himself in his misfortunes by remem- 


bering that he is enjoying a right which was 
gracefully yielded to his subjects by the Merry 
Monarch, and which no blandishments of flat- | 
tery, and no frown of power, could ever recall. | 
-The humblest man who goes to the ballot-| 
box, and thus participates in the government 
which rules over him, may take pleasure in the 
reflection that to secure him this right, one | 
monarch perished on the scaffold, and another | 
died in exile. This liberty, thus definite, prac- 
tical, and inherited, is part of the nation’s life. | 
Wherever any portion of this people go, they 


The 


California is said to be the 


carry with them a well-ordered state. 


constitution of 
most perfect model of a free government | 
known smong men. Suppose a colony of 
Germans or Frenchmen should emigrate and | 
This illus- | 
trates the difference between the vague senti- 
ment of liberty and its practical understand- 


ing; between liberty in theory and liberty in 


attempt to form a goverment? 


practice ; between liberty inherited and newly 
We all feel the force of this element 
of our power. 


created. 


A people thus possessed of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and so intelligent, energetic, and 
active, would naturally be a contented people; 
and this contentment is itself an element of 
strength. But this requires explanation. That 
serene and tranquil frame of mind which 
springs from self-discipline and control, from 
a just estimate of the relative value of things, 
and from a true balance of. the faculties and 
habitual obedience to all Jaws in their due 
order, the American people have not, and few 
individuals among them have. We are rest- 
less, ill-tempered, and one-sided ; worrying our- 
selves through life in order that we may get 
ready to live ; working too hard ; pushing our-' 
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selves up in the world too fast; eating and 
drinking too much; in one word, we go by 
steam and electricity, from the cradle to the 
grave. Clearly we are not a contented, inthe 
sense of being a happy people. But there is 


| another kind of content, which comes of hay- 


ing an object in view, and constant occupation. 
And this the American people have, and each 
individual has so much of it that he cannot 
find time to help anybody else make a distur- 
bance. If the time should ever come when 
the opportunities of individual enterprise 
should be less, and these restless energies be 


ileft to seek a new channel, there will be 


danger ; but this is too remote to be measured 
and provided for now. 

Here, then, we are, the best part of a conti- 
nent in our hands, and the rest waiting till 
called for; with a population numbering some 
twenty-four millions ; our increase during the 
last ten years greater than the whole popula- 
tion with which we went through the war of 
the Revolution; and this population not serfs, 
ignorant and brutish, like the sabjects of 


Nicholas ; nor Indians, effeminate and super- 


stitious, like many of the subjects of her Ma- 
jesty, Queen Victoria; but energetic, active, 
intelligent men, who possess and know how 
to use steamships and steam-mills, the railway 
and the telegraph, the philosophy of Bacon, 
the faith of Luther, and the principles of Roger 
Williams ; in short, Yankees of the nineteenth 
century. Is there any ground to fear for the 
prosperity of sueh a people, so situated ? 

We wish to guard against an impression 
which may have been produced by some of 
our remarks, that we have an undue admira- 
tion of the rude strength of society, and are 
indifferent to some of its more refined and 
subtle elements. We would be very glad to 
see wealth used with a broader humanity, and 
a more far-seeing wisdom diffusing itself 
among the abodes of honest and unfortunate 
poverty ; multiplying institutions for the pre- 
vention of crime and the reformation of the 
criminal ; undertaking and completing works 
of public improvement, to strengthen and bless 
this and coming generations; endowing still 
more liberally all institutions of learning, from 
the common school to the college; covering 
the land with an architecture of more than 
Athenian beauty, and flowering out into galle- 
Nor are we insensible to the vices 
and follies of society. There are things among 


ries of art. 
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us calling loudly for the prayers and the labors 
of the humble and the devout, and upon which 
it were well if the wit of Butler, the energy of 
Dryden, the caustic irony of Pope, and the 
fierce sarcasm of Junius, could concentrate all 
the laughter, scorn, and contempt which 
Divine grace has left in the virtuous portion of 
the community. But “non omnia possumus 
omnes.” Our object has been to show that 
we possess all the elements of great prosper- 
ity, and that while we ought to be always sen- 
sible to the actual defects of society around 
us, and always willing to contribute to their 
removal, we have still great reasons to be 
proud and happy. In view of what we have, 
we think it is peevish to find fault because 
there are some things which we have not. 
They will come in due time. Meanwhile, it 
is well to remember that we are here not to 
have what we want, but to use wisely what 
we have; and that the sun in all his course 
looks not down upon, never has looked down 
upon, a nation of men more highly favored of 
Providence, and bearing on to their final 
account a greater weight of responsibility than 
the people of these United States, in this, the 
commencement of the last half of the nine- 


teenth century. [Abraham Payne, Esq. 
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GEORGE BANCROFT. 


Amone the historians who have attained a 
high and deserved reputation within the Uni- 
ted States within the last few years, we are 
inclined to yield the first place to George Ban- 
croft. His great work on the “History of 
the United States” has been brought down 
from the commencement of American coloni- 
sation to the opening of the Revolutionary 
War, to which subject it is understood that he 
intends devoting the three succeeding vo. 
lumes. His researches in the public offices of 
England, while he was Minister of the United 
States at the Court of Si. James, have brought 
to light a great mass of documentary evidence 
on the antecedents and course of the Revolu- 
tion, which have not yet been made public. 
With his critical sagacity in sifting evidence, 
his hound-like instinct in scenting every parti- 
cle of testimony that can lead him on the right 
track, and his plastic skill in moulding the most 
confused and discordant materials into a com- 
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pact, symmetrical and truthful narrative, he 
cannot fail to present the story of that great 
historical drama with & freshness, accuracy, 
and artistic beauty, worthy of the immortal 
events itcommemorates. Mr, Bancroft is now 
exclusively occupied in the eompletion of this 
work. He pursues it with the drudging fide- 
lity of a mechanical laborer, combined with the 
enthusiasm of a poet and the comprehensive 
wisdom of a statesman. With strong social 
tastes, he gives little time to society. His fa- 
vorite post is in his library, where he labors 
the live-long day, in the spirit of the ancient 
artist, Nulla dies sine linea. His experience 
in political and diplomatic life, no less than 
his rare and generous culture, and his singular 
union of the highest mental faculties, enable 
us to predict with confidence that this work will 
be reckoned among the genuine master-pieces 
of historical genius. The volumes of the 
“History of the United States” already pub- 
lished, are well known to intelligent readers 
both in Great Britain and America. They are 
distinguished for their compact brevity of 
statement, their terse and vigorous diction, their 
brilliant panoramic views, and the boldness 
and grace of their sketches of personal cha- 
racter. A still higher praise may be awarded 
to this history for the tenacity with which it 
clings to the dominant and inspiring idea of 
which it records the development. Whoever 
reads it, without comprehending the stand- 
point of the author, is liable to disappoint- 
ment; for it must be confessed that, as a mere 
narrative of events, the preference may be 
given to the productions of far inferior authors. 
But it is to be regarded as an epic in prose of 
the triumph of freedom. This noble princi- 
ple is considered by Mr. Bancroft as an essen- 
tial attribute of the soul, necessarily asserting 
itself in proportion to the spiritual supremacy 
which has been achieved. The history, then, 
is devoted to the illustration of the progress 
of freedom, as an outbirth of the spontaneous 
action of the soul. It is in this point of view 
that the remarkable chapters on the Massachu- 
setts Pilgrims, the Pennsylvania Quakers, and 
tne North American Indians, were written; 
and their full purport, their profound signifi- 
cance, can only be appreciated by readers 
whose minds possess at least the seeds of 
sympathy with this sublime philosophy. The 
chapter on the Quakers is a pregnant psycho- 
logical treatise. Sparkling all over with the 
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electric lights of a rich humanitarian philoso- 
phy, it invests the theologie visions of Fox 
and Barclay with a radiance and beauty which 
have been ill-preserved in the formal and life- 
less organic systems of their successors. The 
parallel run by the historian between William 
Penn and John Locke is one of the most cha- 
racteristic productions of his peculiar genius. 
Original, subtle, suggestive, crowded with 
matter and frugal of words, it brings out the 
distinctive features of the spiritual and mecha- 
nical schools in the persons of two of their 
“representative men,” with a breadth and rea- 
lity which is seldom found in philosophical 
portraitures. Mr. Bancroft was the son of an 
eminent Unitarian clergyman in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. He was born about the be- 
ginning of the present century, and is conse- 
quently a little more than fifty years of age. 
He graduated at Harvard University, with dis- 


-tinguished honors, before he had completed 


his fifteenth year. Soon after he sailed for 
Europe, and continued his studies at the Ger- 
man Universities, returning to his own country 
just before the attainment of his majority. 
Devoting himself for several years to literary 


and educational pursuits, he acquired a brilli- 





ant reputation as a poet, critic, and essayist; 
and at a subsequent period, entering the career 
of politics, he has signalised himself by his 
attachment to democratic ideas, and the elo- 
quence and force with which on all oceasions 
he has sustained the principles with the preva- 
lence of which he identifies the progress of 
humanity. 
"WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 
The reputation of William H. Prescott as 
an elegant historian is wel] known to British 
scholars. His works have been translated into 
several of the continental languages, and they 
have received a cordial tribute of admiration 
from eminent critics in various departments, 
including men of no less dissimilar pursuits and 
tastes than Humboldt and Halam. Mr. Pres- 
cott is an indefatigable student. Laboring 
f 
sight while engaged in the composition of his 


under the disadvantage of a partial loss « 
elaborate histories, he has shown an iron per- 
severance rarely equalled in the records of 
literary labor, and an almost incredible extent 
of research, reminding us of the astonishing 
diligence of Gibbon or Niebuhr. He is nota 


profound thinker: he seldom descends below | 


the surface; he has no love for the investiga- 
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tion of first principles. Destitute of all 
tendency to theory or to general views, he is 
never lost in the region of speculative ideas. 
His mind is singularly free from the trans- 
Nor is his imagination 
His sympathies 
He 
is never fired into a generous enthusiasm in 
the contemplation of a noble act. He looks 
at the whole field of history with a certain 


cendental element. 
either plastic or suggestive. 
are languid, and not cold, but lukewarm. 





scholastic and gentlemanly indifference, with- 
out permitting the serenity of his good breed- 
jing to be disturbed by any thrill of passion. 
Hence, he is after all a mere collector of facts 
|—a polished and charming story-teller—a 
graceful showman of the scenes of grand 
historic achievements—a lively and courte- 
ous cicerone whose knowledge of details is 
rivalled only by the smooth facility of his 
descriptions. His style is doubtless admirable, 
of its kind—finished with dainty elaboration— 





clear and limpid as the gentlest rivulet which 
| winds gracefully through a quiet New-Eng- 
| land valley—redolent of the choicest literary 
culture, and betraying-an almost affected air of 
| good society. But without any intellectual 
| muscularity, temperate to tameness, uniformly 
elegant and as uniformly timid—free from 
| anything that could violently impinge on the 
| most fastidious tastes, and equally free from 
| any thing that can touch the higher sentiments 
|of our nature and convert the field of history 
| into a sublime arena where great thoughts and 
| divine principles struggle for the mastery—it 
| soon palls on the sense of the reader with its 
| o’erhonayed sweets, producing a profound im- 
| pression of monotony, and a gasping feeling 
of suffocation, like that of breathing the air of 
la close greenhouse, in its almost profuse 
We long for 


/one free native blast from the rocky hills in 


| luxuriance of winter blossoms. 


lthe midst of such costly artificial beauty. Mr. 
| Prescott has taken the public, especially the 


| British public, by surprise. The latter was 


by no means prepared for the advent of such 


a writer from the Beotian, commercial, well- 
|to-do New World; and his sudden appearance 
jin the midst of the most refined circles was 
nearly as astounding as would be the discovery 
| of a medieval Gothic temple in the back- 
| woods of America. 


| 


JARED SPARKS 


Can claim no higher merit than that of a 
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diligent and careful compiler. He is familiar 
with the sourees of American history. 
Devoted for many years almost to the exclu- 
sive study of the subject—possessing a plain, 
tough, sturdy common sense, and without 
the slightest particle of imagination—he has 
written several historical biographies, as those 
of Washington, Franklin and Gouverneur 
Morris, which are of some value as works of 
reference, but as models of historical composi- 
tion are entirely beneath criticism. Their 
style is heavy lumbering, awkward, and has 
not even the negative merit of simplicity. 
Often attempting an ambitious flight, he makes 
dire havoc of all the rhetorical figures, pro- 
ducing admiration for his intrepidity at the ex- 
pense of our confidence in his taste. In his se- 
lections from the papers of Washington, he has 
been guilty of what we can cali by no milder 
name than a flagrant literary misdemeanor. 
We allude to the frequent substitution of his 
own language for that of Washington, under 
the pretence of preparing the writings of the 
latter for the public eye. By this process, the 
most familiar letters of Washington, written 
in the freedom of private friendship, are made 
to assume a grave and stately bearing, and 
eliminated of all the touches of nature, which, 
to a reader of the present day, are of more 
interest than the whole of the sententious 
wisdom which has been preserved with such 
scrupulous precision. We protest against 
such tampering with the productions of the 
illustrious American. Nor do we always 
wish to see the father of his country in full 
No doubt Washington had the heart 
of a man beneath the gravity of a statesman, 
and the suppression of the little escapades of 
humor or petulance, which sometimes occur in 
his letters, is a wretched tribute to his 
memory. 


dress. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN 


Is a young author of singular promise. His 
recent “History of Pontiac” is an admirable 
production, Combining thoroughness of re- 
search with a picturesque beauty of expression, 


it presents a fascinating narrative of one of 


the most pregnant episodes in American his- 
tory. His diction is copious, free, and impres- 
sive, often highly ornate, but never violating 
good taste ; his descriptions of natural scenery 
and of military movements are graphic and 
spirited; and, with more than common powers 





of grouping and arrangement, he has produced 
a work whose symmetry and harmonious co- 
loring entitle it to a high place among the re- 
cent masterpieces of literary art. 


RICHARD HILDRETH 


Is a more recent historian. He has written 
the “History of the United States down to 
the Administration of Thomas Jefferson,” and 
is now engaged in its completion to a later 
period. His work deserves more attention 
than it has received. It is a keen, ice cold, 
anatomical analysis of American history, writ- 
ten with a bloodless freedom from passion, 
dissecting the motives and measures which 
have been usually surrounded with a brilliant 
halo of admiration, and persistently eschewing 
every appeal to sentiment, imagination, or 
emotion. The language is clear, terse, vigor- 
ous, and, for the most part, pure idiomatic 
English. It constantly reminds you of greater 
power than is exhibited. You leave the peru- 
sal of the work with the assurance that you 
have been following a guide, who, though se- 
vere, sombre, taciturn, knows well his road, 
and could exercise lusty sinews and muscles 
in case of need. 


SAMUEL ELIOT. 


A work of considerable learning and re- 
search has been written by Samuel -Eliot, 
entitled “The History of Roman Liberty.” 
As a specimen of historical investigation, on a 
difficult and complicated subject, it is highly 
creditable to the diligence and accuracy of 
the author. His style is formed on classical 
models, but it lacks the ease and freedom of 
the practised writer. Nor does the work ex- 
hibit any remarkable traces of cither profound 
or original thought. Mr. Eliot is evidently a 
man of high cultivation, but can lay no claim 
to genius. He is only safe when he follows 
his masters. Whenever he attempts to specu- 
late on his own account, a signal failure is the 
consequence. His book is at once an illustra- 
tion of the elegant culture which is given at 
Harvard College, the pride of Boston, and of 
the timid, conventional superficiality of 
thought which distinguishes so large a por- 
tion of the scholars of that literary metro- 


polis. 
(Westminster Review. 
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GUNPOWDER, 
Att the popular astrologers, and especially 


” 


those who “set figures” and design hiero- 
glyphics for the Almanacks, seem well agreed 
that there is likely to be a greatly increased 
demand for gunpowder before the present 
year expires. Mr. Moore, particularly, in his 
“Vox Stellarum,” mysteriously conveys his 
interpretations of the aspect of the political 
heavens by two young damsels, dressed in 
white, bearing a long tray, between them, on 
their heads, on which there are things that look 
like loaves of bread or pound-cakes, on which 
birds of prey are descending ; while a tomb ap- 
pears on the right, round which a lady in black, 
two bald-headed gentlemen, and two working- 
men are shedding tears, and on the left hand, 
a chapter of the clergy display horror at the 


sight of the invading birds, and a “ speech” 


issues from the mouth of the Dean, bearing 
Well—we 
suppose we must call for our fowling-pieces 
and powder flasks, and the sooner we have 
them ready the better. 


the words, “What audacity !” 


Under these circumstances—at the latent 
probabilities of which we do not by any 
means intend to jest, neither do we expect 
to turn pale—it has occurred to us that a 
visit to a Mill for the manufacture of this 
wonderful compound, might be a timely and 
instructive occupation. 

We confess that our previous impressions 
of a Gunpowder Mill were of a tolerably 
vague and ominous 
withal, and of no small peril to the visitor. 
We pictured to our minds a huge and some- 
what pyramidal structure, all black, with a 
sort of iron-grated, prison-like porter’s lodge, 
where the adventurous visitor underwent a 
preliminary examination, lest he should have 
any combustible articles about him. Some 
change of habiliments, also, we anticipated, as 
with those who descend into a coal-mine. 
Of the interior we had no notion, beyond the 
expectation of a number of men and boys all 
at work in a cloud of charcoal dust, very 
busy in grinding and mixing brimstone and 
saltpetre and “the rest of ii ;"—and having 
become insensible to danger by the constant 


character. Gloomy 


habit of living in the midst of it, we imagined 

them singing and whistling, and cracking 

jokes with the usual hilarity of those not 

over-numerous class of work-people, who are 
6 








always in full and regular work, with high 
wages and short hours. How curiously at 
variance with most of this, was the reality ! 
After unsuccessful attempts to 
effect an entrance into one of the mysterious 


several 
manufactories—attributable solely to the 
dangers of utter destruction that momentarily 
hover over all works of this kind, and not in 
the least from any want of courtesy in the 
eventually obtained _ per- 
mission to inspect the Mills of the Messrs. 


proprietors—we 


Curtis of Hounslow, which are among the 
largest works of the kind in Europe. A 
very wet and unpromising morning did not 
deter us; and, after a wet drive to the sta- 
tion, a very wet journey down, and a storm 
of rain in driving across to the works, in a 
small, close-covered vehicle, very like a green 
cartridge-box, obligingly sent from the Mills 
to meet us, we were at length set down at a 
quiet little low-roofed building, very much re- 
sembling the house of an officer of the coast- 
guard: with an out-building or two, corre- 
sponding to the residences of the boats’ crews 
in those localities. This was the office of the 
superintendent, or manager, and the clerks. 
At the back of it was the small private room 
and office of the proprietors, who (it need hardly 
be said) do not reside here. It is a place to 
write in, read in, calculate in, to make money 
in, to lunch in—but not to live in. The mind 
is too little at rest for meditation or for sleep. 
All the work-people also live as far off as they 
conveniently can. 

Having settled our plan of examination, we 
issue from the office and pass down by the 
side of arange of low-roofed, almost shed-like 
buildings, with windows all along, the panes 
of which are of paper in the place of glass— 
glass being a very fragile material in ail cases 
of a concussion of air. These are work- 
shops ; and, with other similar places, comprise 
the cooper’s shop, the turner’s shop, the 
mill-wright’s shop, the carpenter’s shop, and 
(carefu'ly closed in) the blacksmith’s shop. 
Steam power is use@in such of these operations 
as require it. 

As we proceed along the open space out- 
side these shops, a strong smell of burning 
wood assaults our nose, and a cloud of wood- 
smoke makes our eyes water and smart. 
We fancy at first that it issues from two or 
three canvas-covered waggons, or a covered 
sart of a suspicious-lookipg kind; but we are 
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mistaken. It proceeds from the charcoal fur- 
nace. A man witha barrow emerges from the 
smoke. He has an iron hook, in place of a 
hand (blown off in one of the minor explosions 
which now and then occur), which, however, 
he does not seem to miss. He sets down the 
barrow—opens the latch of a door with his 
hook—enters, and draws it inwards after him, 
the point of the hook disappearing just as the 
door closes. 

We now approach a larger building, in 
which the first process of the manufacture of 
gunpowder is carried on. We enter by a 
square door-way, and ascending a broad 
ladder, arrive upon a platform, and find our- 
selves in a large building faintly lighted with 
a sad twilight gleam, which displays a series 
of bowls or basins, the size of large kettle- 
drums, covering the whole of the surface 
below, and the whole of the surface of the 
upper floor, with the exception of the plat- 
form on which we stand, almost enveloped in 
a cloud of hot steam, that proceeds from a 
great hissing caldron behind us. This cal- 
dron, worthy of Hecate and the weird sisters, 
contains the raw material, the great first 
principle of gunpowder—saltpetre. It is 
brought expressly for this purpose from the 
north of Bengal. Here it is boiled—evapo- 
rated, till it attains a consistency of about a 
pint to a pound; it is skimmed; strained 
through bags and cloths, and is then allowed 
to run down into the pans or bowls we have 
described, where it undergoes crystallisation. 

Very like great bowls of cold punch, of 
rather a queer and uninviting kind, do these 
numerous vessels appear. They contain a 
yellowish liquid, getting lighter and clearer, 
as the different series of bowls get more and 
more purified. Some of them seem full of 
frozen maccaroni; but on a closer inspection, 
you find them to be full of crystals of salt- 
petre. The yellowish water being poured off, 
as from a bowl of ice, the hardened contents 
are turned out, and present the appearance of 
an inverted kettle-drum, or half a huge sugar- 
ball, or snow-ball, according to the series, The 
third, or most purified, is used for the finest 
sort of gunpowder. But although there are 
only three in the regular series, the bowls are 
worked again and again, if they resist, until 
every particle of salt is abstracted, and Peter 
only remains. The salt is sold for agricul- 
tural purposes, while Peter (nitre) is sent on- 
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wards to finish his education. The concluding 
process of refinement is that of calcining, or 
fusing, the nitre, which is effected at a heat 
of six or seven hundred degrees. It is then 
poured off into moulds, where it hardens into 
cakes, so pure, that it has been ascertained 
by Teschmacher’s test, that it contains only 
one part of salt in four thousand of nitre. 

We have made our exit from the saltpetre 
department, and we are now again in the 
open air, walking through the “ wood-yard.” 
This is a large space, occupied by various 
stacks of wood, ranged in columns, as if at a 
review. They are composed of alder, willow, 
and dog-wood. The first and second are to 
be manufactured with the charcoal that is 
used for coarse powder,—used for mines, 
cannon, muskets, or other military purposes 
—in short, for killing men; the third sort, 
or dog-wood, being the finest sort of wood, is 
for the finest description of powder, intended 
for sporting purposes—to kill partridges, 
woodcocks, snipes, and other creatures re- 
quiring a delicate treatment. 

The wood is charred in a square shed-like 
house, all black and shining with tar, and en- 
veloped in a stinging smoke, that makes us 


often shut our eyes, and press them inwards 


with our fingers. It is curious enough that 
the chemical studies of one of our bishops 
should have led him to a discovery of the 
best method of making charcoal. The whole 
process is conducted on the plan laid down 
by Dr. Watson, the energetic, learned, and 
ingenious Bishop of Llandaff. The wood is 
enclosed in large iron cylinders, closed up 
from the air ; and round these there is a revoly- 
ing furnace, which regularly feeds itself from 
a coal-truck at the top, dropping a small por- 
tion of coals in a circle, so as to make the 
distribution equal. By these means are ex- 
tracted, from the wood, all the acids and all 
the tar, which run down into a wooden 
vat or well, the acid (pyro-ligneous) remaining 
at the top, with a thick deposit of tar at the 
bottom. The surface presents the appear- 
ance of a coppery liquid, On inquiring as to 
the reason for tarring the whole of this brick 
building, which was saturated from the roof to 
the lowest brick, the tar and the stains of acid 
streaming down from every pore, we were 
informed by Mr. Ashbee, the manager of the 
works, that the charring-house found its own 
tar, and tarred itself by continual oozing. The 
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charcoal thus produced is of singular purity. | 
A black truncheon of it, nearly two inches in| 
diameter, being placed in our hands, with a! 
request that we would break it, a slight move-| 
ment of the thumb and finger snapped it in an 
instant. | 

We will now visit, in quick succession, the 
mills where the ingredients, of which we have 
already spoken, are ground, The reader has, | 
by this time, discovered that a Gunpowder | 
Mill is, in fact, a series of mills and other | 
work-places, distributed over a large space of | 
ground, each at some distance from the next | 
one, and, in some cases, at a very respectful | 
distance indeed, with sundry barriers inter- | 
posed between—the good reason for whieh | 
will become quite apparent as we proceed. 


We now descend a winding slope, by a nar-| 
row muddy path, and, turning at the bottom, | 
we pass through a tall and somewhat squalid 
wooden gateway, and arriving at the narrow 
arm of a river, we cross over a small wooden 
bridge. We are duly informed that we are 
now in “the dangerous ground.” We seem 
to be entering an unfortunate, if not very un- 
healthy, plantation, where the trees have 
never been able to attain maturity. Many 
are black and withered, some shattered; 
none have a pleasing look, as if they ever ex- 
pected another spring to arrive. It is in 
this locality—scattered all over it—that the 
various mills, work-places, and “houses” of 
explosive tendencies are situated. The rain 
with which the morning commenced, has 
never ceased, and still continues; so that our 
wandering among these various interesting 
and uncommonly suggestive structures, is not 
attended, we are obligingly informed, with 





the same degree of danger as on a dry and| 
sultry day. We trust that we are not only | 
grateful for this intimation, but that it really | 
does tend, in a due degree, to banish from} 
our minds any little misgivings as to casual-| 
ties, which we are aware might occur at any 
time, with no means whatever of subse- 
It is rather a 
pleasing emotion with which we contemplate 
this favourable cireumstance,—we mean the 
rain. 


quently tracing the cause. 


At this stage of our proceedings, a grave- 
faced man advances towards us, from behind 
some trees, carrying two pairs of large 
Indian-rubber over-shoes. On approaching 
the saltpetre mill, we are stopped at a broad 





platform, apparently of slate, Jaid down in 
front of the entrance; and, before permitted 
to step upon it, our boots are carefully en- 
cased with a pair of these shoes. 

The mill, where the saltpetre is ground, is 
a small house, where two huge circular stones, 
as large, in circumference, as the hind-wheels 
ofa great waggon (of eleven or twelve inches in 


| thickness, each weighing about six tons) re- 


volve in a circle so small, that they would be 
unable to roll round it, but for an ingenious 
grinding twist, which is communicated to 
each of them by machinery, and has its effect 
upon the material underneath, in the more 
completely reducing it to a fine powder. 
Men with wooden shovels feed the bed be- 
neath the rolling stones, from time to time, 
and keep the powdered saltpetre in its place ; 
while a man and boy, in a second room 
opening from this, cast it up against a slanted 
sieve of fine wire, so as to sift it clear of 
all larger grains or any refuse. The faces 
of the two men and the boy, engaged in this 
process, are begrimed with a goblin-like white 
dust. On emerging upon the platform, the 
over-shoes are carefully taken off at the edge of 
the platform; and on no account must the 
sole of the boot touch the platform, nor the 
sole of the over-shoe touch the gravel. 

The charcoal mill presents a similar ma- 
chinery, so far as we can judge, amidst the 
cloud of black dust that flies and floats about 
in all directions. The faces of the men, as 
well as their dresses, are of a peculiar dull 
dry black, amidst which their eyes shine with 
a strange intelligence. 

We next visit the brimstone mill. Here 
the grinding operation is of a similar kind; 
but the most striking feature of this house is, 
the ghastly faces of the men, whose eyes 
seem to look out of a grim, yellowish mask, 
of a kind that we once saw in a pantomime, 
when some agents of the nether regions were 
supposed to be smitten with a sick headache, 
by the spells of the good genius above. 

All work is divided into gangs of men, each 
with a non-commissioned officer over them,— 
as the head cooper, the head mill-wright, the 
head chareoal-grinder, the head brimstone 
man, &c.; then, there is the foreman of the 
works, and over all the general manager, Mr. 
Ashbee, a very experienced, intelligent, and, 
of course, very careful person. 

The rain still continues. All the better. 
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We are now plashing along over the wet path- 
way to the “ incorporating mill”—a sufficiently 
dangerous place. The ceremony of the over- 
shoes having been gone through as before, we 
find the machinery is much the same as that 
of the grinding-mills previously described— 
two ponderous, upright millstones, rolling 
round like waggon-wheels, in a small circle. 
But in the bed beneath these huge rolling 
stones lies, not one, but the three terrible in- 
gredients of powdered charcoal, saltpetre, and 
sulphur, which are thus incorporated. The bed 
upon which the stones roll is of iron; from it 
the stones would inevitably strike sparks—and 
“there an end of all”—if they came in contact 
in any part. But between the stones and the 
iron bed lies the incorporating powder—forty 
pounds of it giving a bed of intermediate 
powder, of two or three inches deep; so that 
the explosive material is absolutely the only 
protection. So long as the powder lies in this 
bed with no part of the iron left bare, all is 
considered to be safe. To keep it within the 


bed, therefore—while the rolling twist of the 
stones is continually displacing it, and rubbing 
it outwards and inwards—several mechanical 
contrivances are adopted, which act like 
guides, and scoops, and scrapers; and thus 


restore, with regularity, the powder to its 
proper place, beneath the stones. A water- 
wheel keeps this mill in action. No workmen 
remain here; but the time required for the 
incorporating process being known, the bed 
of powder is laid down, the mill set in motion, 
and then shut up and left to itself—as it 
ought to be, in case of any little oversight or 
“hitch” on the part of the guides, scoops, 
or scrapers. The machinery of these mills, 
as may be readily credited, is always kept in 
the finest order. “ And yet,” says Mr. Ashbee, 
in a whisper; “and yet, five of them—just 
such mills as these—went off at Faversham, the 
other day, one after the other. Nobody knew 
how.” This seasonable piece of information 
naturally increases the peculiar interest we 
feel in the objects we are now examining, as 
they proceed with their work. We stand 
staring at these ponderous stones, with their 
rolling “ lurch to port,” and grimly quaint and 
undeviating twist, and we contemplate the 
“protecting” powder between the two fire- 
striking substances, till we are falling into a 
state of passive, stupefied dismay, when one of 
the proprietors draws us away by the arm, say- 
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ing softly—* Perhaps it ’s as well not to—you 
may shut up, Mr. Ashbee—not to—” The rest 
dies in expressive silence. The folding-doors 
are closed, and the grim, ponderous stones, are 
left to themselves to roll round in darkness, 
We hear their lonely grinding murmur as we 
walk away, rather briskly—-none of us speak- 
ing for some minutes. 

This process was originally performed in 
the Powder-mills of England by means of 
huge pestles and mortars, or great wooden 
sockets, the pestles being worked by ma- 
chinery. But they have long been abandoned ; 
in fact, there is a law against them. All 
Powder-mills must be licensed by act of par- 
liament. In the improved process we have 
just witnessed, there occur several “ beau- 
tiful varieties,” as a connoisseur would say, 
all of which are in operation in the works 
of the Messrs. Curtis. They have stone-rolls 
working in iron beds (with two or three 
inches of powder between, acting as a safe- 
guard against sparks !) ; iron working on stone 
(with powder between) ; iron working on iron 
(with powder between); and stone working 
on stone (with powder between) ; to which 
terrific protection, as explained to us by 
Mr. Ashbee, we bow our courteous assent, 
declaring that we clearly comprehend the 
principle, and feel perfectly safe—in fact, as 
safe as could be expected. It happened on 
our visit to the mill just described, that a 
quantity of powder, caked and adhering by 
pressure to one of the rolls, rose up with it. 
We looked at Mr. Ashbee. “It will be wiped 
off by the machinery before the stone rolls 
round here again,” said Mr. Ashbee, calmly. 
Saying which, he wiped it off himself, as if by 
instinct. 

Wandering on our way along a narrow 
footpath, with a fir plantation on our right 
hand, and on the left the edge of the river— 
the Colne—which meanders through the 
whole of these grounds, partly by nature, but 
also by art, we arrive at a high green mound, 
exactly like the embankments of a fortifica- 
tion. Turning an angle, we discover another 
small black structure, which we are informed 
is the “ Press-house.” Arrived at the wooden 
ridge which marks the sacred precincts of 
the platform, our boots are carefully encased 
in the over-shoes,—one leg at a time, when 
ready, being then placed for us, by the hand 
of our shoe-bearer, upon the platform. We 
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should tell the reader that the reason for this 
ceremony is in case some small particles of 


+) 


gravel may adhere to our soles, and cause : 
spark, by any two of these particles rubbing 
togetheras we walk. Thus preserved and pre- 
serving, we cross the platform, which isswim- 
ming with water, and we enter—the den, we 
had almost said, for it has no appearance like 
any other place of work we ever saw, or read 
of. The floor is carpeted with leather and 
bullocks’ hides. Everybody having to walk 
over the watery platform (not attributable 
only to the rain, but always kept floating), 
their feet moving over the fallen gunpowder 
which bestrews the floor, have made a slip- 
pery paste. Over this we go sliding about, to 
look at the several interesting objects of the 
“house ;” in especial, we are attracted to the 
hydraulic press. This bulky iron monster, 
inspiring river water, which is pumped up 
beneath his body, possesses a power of com- 
pression equal to five hundred tons to the 
inch. Here a number of layers of powder are 
placed between flat plates of copper, we be- 
lieve, and pressed till they come out in cakes 
as hard as tiles. Small wooden tubs are ar- 
ranged on the other side, filled with those 
cakes, broken up into fragments. In order 
hard it is, Mr. 
obligingly begins to bang a large piece upon 
We see that 
the tubs are of wood, and not likely to emit 


to show us how Ashbee 


the edge of one of the tubs. 


a spark, and we take it for granted that the 
experienced manager knows that the cake of 
gunpowder itself will not explode with the 
eoncussion ; nevertheless the sound, and the 
vic:ence of the action, in so silent and re- 
strained a place, is a sensation—whether 
rational or irrational—as little partaking of 
the agreeable as possible. Being quite satisfied 
of the hardness of these cakes, and expressing 
ourselves—we hope we did not omit this— 
highly gratified with the inspection of the 
“house,” we slither our way over the wet 
leather and hides; and, continuing our slide 
across the watery platform, are met by our 
over-shoe bearer at the edge, who seizes upon 
one leg, takes off the over-shoe, and places this 
foot upon the ground, beneath the narrow 
ridge, and then the other, all as before. No- 
thing could be more proper. 

But we have not adequately described the 
locality of these works, nor the most marked 
peculiarity which characterises the workmen. 





We believe there are no other classes of ma- 
nufactures, nor of men, which in any respect 
resemble them. 

Hounslow Gunpowder Mills are not so 
much like a special “ town,” as so many other 
large manufactories appear, but rather have 
the appearance of an infant colony ;—a very 
infant one, you will say, inasmuch as we have 
never spoken of its inhabitants, excepting 
those few whom we have seen in the different 
We never met a single man in all 
our rambles through the plantations, nor 
It is like 
a strange new settlement, where there is 
ample space, plenty of wood and water, but 
with scarcely any colonists, and only here and 
there a log-hut or a dark shed among the 


houses. 


heard the sound of a human voice. 


trees. 

These works are distributed over some hun- 
dred and fifty acres of land, without reckoning 
the surface of the Colne, which, sometimes 
broad, sometimes narrow, sometimes in a 
line, and sometimes coiling, and escaping by 
a curve out of sight, intersects the whole 
place. It is, in fact, a great straggling plan- 
tation of firs, over swells and declivities of 
land, with a branch or neck of a river meeting 
you unexpectedly at almost every turn, The 
more we have seen of this dismal settlement 
“in the bush,” the more do we revert to our 
first impression on entering it. The place is 
like the strange and squalid plantation of some 
necromancer in Spenser's “Fairy Queen.” 
Many trees are black and shattered, as if by 
lightning; others distorted, writhing, and 
partially stripped of their bark; and all of 
them have a sort of conscious look that this 
is a very precarious spot for the regular pro- 
gress of vegetation. You wander up narrow 
winding paths, and you descend narrow wind- 
ing paths; you see the broad arm of a river, 
with little swampy osier islands upon it, and : 
then you enter another plantation, and come 
upon a narrow winding neck of river, leading 
up to a great black slanting structure, which 
you are told is a “blast-wall;” and behind 
this is the green embankment of a fortifica- 
tion, and further back you come upon one of 
the black, ominous-looking powder “ houses.” 
You advance along other tortuous paths, you 
cross small bridges, and again you enter a 
plantation, more or less sombre, and presently 
emerge upon an open space, where you see 
a semicircular road of red gravel, with cart- 
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ruts deeply trenched in it; and then another 
narrower road down to a branch of the river, 
where there is another little bridge; and 
beyond this, on the other side, you see a huge 
water-wheel revolving between two black 
barn-like houses. You ascend a slope, by a 
path of mud and slush, and arriving at an- 
other larger open space, you find yourself in 
front of a sheet of water, and in the distance 
you observe one enormous wheel—the dia- 
bolical queen of all the rest—standing, black 
and immoveable, like an antediluvian skeleton, 
against the dull, grey sky, with a torrent of 
water running in a long narrow gully from 
beneath its lower spokes, as if disgorged 
before its death. This open space is sur- 
rounded by trees, above which, high over all, 
there rises a huge chimney, or rather tower; 
and again, over all this there float clouds of 
black smoke, derived from charred wood, if 
we may judge of the effect upon our noses and 


eyes. 

At distances from each other, varying from 
thirty or forty to a hundred and fifty yards, 
over this settlement are distributed, by sys- 
tematic arrangement of the intervals, and the 
obstructive character of the intervening ground 


and plantations, no less than ninety-seven 
different buildings. By these means, not only 
is the danger divided, but the loss, by an ex- 
plosion, reduced to the one “house” in which 
the accident occurs. Such, at least, is the inten- 
tion, though certainly not always affording the 
desired protection. The houses are also, for 
the most part, constructed of light materials, 
where the nature of the operation will admit 
of it; sometimes extremely strong below, but 
very light above, like a man in armour with 
a straw hat; so that ifa “puff” comes, there 
will be a free way upwards, and they hope to 
get rid of the fury with no greater loss than a 
light roof. In some cases the roofs are of con- 
crete, and bomb-proof; in others, the roofs are 
floated with water in shallow tanks. There 
are five steam-engines employed, one being a 
locomotive; and the extraordinary number of 
twenty-six water-mills, as motive powers for 
machinery—obviously much safer than any 
other that could be obtained from the most 
guarded and covered-in engines requiring 
furnaces. 

In this silent region, amidst whose ninety- 
seven work-places no human voice ever 
breaks upon the ear, and where, indeed, no 
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human form is seen, except in the isolated 
house in which his allotted task is performed, 
there are secreted upwards of two hundred 
and fifty work people. They are a peculiar 
race ; not, of course, by nature, in most cases, 
but by the habit of years. The cireumstances 
of momentary destruction in which they live, 
added to the most stringent and necessary 
regulations, have subdued their minds and 
eelings to the conditions of their hire. There 
is seldom any need to enforee these regula- 
tions. Some terrific explosion here, or in 
works of a similar kind elsewhere, leaves a 
fixed mark in their memories, and acts as 
a constant warning. Here no shadow of a 
practical joke, or caper of animal spirits, ever 
transpires; no witticisms, no oaths, no 
chaffing, or slang. A laugh is never heard; 
a smile seldom seen. Even the work is 
carried on by the men with as few words as 
possible, and these uttered in a low tone. 
Not that anybody fancies that mere sound 
will awaken the spirit of combustion, or 
cause an explosion to take place, but that 
their feelings are always kept subdued. If 
one man wishes to communicate anything 
to another, or to ask for anything from some- 
body at a short distance, he must go there; 
he is never permitted to shout or call out. 
There is a particular reason for this last 
regulation. Amidst all this silence, when- 
ever a shout does occur, everybody knows 
that some imminent danger is expected the 
next moment, and all rush away headlong 
from the direction of the shout. As to run- 
ning towards it to offer any assistance, as 
common in all other cases, it is thoroughly 
understood that none can be afforded. An 
accident here is immediate and beyond 
remedy. If the shouting be continued fo 
some time (for a man might be drowning in 
the river), that might cause one or two of 
the boldest to return; but this would be 
a very rare occurrence. It is by no means to 
be inferred that the men are selfish and 
insensible to the perils of each other; on 
the contrary, they have the greatest con- 
sideration for each other, as well as for their 
employers, and think of the danger to the 
lives of others, and of the property at stake at 
all times, and more especially in all the more 
dangerous “ houses.” The proprietors of the 
various Gunpowder Mills all display the 
same consideration for each other, and when- 
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ever any improvement tending to lessen 
danger is discovered by one, it is immediately 
communicated to all the others. 


of the men are good, and the hours very | 


short; no artificial 


the works. They all wash themselves— 
black, white, yellow and bronze—and leave 
the Mills at half-past three in the afternoon, 
winter and summer. 

But we have not yet visited all the * houses,” 
and one of them, in particular, Mr. Ashbee 
To be 


sure, it is one of the most dangerous; and 


assures us is a very interesting process. 


what makes this worse, is the fact that the 
process is of that kind which requires the 
constant presence of the men. They cannot 
set the machinery to work, and leave it for a 
given time, as in the case of some mills pre- 
viously described ; they must always remain 
on the spot. It is the “Corning House,”— 
is the 
process which reduces cakes and hard nobs 


sometimes called “Graining,” as it 
of gunpowder into grains—a very nice, and, 
it would 
operation. 

The rain still befriends us. We have been | 


appear, a_ sufficiently 


The wages 


lights are ever used in| 


alarming | 
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darkest pagan superstitions, or those of the 
| Holy Inquisition. A little black vestibule, or 
The 
whole structure is planted on the river’s edge, 
to which the platform in front extents. We 
we go 
We 


| are then permitted to advance upon the sacred 


out-house, stands on the side nearest us. 


enter the little vestibule, and here 
| through the ceremony of the over-shoes. 


| platform, and we then approach the entrance. 
| If we have received a strange and unaccount- 
| able impression of a place of torture, from the 
| external appearance and surrounding circum- 
stances, this is considerably borne out by 


|the interior. The first thing that seems to 
| justify this is a dry, strangulated, shrinking 
|cry, which continues at intervals. We dis- 
| cover that it is the ery of a wooden screw in 
torment, which in some sort reconciles us. 


| Byt the sound lingers, and the impression 
too. The flooring is all covered with leather 
| and hides, all perfectly black with the dust of 
| gunpowder, and on this occasion all perfeetly 
|dry. We do not much like that: the wet 
sliding about was more amusing; perhaps, 
| also, a trifle safer. 

The first object that seizes upon our atten- 


once drenched, and have dried ourselves to a} tion is a black square frame-work, apparently 
comfortable steaming dampness by the fire of | suspended from the ceiling. Its ugly perpen- 
the office at the entrance of the works—| dicular beams, and equally uncouth horizontal 
luncheon inclusive. We are now forth again, | !imbs would be just the thing to hang the 


and in a fair way of obtaining another soak-|dead bodies of tortured victims in. 


We 


ing, so that we have every reason to feel as|cannot help following up our first impres- 


safe as can be. 


It is quite clear that we shall | sion. 


The men here, who stand in silence 


not give offa spark. So, now for the “ Corning | looking intently at us, all wear black masks: 
House.” | On the left there is reared a structure of black 


Ascending by a 
over a mound covered with a plantation of 


firs, and descending to a path by the river| descending like broad steps. 


side, we arrive at a structure of 


*-* e | . * . “ 
: iS é ay, ass é g 
rising pathway, we pass| wood reaching to within two or three feet of 


the roof. It is built up in several stages, 


Each of these 


black | broad steps contains a sieve made of closely 


timber, some five-and-twenty feet high, set} woven wire, which becomes finer as the steps 


: oe | 
up in the shape of an acute angle. This is aj get lower and lower. 


intended to offer 
sistance to a rush of air in case of an ex-| 
plosion near at hand. also a 
similar blast-wall on the opposite side of the | 
river, 


“ blast-wall,” 


some. re- 
There is 


Passing this structure, we arrive at a} 
green embankment thrown up as in fortified | 
places, and behind and beneath this stands | 
the “ Corning House.” 


It is a low-roofed black edifice, like the rest, 


In this machine we 
noticed iron axles for the wheels, but our atten- 
tion was directed to the rollers, which were of 
zine. Thus the friction does not induce sparks, 
the action being also guarded against external 
blows. At present the machine is not in 
motion; and the men at work here observe 
their usual silence and depressing gravity. 
We conjecture that the machine, when put in 
motion, shakes and sifts the gunpowder in a 


although, if possible, with a still more dismal} slow and most cautious manner, correspond- 


We know not what 


the impression, but we could fancy it some | 


Appearance. causes | 


ing to the seriousness of the human workers, 
and with an almost equal sense of the conse- 


place of torture, devoted to the service of the | quences of iron mistaking for once the nature 
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says Mr. Ashbee, in the calm voice always 
used here, and nodding at the same time to 
the head corning-man. A rumbling sound is 


heard—the wheels begin to turn—the black | 


sieves bestir themselves, moving from side to 


side;—the wheels turn faster—the sieves} 
r ° | 
shake and shuffle faster. We trust there is 


no mistake. They all get faster still. We 


do not wish them to put themselves to any | 


inconvenience on our account. The full speed 
is laid on! The wheels whirl and buzz—iron 
teeth play into brass teeth—copper winks at 
iron—the black sieves shake their infernal 
sides into fury—the whole machine seems bent 
upon its own destruction—the destruction of 
us all! Now—one small spark—and in an 
instant the whole of this house, with all in it, 
would be instantly swept away! Nobody 
seems to think of this. And see !—how ‘the 
gunpowder rushes from side to side of the 
sieves, and pours down from one stage to the 


other. We feel sure thatall this must be much | 


faster than usual. We do not wish it. Why 
should pride prevent our requesting that this 


horror should cease? We hear, also, an extra- | 


ordinary noise behind us. Turning hastily 
round, we see the previously immoveable 
black frame-work for the dead whirling round 


and round in the air with frightful rapidity, | 


while two men with wooden shovels are 


shovelling up showers of gunpowder, as if to | 
smother and suffocate its madness. Nothing | 


but shame—nothing but shame and an an- 
guish of self-command, prevents our instantly 
darting out of the house—across the platform 
—and headlong into the river! 

What a house—what a workshop! It is 
quiet again. We have not sprung into the 
fiver. But had we been alone here, under 
such circumstances for the first time, we 
should have had no subsequent respect for 
our own instincts and promptitude of action 
if we had done anything else. As it was, the 
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of copper and brass. “Put on the house!”)the path by the water's edge. A man is 


‘coming down the river with a small covered 


barge, carrying powder from one house to” 


‘another. We remark that boating must be 
one of the safest positions, not only as uncon- 
ducive to explosion, but even in case of its 
occurring elsewhere. Mr. Ashbee coincides 
in this opinion, although, he adds, that some- 
time ago, a man coming down the river in a 
boat—just as that one is now doing—had his 
right arm blown off. We see that, in truth, 
no position is safe One may be “ blown off” 
anywhere, at any moment. Thus pleasantly 
|conversing as we walk, we arrive at the 
“Glazing House.” 

The process of glazing consists in mixmg 
black-lead with gunpowder in large grains, and 
glazing or giving it a fine glossy texture. For 
this purpose four barrels containing the grains 

,are ranged on an axle. They are made to 
‘revolve during four hours, to render them 
smooth; black-lead is then added, and they 
revolve four hours more. There is iron in 
this machinery ; but it works upon brass or 
copper wheels, so that friction generates heat, 
but not fire. The process continues from 
eight to twenty-four hours, according to the 
| fineness of polish required ; and the revolution 
of the barrels sometimes causes the heat of 
the gunpowder within to rise to one hundred 
jand twenty degrees—even to charring the 
wood of the interior of the barrels by the heat 
and friction. We enquire what degree of 
/heat they may be in at the present moment ? 
It is rather high, we learn; and the head- 
| glazier politely informs us that we may put 
}our hand and arm into the barrels and feel 
'the heat. He opens it at the top for the 
purpose. We take his word for it. However, 
as he inserts one hand and arm by way of 
‘example, we feel in some sort called upon, 
|for the honour of “Household Words,” to 
do the same. It is extremely hot, and a most 
agreeable sensation. The faces of the men 





thing is a sensation for life. We find that the | here, being all black from the powder, and 
whirling frame-work also contains sieves—j| shining with the addition of the black lead, 
that the invisible moving power is by a water- | have the appearance of grim masks of demons 
wheel under the flooring, which acts by ain a pantomime, or rather of real demons in 
crank. But we are very much obliged already | mine. Their eyes look out upon us with a 
—we have had enough of “ corning.” strange intelligence. They know the figure 

We take our departure over the platform |they present. So do we. This, added to 
—have our over-shoes taken off—and finding) their subdued voice, and whispering, and 
that there is something more to see, we rally | mute gesticulation, and noiseless moving and 


and recover our breath, and are again on | creeping about, renders the scene quite 
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unique; and a little of it goes a great 
way. 

Our time being now short—our hours, in fact, 
being “numbered,”’—we move quickly on to 
the next house, some hundred yards distant. 
It is the “ Stoving-house.” We approach the 
door. Mr. Ashbee is so good as to say there 
is no need for us to enter, as the process may 
We per- 
mitted to stand upon the little platform out- 


be seen from the door-way. are 
side, in our boots, dispensing with the over- 
The 


numerous wooden 


shoes. This house is heated by pipes. 
powder is spread upon 
trays, and slid into shelves on stands, or racks. 
The heat is raised to one hundred and twenty- 
five degrees. We salute the head stove-man, 
and depart. But turning round to give a 
“longing, lingering look behind,” we see a 
Its 
round head seems to inspect the place where 
It evi- 
dently discovers a few grains of gravel or grit, 


large mop protruded from the door-way. 
we stood in our boots on the platform. 


and descends upon them immediately, to expur- 
gate the evil communication which may corrupt 
the good manners of the house. A great 
watering-pot is next advanced, and then a 
stern head—not unlike an old medallion we 
have seen of Diogenes—looks round the door- 
post after us. 

The furnace, with its tall chimney, by 
means of which the stove-pipes of the house 
we have just visited, are heated, is at a con- 
siderable distance, the pipes being carried 
under-ground to the house. 

We next go to look at the “ Packing-house,” 
where the powder is placed in barrels, bags, 
tin cases, paper cases, canisters, &c, On 
entering this place, a man runs swiftly before 
each of us, laying down a mat for each foot to 
step upon as we advance, thus leaving rows 
of mats in our wake, over which we are 
required to pass on returning. We 
sidered it a mark of great attention—a kind 
of Oriental compliment. 

There is another “ Corning House ” besides 
the horrible one we have previously described. 
This is upon the old principle, and consists of 


con- 


a machine very much like a roundabout at a 
fair ; only, that in place of the wooden horses 
and cars, there are sieves, arranged so as to 
cover the whole circle. In each 
sieves, gunpowder in the rough is placed, and 
upon this is laid loosely a round piece of 
stone—lapis lazuli—about one-fourth part of 


of these 
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the size of the sieve. The machine is put in 
motion; spins round; and in doing so, each 
of the round loose pieces of lapis lazuli 
describe a whirling circle in the sieve, and 
thus reduce the rough powder to grains, by 
The ma- 
chinery in action does not inspire us with any 
such dismay and apprehension as the first 


rubbing it through the sieves, 


corning demon. Perhaps our nerves have by 
this time got more seasoned ; but it is quite 
bad enough in the present case for a mere 
stranger; and we are heartily, thoroughly, 
undisguisedly, and jovially glad to get out of 
the place. 

The last of our visits is to a “ Charge House.” 
There are several of these, where the powder 
We approach it by a path 
through a plantation It lies deep among the 
It 
is roofed with water—that is, the roof is 
composed of water-tanks, which are filled by 
the rain; and in dry weather they are filled 


is kept in store. 


trees—a most lonely, dismal sarcophagus. 


by means of a pump arranged for that pur- 
The platform at the entrance is of 
water—that is to say, it is a broad wooden 


pose. 


trough two inches deep, full of water, through 
which we are required to’ walk. We do so, 
and with far more satisfaction than some 
We enter 
the house alone; the others waiting outside. 
All silent and dusky as an Egyptian tomb. 
The tubs of powder, dimly seen in the un- 
certain light, are ranged along the walls, like 
mummies—ali giving the impression of a 
secret within. But a secret life, how 
different! “Ah! there’s the rub.” We 
retire with a mental obeisance, and a respect- 
ful air—the influence remaining with us, so 
that we bow slightly on rejoining our friends * 
outside, who bow in return, looking from us 
to the open door-way of the “ house!” 

With thoughtful brows, and not in any 
very high state of hilarity, after the duties of 
the day—not to speak of being wet through 
to the skin, for the second time—we move 
through the fir groves on our way back. We 


things we have done here to-day. 


life 


notice a strange appearance in many trees, 
some of which are curiously distorted, others 
with their heads cut off; and, in some places, 
there are large and upright gaps in a planta- 
tion. Mr. Ashbee, after deliberating inwardly 
a little while, informs us that a very dreadful 
accident happened here last year. “Was 
there an explosion?” we inquire. He says 
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there was. “And a serious one ?”—* Yes,” 
— “Any lives lost ?”—* Yes."—“ Two or 
three ?”»—* More than that.”—“ Five or six?” 
He says more than that. He gradually drops 
into the narrative, with a subdued tone of 
voice. There was an explosion last year. 
Six different houses blew up. It began with 
a “Separating House,”—a place for sizing, 
or sorting, the different grains through sieves. 
Then the explosion went to a “ Granulating 
House,” one hundred yards off. How it was 
carried such distances, except by a genera] 
combustion of the air, he cannot imagine. 
Thence, it went to a “Press House,” where 
the powder lies in hard cakes. Thence, it 
went, in two ways,—on one side toa “ Com- 
position Mixing House,” and, on the other, to 
a“Glazing House;” and thence to another 
“Granulating House.” Each of these 
buildings was fully one hundred yards from 
another: each was intercepted by plantations 
of firs and forest trees as a protection; and 
the whole took place within forty seconds. 
There was no tracing how it had occurred. 
This, then, accounts for the different gaps— 
some of them extending fifty or sixty yards— 
in the plantations and groves? Mr. Ashbee 
nods a grave assent. He adds, that one large 
tree was torn up by the roots, and its trunk was 
found deposited at such a distance, that they 
never could really ascertain where it came 
from. It was just found lying there. An iron 
water-wheel, of thirty feet in circumference, 
belonging to one of the mills, was blown to a 
distance of fifty yards through the air, cutting 
through the heads of all the trees in its way, 
and finally lodging between the upper boughs 
of a large tree, where it stuck fast, like a 
boy’s kite. The poor fellows who were killed 
—(our informant here drops his voice to a 
whisper, and speaks in short detached frag- 
ments; there is nobody uear us, but he feels 
as a man should in speaking of such things) 
—the poor fellows who were killed were 
horribly mutilated—more than mutilated, 
some of them—their different members, dis- 
tributed hither and thither, could not be 
buried with their proper owners, to any 
certainty. One man escaped out of a house, 
before it blew up, in time to run at least forty 
yards. He was seen running, when suddenly 
he fell. But when he was picked up, he was 
found to be quite dead. The concussion of 
the air had killed him. One man coming 





down the river in a boat was mutilated. 
Some men who were missing, were never 
found—blown ell to nothing. The place 
where some of the “houses” had stood, did 
not retain so much as a piece of timber, ora 
brick. All had been swept away, leaving 
nothing but the torn-up ground, a little 
rubbish, and a black hash of bits of stick, to 
show the place where they had been erected. 

We turn our eyes once more towards the 
immense gaps in the fir groves, gaps which 
here and there amount to wide intervals, in 
which all the trees are reduced to about half 
their height, having been cut away near the 
middle. Some trees, near at hand, we observe 
to have been flayed of their bark all down 
one side; others have strips of bark hanging 
dry and black. Several trees are strangely 
distorted, and the entire trunk of one large 
fir has been literally twisted like a corkscrew, 
from top to bottom, requiring an amount of 
force scarcely to be estimated by any known 
means of mechanical power. Amidst all this 
quietness, how dreadful a visitation! It is 
visible on all sides, and fills the scene witha 
solemn melancholy weight. 

But we will linger here no longer. We 
take a parting glance around, at the planta- 
tions of firs, some of them prematurely old, 
and shaking their heads, while the air wafts 
by, as though conscious of their defeated 
youth, and all its onee-bright hopes. The 
dead leaves lie thick beneath, in various 
sombre colours of decay, and through the 
thin bare woods we see the grey light fading 
into the advancing evening. Here, where the 
voice of man is never heard, we pause, to 
listen to the sound of rustling boughs, and 
the sullen rush and murmur of water-wheels 
and mill-streams ; and, over all, the song of a 


thrush, even while uttering blithe notes, gives 
a touching sadness to this isolated scene of 
human labours—labours, the end of which, is 
a destruction of numbers of our species, which 
may, or may not, be necessary to the progress 
of civilisation, and the liberty of mankind. 
{Household Words. 


The storms of adversity are wholesome ; 
though, like snowstorms, their drift is not al- 
ways seen, : 

It is a heaven upon earth to have a man’s 
mind move in charity, rest in Providence, and 
turn upon the poles of truth. 











A CHILD'S TOY. 


A CHILD'S, TOY. 


afternoon was drawing towards even- 


THE 


ing. 


The air was crisp and cold, and the 
wind near the earth, steady but gentle; while 
above, all was as calm as sleep, and the pale 
clouds, just beginning in the west to be softly 
gilded by the declining sun, hung light and 
motionless. The city, although not distant, 
was no longer visible, being hidden by one of 
the many hills which give such enchantment 
to the aspect of our city. There was alto- 
gether something singularly soothing in the 
scene—something that disposed, not to gravity, 
but to elevated thought. As we looked up- 
ward, there was some object that appeared to 
mingle with the clouds, to form a part of their 
company, to linger, mute and motionless like 
them, in that breathless blue, as if feeling the 
_ influence of the hour. It was not a white- 
winged bird that had stolen away to muse in 
the solitudes of air; it was nothing more than 
a paper kite. 

On that paper kite we looked long and in- 
tently. 
appeared to gather in to itself the sympathies 


It was.the moral of the picture; it 


of the whole beautiful world; and as it hung 


there, herding with the things of heaven, our | 


spirit seemed to ascend and perch upon its | 


pale bosom like a weary dove. Presently we 


knew the nature of the influence it exercised 


upon our imagination; for a cord, not visible | 


at first to the external organs, though doubt- 
less felt by the inner sense, connected it with 
We 
knew not by what hand the cord was held so 
steadily. 


the earth of which we were a denizen. 


Perhaps by some silent boy, lying 
prone on the sward behind yonder plantation, 
gazing up along the delicate ladder, and see- 


ing unconsciously angels ascending and de- 
scending. When we had looked our fill, we 


went thoughtfully and slowly home along the 
deserted road, and nestled, as usual, like a 
moth, among our books. A dictionary was 
lying near; and with a languid curiosity to 
know what was said of the object that had in- 
terested us so much, we turned to the word 
and read the following definition: 

“ Kite—a child's toy.” 

What wonderful children there are in this 
world to be sure! Look at that American | 
boy, with his kite on his shoulder, walking in 


a field near Philadelphia. He is going to have 





a fly, and it is famous weather for the sport, 
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for it is in June—June, 1752. The kite is but 
a rough one, for Ben has made it himself, out 
of a silk handkerchief stretched over two 
cross-sticks. Up it goes, however, bound di- 
rect for a thunder-cloud passing overhead ; and 
when it has arrived at the object of its visit, 
the flier ties a key to the end of his string, and 
then fastens it with some silk toa post. By- 
and-by he sees some loose threads of the 


| hempen string bristle out and stand up, as if 


He 
instantly applies his knuckle to the key, and 
as he draws from it the electrical spark, this 
strange little boy is struck through the heart 
with an agony of joy. 


they had been charged with electricity. 


His laboring chest re- 
lieves itself of a deep sigh, and he feels that 
he could be contented to die that moment. 
And indeed he was nearer death than he sup* 
posed; for as the string was sprinkled with 
rain, it became a better conductor, and gave 
out its electricity more copiously; and if it 
had been wholly wet, the experimenter might 
have been killed upon the spot. So much for 
this child’s toy. The splendid discovery it 
made of the identity of lightning and electri- 
city was not allowed to rest by Ben Franklin. 
By means of an insulated iron rod, the new 
Prometheus drew down fire from heaven, and 
experimented with it at leisure in his own 
house. He then turned the miracle to a prac- 
tical account, constructing a pointed metallic 
rod to protect houses from thunder. One end 
of this true magician’s rod is higher than the 
building, and the other end is buried in the 
ground; and the submissive lightning, instead 
of destroying life and property in its gambols, 
darts along the conductor into the earth. We 
may add that Ben was a humorous boy, and 
played at various things as well as kite-flying. 
Hear this description of an intended pleasure- 
party on the banks of the Schuylkill: 

“Spirits at the same time are to be fired by 
a spark sent from side to side through the 
river, without any other conductor than water; 
an experiment which we have some time since 
performed, to the amazement of many. A 
turkey is to be killed for dinner by the elee- 
trical shock ; and roasted by the electrical jack, 
before a fire kindled by the electrical bottle; 
when the health of all the famous electricians 
in England, Holland, France, and Germany 
are to be drunk in electrified bumpers, under 
the discharge of guns from the electrical bat- 
tery.” 





A CHILD'S TOY. 


We now turn to a group of capital little; stones, no leaning from the perpendicular 
fellows, who did something more than fly their | frightens Steeple Jack. He is as bold as his 
kite. These were English skippers, promoted | namesake, Jack the Giant Killer, and does as 
somehow to the command of vessels before | wonderful things. At Dunfermline, not long 
they had arrived at years of discretion; and, | ago, when the top of the spire was in so crazy 
chancing to meet at the port of Alexandria, in | a state that the people in the street gave it a 
Egypt, they took it into their heads—those | wide berth as they passed, he swung himself 
naughty boys—that they would drink a bowl | up without hesitation, and set everything to 
of punch on the top of Pompey’s Pillar. This | rights. At the moment we write, his cord is 
pillar had often served them for a signal at) seen stretched from the tall, slim, and elegant 
sea. It was composed of red granite, beauti- | spire of the Assembly Hall in Edinburgh, 
fully polished, and, standing one hundred and} which is to receive through his agency a 
fourteen feet high, overtopped the town. But | lightning-conductor; and Jack only waits the 
how to get up? They sent for a kite, to be| subsidence of a gale of wind, to glide up that 
sure; and the men, women, and children of| filmy rope like a spider. He is altogether a 
Alexandria, wondering what they were going | strange boy, Steeple Jack. Nobody knows 
to do with it, followed the toy in crowds, The | where he roosts upon the earth, if he roosts 
kite was flown over the pillar, and with such | anywhere at all. The last time there was oc- 
nicety, that when it fell on the other side, the | casion for his services, this advertisement ap- 
string lodged upon the beautiful Corinthian | peared in the Scotsman: “Steeple Jack is 
capital. By this means they were able to| wanted at such a place immediately,” and im- 
draw over the pillar a two-inch rope, by which | mediately Steeple Jack became visible. 
one of the youngsters “swarmed” to the top.| In 1827 the child’s toy was put to a very 
The rope was now in a very little time con-| |remarkable use by Master George Pocock. 
| This clever little fellow observed that his kite 
sometimes gave him a very strong pull, and 


verted into a sort of rude shroud, and the rest | 


of the party followed, and actually drank their | 


punch on a spot which, seen from the surface | it occurred to him that, if made large enough, 


of the earth, did not appear to be capable of| it might be able to pull something else. In 
holding more than one man. | fact, he at length yoked a pair of large kites to 

By means of this exploit it was ascertained | a carriage, and travelled in it from Bristol to 
that a statue had once stood upon the column ; | London, distancing, in grand style, every other 
and a statue of colossal dimensions it must| conveyance on the road. A twelve-foot kite, 
have been, to be properly seen at such a/|it appears, in a moderate breeze, has a one- 
height. But for the rest—if we except the | man power of draught, and when the wind is 
carving of sundry initials upon the top—the | brisker, a force equal to two hundred pounds. 
result was only the knocking down of one of The force in a rather high wind, is as the 
the volutes of the capital—for boys are always | squares of the lengths; and two kites of fif- 
doing mischief—and this was carried to. Eng- | teen and twelve feet respectively, fastened one 
land by one of the skippers, in order t6 exe- | above the other, will draw a carriage and four 
cute the commission of a lady, who, with the | ot five passengers at the rate of twenfy miles 
true iconoclasm of her country, had asked him | ‘an hour. But George’s invention went be- 


to be so kind as to bring her a piece of Pom- yond the simple idea, He had an extra line, 
pey’s Pillar. |W hich enabled him to vary the angle of the 


Little fellows, especially of the class of surface of his kites with the horizon, so as to 


bricklayers, are no great readers, otherwise 
we might conceive that the feat of the skipper- | 
boys had conveyed some inspiration to Steeple 
Jack. Who is Steeple Jack? asks some inno- 
cent reader at the Antipodes. He is a little 
spare creature, who flies his kite over steeples 
when there is anything to do to them, and, 
lodging a cord on the apex, contrives by its 
means to reach the top without the trouble of 
scaffolding. No fragility, no displacement of, 


make his erial horses go fast or slow as he 
chose, and side lines to vary the direction of 
the force, till it came almost to right angles 
with the direction ef the wind. His kites 
were made of varnished linen, and might be 
folded up into small compass. The same prin- 
ciple was successfully applied by a nautical 
lad of the name of Dansey to the purpose of 
saving vessels in a gale of wind on “the dread 
lee-shore.” His kite was of light canvas. 








A CHILD’S TOY. 


In India, China, and the intermediate coun- 
tries, whose aggregate population exceeds 
one-half of mankind, kites are the favorite toys 
of both old and young boys, from three years 
to threescore and ten. Sometimes they really 
resemble the conventional dragon, from which, 





among Scotch children, they derive their | 
name ; sometimes they are of a diamond-shape, 
and sometimes they are like a great spider | 
Our old Indian is elo-| 


quent upon kites and the glory of their colors, 


with a narrow waist. 


which, in the days of other years, made her | 
girlish heart leap, and her girlish eyes dazzle. 
The kite-shop is like a tulip-bed, full of all | 
The kites 
are made of Chinese paper, thin and tough, | 
A wild 


species of silk-worm is pressed into the ser- 


sorts of gay and gorgeous hues, 


and the ribs of finely split bamboo. 


vice, and set to spin nuck for the strings, a 
kind of thread which, although fine, is surpri- 
Its 


gression as well 


oo 


-Singly strong. strength, however, is 


wanted for a as endurance; 
and a mixture composed of pounded glass and 


rice gluten is rubbed over it. Having been 


dried in the sun, the prepared string is now| 
wound upon a handsome reel of split bamboo, 

inserted in a long handle. One of these reels, | 
if of first-rate manufacture, costs a shilling, 
although coarser ones are very cheap; and of 


the nuck, about four annas, or sixpence worth, 
suffices for a kite. 

In a Hindoo town, the kite-flying usually 
takes place on some common ground in the 


a | 
vicinity, and there may be seen the young and 


old boys in eager groups, and all as much | 
interested in the sport as if their life depend- | 
ed upon their success. 
deed, their fortunes do. Many a poor little 


fellow bets sweetmeats upon his kite to the 


And sometimes, in- | 


extent of his only anna in the world; and many 


a rich baboo has more rupees at stake than he | 
‘an conveniently spare. And the exhilarating | 


sport makes everybody courageous, and the 


glowing colors of the kites enable each to 
identify his own when in the air, and give 





him in it, as it were, a more absolute property. 
Matches Up go the erial | 


combatants, and with straining eyes and beat- | 


are soon made. 
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if their own grandfathers should go down 
upon their knees to ask it. 

Sometimes an event occurs on the common. 
It is the ascent of a pair of kites of a distingué 
air, and whose grand and determined manner 
shows that the combat is to be d@ Poutrance, 
and that a large stake of money depends upon 
the result. 

The fliers are invisible. They are probably 
on the flat roof of some neighboring house; 
but the contest is none the less interesting on 
that account. What a host of anxious faces 
are turned up to the sky! Some take a liking 
to the red at first sight, while others feel at- 
tracted by a mysterious sympathy to the green. 
Bets are freely offered and accepted, either in 
sweetmeats or money; and the crowd, con- 


| densing, move to and froin a huge wave, from 


which their eager voices arise like the contin- 
uous roaring of the sea. Higher and higher 
go the kites. Well done, Red! he has shot 
above his antagonist, and seems meditating a 
swoop ; but the green, serenely scornful, con- 
And 
thus they -go—now up, now down, relatively 
to each other, but always ascending higher 
and higher, till the spectators almost fear that 
they will vanish out of sight. But at length 
the green, taking advantage of a loftier position 
he has gained, makes a sudden circuit, and by 
an adroit manceuvre gets the advantage of the 
other. Here a shout of triumph and a yell of 
terror break simultaneously from the crowd ; 
for this is the crisis of the fight. The victor 
gives a fierce cut upon his adversary’s line. 
The backers of the latter fancy they hear it 
grate, and in an instant their forebodings are 
realised; for the unfortunate Red is seen to 
waver like a bird struck by a shot, and then, 


tinues to soar, and is soon uppermost. 


released from the severed string, he descends 
in forlorn gyrations to the earth. 

Now rush in the smaller boys to play their 
part. Their object is that of the plunderers 
who traverse the field after a battle, to rob the 
dying and slain. Off run the little Hindoos, 
like a company of imps from the nether re- 
gions, tearing and fighting as they fly; and on 
reaching the fallen kite, the object of their 
contention is torn to pieces in the scuffle. 





ing hearts their fate is watched from below. 
But their masters are far from passive, for| Presently the victorious Green is seen de- 
this is no game of chance, depending upon the | seending, and the gross excitement of the com- 
wind. Kite-flying is in these countries an art} mon pauses to watch his majestic flight. He 
and mystery ; and some there be who would lis of the largest size of Indian kites, called 
not disclose their recipe for the nuck ointment, | ching, and of the spider-shape. Before being 
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drawn in, he hangs for an instant high up over 
the crowd. It is not, however, to sing Jo 
paeans for his victory, but apparently rather to 
mourn over the ruin he has made; for a wail- 
ing music breathes from his wings as he 
passes. This is caused by the action of the 
wind upon some finely-split bamboo twigs 
arched over the kite without touching the 
paper, and which thus become a true AZolian 
harp. Sometimes a kite of this kind is sent 
up at night, bearing a small lighted lantern of 
tale; and the sleepers awakened, called to 
their balconies by the unearthly music, gaze 
after the familiar apparition, not without a 
poetical thrill. 

Upon the whole, it must be admitted, we 
think, that this is a somewhat interesting; 
ehild’s toy. But has the kite a future? 
Will its powers exhibit new developments, or 
has it already reached its pride of place? If 
a twelve-foot kite has the force of a man, 
would it take any more feet to lift a man into 
the air? And supposing the man to be in a 
strong cage of network, with bamboo ribs, and 
a seat of the same material, would he have 
greater difficulty in governing his zrial courses 
by means of the Pocock cords, than if he were 
flashing along the road from Bristol to Lon- 
don? Mind, we do not say that this is pos- 
sible ; we merely ask for the sake of informa- 
tion; and if any little boy will favor us with 
his opinion, we shall take it very kind. Come 
and let us fancy that it is possible. The travel- 
ler feels much more comfortable than in the 
car of a balloon, for he knows he can go pretty 
nearly in what direction he chooses, and that 
he can hasten or check the pace of his horses, 
and bring them to a stand-still at pleasure. 
See him, therefore, boldly careering through 
the air at the rate of any number of miles, as 
the wind pleases. Ata single bound he spans 
yonder broad river, and then goes bowling 
over the plantation beyond, just stirring the 
leaves as he passes ; trees, water, houses, men, 
and animals gliding away beneath his feet like 
adream. Now he stoops towards the earth, 
just to make the people send up their voices, 
that there may be some sound in the desert 
air. Now he swings up again; now he leaps 
over that little green hill; now he—Hold! 
hold, little. boy !—that will do; enough for a 
time of a Child’s Toy. 

(Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


Here is an exquisite lay from one of the 
bright young birds that make the columns of 
the Louisville Journal as musical as a summer 
grove: 


THE INQUIRY. 


Spirit, tell me, who art thou, 
With thy calm angelic brow, 
Sweetly shining on my soul, 

With a moonbeam like control, 
Till it leaps like waves by night, 
*Neath the mellow chastened light? 


Spirit, wheresoe’er I stray, - 

Thou art with me on my way, 

And the darkest hour grows bright, 
Gloried by thine angel-light; 
Tell me whence thy magic power 
Thus to cheer life’s dearest hour ? 


When above some page I bend, 
By the hand of genius penned, 
Then a brow all Heaven made, 
Bids the poet’s beauties fade, 

And thine angel face | read, 

Till my soul from clay seems freed. 


When I wander forth alone, 

Thy pure wing is o’er me thrown, 
And thou pointest to the sky, 
Telling me ’tis like mine eye, 
And the glory of thy smile 
Gladdens all the earth the while. 


When I bow me in my prayer, 
Spirit, thou art softly there, 

And thy voice falls sweet and low, 
As a zephyr in its flow, 

While thine orisons arise, 

Music breathings to the skies. 


Spirit, thou art passing fair, 
With thy starry eyes and hair, 
Glorious as the morning beam, 
Love-lit as a maiden’s dream, 
With thy glory-beaming brow, 
Tell, oh ! tell me, who art thou ? 


Spirit, list mine inmost prayer, 
Beautiful thou art and fair ; 
Let thine angel-loveliness 
All my future being bless ; 
Yet oh! tell me whence thou art, 
Child of heaven, or of heart ? 
M. J. 8. 





Real fidelity may be rare, but it exists in the 
heart. Who has not seen and felt its power? 
They only deny its worth and power who 
have never either loved a friend or labored to 
make him happy. The good and kind, the 
affectionate and virtuous, see and feel this prin- 
ciple. They would sacrifice wealth and hap- 
piness to promote the happiness of others, and 
in return, they receive the reward of their love 
in sympathising hearts and countless favors, 
when they have been brought low by distress 





and adversity, 
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{the foot of travel had not as yet left their 
jtraces in these dark forests, nor were the 
On the morning of the 14th of October, 1811, | highlands on the banks of the lakes, bayous 
three men, dressed in the style of Western |and rivers which everywhere intersect this 
pioneers, their rifles, hatchets and cleavers | immense forest, yet inhabited. It was through 
about them, descended by a steep, narrow, |a dense, unbroken wilderness then, that our 
and difficult path from the summit of the | travellers took their course. 

bluff on which Natchez, then but a village,} The one in advance was a man of about 
now stands, to the landing on the eastern | forty-five years of age, of a strong, vigorous 
bank of the Mississippi river, which rolled | frame, inured to hardship by thirty years of 
turbid the of the | hazardous toil and suffering amidst the wilds 
acclivity—to the landing, not of schooners, | of Louisiana. 


its waters near base 
His two companions, who rode 
steamers and floating palaces, as now, but |in single file behind, were his juniors by 
of keel and flat-boats, yawls and skiffs, which | several years, yet they were men of nerve, 


were the only crafts that had as yet disturbed | who had been brought up to encounter the 


the majestic bosom of the “ Father of Waters.” jexcitement of a frontier life, and whose ears 
The elegant double engine ferry boat which | were accustomed to the howls of the wolf, 
now plies between the two shores would have | the hoarse bellowings of the alligator, and 
been to the good people of Natehez of that | the blood-chilling yells of the panther. They 


day, as great a curiosity as were the ships | were all well mounted on admirably trained 





_ of Columbus to the natives of St. Salvador. 

A newly constructed skiff with three oars, 
two for rowing and one for steering, was the 
only. boat in sight. 

Our travellers divested their horses of their 
trappings, consisting of a Spanish saddle to 
each, blankets, kettles, cups, pans—in a word, 
whatever was necessary for camping and 
cooking use. A part of these, with two rifles 
and a couple of hatchets, was put into the 
skiff. One horse was led into the water by 
the side of the boat, which was then pushed 
from the bank. One man remained on shore 
to take care of the horses and baggage left 
behind. Another in the boat worked at the 
oars, while the third held the bridle of the 
swimming horse in one hand and steered with 


the other, holding the bow «at an angle of 


forty-five degrees with the swift current, so as 
to effect a landing at the proper point of the 
opposite bank. 

The sun had passed the meridian when the 
last horse and rider with the entire baggage 
was landed. After partaking of a cold lunch- 
eon taken from a wallet and carved with their 
long hunting-knives, they saddled their horses, 
collected their baggage and entered the deep 
and almost impenetrable forest through which 
they were to journey, and which, for miles 
upon miles, was unbroken and uninhdbitable. 
No highly cultivated plantations with their 
white villages and magnificent palaces were 
then, as now, seen on the banks of the 
Mississippi. The hand of the axe-man and 





horses. The sun had sunk behind the western 
horizon when, after having, with the assistance 
of a pocket compass, their knives and hatchets, 
made their way for a distance of sixteen miles, 
across: bayous, around lakes, through dense 
thickets of underwood and _ cane-brakes, 
they halted to encamp on the bank of the 
Tiger Bayou. The point selected was the 
only one within some miles where water could 
be procured, which, in connection with the 
rich growth of wild oats and grass around, 
rendered it of great value to all the travellers 
on the route. ‘ 
The saddles were soon taken off, and hob- 
bling bands got in readiness for the horses. 
The latter were put around the fetlock of 
each forefoot, and so consiructed as to »pre- 
vent the possibility of the animals roaming 
any distance from the encampment during the 
night. A bell was put about their necks, the 
bridles taken off, and they were then permit- 
ted to seek their food at pleasure. The men 
now busied themselves in collecting fuel, and 
a fire was soon kindled. Their simple repast 
of broiled meat, bread and coffee, was pre- 
pared and eaten in a few moments; and the 
pipe, made of a cane joint with a reed for a 
stem, followed. After discussing the various 
incidents and adventures of the day’s travel, 
the conversation turned upon an event which 
had transpired a few months previous upon 
the very spot on which they were then en- 
camped. A lone traveller had bivouaced 
there. During the night he was, it was sup- 
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posed, surprised and devoured by a tiger or 
some other of the several species of blood- 
thirsty animals infesting the woods around 
the lagoon. His clothing, rent and bloody, 
and his fleshless bones, were found near the 
remains of his night’s fire. Whence he came, 
who he was, or what the true history of his 
melancholy fate, none knew certainly. Hence 
the name of the bayou. 

Wearied with their toils, our travellers soon 
rolled themselves in their blankets, and sought 
repose; and unmindful of the fate of the poor 
victim, whose death had given the name of 
the region in which they were, they slept 
soundly, unconscious of the howlings of the 
wild beasts, which had been attracted by the 
scent of the broiled meat. It was not permit- 
ted them to pass the night in quiet, however, 
for abought midnight they were awakened by 
a distant roaring sound, such as had never 
fallen upon their ears before. At first, they 
listened more with wonder and astonishment, 
than fear. Soon it began nearing them, and 
growing more and more distinct. It seemed 
like the hoarse howlings of some enormous 
animal, and yet too continuous and regular 
to be such. 

They became powerfully excited. Their 
horses, too, became frightened and sought the 
encampment; they moved about uneasily and 
pricked their ears. Their hobbles were loosed 
and the bridles slipped on. 

Unwilling to leave the camp and fire to 
enter the dark and drear forest, they deter- 
mined to use every endeavor to turn the 
course of the object, whatever it might be, of 
their fears, from their station. They fired 
their guns repeatedly in the direction whence 
came the sounds, but to no effect; the object 
from which they issued continued steadily to 
advance. Still they were unwilling to fly. 
Fire-brands were thrown up, and around 
them, and thousands of sparks were thrown 
off from the light and porous wood as they 
cleaved a passage through the rayless atmos- 
phere. They hallooed at the top of their 
voices and rung the bells attached to the 
necks of the horses; but to no good. The 
deep-mouthed mutterings and roarings con- 
tinued to grow more and more distinct and 
appalling. They could endure the suspense 
no longer, and they speedily mounted and fled 
into the thick woods around, expecting each 
moment to hear the unknown object of their 





apprehehsions crashing through the trees after 
them. 

At sunrise they were six miles distant from 
the encampment. From the moment they 
commenced their flight, the awful and terrify- 
ing sounds began to grow weaker, and when 
they halted to breakfast they had entirely died 
away. 

They continued their route, but never could 
conjecture the cause of the sounds which had 
so terrified them, and for years after they 
related the circumstances to wondering lis- 
teners. 

The course of the Mississippi river at 
Natchez is nearly south. A few miles below, 
however, it deflects to the west, a fact not 
known to the travellers, and passes within 
less than half a mile of the place of their en- 
campment on Tiger Bayou. 

By reference to statistics at Natchez, it will 
be found that on the morning of the 15th of 
October, 1811, the first steamboat, from New- 
Orleans, landed at that port. Steamers used 
no condensers in those days, and the escaping 
of the steam was accompanied with almost 
deafening sounds, which when _ re-echoed 
through a dense forest were tremendous. 
This “ first boat” was the object of the travel- 
lers’ fears ; and they had been discharging their 
guns and throwing fire-brands in order to 


terrify her into silence and retreat,—Franx. 
(The Stylus. 


THE ONLY GREAT REPUBLICAN NABION. 


“If we are destined to stand the only great republican 
nation, so we shall still stand."—Mr. Wesster To Mr. 
Rives, MINISTER TO FRANCE. 





Wirn anxious eye and hoping heart we’ve stood, 
Watching for light upon your struggling way, 
Ye elder nations, who have heard the sound 
That liberty is possible to man. 
The fitful gleams we saw are over now; 
Your people seem unworthy of the boon ; 
They turn them to their idols yet again, 
And we are still alone the Nation Free— 
The great Republic, waiting for its peers! 
Well, be it so—so we shall stand—still stand, 
A mighty people, with no king but Gop! 

{Am. Whig Rev. 


“ No enjoyment,” says Sydney Smith, “how- 
ever inconsiderable, is confined to the present 
moment. A man is the happier for life from 
having made once an agreeable tour, or lived 
for any length of time with pleasant people, 
or enjoyed any considerable interval of inno- 
cent pleasure.” 
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A NEW WAY OF MANUFACTURING GLORY. 


A NEW WAY OF MANUFACTURING GLORY. 





AFTER a week’s residence in Brussels, that 
most con cities, under the sup- | 
position ‘ncountered, and, like 
Richard, « ! icked the heart out 
of, every lion” of celeb ty, Iw s about de- | , 
parting by railway for N to tal 

** The morn upon th Menu 
when my friend, Dr. Philas who may be 
said to be in the lair of every yn in Flanders, 
was announced to me. From him, I first 
learned that aman may buy guide-books and 
read them, seek out all the “sights” they 


indicate, and see them, and yet know very 
little of anything novel, and find, positively, 
nothing new, without a trusty and well- 
initiated companion to accompany him in his 
pilgrimages, and heroic. endeavours to meet 
with the marvellous. Almost the first question 
I heard from my friend, after the first shake 
of the I had 
M. The second, 
on receiving a negative, whether I would 
delay my journey to visit it with him. His 
account satisfied me there was something 
worth seeing, and that I had better not miss 


the opportunity of going with a mutual friend; 


hand, was, whether seen 


Robyns’ private Museum. 


80, letting loose once more our gasping port- 
manteaus, and releasing their many-wrinkled 
contents from press, we sallied forth im- 
mediately. 

On the way, I made some acquaintance 
with the character of the gentleman I was 
about to visit. M. Robyns is a rich man, a 
millionnaire, whose passion and pursuits it has 
been, from youth upwards, to collect the most 
incongruous articles and curiosities of every 
possible description and kind. Some, of more 
virtu than value; some, of mure value in coin 
than in art or antiquity ; some have nothing 
to boast of but their own eccentricity, and 
that of the proprietor who put them in the 
position they occupy. With money at his 
disposal, possessed of an indefatigable industry, 
and being a fine naturalist, it may be easiily 
imagined that he has succeeded in bringing 
together many valuable and curious objects. 
But “ vaulting ambition” is not the only thing 
that overleaps itself; and the restless excess 
of this passion for collecting, is strangely de- 
veloped in the indiscriminate agglomeration of 
every possible thing possessed of a body, and 
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within reach of powder and shot or corporal 
touch, or the gold that melts iron gates, or the 
| cunning of man, which he has assembled and 
I shall but allude, 
| slightly, to what I beheld in a hasty survey, 
| my object being solely to draw the attention 


united in his Museum. 


f travellers to a place very well worth the 
trouble of visiting. 

| «He is jeal English visitors,” said the 
Doctor, “and has reason to be so, of which 


us of 


more anon: but I have known him for many 
| years, and doubt not I can get you in, if he is 
| at home; if not, it is problematical, for Made- 
| moiselle has then to be consulted.” 

“ And who is Mademoiselle ?” 

“Why, you must know, he is unmarried, 
and Mademoiselle is a young person who 
directs his household, but whose chief business 
it is to provide specimens and objects for his 
Museum.” 

“ A young lady of peculiar talent?” 
Observe her head 
The doctor is a great 
phrenologist.—But we are at our destination. 

M. Robyns is not at home, when we enquire; 
he will return shortly; but, in the meantime, 
Mademoiselle, receiving the Doctor’s name, 
begs us to walk in. 

We pass through the gateway of a blind, 
white house, and find ourselves in a large 
square court-yard, having a small piece of 
water in it for ducks to swim at ease. Other 
animals, dogs, cats, goats, are loitering about 
in the autumn sunshine. There is nothing 
peculiar in all this, and yet we feel ourselves 
transplanted at once into an atmosphere where 
animals, living or dead, are suddenly of supe- 
rior importance. From the court-yard we pass 
unescorted, into a closely-crowded miniature 
botanical garden, the first aspect of which an 
ancient Greek would have taken for a planta- 
tion of lotus; every flower being covered and 
capped by a white card, indicating its genera 
and birth-place ; a system which, among all 
things, lifeless or human, however much it 
may serve to blazon their ancestral renown, 
will essentially diminish and deface their 
individual beauty. This Garden, or Purgatory 
of Plants, is flanked on either side by two 
long sheds or out-houses, running parallel the 
whole length down. Ahigh square wall shuts 
in yard and garden from the rest of the world. 

“And, observe,” interposes the Doctor, 
while we follow his admonition to mark what 


“Genius, sir, genius. 


” 


when you see it. 
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we see, “that, from within the enclosure of 
that wall, war is waged upon the rest of the 
world!” 

We are tempted to ask how long the 
enclosed have kept on the offensive; but are 
haunted by the account of Mademoiselle, 
whom we expect, every instant, to behold. 
What can, possibly, be the skill in furnishing 
materials for the Museum, that so fascinates 
this extraordinary gentleman? How does 
she develope her genius ? 

“Mademoiselle owes her position entirely 
to her wonderful aptitude in decoying and 
entrapping rats and mice,” continues our 
friend. 

“Rats and mice? And for the Museum ?” 

“ You will see the use to which those small 
deer are put, presently.” 

While we are ruminating, more and more 
perplexed, Mademoiselle joins us. Our salute 
is profound. The Doctor, as we have said, a 
great phrenologist, and the discoverer of a 
particular organ—but whether this of rat- 
catching I cannot say—observes her with 
interest. Mademoiselle is buxom, blithe, 
and appears to possess constant animal spirits 
(a thing imperative to her profession, of 
course). She informs us that M. Robyns has 
returned, and will be with us immediately. 
After which, Mademoiselle, with the air of 
one who has perpetual business on hand, trips 
away. She does really trip; a thing only 
possible to a neatly-turned ankle and an 
elastic heel. 

“ And now,” says the Doctor, observing us 
to be, like the Homeric hero, vulnerable in 
the heel, “I will explain to you Mademoi- 
selle’s system before Robyns joins us. 

“In the first place, you must understand, 
M. Robyns receives no rat or mouse into his 
collection that has not been caught or killed 
within the precincts you have just inspected ; 
—on the premises, in short. Why, you will 
understand when you see the purpose to 
which he devotes the tails of those worthies. 
Consequently, the necessity of an expert hand 
is obvious. Mademoiselle, therefore, in ac- 
cordance with that deep genius for expedients 
which her organs indicate, immediately on 
coming into office bethought herself of the 
following plan——But, here is Robyns!” 

We are introduced to a tall dark gentle- 
man, with a hat very much over his brows, 
who, after saluting, without more ado leads 
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into the house, silently wondering at the 
genius that can, within so narrow a compass 
and absolute a limit, furnish rats’ tails and 
mice tails in any quantity; and regretting 
that the interesting details of her “plan” 
are thus suddenly cut short. 

We enter the first room bare-headed. 

“Hats on, messieurs; hats on! We do 
not uncover ourselves here,” says M. Robyns. 

“And thereby hangs a tale, which, I dare 
say, he will, presently, revert to,” whispers 
the Doctor. 

In the first room, beside an old tattered 
tapestry, so hidden by book-cases, and dis- 
figured by neglect, that the subject of it is 
imperceptible—clearly showing that the pro- 
prietor’s taste and passion do not lie in that 
direction—there is a group of eleven squirrels 
under a glass cupola, all earnestly engaged in 
performing a particular thema of one of the 
great composers, The leader of the band 
holds the baton erect, with an authoritative 
air and an imperious lift of the head worthy 
of Costa, when, with his wizard flourish, he is 
about to dictate one of the most impressive 
passages in the Stabat Mater. Nothing can 
exceed the intentness of the orchestra on their 
several part pieces, piping 


* To the spirit ditties of no tone,”’ 


with a zeal that would have done an old 
band-master’s heart good to see. Here, a 
little fellow with a flageolet, holding it down 
low, with that quaint pomposity the mellow 
blowing in the instrument requires; here, a 
horn and cornet, martial and important; 
here a trombone insisting on the sound; 
here, a fife, lively and alert. All, as in their 
natural state, with their tails cocked up 
behind them, like a very critical audience 
indeed. This animal grouping is of the same 
kind as that which has met with so much 
attention in the Great Exhibition, only it 
does not represent any Reinecke Fuchs, or 
story whatever. Leaving these—to a lover 
of the woodlands—melancholy little mutes, 
we proceed into the next room. M. Robyns 
has, there is little doubt, the rarest private 
beetle and butterfly collection in the world. 
The butterflies are a wonder to behold. All 
quarters—America, Australia, the Brazils, 
South Europe, the Tyrol, Germany—are 
here levied under contribution. Moths, rich 
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as when from their “dark coeoons ;” the 
swallow-tail species of butterfly in great per- 
fection; the great dark-winged, sombre, lurid, 
mysterious-looking Death’s-head (Todten- 
kopf), with the lines and traceries that give 
him his name, hideously distinct; the little 


swift-winged pigeon; the butterfly, with the 





shimmering blue on either of the wings, 
looking sideways, called by the Germans, 
and others, known 


Schiller-vogel ; many 


either to England, or the European Conti- 
nent, and of the rarest description, far too 
multitudinous to enumerate. Nay, the num- 
ber of their cases, even, would challenge com- 
putation, as they stand about in rows from 
floor to ceiling of the little eabined and econ- 
fined room. Nor would it be too confident to 
assert that the contents of this room would 
furnish ample materials for a tolerably large 
house. I must not omit to mention some 
extraordinary specimens of cockchafers, from 
the Brazils, which M. Robyns informed us 
were not to be found either in the national 
Museums of Brussels or Paris. 
lustrous vith their smooth, 
bright-burnished backs, he assured us he paid 
four hundred franes—a sum worthy of the 
passion that impels him to make the collee- 
tion. The beetle-cases may fairly challenge 
the butterfly-cases for beauty. Moreover, they 
stand time better. They glow like creatures 
of the mine, with a rich gnome-like splendour, 
more mysterious than, if not so exquisitely 
lovely as, the “ flying flower.” 

While we are inspecting the several classes, 


these insects, 


ascertaining, and forgetting as rapidly, the 
names of the various birds and species, and, 
as the conversation warms, the magic capa- 
cities of the rooms begin to develope them- 
selves. Nothing is mentioned casually, of any 
kind, but instantly from some unexpected 
height, hole, or corner, it is exhibited to us. 
Where it is possible to stow the things away, 
neither of us perceives; but they come as 
prompt as genii, when named. As for in- 
stancé, the Doctor, in the innocence of his 
heart, is boasting of a splendid “ Cremona” 
he has lately purchased. - At the word, about 
half-a-dozen violin cases present themselves, 
which reveal precious instruments of the 
colour of the stuffed squirrels, and likely to 
remain as mute. Nevertheless, they are the 
work of first-rate makers, and our friend 
regards them with a look in which love and 


For a pair of 
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reverence are strongly blended. Tiere, do 
these 


“ Urrevish’d brides of quiemess” 


repose at concert pitch. And there will they 


repose, like enchanted princesses, until 
“ A touch, a kiss, shall snap the charm.” 

Again, speaking of a recent murder—at 
that time a general topic—the Doctor’s phre- 
nological qualifications are remembered, and, 
quicker than thought, a file of murderous- 
looking murderers’ heads are ranged before 
him to manipulate upon. All grim, bloody, 
and looking as if they had their victims 
before their faces. 

“Ah!” sighs the Doctor, leaving the im- 
pression of five philosophical fingers on the 
dust Time has seattered on their heads like 
infant hair; “ah! Robyns, I see that, with 
all your faith in phrenology, you are just as 
much opposed as ever to be operated upon.” 

Thereupon, M. Robyns summons a little 
book from its secrecy; and we, casting a 
glance at it, read its title, “The Netherlands,” 
wherein, opening of its own accord at a par- 
ticular and well-thumbed part, the gossiping 
author, with no very great regard to good 
faith and the courtesies of civilised society, 
informs us, that, “having visited M. Robyns’ 
private Museum, the author is astonished,” 
&c., &c.; “and there is no doubt whatever that, 
so great is M. Robyns’ passion for collecting 
all articles within or without his reach, had he 
not been a millionnaire, and a man of property, 
he would undoubtedly have been a robber 
and a bandit. So strongly in him is devdloped ” 
(Phrenology, at the date of the publication of 
“The Netherlands,” was in its youth, and the 
rage) “the organ of appropriation.” I give 
the context, if not the exact words. 

So this is the explanation of the undoffing 
of hats, and the suspicion of English visitors ! 
With reason. Let me here state, M. Robyns’ 
natural urbanity is such that, I am con- 
vinced, he would, on proper application from 
those of our countrymen who may feel an 
interest in his Museum, give a cordial per- 
mission to inspect it. I say this, firmly 
believing that he will not receive insult 
in return, but gratitude. English people 
travelling, should be conscious of the debt 
they owe to their foreign hosts, and their 
duty to their own country. Money is not 
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everything, they will learn, when all but the 
hotel doors are shut against them. 

It would take days thoroughly to investi- 
gate M. Robyns’ collection; so, having but 
afew hours more to spare before quitting 
Brussels, we proceeded at once to the most 
eccentric division, contained in the two out- 
for to the latter of these Made- 
moiselle’s ]xbours have contributed largely. 
In the first, we are greeted by an odor, by 
no means genial, and start aghast on behold- 


houses ; 


ing several hundred rooks and daws and 
crows, all nailed up with spread wings 


and feet against a whitewashed wall, in all 
manner of figures, rounds, crosses, and de- 
vices. The Doctor informs us, no bird is 
admitted here that has not been shot from the 
garden. So that, to anything on wings, to 
pass over this particular spot must be as ter- 
rible and deadly as to pass over the pestiferous 
voleanic lakes that never take the shadow of 
a flying creature without presently receiving 
its body. Our observations here are quickly 
accomplished. On our way to the second 
out-house, the Doctor, at our earnest solicita- 
tion, lingers behind, and continues his recital 
of Mademoiselle’s “plan,” previous to our 
beholding the results. 

“ Well, as I said, Mademoiselle, on coming 
into office, bethought herself of the following 
plan. She paid a visit to every corner of 
the house and the adjoining out-houses, and 
like afisherman the day before throwing the 
line, baited them with common cheese. You 
may be sure the hereditary tribes of rats, of 
mice, soon got notice of this extraordinary 
gratuitous feast. Rats and mice do not 
know that a gratuitous feast is the most ex- 
pensive one can be invited to. Well, these 
poor devils, who, no doubt, have a tradition 
among them of some day when the heavens 
will rain cheeses, and the moon herself fulfil 
the popular notion as to her nature and 
origin, and come down for their benefit,— 
began to think their legendary prophecy at 
hand, and thronged the house from all 
quarters. Meantime, Mademoiselle disturbed 
not their feeling of security. But, at length, 
the day arrived when she thought she might 
begin to do execution upon them; armed, | 
may correctly say, cap a pié; that is to say, 
with her usual cap on her head, and a long pro- 
jecting, sharp, heel-shaped instrument affixed 
to her heel.” 
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“ Her heel ?” 

“To which,” continues our philosopher, 
gravely, “was attached a piece of toasted 
cheese of an intoxicating fragrance. She took 
Nothing could 
resist this; besides, they have held revel so 
long, they fear nothing. 


her position in a room, alone. 


One fellow peeps 
cautiously out, steals slowly along, opens his 
white teeth for a nibble, when,—‘ clack!’ and 
the adventurer is beheaded!” 

“ Beheaded ?” 

“The process is plain enough; a back step, 
distance caleulated—and there is an end of him.” 

And that is the elastic heel that can really 
trip! Seeing our astonishment and dismay, 
the Doctor takes care to add, “ But, remember, 
they are killed for a sacred purpose.” 

“ And what? in the name of the lady, who 
illustrates the force of habit in the fable.” 

“'To offer up their tails to the Virgin.” 

“ They will be petitioning Jove, soon, to be 
born without tails, if those treasures endanger 
decapitation.” 

“Observe,” he adds, as we enter the second 
out-house, “here is the tail of one of them.” 

M. Robyns, seeing us absorbed in the con- 
templation of this translated tail, produces a 
quantity, all undergoing the necessary stages 
of drying, straightening, polishing, and gild- 
ing, before being offered up. 

“But how—how do these tails ?” We 
break down, utterly unable to express what 
we want to know; amazed, stupefied, topsy- 
turvy, with astonishment. 

“The tails,” says M. Robyns, “when in 
this state,” holding up a radiant one, full of 
flickering golden curves, like a natural flame, 





“are intended to form a Glory—a halo round 


the Virgin’s head. The rats’ tails, being the 
largest, are to be hung nearest; the mice tails 
taper off at the extreme end of the circle.” 

Looking round us, we perceive the bodies 
belonging to the tails, once their happy 
owners, and wielding them at will, in the days 
when, 

** Alas! unconscious of their fate, a 
The little victims played.” 
These bodies are all stretched out, like those 
of rooks and daws, forming the most grotesque 
and extraordinary sight imaginable. 

Passing from these, we observe an old owl, 
staring with his usual astonished air, which 
is considerably heightened in intensity, by the 
strange position in which he is placed; his 
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wings and feet compulsorily spread out in| never dreamed they could be born to, (such 

such strange company. Then, several rows of | are the uses and terrible lessons of this world, 

sparrows, under one of which the head of a| when the tail to our confusion and disgrace 
| 

cat, ticketed with the following inscription— | will frequently be found of more value than 

I | j 
\the top, although ignominy is written upon 
** Condamné a mort pour avoir mangé * . 


la téte d’un moineau.”” one, and sublimity on the other.) catching a 


| 
ye of the quaint 





reeling glance at the v 
: sian a | Arabesques on the walls, an immortal picture 
domestic animals. Those who attend to the a , ; : 
; ; 7 land illustration of the compulsorily Happy 
aws, have a happy life of it; those who dis- | , 7 " . . 

7 _ as ~~ | Family !—departed. What were the Doctor’s 


yb to my hotel I 
|cannot say. My own were too much haunted 


M. Robyns inculeates the virtues among his 


obey, never escape justice, and are thus exe- 
4 to 
the rest. On our way, we found there had 





— | thougt ts on our journ 
cuted and expos 1, as a terrible warnin 


| by commiseration for the household I had just 


been several offenders, all bearing the dreaded |: . . 2 : 
a Sars iain. dreadee | visited ; quite convinced that Mademoiselle 


words of condemnation— | sy : 
| will on some unexpected day, be carried away 





P , “} 
(* Ctaideeeeel A tot pews Gece anand | in the heat of the chase, and return to her origi- 
lat noineau. | nal state of feline sleekness, Should this ever 


be the case, the crown of retri 





Sparrows seem to have been t utive disaster 


1e chief attrae- | 
tions that lured these miserable Grimalkins | '$ imaged in the presumption that, not being 


to their fate. M. Robyns is of opinion that, | dueated, like every present pussy in the laws 
by this time, his household animals are well | of the ménage, she will sin against them, and 
be condemned to the inevitable placard. If 


-d limits, would bring | 8% there is, at once, an end to all farther 


ranscore ssi yns of the 





aware of the penalty : 


kind, within the 





1 a 


upon them; and asserts that it is a_long | progress in the collection. The rats and mice 





° ° ° ’ wil "oar hoir ar hair : x. 
while since an execution has taken place. It| Will keep their s, and their tails will lose 


| . 
is, without doubt, a rigorous school for a cat. their glory. 


Having in my mind some distant allusion I beg to add, in all possible seriousness, 
to Mademoiselle, I asked M. Robyns whether that this collection actually exists, and that I 
eats could not be trained to catch rats andj have described it with strict fidelity, as I 
actullya saw it. The whole story is truly told. 
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mice, and deliver them up whole? But he 
did not at all entertain the idea “ Made- 


moiselle was too excellent a ‘mouser’ to " 
| 

render that necessary.” On the D etor’s | ROLL ON! 

. . | 

hinting one of those meagre suspicions, society | — Tue ancient sage, in philosophic dreams, 

declares its right to nourish, with re ference | 3eheld our planet from its orbit started ; 

. 1.9 : The type of powers with which man’s natr e 

to Mademoiselle’s personal attractions, he | r encapine aerate es eigeae 
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eance, that the veriest prude would have This is to raise and regulate mankind, 
taken heart without hesitation. It was quite 
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| Toshape their year, and frame their every season. 
} The fruits of industry which once were reap’d 
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and mice, burnished tails, by this time, doubt- | And none can estimate their future worth, 
When we and ours shall slamber in the earth, 
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THORVALDSEN’S FIRST LOVE. 


Some fifty-five years ago, a young woman 
of prepossessing appearance was seated in a 
small back room of a house in Copenhagen, 
weeping bitterly. In her lap lay a few trinkets 
and other small articles, evidently keepsakes 
which she had received from time to time. 
She took up one after the other, and turned 
them over and over; butshe could searceiy 
distinguish them through her blinding tears. 
Then she buried her face in her hands, and 
rocked to and fro in agany. 

“Oh!” moaned she, “and isit thus? All 
my dreams of happiness are vanished—all my 
hopes are dead! He will even go without 
bidding me farewell. Ah, Hemlin! that I 
have lived to see this bitter day! Lovet vere 
Gud!” 

At this moment a hasty tap at the door was 
followed by the entrance of the object of her 
grief. He was a young man about twenty-five 
years of age, his person middle-sized and 
strongly built, his features massive, regular, 
attractive—his long hair flaxen, his eye blue. 
This was Bertel Thorvaldsen—a name which 
has since then sounded throughout the world, 
as that of the most illustrious sculptor of 
modern times. His step was firm and quick, 
his eyes bright, and his features glowing, as 
he entered the room; but when he beheld the 
attitude of the weeping female, a shade passed 
over his countenance, as he gently walked up 
to her, and laying his hand on her shoulder, 
murmured, “Amalie !” 

“ Bertel!” answered a smothered voice. 

The young Dane drew a chair to her side, 
and silently took her tear-bedewed hands. 
“Amalie!” said he, after a pause broken 
only by her quivering sobs, “I am come to bid 
thee farewell. I go in the morning.” 

She ceased weeping, raised her face, and re- 
leasing her hands, pushed back her dishevelled 
hair. Then she wiped her eyes, and gazed on 
him in a way that made his own droop. “ Ber- 
tel,” said she, in a solemn tone, but void of all 
reproach, “ Bertel, why did you win my young 
heart? why did you lead me to hope that I 
should become the wife of your bosom ?” 

“J—I always meant it; I mean it now.” 

She shook her head mournfully, and taking 
up the trinkets, continued, “Do you remember 
what you said when you gave me this—and 
this—and this?” 








FIRST LOVE. 


“What would you have Amalie! I said I 
loved you; I love’you still—but” 

* But you love ambition, fame, the praise of 
men, far better,” added she, bitterly. 

Thorvaldsen started, and his features flugh- 
ed; for he feltacutely the truth of her words. 
“ Yes, you will leave gamle Danmark—you 
will leave your poor, fond old father and 
mother, whose only hope and only earthly joy 





is in you—you will leave me, and all who love 
the sound of your footsteps, and go to the 
distant land, and forget us all!” 

“ Min Pige! you are cruel and unjust. I 
shall come back to my old father and mother— 
come back to thee, and we shall be happy 
again.” 

“ Never, Bertel!—never! When once you 
have gone, there is no more happiness for us. 
In heaven we may all meet again; on earth, 
never! Ono, never more will you see in this 
life either your parents or your poor broken- 
hearted Amalie !”—and again her sobs burst 
forth. 

Thorvaldsen abruptly rose from his chair 
and paced the room in agitation. He was 
much distressed, and once or twice he glanced 
at Amalie with evident hesitation. His past 
life, the pleasures of his youth, the endeared 
scenes and friends of his childhood, the affec- 
tion of Amalie, the anguish of his parents at 
the approaching separation, all vividly passed 
in review, and whispered to him to stay and 
be happy in the city of his birth. But a vision 
of Rome rose also, and beckoned him thither 
to earn renown, wealth, and earthly immortali- 
ty. The pride of conscious genius swelled his 
soul, and he felt that the die was cast forever. 

He reseated himself by the side of Amalie, 
and once more took her hand. She looked up, 
and in one glance read his inmost thoughts. 
“Go,” said she, “go and fulfil your destiny. 
God’s will be done! You will become a great 
man—you will be the companion of princes 
and of kings, and your name will extend the 
fame of your country to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. I see it all; and let my selfish 
love perish! Only promise this; when you are 
hereafter in the full blaze of your triumph, 
sometimes turn aside from the high-born, 
lovely dames, who are thronging around, and 
drop one tear to the memory of the lowly 
Danish girl who loved you better than her- 
self. Bertel, farewell !” 

The next day Thorvaldsen quitted Copen- 
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hagen for Rome, where he resided nearly the | sculptor, but crept onward until she reached 
. . ‘2 | . . . 
whole remainder of*his Jong life, and more | an open doorway leading into the inner quad- 





than’ realised his own wildest aspirations of | 
fame. But the prophecy of poor Amalie was | 
literally fulfilled—he never more beheld his 
parents, nor her, his first love! 

Nearly half a century had elapsed, and 
again thescene wasCopenhagen. The streets | 
were densely erowded with eager, sorrowing | 
spectators, and every window of every house | 
filled with At| 


length the ery, “They come!” was echoed | 


was sadly-« xpectant faces. 
from group to group, and the crowd swayed 
to and fro, under the sympathetic swell of one 
common emotion. 

A withered old 
upper window of a house, and when the ery 


woman was seated at the 


was taken up, she raised her wrinkled coun- 
tenance, and passed her hands over her eyes, 
as though to clear away the mist of more than 
An 


Appropriate military music pre- 


seventy winters. immense procession 


drew nigh. 


ceded a corpse being conveyed to its last} 

* 3. rh re “ | 
earthly abiding place. The King of the land, | 
the royal family, the nobility, the clergy, the 


learned, the brave, the gifted, the renowned, 
walked after it. 


were waved, the trumpets wailed, and ten 


The banners of mourning 


thousand sobs broke alike from stern and 


gentle breasts, and tears from the eye of war- 
riors as well as lovely women showered like 
rain. It was the funeral of Bertel Thorvald- 
sen, with the Danish nation for mourners! | 


And she, the old woman who gazed at it as it | 
slowly wound—she was Amalie, his first love ! | 
Thorvaldsen had never married, neither had | 
she. 

“ Ah, Himlen!” murmured the old woman, | 
wiping away tears from a source which for | 
many long years had been dry, “ how marvel- | 
lous is the will of God! To think that I should | 
live to behold this sight ! 
All that I predicted came to pass ; but, ah me! 
who knows whether you might not have enjoy- 


Poor, poor Bertel ! 


ed a happier life, after all, had you stayed with 
your old father and mother, and marri d 
me. Ah, Himlen, there’s only One can tell! 
Poor Bertel !” 


Four years more sped, and one fine Sabbath 


morning an aged and decrepit female painful- 
ly dragged her weary limbs through the crowd- | 
ed 
known as Thorvaldsen’s Museum. She paused | 


lower rooms of that wondrous building | 


the edifice. 


rangle, in the centre of which a low tomb of 
gray marble encloses the mortal remains of 
him whose hand created the works which fill 
Step by step she drew close to 
the tomb, and sank on the pavement by its 
Then she laid down her crutch, and 
pressed her bony hands tightly over her skinny 
“Ja, ja!” murmured she; “they told 
me he lay here, and I prayed to God to grant 


side. 
brow. 


me strength to crawl to the spot—and He has 
heard me. Ah, Himlen,I can die happy now!” 

She withdrew her hands, and peered at the 
simple but all-comprehensive inscription of 
“ Bertel Thorvaldsen,” deeply cut on one side 
of thetomb. Then she raised her fore-finger, 
and earnestly traced with it every letter to the 
end. 

Smiling feebly, she let fall her hand and 
complacently sighed, while an evanescent 
gleam of subtle emotion lighted up her linea- 
“Tis true; he moulders here. Poor 
Bertel, we shall meet again—in heaven !” 

Her eyes closed, and her hand slowly sank 
on her breast, in which attitude she remained 
until one of the officers of the museum, who 


ments. 


had noticed her singular behaviour, came up. 
“Gammel kone, (old wife,)” said he, “what 
are you doing ?” 

She answered not; and he slightly touched 
her shoulder, thinking she was asleep. Her 
body gently slid to the ground at the touch, 
and he then saw that she slept the sleep of 
death. 

The intellect was created not to receive 
passively a few words, dates, and facts, but to 
be active for the acquisition of truth. Accord- 
ingly, education should labor to inspire a pro- 
found love of truth, and to teach the processes 
of investigation. 

When the domestic virtues display them- 
selves in the midst of privations, and anxieties, 
and sufferings, then they shine most conspicu- 
ously. They are like snow-drops and crocuses, 
which unexpectedly peep out of the frost- 
bound soil, to diversify the depth and dreari- 
ness of winter, and give us a cheerful foretaste 
of the coming spring. 

Practice flows from principle ; for as a man 
thinks, so will he act. 

Happiness is promised not to the learned, 


not to glance at the matchless works of the I but to the good. 
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WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 

In Arvine’s Cyclopedia of Anecdotes, recently 
published, the following are related respecting this 
distinguished American artist : 

Tue strong devotional feelings of this late 
distinguished artist formed one of the most 
prominent traits of his beautiful character, 
Connected with this characteristic is a remark- 
able incident in his early life, which has been 
related to us by one of his few intimate friends. 
Mr. Allston was a member of the Episcopal 
Church. 
constant attendant, he was not strongly at- 


Although in early life he was evera 


tached to religion, nor eminent for his piety. 
It would be too much to say that he was an 
unbeliever, or even a sceptic, in his views, but 
he was wont to speak slightly of religious 
things, and even to enjoy jests at the expense 
of holy subjects. 
derwent a remarkable change, in consequence 


His feelings, however, un- 


of a singular event in his life, which made a 
very strong impression, and was even regarded 
by him as a direct divine interposition in his 
behalf. 

Not long after his marriage with his first 
wife, the sister of the late Dr. Channing, he 
made his second visit to Europe. After a 
residence there of a little more than a year, his 
pecuniary wants became very pressing and 
urgent—more so than at any other period of 
his life. He was even at times at a loss for 
the means of purchasing the necessaries of life. 

On one of these occasions, as he himself 
used to narrate the event, he was in his studio 
reflecting, almost with a feeling of desperation, 
upon his condition. His conscience seemed 
to tell him that he had deserved his afilictions, 
and drawn them upon himself, by his neglect 
of religion, and his want of due gratitude for 
past favors from Heaven. His heart, all at 
once, seemed filled with the hope that God 
would listen to his prayers, if he would offer 
up his direct expressions of penitence, and ask 
for divine aid. He accordingly locked his 
door, withdrew to a corner of the room, threw 
himself upon his knees, and prayed for a loaf 
of bread for himself and his wife. 

While thus employed, a knock was heard 
at the door. A feeling of momentary shame 
at being detected in this position, and of fear 
lest he might have been observed, induced-him 
to hasten and open the door. 
quired for Mr. Allston. 
learn who was the fortunate purchaser of the 


A stranger in- 
He was anxious to 





| 





painting of the Angel Uriel, regarded by the 
artist as one of his masterpieces, and which 
had won the prize at the exhibition of the Aca- 
demy. He was told that it had not been sold. 

“Can it be possible? Not sold! Where 
is it to be had?” 

“In this very room. Here it is;” producing 
the painting from a corner, and wiping off the 
dust. 

“Ts it for sale? Can it be bought?” was 
the eager interrogatory. 

“Tt is for sale; but its value has never yet, 
to my idea of its worth, been adequately ap- 
preciated, and I would not part with it.” 

“ What is its price?” 

“T have done affixing any nominal sum. I 
have always so far exceeded my offers. I 
leave it for you to name the price.” 

“ Will four hundred pounds be an adequate 
recompense ?” 

“It is more than I have ever asked for it.” 

“Then the painting is mine.” 

The stranger introduced himself as the Mar- 
quis of Stafford, and he became, from that 
moment, one of the warmest friends of Mr. 
Allston. 
to the society of the nobility and gentry, and 
he became one of the most favored among the 


By him, Mr. Allston was introduced 


many gifted minds that adorned the cirele to 
which he was thus introduced, but in which 
he was never fond of appearing often. 

The instantaneous relief thus afforded by 
the liberality of this noble visitor, was always 
regarded by Allston as a direct answer to his 
prayer, and it made a deep impression upon 
his mind. To this event he was ever after 
wont to attribute the increase of devotional 
feelings, which became a prominent trait in 
his character. 

ALLSTON’S GREAT PICTURE. 

Allston’s great picture has been the subject 
of no littie misunderstanding. It was unfortu- 
nate that such vague and almost boundless ex- 
pectations in regard to it should have been 
excited in the public mind. His injudicious 
friends whispered about that he was engaged 
upon a stupendous work, and it was not long 
before a mysterious interest became attached 
to the rumor. 

Years passed, and the picture did not make 
its appearance. Meantime, a few individuals 
had been favored with a glimpse of the design. 
The subject was known to be Belshazzar’s 
Feast. Delay only quickened curiosity and 
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inflamed expectation. At length it was said 
that the canvas was rolled up, and the great 


work abandoned. 


T’'wo reasons have been assigned for this—| house 


ha 


1 beer 


the work in consequence of which the artis 


, that the 


one, that an execution 1 levied upon 


t 


r 


the other 
th of 


vil 
light all radiate from the hand-writing on the 


had resigned it in disgust; 


¢ 
U 


creat idea in the picture— at ma gr 
wall—had been anticipated by Martin. 

In 1831, Allston says, in a letter to MeMur- 
tie: “Ih I ib- 
lished in my new painting-ro which I have 
built pla Bel- 


shazzar has been rolled up and reposing in a 


ave but a few weeks since been est 


m, 


in this ce (Cambridgeport) 


packing case for more than three years, in con- 


sequence of my former large room in Boston 
passing into the hands of a new owner, who 
has converted it into a livery stable. 

Belshazzar will still remain some time in his 


case; some € b rrassing del 


m 


} 
ve 


I 


I trust, how- 


diate necessities, being the cause. must 


free in mind before I can finish. 


ever, that the time will not be very long.” 


In another letter, he th 


} . 
1S S} Cuns of 


could long ago have finished this, and other 
pictures as large, had my mind been free; for 


indeed, Ih ive alre ady bestows 
ll 


other state o 


d 


upon 


t labor nder an- 


and manual 
uld 
But to go into the sub- 


ject of all the obstacles and the 


much men as, u 


f mind, wo have completed 


several such pictures. 


hindrances 





| 


the | 
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Atmseivine takes the place of our work- 
system, in the economy of a large 
TI 


part of Europe. 
helpless is, moreover, in Catholic countries, 


ie giving of alms to the 


a religious office. Tne voluntary surrender 
of gifts, each according to his ability, as a 
means of grace, is more prominently insisted 


than among Protestants; consequently 


taxation for the poor is not re- 
Nor is there 


system 
sorts 1 to 


for it i 


as in this country; for few nations have 


» great a necessity 


sO many paupers to provide for as we 
| English are accustomed to regard as a 
[natural element in our society ; and thus 
jit happens, that when, about ten years 
| ag », tl was in France no asylum but 
the hi spital, for aged and ailing poor, the 
want of institutions for the infirm but 


yts, and my imme-| | 


so severe as to attract the 
yublic eye. 


| 
| But there was at that time a poor servant- 
woman, a native of the village of La Croix, 


|} in Britanny—Jeanne Sugon was her name— 


who 


was moved by the gentleness of her 
t} 


ut, and the favour of her religion, to 


ne: 


| pity'a certain infirm and destitute neighbour, 


to take her to her side as a companion, and 
Other in- 


| to devote herself to her support. 


+ 


| firm people earned, by their helplessness, a 


claim on her attention. She went about 


upon my spirit would hardly be consistent| begging when she could not work, that she 
with delicacy and self-respect. Nor could I| might preserve life as long as Nature would 


ould 


do it, to 


mm 
Those 


be far enough understood, if 


answer by it any essential purpose. 


feelings which are most intimately blended 


with one’s nature, and which most powerfully 
and continuously influence us, are the very 


feelings most difficult to give any distine 
1 of to; 


well 


t ap- 
I 


Y 
if 


nother.” 
that 
ath did 


He then erased several figures, al- 


prehensic 

It 
months before his 
the work. 
tered his plan, and in the midst of these 


t until 


Allston resume 


known 
di 


i 


is n 


a 


changes forever ceased from his labors. 


mains 2 great fragment. His power and style 
are, however, clearly evident To the artist it 
will ever be an object of veneration, for it 
bears the last touches of the great pen “il. = It 


has secured to Allston an immortality which 
would have satisfied even Napoleon himself. 
] 


Allston was indeed one of the first stars in the 


bright constellation of American geniuses. 


few | 


It re- | 


grant it to her infirm charges. Her example 


spread a desire for the performance of similar 


rood offices. Two pious women, her neigh- 


| bours, united with Jeanne in her pious office. 
| These women cherished, as they were able 
3 ’ 


}aged and infirm paupers; nursed them in a 


litt) 


house, and begged for them in the 
vicinity. The three women, who had so de- 
voted themselves, attracted notice, and were 
presently received into the order of Sisters of 
Charity, in wl 
the name of * Little 
PETIT 


1ich they took for themselves 


Sisters of the Poor”— 


s Sc:urs pes Pauvres. 


| The first house of the Little Sisters of the 
| Poor was opened at St. Serfan, in Brittany. 
| A healthy flower scatters seed around. We 


| saw that forcibly illustrated, in the progress, 
of the Rauhe 
it now again, 


which 


from an origin equally humble, 
Haus, near Hamburg: we see 
the efforts of the Little 


in Sisters 
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flourished and fructified with prompt useful- 
ness. On the tenth anniversary of the esta- 
blishment at St. Servan, ten similar houses 
had been founded in ten different French 
towns. 

The Petites Seurs live with their charges 
in the most frugal way, upon the scraps and 
waste meat which they can collect from the 
surrounding houses. The voluntary contribu- 
tions by which they support their institution, 
are truly the crumbs falling from the rich 
man’s table. The nurse fares no better than 
the objects of her care. She lives upon equal 
terms with Lazarus, and acts towards him in 
the spirit of a younger sister. 

The establishment at Dinan, over which 
Jeanne Sugon herself presides, being under 
repair, and not quite fit for the reception of 
visiters, we will go over the Sister’s house 
at Paris, which is conducted on exactly the 
same plan. 

We are ushered into a small parlour, 
Scripture 
A Sister enters to 
us with such a bright look of cheerfulness as 
faces wear when hearts beneath them feel 
that they are beating to some purpose in the 
world. She accedes gladly to our desire, and 
at once leads us into another room of larger 


scantily furnished, with some 
prints upon the walls. 


size, in which twenty or thirty old women 
are at this moment finishing their dinner; it 
being Friday, rice stands on the table in the 
place of meat. The Sister moves and speaks 
with the gentleness of a mother among crea- 
tures who are in, or are near to, the state of 
second childhood. You see an old dame 
fumbling eagerly over her snuff-box lid. The 
poor creatures are not denied luxuries; for, 
whatever they can earn by their spinning 
is their own money, and they buy with it 
any indulgences they please; 2mong which 
nothing is so highly prized or eagerly coveted 
as a pinch of snuff. 

In the dormitories on the first-floor, some 
lie bed-ridden. Gentler still, if possible, is 
now the Sister’s voice. The rooms through- 
out the house are airy, with large windows, 
and those inhabited by the Sisters are dis- 
tinguished from the rest by no mark of 
indulgence or superiority. 

We descend now into the old men’s depart- 
ment; and enter a warm room, with a stove in 
the centre. One old fellow has his feet upon a 
little foot-warmer, and thinly pipes out, that 





he is very comfortable now, for he is always 
warm. The chills of age, and the chills of 
the cold pavement remain together in his 
memory; but he is very comfortable now, 
—very comfortable. Another decrepit man, 
with white hair and bowed back—who may 
have been proud, in his youth, of a rich 
voice for love-song—talks of musie to the 
Sister; and, on being asked to sing, blazes 
out with joyous gestures, and strikes up a 
song of Beranger’s in a cracked, shaggy voice, 
which sometimes—like a river given to flow 
under ground—is lost entirely, and then 
bubbles up again, quite thick with mud, 

We go into a little oratory, where all pray 
together nightly before they retire to rest. 
Thence we descend into a garden for the 
men; and pass thence by a door into the 
women’s court. The chapel bell invites us 
to witness the assembly of the Sisters for the 
repetition of ther psalms and litanies. From 
the chapel we return into the court, and 
enter a large room, where the women are all 
busy with their spinning-wheels. One old 
soul immediately totters to the Sister (not 
the same Sister with whom we set out), and 
insists on welcoming her daughter with a kiss. 
We are informed that it is a delusion of her 
age to recognise in this Sister really her own 
child, who is certainly far away, and may 
possibly be dead. The Sister embraces her 
affectionately, and does nothing to disturb 
the pleasant thought. 

And now we go into the kitchen. Prepa- 
ration for coffee is in progress, The dregs 
of coffee that have been collected from the 
houses of the affluent in the neighbourhood, 
are stewed for a long time with great care. 
The Sisters say that they produce a very 
tolerable result; and, at any rate, every in- 
mate is thus enabled to have a cup of coffee 
every morning to which love is able to ad- 
minister the finest Mocha flavour. A Sister 
enters from her rounds out of doors with two 
cans full of broken victuals. She is a healthy, 
and, I think, a handsome woman. Her daily 
work is to go out with the cans directly 
after she has had her morning coffee, and 
to collect food for the ninety old people that 
are in the house, -As fast as she fills her 
cans, she brings them to the kitehen, and 
goes out again; continuing in this work daily 
till four o’clock. 

You do not like this begging? What are 
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our own 
t are 


charity ser- 


the advertisements on behalf of 
? 


hospitals? what are the collectors? wha 


the dinners, the speeches, the 


mons? A few weak women, strong in heart, 
without advertisement, or dinners, or charity 
sermons; without urgent appeals to a sym- 
pathising public; who have no occasion to 
exercitate charity, by enticing it to balls and 
to theatrical benefits; patiently collect waste 


food from house to house, and feed the poor 


with it, humbly and tenderly. 


The cans are now to be « mptied ; the 
contents being divided into four compart- 
ments, according to their nature—broken 


meat, vegetables, slices of pudding, fish, &e. | 


Each 


cookery that ean be contrived. 


to the best 


The choicest 


is afterwards submitted 
things are set aside ;—these, said a Sister, 
with a look of satisfaction, will be for our 
poor dear sick. 

The number of Sisters altogether in this 
house engaged in attendance on the ninety 
infirm paupers, is fourteen. They divide 
the duties of the house among themselves. 
Two serve in the kitchen, two in the laundry ; 
one begs, one devotes herself to constant 


personal attendance on the wants of the old 


men, and so on with the others, each having | 


The whole senti- 
that of 
To feel that 


they console the last days of the infirm and 


her special department. 
ment of the 


large and very amiable family. 


household is a very 


aged poor, is all the Little Sisters get for their 


hard work. {Household Words. 
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It is seldom we meet with an article more to the 
point than the subjoined, which we take from the 
editorial columns of the Christian Advocate and 
Journal. 


Tue institutions, prosperity, power, and influ- | 


ence of the United States, render them promi- 
nent upon the map of the world. The grow- 


ing commerce and wealth, the stability, and 


moral power of this great and free country of 
ours, are matters of universal observation and | 


universal interest. As the expansive bosom 


of America is opened to the reception and | 
support of the millions of her native popula-| 
tion, and her adopted citizens, and as the 


commerce of the world is quickened and eX- | 


panded, she acts with increasing power upon 


other countries, and is, in turn, acted upon by 


91 


them. America maintains and 
exemplifies the true principles of civil and 


Republican 


ious freedom—a universal want, a neces- 
The great heart of the 
world is now throbbing with aspirations for 


reilg 
Stuy 
t 


5 Ol 


humanity. 


| this boon. “The whole creation groaneth, 
and travaileth in pain together until now,” for 
the possession and exercise of the functions 
of free men. Hence the mighty tide of emi- 
gration to our shores from the despotic coun- 
tries of the Old World. Hither come the op- 
all classes, that they may be en- 
franchised with those great elements of human 
freedom—liberty of thought, liberty of speech, 


pressed of 


f action, and liberty of conscience. 
wrought out the demonstra- 


liberty o 

Here is to be 
tion of the consistency of large liberty with 
good government; and the moral character, 
the happiness, and the stability of the social 
ition. 
play—being so situated that they may bring 
forth their legitimate fruits. The old lion’s 
whelps may prow! about here, and occasion- 


cond 


Here liberal principles have fair 


ally growl a little, but they dare not bite. 
Government efficient for the 
| protection of social and individual rights, be- 


is stable and 
cause the hearts of the people are deeply im- 
bued with a sense of their sacredness. Law 
triumphs, because the people love it, and duly 


] Usurped and 


appreciate its real importance. 
unauthorised prerogatives can only be exer- 
cised in private, by the consent of their vie- 
tims and dupes. 
| This doubtless the battle-field, 
where civil and religious freedom is to achieve 
her triumphs and wear her laurels. Should 
| she fail here, mankind may well despair of 
|the triumph of liberal principles throughout 
{the world. America is in the van in the great 
| battle of freedom, and if she moves steadily 
lon to victory, from her broad expanse, ere 
llong, will be heard a shout which shall be 
‘echoed back from the most oppressed of the 
The eyes of the whole world are 
Tyrants mark our progress, and 


is great 


nations. 

| upon us. 
writhe and grind their teeth, through fear lest 
our free institutions should outlive them, and 
they should be written down false prophets. 
The old rotten hierarchies tremble in view of 
the onward progress of religion here, left to 
the voluntary support of the people without 
The people—the poor 


| union with the State. 
| oppressed people of Europe—look earnestly 


' westward for the star of hope. 








| 
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» qualified to act; munity. A shrewd politician once said: “ Give 
bilities?) me half a dozen men of the right stamp, and I 


responsi 


| 
‘e moment, and one | ean earry the town.” One man * of the right 





and endeavor to|stamp,” has often carried with him—not 


The object is not to be carried out | merely a “ town,” but—a nation; yea, has in- 
eting our’ vyouth: not by neo! cting fluence over many vations, and will continue 
, ’ } 





ions of learning ; net by isolating | to influence them down to the end of time. 
religion from science and letters; not by a} What has been the influence of Martin Luther, 
dwarfed education. No, no! Religious cul-| John Wesley, Jonathan Edwards, Francis As- 


ture, a liberal Christian education, is the| bury, Wilbur Fisk, and Stephen Olin, upon 


crand desideratum. the mind of the world? These, it may be said, 
In earrving out this view let us briefly sur-| are extraordinary instances, and so, indeed, 
vey the position of ¢ l {merican youth, Is it they are, but who can say that sp cimens of 


not evident that important responsibilities are | genius and moral power, equal to any of them, 


soon to d -volve upon 1 is e] gs? Who are to | aren t in reserve a rainst the tim ; of n red ? 





] 


ficht the battles and win the laurels of th Let it also be observed that it requires only 


) enter | a few individuals of good common sense, some 














the fields of usefulness which are whitening | tact, and active habits, to give color to public 
to the harvest? Who are to oceupy the opinion: the number of leading minds in any 
places of thos ya row y int unity is comparatively small. Society 
service of the Church and the e try? Ten/is very much like a flock of sheep; where the 
years v ep m y; only al leaders go all will follow. This fact does 














places! Upon those who are 1 being edu-| philanthropists should not fail to mark 1 
cated ‘ ) eT Vin our Is and co] it pro Why should d r politici ns 
leges ; in irs 1 field ~ ld ylve | be the only persons to learn that th people 
this vast responsibilit T lik lly and e confidir 1 can be easily influenced, if 
religiously educated mind will then be forth- are righ upproached, and properly 
coming to meet the emergency. The instru-| treated 

ments and agencies will not be wanting to What, then, is likely to be the mission of 


meet the necessities of the coming age, and to! American youth—those who are now about 


answer the wise designs of Providence, in| to enter upon active life? They are likely to 


constituting us a great, growing, and influential | have vast responsibilities resting upon them— 
nation. Here is the h pe of the country—ay, | to encounter | igantic evils—to struggle with 
the hope of the world concentrated. The ex-| error and corruption, infidelity and crime— 
igency is it—the demand vast: but the! and, especi lly, to be ealled to sustain the 
Supply will be equ 1 to the wants of the pre- pre cious d | it « f fr edom, pur hased by the 
sent time. and of all time to come. The re- lood of their forefathers, against fore ign 
sources of American intellect 1 heart will} emissaries and ambitious demagogues. A 
be developed na stale of n mighty conflict is before them. What they 





is | need to prepare them for coming emergencies 


not m y d f oad prai € cannot now occupy space to show 

hi 1 mountal ] lon rivers b it she =] 

fur she 1 with expansive re dth tower- 

ing height of genius—and an endlessly flowing Right in one thing becomes a preliminary 
genius, adequate to all emergencies, and avail- | towards right in everything: the transition is 
ible for time. not distant from the feeling which tells us that 





ith regard to the} we should do harm to no man, to that which 





y of the means with which we propose | will tell us that we should do good to all men. 
to meet the case, let them consider that it When minds are not in unison, the words of 
does not require a large number of the right | love itself are but the rattling of the chain that 


kind of minds to give character to a com-/ tells the victim it is bound. 
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THE MARTYRS OF RUSSIA. | 
Tuat truth is stranger than fiction is a tru- 
ism none will now venture to disput but of 
all the romance of history that has yet em- 
anated from the ever-teeming pr most 
certainly the work of Michelet is the most ex- 
traordinary and the most apy r. That in 
the nineteenth century an imm natio 
should be existing in whi growing 
civilisation, the most odious barbarism onl} 
should be recognised as the gove t princi- 
ple, is one of those facts that staggers credu- 
lity. The disclosures of M. Michelet will b 
read with double interest at this moment, and 


wit sat 


The following extract furnishes a | 


the translation has been rendered 
fidelity. 


correct view of Russian society and its paralys- 


l 


or 


ing influence upon humanity :— 
Srperta.—Much has been said of the mar- 


tyrs of Siberia; but why distinguish them? 


The line of separation would be altogether | 
fictitious. With the exception of an aggrava- 
tion of cold, the whole of Russia is Siberia— 


beginning at the Vistula, 


One speaks of the condemned; but every | 
Russian is condemned. In a country where | 


the law is a mere mockery there can be no se- 


rious judgment. All are condemned; and | 

. . . . . . | 
yet no one is judged; there is no distinction | 
between suffering and punishment. | 


The universal punishment is not such and | 
such a positive evil—it is that breaking of the 
heart, that moral anxiety of a spirit, crushed | 
beforehand, by an inevitable combination of 


| 
| 


misfortunes. In that merciless world where 
everything seems to possess the fixed rigidity | 
of its native ice, nothing is fixed—all is preg: | 
nant with chance and doubt. 

All are condemned, said we; the serf per- | 
haps the least so, even in his servitude and | 
misery; for he is not even sure of that very | 
misery—to-morrow, all may change for him; 


he may perhaps be carried off, either for the 


army or the factories; his wife given to 
another; his family dispersed. 

The soldier is condemned—not only be- 
cause he was, all of a sudden, carried off from 
his home, and has ever since been subject to 
that continual bastinado, called military ser- 
vice; but also because he is totally ignorant 
of the time of his liberation ; 


thirty years formerly—now twenty; but what 


the law was 
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| misfortune; he can descend no lower. 


| only is taken. 





is the law in Russia? 
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The officer is condemned; he is forced 
against his will into a military school—he fol- 
ows, in spite of himself, the rude and mono- 
tonous path of unceasing exercises, parades | 

changes from one garrison to another. 
Sad priest of war; even whilst his fortune 
romised him the enjoyments of the world! 
Jut what befalls him if he does not serve? 
lis family is thenceforth suspeeted—perhaps 
ruined and degraded—and for himself—he is 
lost forever ! 

Los What means word? Killed? 
Sut it is apparently something more than 
death, since it is the occupation of the officer 
to fight and so expose himself to death—other- 
wise, says he, he would be lost. 


The serf, who is seized for the army, says, 


‘Iam lost.” He isin the very depth of his 
But 
the officer can descend; he has yet something 
to fear, which is worse to him than death—he 
fears Siberia. 

When the Serf is made a soldier, his body 
They care not for his heart; 
but with the officer, it is the soul that is need- 


ed; the problem of the Russian government 
being, how to seize the soul of a man whose 
life of insupportable misery renders death in- 
different to him. 

This soul has been early deadened in those 


schools where is taught only the void—noth- 


|ing material—nothing moral; so that, from 


very weariness, he is thrown into the arms of 
those enervating pleasures which deaden it yet 
more. But even this twofold operation does 
not always succeed in extinguishing a strong 
All that still remains of the man must 
be restrained—must be overcome—and that 


mind. 


by a moral terror. What terror!—An un- 
known punishment. 

The Catholic Inquisition, besides its dun- 
geons and tortures, continued to the end its 
physical torments, by a moral torment—an 
Russia has 
its hell—an infinity of space—the horror of 
the desert and of the void. 

A never-ending distance. He who makes 
the journey on foot, loaded with heavy chains, 
starts young, aged—a man, 
twenty-five years old, full of health and life, 


eternal hell—the infinity of time. 


and arrives 


| started from Poland; three years after, a 


shadow dropped into Kamschatka ! 
A multitude of sufferings result from the 
climate itself—merciless climate! Some few 
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degrees nearer to the Polar Sea were sufficien 
to cause death. 

If the Russian, even at home, shut up six 
months in his oven, his heated room, can with 
difficulty keep out the furious north wind, 
what must it be in this second Russia, where 
the cold eats into you, where steel breaks like 
glass, where even the dogs that draw the 
sledges would inevitably perish were they not 
eased with fur! 

To arrive there without resource would be 
deliverance, for one would die; but death 
must not come too quickly. Established in a 
small fort, in the midst of the icy desert— 
during two or three years, sometimes longer, 
digging the earth, or drawing the barrow, fed 
upon sour milk and bad fish, the exiles die 
slowly beneath the lash. 

Even those who are not condemned to this 
terrible doom, but who have a kind of half 
liberty—a sort of physical existence, almost 
tolerable, find the moral effeet scarecly less 
dreadful. If, to them, Siberia is not an eter- 
nity of suffering, it is one of forgetfulness, 
where they feel themselves disappear—dying 
away from the living world, from their families, 
from their friends. T'o lose one’s name, to be 
called Number 10 or Number 20, and, if your 
family still remain, to beget children without 
a name, a miserable race, which will perpetu- 
ate itself in eternal wretchedness! The ruined 
man ruins his children—he is cursed—so are 
they—and by a frightful crescendo it happens, 
that the children of a man who is himself con- 
demned to the mines for twenty years, will re- 
main miners for forty or fifty years, or even 
unto death, their children after them, and all 
their posterity. 

Siberia not only draws degradation upon 
persons thence transported, but also upon 
things. A bell was transported there for hav- 
ing sounded the tocsin during a revolt—can- 
nons were transported, and received the knout 
at Tobolski. But degradation is indeed a 
most serious affair to persons, where it implies 
bastinadoing at will. 

iad the exiles only to fear a complete 
change in their habits, the passage from an 
indolent Asiatic life, to a life of labor, even 
that would alone be sufficient to render Sibe- 
ria the dread of the Russian. Their effemi- 
nate mode of life can hardly bear the easy ex- 
istence of the West of Europe. A Russian 
lady declared to me that it was impossible for 





ther to exist in France; aninfinite number of 
Eastern luxuries were wanting to her. Our 
servants appeared too rough for her; their 
voiees too harsh and proud. She could not 
support the natural friction of a world of 
equality. She missed the flatteries and at- 
tentions of her women, her life of heated 
rooms and baths—the tepid atmosphere of her 
Russian house. What would have become 
of this poor woman, if, instead of the journey 
to Paris, which she found so painful, she had 
performed the voyage to Siberia? 

There is a tradition in Russia that Cathe- 
rine (or, perhaps, one of the empresses who 
preceded her), in order to lower the pride of 
certain great ladies, occasionally favoured 
them with an order for their flagellation, which 
was to be performed by their servants in their 
own palaces. The chief of her secret chan- 
cery intimated the order with respect, and 
himself superintended its execution. The sad 
operation being finished, the patient dismissed 
him, with thanks, holding herself happy in 
being let off at such a price, and in having 
avoided Siberia. 

Judge of the horror of a poor timid woman 
dragged from her palace, her voluptuous ease, 
and her everlasting summer; perhaps thrown 
at night into a strong chest, lined with iron, 
and rolled along some four or five thousand 
miles; or, perhaps, she who has hardly ever 
walked, is foreed to make this frightful and 
begging journey on foot, goaded on by the 
whip, and receiving on her road some miserable 
sustenance from the charity of serfs ! 

In whatever way she may go, it is, indeed, 
a frightful torture for a woman, leaving her 
husband, her children, and all she loves in the 
wide world, to wander alone and in the dark- 
ness of night, in the north and in winter— 
and in the horror ofthe unknown! To pass 
from Europe into Siberia is like falling into 
chaos; a desert of men and a desert of ideas; 
a vast nothing, without history, without tradi- 
tion, and without religion (other than witch- 
craft), so complete a void, that even the reli- 
gions which have penetrated, such as the Mo- 
hammedanism of the Tartars, lose their dog- 
mas, their legends, and their halo, and become 
pale, dim, and nothingless, even as the invisi- 
ble sun of Siberia. 

Few can resist this destroying power of the 
void. Lost in this immense waste, they are 
stamped with its very image; and, losing all 
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A WOLF 


personal identity, in their turn, also become 
mere nonentities. 

In a journal published at Vilna, under the 
Russian censorship, in 1850, Madame Eve Fe- 
linska describes the deplorable condition in | 
which she beheld a Polish colonel, at To bolski. 
Implicated in the transactions of 1825, he had 
been condemned by the Senate to three years 
imprisonment, merely for non-revelation. The 
emperor paid not the slightest regard to this 
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“ inc of wolves,” said Black, one even- 


TALKING 
ing, “I can tell you a story that no other man 
on the river car tell. 

“ When I first came to the cabin, there was 
no clearing within thirty miles, and the only 
neighbor I had was George B——, who died 
last year, up by the cedar hill, ten miles or so 


away. It was a little lonesome, and yet I 





sentence. He caused him to be transported to | 
the north of Siberia, as far as the sixty-third 
degree, from whence, in merey, he was allow- | 
“This un- 
happy man, who had been formerly one of the 
finest men in the army, was no longer to be 


ed to return as far as Tobolski. 


recognised. He was lying back in an arm- 
chair, for so weak was he, that he could not 
stand; his hair (already white), though very 
thin, and combed with care, fell upon his 
shoulders, and reached as far as his elbows. 
His face was very pale and swollen, and his 
look vacant. His eyes and lips trembled with 
emotion. We could see that he possessed the 
He 
motioned us with his hand to draw near, that 


he might salute us. 


wish, though not the power, to speak. 


For a moment, his mind 
regained its reason, but so affected was he, 
that he could, with difficulty, use his almost 
that 
going to Berezowa, where he had once resided, 
he wished us totake up our abode there, with 
his former hostess. All this conversation pro- 
ceeded with considerable difficulty; we were 
almost obliged At 
length we perceived that he had exhausted 


paralysed tongue. Finding we were 


to guess his meaning. 


the use of his faculties, for he informed us 
that find 
grapes, and other southern fruits, his imagina- 


we should at Berezowa, melons, 
tion, no doubt, wandering tothe borders of the 
Tagus and the Seine, which he had known so 
well. With sorrowful hearts, we shortened 
our visit, but he still sought to retain us by 
his gestures, vainly endeavouring to articulate 
the word, ‘Stay. 


+” 


| for him. 


liked it for a year, and I saw George three 
But the next 
six months I never saw a man, and I used to 
sit and. @ok at myself in the still water over 
the side of my canoe, and like it, for it seemed 
as if I had company. 
ber I was tired out of being alone, and I 


times during that twelvemonth. 


But one day in Novem- 


started off towards evening to go up to 
George’s. I crossed the river just here, and 
went along the edge of the water, swinging 
my rifle in my hand, whistling for company’s 
sake, for it made a pleasant echo in the woods. 
The night was coolish, very clear, and there 


} 


yfeasant 


ADU 


Just as I reached the 


rock brook, close on the side of the pond, I 
heard a grow! that startled m« 
short, I saw a wolf standing 


was a noon. 
», and stopping 
with his paws 
buried in the careass of a deer, while his jaws 
were full of the flesh. But he was not eating, 
for he had seen me, and seemed to be discuss- 
ing the comparative merits of his meal before 
him, and the possible meal which I presented 
He was not any of your dog wolves, 
but a grizzly rascal, as large as Leo yonder, 
He snarled 
once or twice more, and I was fool enough to 
show fight. If I had let him alone he would 
have been content with his feed ; for they are 


with larger hair and stouter legs. 


cowardly animals, except when there are 


or 


droves of them, or unless you disturb their 
eating. 

“T took a short aim at him and shot. He 
jumped the instant I pulled the trigger, and I 
missed his breast and broke his fore-paw. 
Then he yelled and came at me, and I heard, 
as I thought, fifty more answer him. It 
wasn’t ten seconds before I was in the first 





A crust of bread, a pitcher of water, a 
thatched roof, and love : there is happiness for 
Itis 
the heart that makes the home, whether the 


you, whether the day be rainy or sunny. 


eye rests on a potato patch or a flower garden. 


Heart makes home precious, and it is the only 
thing that can. 


lerotch of the nearest tree, and four of the 
| grizzly scoundrels were under it, looking at 
| me, whining, and licking their lips, as if their 
mouths watered for me. I didn’t understand 
| their language, or I would have suggested the 
idea of satisfying their appetites upon the deer 


which lay a few rods off. But I could'nt per- 
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suade them to take any hints of that sort, so I 
loaded my rifle and shot one of them dead. 
There was more for them to eat, if they had 
chosen to devour one of their own sort, but I 
couldn’t blame them for refusing the lean, 
bony carcass of such a comrade, especially 
when a tolerably well-fattened man was in a 
sapling close by, and the more especially 
when, if they had any eyes, they could see 
that the sapling was splitting in two at the 
crotch, and I must come down soon, in spite 
of my repugnance to a closer acquaintance 
with them. So it was thought; and before I 
had time to reload my rifle and Mespatch 
another of them, crack went the tre, and 1 
dropped my rifle just quick enough to catch 
with arms and legs around the tree, and hold 
on for life, till I could get out my knife from 
my pocket, open it, and shove it in my belt. 
That done, I watched my chance, and if there 
ever was a scared wolf, that was one when I 
lighted on his back and wound my arms 
around him, and we rolled away together. 
The other two didn’t understand it at all, and 
backed off to watch the fight. A pretty 
moonlight tussle that was. At length the 
wolf got me under, and he and J both thought 
I was done for. He planted his two paws on 
my breast, and the claws left marks that are 
there yet—while he seized my shoulder with 
his villanous jaws..” 

Black paused to show us the scars on his 
breast and arms, particularly the large scar, 
where the flesh was torn from the bone on his 
shoulder. He continued: 


“T was a little faint when his teeth went in. 
It was unpleasant; and I had time to think of 
a dozen other ways of dying, any one of which 
I would have preferred to that had a choice 
been possible. The wolf apparently didn’t 
like the hold he had, for he tore out his teeth 
and tore out my coat, shirt and flesh, too, and 
seized on my furcap. It was a lucky mistake 
forme. I felt his wet lips on my forehead, 
and had just time to let go my hold of his 
throat and clutch my knife, when he shook off 
the cap and made another attempt to get a 
mouthful, but his throat was in no fix to swal- 
low it if he got it, for my knife blade was 
working desperately across his jugular, and 
the point of it was feeling between the verte- 
bre for his spinal marrow. He was a dead 
wolf, and gave it up like one fairly whipped. 





“TI had bled considerably when I rose, but I 
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wasn’t weakened a particle. 
passed in less than half 


The whole had 
a minute, and I was 
ready for the other two that now came at me 
both together. 

“T seized my rifle and met one with the bar- 
rel across the nose and floored him. As he 
picked himself up I seized him by the hind 
foot. If the first wolf was scared when I fell 
on him, this one was more so. I shall never 
forget the howl which escaped him as I swung 
him into the air and struck the other a blow 
with the body of his comrade. The other 
ene, the first I had wounded, frightened at the 
novel fight, vanished in the woods, and I was 
left with this one in my hands, He seemed 
to let out his voice with tremendous force as 
he went round my head twice. The centrifu- 
gal force, as they used to call it at school, 
foreed out his wind, but as I let him fly his 
scream was fairly demoniacal. 

“He went a rod from the bank, and the 
howl stopped only when he reached the water. 
I was faint and weak now, and my visit to 
George was of course out of the question ; so 
I seized my rifle, loaded it with difficulty as I 
ran, and following the water, I at length saw 
him come up. He struck in for the shore, but 
seeing me, did not dare to land. I teased 
him so far two miles, and each time he ap- 
proached the shore I showed myself, and he 
kept off. Isaw he was getting tired, but I 
didn’t want to shoot him yet, and I followed 
him till he went over the rapids, and into the 
deep hole by the Haunted Rock. Here I had 
to leave the river bank, and I watched him 
swimming along the edge of the rock until he 
found a little shelf, on which he crawled out 
and shook his hide. But he couldn’t crawl 
up that rock—that was pretty certain; and 
while he was discussing it all alone to himself, 


,|1 helped him to settle the question with a rifle 


ball in his side. He gave a mad half-bark and 
half-yell, and sprang into the river, but he 
didn’t rise again. 

“How I got to my canoe I don’t know. I 
managed to paddle over and get in here half- 
dead, with my blood all over me, and my 
wounds frozen dry. It was a month before I 
was well enough to hunt again, and I have 
been shy of wolves ever since.” 

{N. O. Picayune. 


The thinking man hath wings; the acting 
man has only feet and hands. 
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HE AZTECS. 





WE give the following from the National Intelli- 
gencer, with considerable abbreviations, as the only 
reliable account we have been able to find of these 
singular beings, whose acquaintance we made some 
weeks ago and whose progress we have been since 
watching. 


Tuese children, or dwarfs, have something of 


the complexion of the American aborigines. 
The boy is about thirty-three inches and the 
girl twenty-nine inches ia height; but they are 
small and slender in proportion to their height, 
and delicately formed: forehead small and 
quite retreating; hair black and glossy, eyes 
black and bright ; features finely chiselled, and 
by no means repulsive, for some of the ladies 
asked and received kisses from the little girl; 
the line from the top of the forehead to the 
end of the nose nearly straight. One of the 
exhibitors expressed his belief that the girl 
might be nine or ten, and the boy nearly 
twenty. The boy is said to weigh about 
twenty pounds and the girl seventeen. They 
do not appear to me to be idiotic, but their 
manifestations of intellect and acquirements 
are very feeble, corresponding nearly with or- 
dinary children at a year and a half and two 
years of age. They seemed affectionate and 
sensitive. They caressed each other when 
told to do so; and the little girl, when required 
to give up a favorite toy, burst into a hearty 
child-like cry, which, however, was quieted in 
a minute or two, and she was at play again. 
8 


They exhibited a strong and childish fondness 
for toys. A little dancing image in a small 
box filled them with delight, causing them to 
skip about the stage, dancing in imitation and 
clasping their tiny hands in great glee. The 
boy blowed a little trumpet, sawed a little fid- 
dle, and rode a tittle rocking horse. But a 
little music-box, about three inches by two, 
was their chief joy, and seemed to fill them 
with intense delight. They examined it with 
most inquiring look, peered earnestly into it 
to see where the sounds came from, and 
pressed it long and repeatedly to their ears as 
The lady who had 
brought the musie box to the room made a 
present of it to the boy Maximo, that he might 
be happy forever. And another lady brought 
a miniature gold ring and placed it on the fin- 
ger of the girl Bartola. 

They speak perhaps a dozen words with 
more or less distinctness, but evidently make 
slow progress in acquiring language. They 
seem to understand readily many things said 
to them, in which they have probably been a 
long time trained. When the hour of exhib- 
ition was up, they were told to make their bow 


if in perfect ecstacy. 


to the company and bid them good bye. 
Whereupon they walked side by side to the 
front of the stage, and Maximo, as if conscious 
that Bartola was the weaker vessel, and appre- 
hensive that she might not perfectly compre- 
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hend the order which had been given, placed 
his hands upon her head and pressed it down 
to a very low bow, to the great amusement of 
the audience. 

But it was not my main object at this time 
to give a description of these curious dwarfs. 
The papers are doing that every day. Iam 
surprised, however, that they have wholly 
omitted to give us the wonderful and exceed- 
ingly interesting account, replete with toils, 
perils, hair-breadth escapes, and horrible 
deaths, of their discovery and transportation 
to this country. This account is contained in 
a pamphlet of 35 pages, printed in New-York, 
and bearing date 1850. The pamphlet is 
anonymous, but nevertheless contains abun- 
dant internal evidence of being authentic. It 
purports to be derived mainly from a Spanish 
journal by Pedro Velasquez, of San Salvador, 
who was one of the principal actors in the 
scenes described. The translator, who mo- 
destly conceals his own name, sometimes gives 
abridgments of the history in his own language, 
and sometimes copies eventful scenes in full 
from the thrilling journal of Velasquez, care- 
fully and elegantly translated. And it is with 
the highest satisfaction we learn from the trans- 
lator that the full journal of Velasquez will be 
published to the world as soon as the author's 
consent can be obtained. But we must hasten 
to give lovers of the marvellous a foretaste of 
that most grand and delicious feast they are 
hereafter to enjoy. 

It appears from the pamphlet that Mr. Ste- 
phens, in his Travels in Central America, 
speaks of an old padre or Catholic priest of 
Santa Cruz del Quiche, who told him some 
wonderful stories of ruins of ancient cities in 
the interior of the country, and particularly of 
one living city far beyond the mountains. 
The padre declared that in his younger days 
he had climbed to the top of the Sierra Madre, 
a height of ten or twelve thousand feet, and 
looking from the summit, over an immense 
plain extending to Yucatan and the Gulf of 
Mexico, he had seen with his own eyes in the 
remote distance “a large city, over a great 
space, with turrets white and glittering in the 
sun.” Mr Stephens, though very desirous to 
explore that region of country and test the 
truth of the padre’s statements, had no time to 
do so; it would be a long and perilous under- 
taking. But he adds, “two young men of 
good constitution, and who could afford to 





spend five years, might succeed.” That hint, 
it seems, gave birth to the “ Aztee children ;” 
* for,” says the unknown author of this pam- 
phlet, “it is now known that two intrepid young 
men, incited probably by this identical passage 
in Mr, Stephens’ popular work, agreed to un- 
dertake the perilous and romantic enterprise.” 
They were a Mr. Huertis, of Baltimore, an 
American of Spanish parents from Cuba, and 
a Mr. Hammond, a civil engineer from Canada. 
Providing themselves with mathematical in- 
struments, daguerreotype apparatus, and fifty 
repeating rifles, they sailed from New Orleans 
and arrived at Balize in the fall of 1848. 
Here, procuring mules and Indian guides, they 
started thro’ a wild broken country for 150 
miles on the Gulf of Amatique, and then 
struck off to the southwest for Coban, where 
they arrived on the morning of Christmas day. 
At Coban they fell in with Pedro Velasquez, 
who was there on a trading expedition from 
San Salvador, and finding him to be a conge- 
nial spirit, and bound to Santa Cruz del 
Quiche as well as themselves, they pursued 
the wild journey together, having procured 
new guides and mules. 

During this journey Huertis and Hammond 
gradually broke to Velasquez the programme 
of their grand enterprise ; they told him the 
story of the old padre of del Quiche, and 
showed him the engravings in Stephens’ book. 
Velasquez readily believed the whole, for he 
had himself seen the padre, and he had seen 
some of the ruins which he at once recognised 
in the engravings. His imagination was fired 
and his spirit of enterprise burst into a flame ; 
and, although he was a man of family and 
wea.th and an indigo trader, he at once resolved 
to leave all and follow them. But very little 
account is given of the journey from Coban to 
del Quiche, though, from two or three slight 
records in the journal of Velasquez, it was not 
unattended by stirring incidents. 

The party arrived at del Quiche on the 3d 
of April, and found the old padre still alive, 
but quite feeble and dropsical. He, however, 
re-affirmed the story of his having seen the 
living city with his own eyes, some forty 
years ago, from the summit of the Sierra 
Madre. And he gave them a letter to his 
friend the Cura of Gueguetenar go, who would 
furnish them with guices to the top of the 
mountain where they could see the city for 
themselves. With this letterand fresh guides 
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and mules they proceeded on their journey, | richly monumented city, of vast dimensions, 
and at last reached Gueguetenango, where | within lofty parapetted walls, three or four 
they were thrown a little aback by the cura | miles square, inclined inward in the Egyptian 


throwing cold water on their project. 


| fa og . 
He | style, and its interior domes and tur:ets have 


regarded the story of the padre as a freak | an emphatically oriental aspect.” 


of imagination, and bestowed upon it sundry 
sarcastic comments. 
possible to him that wills ;” 


geous and enterprising travellers had deter- 


But “nothing is im-| 


| 


| 


and our court-| 


mined to find the city, and they would not be 
| five friendly Indians, whom they armed with 


put back by trifles. The cura finally furnished 
them with guides, and on the 5th of May 


they departed to ascend the mountain. 


From this date to the 20th is spent in tra- | 


versing, amid exciting incidents, the mountain- 
At the 
latter date we find the following entry : 


ous route indicated by the padre. 


“ A bright and most auspicious morning, and 


all but poor Antonio in fine health and feeling. | 


The wind by compass N.E., and rolling away 
a billowy ocean of mist toward, I suppose, 
the Bay of Honduras. 
fie will 


Antonio says the Paci- 
be visible within an hour; more and 
more of the lower mountains becoming visible 
every moment. Fancy we already see the 
Pacific, a faint yellow plain, almost as elevated 
as ourselves. 
Chiapas pretty distinctly.” At 12 
meridian the record continues: “Sr. Ham- 
mond is taking the longitude, but ‘inds a dif- 
ference of several minutes between his excel- 
lent watch and chronometer, and fears the 
latter has been shaken. Sr. Huertis, with the 
glass, seen whole lines and groups of pyramids 
At one o’ciock he records: “Sr. 
Hammond reports the longitude 92 degrees 
15 minutes west. 


in Chiapas.” 


Brave Huertis is in eestacy 
with some disco.ery, but will not part with 
the glass for a moment. No doubt it is the 
padre’s city, for it is precisely in the direction 
he indicated. 
his naked eye, although less distinctly than 
heretofore. I can only see a white straight 
line, like a ledge of limestone rock on an ele- 
vated plain, at least twenty leagues distant, in 
the midst of a vast amphitheatre of hills to 
northeast of our position, towards the State 
of Yucatan. Still it ismo doubt the place the 
padre saw, and it may be a great city.” At 
two o'clock P. M. he says: “All doubt is at 
an end! We have all seen it through the 
glass as distinctly as though it were but a 
few leagues off, and it is now clear and bright 
to the unaided eye. It is unquestionably a 


Can see part of the State of| 
o’clock | 


Antonio says he can see it with | 





Having assured themselves of the existence 
of the padre’s city, and mede all necessary ob- 
servations, and discovered its bearings from 
various points, the party returned from the 
mountain, recruited a trusty guard of thirty- 


rifles, and haying obtained fresh mules and 
every thing necessary for the journey, they 
started for the wonderful city of Iximaya, for 
that was its name, as they learned from 
natives whom they met on the journey, and 
they were informed by their interpreters that 
the word Iximaya signified “ the great centre.” 

We must pass over other incidents till the 
party arrived within the cireuit of the Alpine 
district in which Iximaya is situated, and found 
it reposing in massive grandeur, in the centre 
of a perfectly level plain, about five leagues in 
diameter, at a distance of scarcely two from 
the spot they had reached. Here a rich land- 
scape spread out before them of forest and 
cultivated fields, and small villages of low flat- 
roofed dwellings of stone, and herds of deer, 
cattle and horses. 

“While ‘the whole party, with their caval- 
cade of mules and baggage, were gazing upen 
the scene, two horsemen, in bright blue and 
yellow tunics, and wearing turbans decorated 
with three plumes of the quezal, dashed by 
them from the forest, at the distance of about 
two hundred yards, on steeds of the highest 
Spanish mould, followed by a long retinue of 
athletic Indians, equally well mounted, clothed 
in brilliant red tunics, with coronals of gay 
feathers closely arranged within a band of blue 
cloth. Each horseman carried a long spear, 
pointed with a polished metal, and each held 
in a leash a brace of powerful blood-hounds, 
which were also of the purest Spanish breed. 
The two leaders of this troop, who were 
Indians of commanding air and stature, sud- 
denly wheeled their horses, and glared upon 
the large party of intruders with fixed amaze- 
ment. Their followers evinced equal surprise, 
but forgot not to draw up in good military 
array, while the bloodhounds leaped and raged 
in their thongs.” 

One of the Indian interpreters here advised 
the party to make an instau: retreat, as the 
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only means of saving their lives, otherwise 
they would certainly be overcome, and their 
heads cut off and placed on poles around the 
city; for this was said to be the fate.of all 
were found within twelve 
leagues of Iximaya. Velasquez and Ham- 
mond were disposed to follow this advice, but 
Huertis, who was the leader of the party, and 
whom they were all bound to obey, utterly 
rejected the proposition. He had come so far 
to see the city, and see it he would, dead or 


strangers who 


alive. 

While they were debating what was to be 
done, the Ixamayan leader galloped away 
toward the city, and the second in command, 
with his troop of fifty men, dashed by them 
into the forest, and took possession of the 
pass by which our travellers had entered the 
plain, and which they soon became satistied 
was the only route by which they could escape, 
for “the mountains surrounding the whole 
area of the plain were absolutely perpendicu- 
lar for three-fourths of their altitude, which 
was nowhere less than a thousand feet.” In 
these straightened circumstances, what follow- 
ed is thus recorded by the accurate and fervid 
pen of Velasquez: 

“To retire into the forest and water our 
mules at a copious stream which rushed forth 
from its recesses, and recruit our own ex- 
hausted strength with food and rest, was our 
first necessary resource. In tracing the rocky 
course of the current for a convenient water- 
ing place, Antonio discovered that it issued 
from a cayern, Which, though a mere fissure 
exteriorly, was, within, of cathedral dimensions 
and solemnity. We all entered it and drank 
eagerly from a foaming basin, which it imme- 
diately presented to our fevered lips. Our 
first sensations were those of freedom and in- 
dependence, and of that perfect security which 
is the basis of both. It was long since we 
had slept under a roof of any kind. While 
here, a few men could defend our repose 
against an assault from thousands ; but it was 
horribly evident to my mind that a few watch- 
ful assailants would suffice to reduce us to 
starvation, or destroy usin detail. Our securi- 
ty was that of a prison, and our freedom was 
limited to its walls. Happily, however, for 
the present this reflection seemed to trouble 
no one. Objects of wonder and veneration 
grew numerous to our gaze. Gigantic statues 
of ancient warriors, with round shields, arched 
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helmets, and square breast-plates, curiously lat- 
ticed and adorned, stood sculptured in high re- 
lief, with grave faces and massive limbs, and 
in the regular order of columns, around the 
walls of this grand mausoleum. Many of 
them stood arrayed in the crimson of the set- 
ting sun, which flamed through the tall fissure 
into the cavern; and the deep gloom into 
which long rows of others, utterly retired from 
our view, presented a scene at once of min- 
gled mystery and splendor. It was evidently 
a place of great and recent resort, both for 
men and horses, for plentiful supplies of fresh 
fodder for the latter were heaped in stone re- 
cesses; while the ashes of numerous fires, 
mingled with discarded mocassins, and broken 
pipes, and pottery, attested a domiciliary oc- 
cupation by the former. Further into the 
interior were found seats and sleeping couches 
of fine cane work; and in a spacious recess 
near the entrance a large collection of the 
bones, both of the ox and the deer, with hides 
also of both, but newly slain and suspended 
on pegs by the horns. These last evidences 
of good living had more effect upon our hun- 
gry Indians than all the rest; and within an 
hour after dark, while we were seeking our 
first sleep, four fine deer were brought in by 
about a dozen of our party, whom we supposed 
to have been faithfully guarding our citadel. 
It is unnecessary to say that we gladly arose 
to the rich repast that ensued, for we had 
eaten nothing but our scant allowance of tor- 
tillas for many days, and were in the lassitude 
of famine.” 

After this welcome feast, we leave the 
party to their night’s repose in this remark- 
What followed on 
the succeeding day seems to be condensed 
from the manuscript of Velasquez by the 


able cavern of Iximaya. 


translator :— 

“In the morning about the break of day, 
the infernal yells of a pack of bloodhounds 
suddenly rang through the cavern, and the 


party could scarcely seize their rifles before 
many of the dogs, who had driven in the af- 
frighted Indians on guard, were springing at 


their throats. Mr. Huertis, however, the 
American leader of the expedition, with that 
presence of mind which seems always to have 
distinguished him, told the men that rifles 
were useless in such a contest, and that the 
hounds must be dispatched with their long 
knives as fast as they came in, while the fire- 
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arms were to be reserved for their masters. | stand a moment against “six-shooting rifles.” 
This canine butchery was accomplished with | There was no longer any resistance to their 
but little difficulty ; none of the party received | entering the great city of [ximayas. And after 
various conferences, explanations, and pro- 
mises of friendship, the native chiefs led the 
way. They found the city to be a parallelo- 
gram four miles Jong and three wide, and en- 


any serious injury from their fangs, and the 
Indians were exhilarated with a victory which 
These | 


unfortunate dogs, it appears, were the ad- 


was chiefly a conquest of their fears. 
vanced van of a pack, or perhaps merely a few | closed by a massive wall sixty feet high, which 
is minutely described. Outside of the walls 
of the city there was a fosse or moat a hundred 
feet wide, nearly ‘i!!ed with water, and abound- 
ing with water-fowl. 


unleashed as scouts to others held in reserve; 
for no more were seen or heard of for some 
time. 
struck out a brilliant scheme. 





Meanwhile Mr, Huertis seems to have | 


He collected | 


his whole party into that obscure branch of 


Crossing the fosse on a 
| drawbridge, they reached the eastern gate of 
the cavern near its entrance which has been the city, which was still closed, but the keeper, 
described as a depository of animal bones, and, | on receiving a whisper through an aperture in 
ordering them to sling their rifles at their] the wall from the commander of the troops, 
backs, bade them stand ready with their! opened the gate, and the whole party entered, 
knives. when “a vista of solemn magnificence was 
“ Almost instantly they observed a party of | presented to the view. 

ten dismounted natives, in scarlet tunics, and | “Tt was a vista at once of colossal statues 
armed with spears, enter the cavern in single| and trees, interminable in perspective, and ex- 
file; and, it would seem, from seeing the dogs tending, as it was found, the whole length of 

| Incredible as it 
reflect upon the ancient 
In a few minutes, however, they returned with | statuary of the Eastern World, Velasquez 
forty or fifty more, in the same uniform, head- | reports each and all these monuments as being 
of the two personages | exactly the height of the city wall—that is, 
whom they had seen in command the previous | sixty feet—and all possessing the proportions 
evening. What is equally mar- 
into the cavern, and were heard disturbing the | vellous,no two of them were precisely alike in 
tired mules, Huertis and his party marched countenance, and very few in their sculptural 
quietly out and seized their horses, which) costume. There was some distinctive emblem 
were picketed close by in charge of two or| upon each, and he was informed they were 


slain and no enemy in sight, they rushed out/| the city to its western gate. 
again without venturing on further search.| may seem, 1 


ed by the younger 


As soon as they were well advanced | of the human figure. 


three men, whom they disarmed. At a short | statues of the ancient kings of Assyria from 
distance, however, drawn up in good order, | before the foundation of Babylon, and of their 
was another squadron of horse, which Mr.| descendants of the Aztee Empires of this 
Huertis determined instantly to charge. Or-| continent.” 
dering his whole party to mount the noble! The city had four gates, one at the centre 
stallions they had captured, and reserve their! of each of the four walls; and a similar ave- 
fire until he gave the word, he (Velasquez) nue crossed from the north to the south gate, 
and Hammond drew the short sabres they had | lined in the same manner with colossal statues 
worn on the march, and led the attack.” land trees, and sculptures of mythological 
At first the natives, doubtless under the im-| figures. “The sculptured annals of the city 
pression that their comrades who had entered| gave them an antiquity of four thousand 
the cavern were all slain, fled in utter amaze-| years.” 
ment and great disorder. But soon meeting! After being brought into the presence of the 
a large reinforcement, they returned in tolera-| monarch and his counsellors, with great pomp 
ble order and charged upon the intruders. | and state, and after suitable examinations and 
The result was a perfect and brilliant victory | explanations, it was decided that the lives of 
of our courageous travellers. Unfortunately, | the strangers should be spared, that they might 
Mr. Hammond received a dangerous wound in | enjoy their personal liberty within the limits 
the right breast, and one ef their Indian guides e city, and perhaps eventually attain to the 





| of th 
was killed. The poor natives had no know. | 
ledge whatever of fire-arms, and could not! 


rights of citizenship, but must never again be 
allowed to go outside of the city walls. 
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“The place of residence assigned to our 
travellers was the vacant wing of a sumptuous 
and spacious structure, at the western extre- 
mity of the city, which had been appropriated 
from time immemorial to the surviving remnant 
of an ancient and singular order of priesthood, 
called Kaanas, which, it was distinctly asserted 
in their annals and traditions, had accompanied 
the first migration of this people from the As- 
Forbidden by inviolably sacred 
laws from intermarrying with any persons but 
those of their own caste, they had here dwin- 


syrian plains. 


stature, and imbecile in intellect.” 
This remnant of the ancient priesthood is 


still an object of great veneration, and they | 


were kept under the special charge of the 
present priests, called “ Mahaboons.” 

We must pass over the ingenious plans con- 
trived by our travellers to make their escape. 
Suffice it to say, they were eventually suc- 
cessful, though Velasquez alone lived to see 
their accomplishment. 
gered and died of his wounds. 
ried one of the fair Iximayans, and thinking to 
bring her away with him, confided to her his 
plans; but she betrayed him, and he suffered 
a horrible death. Velasquez was more suc- 
cessful. He formed an intimate friendship 
with a priest named Vaalpeor, whose imagina- 
tion he at last filled with so strong a desire to 
see the world that he consented to elope with 
him. Vaalpeor was the guardian of two of 
the orphan Kaanas, for whose care through 
life he was bound by the most solemn religious 
obligations. It was therefore determined that 
he should take them with him. Every thing 
having been made ready for their escape, Ve- 
lasquez, with fifteen or twenty of his followers, 
descended from the walls of the city in the 
night by means of ropes, swam across the 
moat, and repaired to a retreat two or three 
miles distant, where Vaalpeor had taken care 
to have mules in readiness, and where the two 
Kaana children had been previously carried out 
to spend a short time for their health. The 
whole party immediately mounted and hastened 
out of the valley. Their departure was soon 
discovered, and they were hotly pursued by a 
party of horsemen, and some fighting followed, 
in which the boy Maximo received a slight 
wound, of which he still carries the scar. No 
other damage was received by the travellers, 


Poor Hammond lin- 
Huertis mar- 





| 


| 
| 
| 





“and by break of day they were on a moun- 
tainous ridge many leagues from Iximaya.” 

In fourteen days they reached Oosingo, 
after great suffering. Here Velasquez dis- 
missed his faithful Indian guides, and here 
poor Vaalpeor died from the fatigues of the 
journey. Velasquez, with the two Aztec chil- 
dren, reached San Salvador about the middle 
of February, when the children were objects 
of great interest, and he was advised to send 
them to Europe for exhibition. But the lucky 


stars of the United States somehow or other 
dled down, in the course of many centuries, to | turned them in this direction, and they arrived 
a few insignificant individuals, diminutive in in New-York, “ via Jamaica.” 


“Whatever the doctors may say about 
these dwarfs, it is now perfectly demonstrated 
that they came from Iximaya, and are the de- 
scencants of some of the ancient priests of 
Assyria. And enough is also disclosed about 
the unpardonable and wicked despotism of 
this same Iximaya, in shutting all their own 
people in, and all the rest of the world out of 
their beautiful city, to justify the intervention 
of our government for the establishment of 
more liberal principles.” 
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Tue Pedigree of Puppets will scarcely be 
complete without a sketch of those mechanical 
figures which have excited the wonder and 
admiration of all ages and nations. Even 
in the days of Horace, Archytas, the astro- 
nomer, made a pigeon of wood, which by the 
aid of machinery, flew from one place to — 
another; not, however, in quite so wonder- 
ful a way as the fly made by John Miller 
(who, after the affected custom of the day, 
chose to call himself Regiomontanus), which 
could skim the air round a dinner-table; and, 
to the astonishment of the guests, finally set- 
tle upon the hand of its master and maker. 

But these are trifles compared with the 
wonderful things told by later writers of the 
power of inventive genius in expending itself 
upon trifles. Philip Camuz describes an ex- 
traordinary automaton group that was got 
up, regardless, of course, of expense, for the 
entertainment of Louis the Fourteenth. It 
consisted of a coach and horses—what a 
modern coachman would designate “a first- 
rate turn-out.” Its road was a table; and, 
at starting, the coachman smacked his whip, 
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the horses began to prance; then, subsiding 
into a long trot, they continued until the 
whole equipage arrived opposite to where 
the King sat. They then stopped, a footman 
dismounted from the foot-board, opened the 
door, and handed out a lady; who, courtesy- 
ing gracefully, offered a petition to his Majesty, 
The footman 
whip 


and re-entered the carriage. 
jumped up  behind—all right—the 
smacked once more; the horses pranced, and 
the long trot was resumed. 

Some of the stories extant, respecting 
musical automata, are not less extraordinary. 
D’Alembert gives an account, in the “ Ency- 
clopédie Méthodique,” of a gigantic mechani- 
cal Flute-player. It stood on a pedestal, in 
which some of the “ works” were contained ; 
and not only blew into the flute, but, with 
its lips, increased or diminished the tones it 
forced out of the instrument, performing the 
legato and staccato passages to perfection. 
This 


marvellous Flautist was exhibited in Paris in 


The fingering was also quite accurate. 


1738, and was made by Jacques de Vaucanson, 
the prince of automaton contrivers. 

Vaucanson laboured under many disadvan- 
tages in constructing this marvellous figure ; 
among others that of a sceptic uncle ; who, for 
some years, laughed him out of his project. 
At length, fortune favoured the mechanist 
with a severe illness; and he took advantage 
of it to contrive the automaton he had so long 
dreamt of. This was at Grenoble; and, as 
Vaucanson designed each portion of the 
figure, he sent it to be made by a separate 
workman; that no one should find out the 
principle of his invention. As the pieces 
came home, he put them together; and, 
when the whole was completed, he crawled 
out of bed, by the help of a servant who 
had been his go-between with the various 
operative mechanics, and locked his chamber 
door. Trembling with anxiety, he wound up 
the works. At the first sound emitted from 
the flute, the servant fell on his knees, and 
began to worship his master as somebody 
more than mortal. They both embraced each 
other, and wept with joy to the tune which 
the figure was merrily playing. 

None of Vaucanson’s imitators have been 
able to accomplish the organisation by which 
his figure modified the tones, by the action of 
the lips; although several flute-playing pup- 
pets have since been made. About forty 
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years ago there was an exhibition in London, 
of two mechanical figures, of the size of life, 
which performed duets. Incredulous visitors 
were in the habit of placing their fingers on 
the holes of the flutes, in order to convince 
themselves that the puppets really supplied 
the wind, which caused the flutes to discourse 
such excellent music. 

A full orchestra of clock-work musicians 
is quite possible. Maelzel, the inventor of 
the Metronome, opened an exhibition in 
Vienna, in 1809, in which an automaton 
Trumpeter as large as life, performed with 
surprising accuracy and power. The audience 
first saw, on entering the room, a tent. Pre- 
sently the curtains opened, and Maelzel ap- 
peared leading forward the trumpeter, attired 
in full regimentals of an Austrian dragoon. 
He then pressed the left epaulet «f the figure, 
and it began to sound, not only ali the cavalry 
calls then in use for directing the evolutions 
of the Austrian cavalry, but to play a march, 
and an allegro by Weigl, which was accom- 
panied by a full band of living musicians. 


The - figure then retired; and, in a few 
minutes, reappeared in the dress of a trum- 


peter of the French guard. The inventor 
wound it up on the left hip; another touch 
on the left shoulder, and forth came from 
the trumpet in succession, all the French 
cavalry calls, the French cavalry march, a 
march by Dussek, and one of Pleyel’s alle- 
gros; again accompanied by the orchestra. 
In the Journal des Modes, whence this account 
is derived, it is declared that the tones pro- 
duced by Maelzel’s automaton were even 
fuller and richer than those got out of a 
trumpet by human lungs and lips; because a 
man’s breath imparts to the inside of the 
instrument a moisture which deteriorates the 
quality of the tone. 

Vauecanson has, however, never been out- 
done; after his Flautist, he produced a figure 
which accompanied a flageolet played with one 
hand, with a tambourine struck with the 
other. But his most wonderful achievements 
were in imitating animals. His dack became 
a wonder of the world. He simulated nature 
in the minutest point. Every bone, every 
fibre, every organ, were so accurately con- 
structed and fitted, that the mechanism 
waddled about in search of grain; and, when 
it found some, pieked it up with its bill and 
swallowed it. “This grain” (we quote from 
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the Biographie Universelle) “produced in the 
stomach a species of trituration, which caused 
it to pass into the intestines, and to perform 
all the functions of digestion.” The wonder- 
ful duek was not to be distinguished from 
any live duck. It muddled the water with 
its beak, drank, and quacked to the life— 
From men and ducks Vaucanson descended 
to insects. When Marmontel brought out 
his tragedy of “Cleopatra,” Vaucanson 
obliged the author with a mechanical Aspic, 
in order that the heroine might be stung with 
the closest imitation of nature. At the 
proper moment the insect darted forth from 
the side-scenes, and settled upon the actress, 
hissing all the while. A wit, on being asked 
his opinion of the play, answered pithily, “J 
agree with the Aspic.” 

One never contemplates these wonders with- 
out regretting that so much mechanical genius 
should have been mis-expended upon objects 
by which mankind are no gainers beyond a 
little fleeting gratification. Vaucanson did 
not, however, wholly waste himself upon inge- 
nious trifling. Le was appointed by Cardinal 
Fleury, Inspector of Silk Manufactories, into 
which he introduced, during a visit to Lyons, 
some labour-saving improvements, In re- 
turn for this, the workmen stoned him out of 
the town; but he conveyed his opinion of 
their folly by constructing and setting to 
work a machine which produced a very re- 
spectable flower pattern in silk damask by the 
aid of an Ass. Had his genius confined it- 
self wholly to the useful arts, it is not to be 
doubted that Vaucanson would have advanced 
the productive powers of machinery, and, 
consequently, the prosperity of mankind, at 
least half a century. In point of abstract 
ingenuity, his useless contrivances equal, if 
they do not exceed in inventive power and 
mechanical skill, the important achievements 
of Arkwright and Watt. Vaucanson’s inven- 
tions died with him; those of our great 
English engineers will live to increase the 
happiness and comfort of mankind for ever. 

Single mechanical figures, including the 
automaton Chess-player (which was scarcely a 
fair deception, and is too well known to need 
more than a passing allusion,) although surpris- 
ing for their special performances, were hardly 
more attractive than the groups of autom 
which have been from time to time exhibited. 
One of the Memoirs of the French Academy 
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of Sciences describes, in 1729, a set of me- 
chanical puppets, which were at that time 
performing a pantomime in five acts. In 1746, 
Bienfait, the show-man, brought out “The 
Bombardment of the City of Antwerp,” which 
was performed in the most soldier-like manner, 
by automata; all the artillery being served 
and discharged with that regularity which is 
always attributed to clock-work. A year or 
two later, the same artist produced “The 
Grand Assault of Bergem-op-Zoom,” with 
unequivocal success. He called his company 
Comédiens praticiens. 

The latest notable effort of mechanical 
puppet manufacture is exhibited at Boulogne 
at the present time. It is that of a jeweller, 
who has devoted eight years of his life to the 
perfection of a clock-work conjuror; which 
he has made a thorough master of the thimble- 
Dressed in an Eastern costume, this 
necromancer stands behind a table, covered, as 
the tables of professors of legerdemain usually 
are, with little b xes and cabinets, from 
which he takes the : bjects he employs during 
the exhibition. He produces his goblets, and 
shows the balls under them; which vanish 
and reappear in the most approved style: 
now two or three are conjured into a spot, 
a moment before vacant; presently, these 
disappear again, and are perpetually divided 
and re-united. 

At every exclamation of the spectators, the 
little conjuror turns his eyes from side to 
side, as if looking round the house; smiles, 
casts his eyes modestly down, bows, and 
resumes his sleight-of-hand. He not only 
takes up the goblets from a stand, and 
places them over the balls, but leaves them 
there for a minute, and holds his hands up, 
to show the audience that he conceals nothing 
in his palm or sleeve. He then seizes the 
goblets again and goes on. This trick over, 
he puts his cups away, and shuts his cabinet. 
He then knocks on his table, and up starts 
an egg, to which he points, to secure atten- 
tion; he touches the egg (which opens length- 
wise) and a little bird starts into life; sings 
a roundelay, claps its enamelled wings— 
which are of real humming-birds’ feathers, 
beyond any metallic art in lustre—and 
then falls back into its egg. The little con- 


rig. 


i juror nods, smiles, rolls his eyes right and 


left, bows as before, and the egg disap- 
pears into ., table; he bows again, and 
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then sits down to intimate that the per-; which was played by a concealed musical box. 
formance is over. The height of this little |It was, therefore, much inferior to those 
gentleman is about three inches; his table mechanical flautists we have already described. 
and everything else being in due proportion. | The jeweller has never ceased to regret having 
He stands on a high square pedestal, appa- | sold this toy. He could have borne to have 
rently of marble. It is, however, of tin, painted | parted with it if it had remained in Europe, 
white, and within it are all the wheels and | but that it should have been conveyed, as he 
works containing the heart of the mystery. | says, “to the other world,” has been too eruel 
This jeweller sold to a dealer, who re-sold la blow. “ Tout le monde,” he exclaims, “ sera 
to a Persian Prince, not long since, a Marion- | enchanté de mon ouvrage ; mais, on ne parlera 
nette flute-player; but whose fingering in | pas de moi, la-bas”—all the world will be en- 
the most elaborate pieces, although as aceu- | chanted with my work, but no one will speak 
rate as if Drouet or Nicholson had been the |of me yonder,—by which distant region, he 
performers, had no influence over the tune ; probably means Ispahan. [Household Words. 


Chronicle of Passing Events. 


Tue intelligence from Europe during the | granite from the valley of Hablern, near 
ast month has possessed but little interest. | Interlacken, to form a part of the intended 
P ] I 





In England the Whig Ministry has been de- | 
“feated and a Protectionist Cabinet formed 
—the existence ef the latter is, however, 
evidently destined to be of short duration. 
The present Premier, Earl Derby (late Lord 
Stanley), is known to favor a re-imposition 
of a tax on bread—a fact which has recalled 
into existence the powerful Anti-Corn Law 
League. ‘In an enthusiastic preliminary 
meeting of that body the sum of £27,500 
(over $137,000) was contributed in twenty- 
five minutes! The subscriptions at the last 
dates had amounted to $350,000. 
— In France the mock elections have, of 
course, terminated in the return of a vast 


majority of the creatures of the President, | 


not more than five opposition candidates 
having been successful, one of whom is 
General Cavaignac. A great review was 
to take place in the Champ de Mars on the 
20th ult., which was looked forward to with 
more than ordinary interest, it being ex- 
pected to produce a demonstration in favor 


of the establishment of the Empire, even | 


stronger than that at the famous review at 
Satory. It will be remembered that the 
20th is the anniversary of the entry of the 
great Napoleon into Paris on his return 
from the Island of Elba. 

— We learn from Switzerland that the 
Government of the United States of Ame- 
rica has resolved to accredit, for the first 
time, a permanent Chargé d’ Affaires to the 
Swiss Confederation. In Switzerland this 
act of a powerful Government, of decided 
non-intervention principles, gives the liveli- 
est satisfaction. The Federal Council has 
resolved to send to America a piece of 


Monument to Washington. 

— The Queen of Spain has entirely re- 
covered from the wound inflicted at the 
' time of her attempted assassination. 

— In reference to the war at the Cape of 
'Good Hope the Daily News says: “ The 
expedition across the Kei seems to have 

been attended with unusual success. Gen. 
Somerset had captured 25,000 head of 
cattle, and 7,000 were in the possession of 
Col. Eyre. It is evident that we have at 
‘last carried the war into the enemy’s 
country, and a glance at the map is suffi- 
cient to show that Kaffraria Proper must 
be brought under British rule if future 
wars are to be avoided, and if we determine 
to preserve the Orange River sovereignty.” 
Still later dispatches from Sir H. Smith bri 

| the account of the termination of the war, an 

| the unconditional surrender of the Kaffirs. 

— The same mail announces the com- 
|mencement of hostilities between the East 
| India Company and the King of Burmah. 

— Armand Marrast, a member of the 
| Provisional Government in France, in 1848, 
| is lately dead. Previous to that Revolution 
ihe, as chief editor of the Wational, struck 
‘some of the weightiest blows which finally 

overthrew the monarchy. On the memora- 

| ble night of Feb. 23, 1848, after the massa- 
| cre in front of the hotel of M. Guizot, it was 
Marrast who harangued the excited mass 
over the dead bodies of their comrades, and 
sent them back to renew and control the 
struggle which resulted in the downfall of 
Louis Philippe. Since the end of the Con- 
stituent Assembly M. Marrast has lived 
mainly in retirement. 








q 
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— Charles Dickens, the popular novelist, 
has been invited to become a candidate for 
the representation of Nottingham on a dis- 
solution of Parliament. 

— Thomas Moore, the author of “ Lallah 
Rookh,” “ Loves of the Angels,” “‘ The Epi- 
curean,” &c., and the bosom friend of Lord 
Byron, died on the 26th Feb., at his resi- 
dence, Sloperton Cottage, aged 72 years. 
For the last few years his mind had be- 
come affected, but no man of the last 
century had seen more of what was best 
and most brilliant in every department than 
Thomas Moore, and of the polished and in- 
tellectual society in which he moved, he 
was one of the brightest ornaments. To 
the last he was an intimate friend of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, and his death coin- 
cided with his friend’s fall from power. 
Moore was borne in the same year (1780) 
as Beranger. 

— From Ireland we have news of the 
death of Dr. Murray, Roman Catholic Arch- 


bishop of Dublin. This prelate had long 


been the leader of the moderate party among 
the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland. 

— The following notice from the London 
Builder seems to indicate that the Presi- 
dent is determined to follow the Emperor 
in his plan of embellishing France :—* It is 
stated that an extensive commission, com- 
posed of painters and sculptors, will be 
nominated. Its especial object will be to 
select and project for each of the principal 
towns of France the subject for a statue, 
bust, picture, or portrait appropriate to the 
locality where it is to be exhibited, either in 
the Mayor's office or other place open to 
the people. The public exchequer will 
have to bear the half of the costs of these 
monuments, the other half to be paid by 
the department of the commune.” 

—A private letter says; This winter has 
added a new feature to the amusements of 
Rome. The English and American artists, 
not content with the three or four theatres 
in full play here, have attempted a series of 
private theatricals. The first representation 
was Sheridan’s “ Rivals,” and it was per- 
formed better than most amateur affairs. 
Among the audience the lady to me far the 
most attractive, was a slight, graceful, fair- 
haired woman, apparently not many years 
out of her girlhood. It was soon whispered 
that the grand-daughter of Sheridan was 
honoring the representation of her great 
ancestor’s comedy, and that this star of the 
evening was no other than Lady Dufferin, 
sister to Mrs. Norton, and, perhaps, better 





known as the authoress of “The Lament 
of the Irish Emigrant.” The character of 
Falkland was played by a son of Mrs. He- 
manus, and among the audience were to be 
seen also the son of a great American Jurist 
(W. W. Story), himself only prevented by 
his father’s fame from being far and widely 
known for his own multifarious abilities ; 
and one of the first of our transatlantic 
poets (J. R. Lowell). 

— Prof. Gorini, of Lodi, has succeeded 
in producing liquids which, contrary to the 
general law, dissolve gases at a high tempe- 
rature, and let them escape when they cool. 
By means of these liquids, which he names 
plutonics, he can re-produce at will all the 
phenomena the results of which are ob- 
servable in the earth or on its crust. 

— An authentic statement, drawn up 
by a committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, estimates the trade of St. Louis, at 
the present time, at $60,000,000 per an- 
num. The amount of exchanges sold is set 
down at $30,000,000 a year. 

— Among the passengers by the Arctic 
was the Rev. John 8. C. Abbott, who visits 
Paris for the purpose of collecting additional 
materials for the history and life of the 
Emperor Napoleon, in writing which he 
has for some time been engaged. 

— Thirty-one graduates received their 
diplomas at the Homeopathic College in 
Philadelphia, at the commencement, a day 
or two since. 

— The fourth annual report of the Board 
of Directors of Girard College has been 
published. The number of pupils now 
there is 298, of whom seventy-six are in the 
principal department; one hundred and 
seven in the primary school No. 1, and one 
hundred and fifteen in the primary school 
No. 2. Two hundred and forty-two were 
born in Philadelphia, and the remaining 
fifty-six in the interior of Pennsylvania, At 
the date of the third annual report there 
were three hundred and five pupils receiving 
instruction in the College. Since that pe- 
riod four have been admitted, four were 
dismissed, two had their indentures can- 
celled at the request of their mothers, and 
five were removed by death. During the 
past year the instruction in the French lan- 
guage has been resumed, and that branch 
is now conducted by Professor John F. Gi- 
rard, the teacher of the Spanish language. 
Vocal music has also been introduced 
under the tutorship of Professor James M. 
Bird. 

— The Messrs. Bangs Brothers & Co. 
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commenced their trade sale last week. The 
catalogue embraces contributions from near- 
ly every prominent house in the United 
States, over one hundred in number, and 
the sale will occupy from two to three 
weeks. 

Some twenty years ago less than thirty 
persons used to meet in a small room in 
William-street, to buy and sell some $30,000 
worth of books, belonging to not more than 
half a dozen publishers, but the sales of 
Messrs. Bangs Brothers this spring will ex- 
ceed $300,000. 

— John Frazee, the sculptor, died a few 
days since in New Bedford. One of his 
first attempts at sculpture was a clever fe- 
male bust of one of his own family, ex- 


hibited in the Academy of Design. He} 


afterwards executed a bust of Dr. Bowditch, 
in which he did ample justice to the fine 
head of the veteran mathematician. He 
also superintended the building of the Cus- 
tom House in this city, a work of great 
architectural solidity. He died at the age 
of sixty. 

— The ladies of Virginia have ordered a 
statue of Henry Clay from the chisel of the 
Kentucky sculptor, Mr. Hart, now in Flo- 
rence. <A correspondent speaks very highly 
of the statue, and of the artist who is at 
work on it. 


— Ata late meeting of the Society of 
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trade of the Western rivers, in 1849, was 
| $256,233,820. The value of vessels em- 
| ployed in this trade was stated in the same 
paper, to amount to $18,661,500. 
— The difficulty in casting large bronze 
| figures is said to have been overcome by a 
workman in Ames’s eannon foundry, at 
Springfield, Mass., who has sveceeded in 
casting a large design in basso-relievo, for 
the decoration of the front of Messrs. Apple- 
ton & Co.’s bookstore. The model for the 
colossal statue of De Witt Clinton, which it 
'has been designed for some time to erect in 
| Greenwood Cemetery, but which it was 
thought could not be cast in this country, 
will now be entrusted to the successful 
workman at Springfield. 
— The flags of the City Hall were dis- 

| played at half mast on the 22d ult, in 
respect to the memory of the old revolutiona- 
ry soldier, Henry Gibson, whose corpse 
lay in the Governor’s room for two or three 
|days. His remains were taken thence bya 
large number of the military, who marched 
in procession to Greenwood Cemetery, where 
they were interred. The veteran at the 
time of his death was over one hundred 
and one years of age, and the last surviving 
| member of Washington’s body-guard. 

| —An English paper states that much 
interest was excited at the last meeting of 
| the Royal Geographical Society, by the an- 


Natural History in Boston, Mr. Desor sub-} nouncement of the discovery by the mis- 
mitted a confirmation of his statement of|sionaries, Livingston and Oswell, that an 
the existence of fossil shells in the coarse} industrious people of Southeastern Africa, 
drift of Long Island, in a communication| considerably to the north of Lake Nyami, 
from Mr. W. C. Redfield, of New-York, a} might be commodiously approached from 
gentleman well acquainted with the locality. | the Eastern Sea by a navigable river, where- 
Some of these fossils, of existing species,) by British manufacturers might carry on a 
have been found at Bedford, two miles east| good and honorable trade, and thus defeat 





of the Brooklyn Ferries, at a depth of 80 
feet. 

— It is expected that the Astor Library 
will be opened to the public next September. 
It now comprises about 60,000 volumes ; 
Dr. Cogswell having added, during his late 
visit to Europe, some 28,000 volumes, at a 
cost of about $30,000. The unexpended 
portion of the fund appropriated for the 
purchase of books will suffice to increase 
the number of volumes in the library to 
100,000. 

— The total number of steamboats now 
running on the Mississippi*and Ohio rivers 
is estimated to exceed 600, forming an 
aggregate of more than 150,000 tons ; and 
it is computed in a document on the sub- 
ject, ordered to be printed by the United 
States Senate, that the nett value of the 


the overland slave-dealer. 

— The Government of Wurtemburg has 
awarded a gold medal to Professor Morse, 
as a testimonial of their appreciation of his 
unrivalled system of telegraphing. Wur- 
temburg was the first German state to 
adopt Professor Morse’s great invention. 

— The Society of Antiquarians at Lon- 
don have found a very perfect Roman leaf- 
\shaped sword-blade of bronze, taken from 
\the bed of the Thames, near Kimgston, 
| where Cyesar is supposed to have passed the 
river with his army. The superincumbent 
material was chiefly gravel, of nine feet in 
depth. Smaller relics of Roman power in 
Britain have been lately discovered in 
Lincolnshire. Some Anglo-Saxon memo- 
rials were also dug up in Cambridgeshire, 
near Little Wilbraham. 
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— A chemist of Nottingham, England, 
while engaged in testing Claussen’s chemi- 
cal process of making cotton, not having 
any flax straw at hand, tried it upon oat 
straw. ‘To his astonishment, after the silica 
and gums, which enter into the composition 
of oat straw, in greater proportions than in 
flax, had been dissolved, he obtained a large 
quantity of good cotton. His opinion is, 
that common straws may be profitably con- 
verted into cotton, thereby adding to the 
certainty and abundance of future supplies. 

— The Utica Gazette contains a brief 
notice of the death of Dr. Davis, for many 
years the President of Hamilton College. 
His whole life has been collegiate. He gradu- 
ated at Yale; was afterward Tutor at thesame 
College ; was Professor of Greek for a num- 
ber of years at Union, which he left to as- 
sume the Presidency of Middlebury College, 
Vermont. While at Middlebury, he was 
elected President of Yale College as the 
successor of Dr. Dwight, which honor he 
declined. In 1817 he was elected Presi- 
dent of Hamilton College, which station he 
filled 17 years, resigning in 1833. The 
latter years of his life have been spent in 
seclusion at his residence near the College. 
For nearly twenty years, scarcely a month 
has passed in which his death was not ex- 
pected soon to occur, But amid all his 
feebleness and pain he has been uniformly 
cheerful, and with that indomitable perse- 
verance for which he was so remarkable, he 
has maintained his hold on life to the ad- 
vanced age of eighty years. 

— Marocuerti’s Sratur or WAsHING- 
Ton.—Letters from England say that the 
equestrian statue of Washington, by Maro- 
chetti, is a magnificent work, and will add 
to the reputation of the artist, whose Rich- 
ard Ceeur de Lion, in the Crystal Palace, 
attracted so much attention. The statue of 
Washington will be exhibited in the Crystal 
Palace to be erected here. 

— The native population of the Sand- 
wich Islands is decreasing steadily and fast. 
“Not a single instance,” says the historian 
Niebuhr, “can be produced of a really 
savage people which has become civilised of 
its owh accord; and, where civilisation has 
been forced upon such a people from with- 
out, the physica! decay of the race has en- 
sued.” 

— At a recent Conference of Churches 
in Gret_o, Mass., the Bible used by John 
Rogers, the martyr, and carried by him to 
the stake, some of the !eaves of which bear 
the marks of the’ fla was brought to 





the meeting »y a descendant of the mar- 
tyr. 

— In 1851, three hundred and sixty mil- 
lions of letters passed through the English 
post-office. In 1830, the number was only 
seventy-six millions. 

— The number of new operas performed 
in Italy, during the year 1851, amounted 
to thirty; the majority were at Naples, 
Turin and Florence. With scarcely an ex- 
ception, the renown of their composers has 
not yet penetrated across the frontiers of 
their native country. 

— The cost of the surveys necessary for 
the production of a correct map of Ireland 
will be one million of pounds sterling. The 
surveys have been in progress twenty-one 
years, and they are not yet complete. 

~— The veteran Braham, who is eighty- 
seven years of age, sang “The Bay of Bis- 
cay” and “The Fine Old English Gentle- 
man,” at a concert recently. His lower 
notes have lost their power, but he sang 
with considerable effect, notwithstanding. 


— Grace Greenwoop alludes thus to 
the bearing of the great Norwegian artist 
at a dinner party in Washington :— 

“Perhaps the most magnetic, joy and 
freedom-inspiring spirit present, was Ole 
Bull. With an organisation of high-strung 
vitality and restless energies—a heart 
brimmed with gladness and all generous 
sympathies—eyes dancing in mirthfulness, 
yet softened by sensibility—a voice of varied 
and most peculiar intonations, he has a 
manner daringly, dashingly original; un- 
conscious and impulsive as a boy, he has yet 
much of the earnest enthusiasm of the gen- 
uine artist. Iam sure that no one of the 
listeners to his brief speech of last evening, 
in reply to a tribute to his art, can forget 
the involuntary pride of his attitude and the 
illuminated glow of his face as he said—'I 
know that music is the bridge over which 
man passes to eternity, to his God !’ 

“This visit of the Norwegian Orpheus to 
our shores is a mission of love. He comes 
on behalf of many countrymen, who desire 
to emigrate, and settle somewhere in the 
great West. One would hardly have be- 
lieved that the glory of his first visit could 
have been surpassed; but as humanity is 
above art, so is this the nobler enterprise.” 

— The number of omnibusses in the capi- 
tal of Great Britain is three thousand, which 
are said to carry not less than three hun- 
dred millions of passengers yearly, an 
amount equal to one-third of the population 
of the world—employing eleven thousand 
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men, and working a capital of one million, 
with an annual expenditure of £1,700,000, 
and paying to the revenue a duty of 
£400,000, or as much as all the stage 
coaches in the empire contributed before the 
establishment of railways. 

— No decision has yet been come to re- 
specting the disposal of the surplus funds 
arising from the receipts connected with the 
Great Exhibition. It appears, however, to 
be well understood that the funds will be 
applied solely to purposes connected with 
the application of art to the manufactures 
of the country. 

— Mr. Washburn, of Maine, has introduced 
a memorial into Congress, praying for a 
grant of land to aid in the construction of 
the European and North American Rail- 
way, the object of which line is to expedite 
the communication between 
New York, and it is argued that by the 
new route the passage can be made in eight 
days. Mr. Washburn, in his speech, says :— 


“Tn stating the grounds upon which the 
memorialists rely, it will be necessary for me 
to refer to some facts and statistics. From 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, to Galway, in Ireland, 
the distance is two thousand one hundred 
ang thirty miles. From the nearest avail- 
able harbor to Cape Canso, on the most 
eastern point of Nova Scotia—that of White- 
haven—to Gulway, the distance is about two 
thousand miles. Whitehaven, according to 
a report made by Admiral Owen to SirJohn 
Harvey in 1846, “is a most commodious 
port, at the nearest available point of North 
America to Ireland.” And Galway harbor 
is well known to be one of the finest in the 
world, possessing great advantages over 
Bristol or Liverpool as a steam-ship termi- 
nus. From Galway to Dublin, a distance of 
126 miles, a line of railway is in progress 
of construction, if, indeed, it is not already 
completed. ) 
63 miles across the Irish Channel, to Holy- 
head, is passed with steam-packets, at the 
rate of 18 miles an hour, to which place the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway is already 
finished, connecting with Liverpool and Lon- 
don—crossing the Menai Strait by the Britan- 
nia tubular bridge, which was opened for traf- 
fic on the 18th of March, 1850; the distance 
from Holyhead to London by rail being 263 
miles. : 

From New York to Waterville, in Maine, 


London and | 
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road. From Bangor to the eastern line of 
the State and the point of connection with 
the road in the Province of New-Bruns- 
wick, the length of road to be built in Maine 
will be from 85 to 100 miles, according to the 
route that may be finally adopted.” 


— We have the following news relative 
to American painters now in Italy: 

Chapman, the oldest American artist in 
Rome, possesses more diversified talents than 
any other painter that we know, and prob- 
| ably no other painter living understands 
|so well, so many different branches of his 
art. Coming to Rome for his health, we pre- 
| sume that he works more for his amusement 
| than any desire to add to his reputation or 
| his purse, and his pieces are usually small 
|groups of costume figures, or such inter- 
| esting bits of landscape as will serve to di- 
| vert but not fatigue him. 

Freeman’s great work, “The Three 

| Marys,” is finished, and will soon be sent to 
Boston for exhibition, before reaching its 
ultimate resting-place, in a private gallery in 
| New Hampshire. This kind of subject is 
seldom attempted by Americans, and when 
attempted, is seldom successfully treated ; but 
that Freeman’s is not one of these abortive 
attempts at greatness, the universal admira- 
tion of European and American painters 
abundantly proves. It has passed unscathed 
the fiery ordeal of Roman inspection, and 
will procure for its author the price for which 
he has diligently and judiciously labored— 
not money nor reputation, but fame. 
| Terry’s “ Jacob’s Dream,” another work 
‘of this same class, is just receiving the fin- 
| ishing touch, but unfortunately for American 
students and connoisseurs, this is to remain 
lin Europe, It is worthy of its highly edu- 
| cated author. 

G. L. Brown, renowned for fine land- 
scapes, has just finished a pair of pictures 








| 


From Dublin, the distance of | for Crawford, the sculptor, one of which is 


| considered much the best that he ever paint- 
|ed. Hehas placed it in the Roman yearly 
lexhibition of the pictures of artists of all 
| nations, and it is worth more than all the 
jrest of the landscapes in the exhibition. 
| He is now finishing a view of the Trevi, one 
jof the principal Roman Fountains. 

| Inness is dashing on with the wildest en- 
|thusiasm, and is turning out landscape after 
| landscape, which excel those of any other 
| painter of his years, of any nation. Under 


a distance of four hundred and ten miles, | the severest afflictions, he has labored on, and 


there is in operation a continuous line of 
railway. From Waterville to Bangor, fifty 
miles, a charter has been obtained for a rail- 


flis now advancing with rapid strides to oc- 
cupy 2 lofty place among Claudes, Poussins 
‘and Vernets. 
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Hall has just sent to the New York Art- 
Union the head of an Italian shepherd boy 
and a Roman wine cart. The head we 
think very good, and the wine cart, we have 
no doubt, will please. He is at work on a 
head which he calls a“ Doge of Venice,” 
and a “Ghost Story.” 

The younger Saunders, Freeland and Von 
Patten make up the list of American pain- 
ters here. 


BOOK NOTICES. 

A Pilgrimage to Egypt, embracing a Diary 
of Explorations on the Nile ; with Ob- 
servations Illustrative of the Manners, 
Customs, and Institutions of the People, 
and of the Present Condition of the An- 
tiquities and Ruins, with numerous En- 
gravings. By J. V. C. Sarrn, Editor of 
the Boston Med. and Surg. Jour. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln. 


There is a freshness and off-hand manner 
of treating subjects in this volume which 
accords well with the genius of our age and 
country. Without diving very deep beyond 
the present age American travellers gene- 
rally see more than others while passing 
through a country—they are very apt to 
make themselves at home anywhere, and 
sometimes gain access where many would 
be excluded. 

Of the administration of justice in Alex- 
andria we have the following interesting ac- 
count in the work before us :— 


At Alexandria I went, with a dragoman, to 
the court equivalent to a common police tri- 
bunal, which was in an old building near the 
ancient harbor, having one large, rough room 
on the first floor, divided by a partition rising 
a few feet from the floor, allowing a free view 
over the whole apartment. Within one en- 
closure sat a clerk, and in the other, on a 
wooden bench, a fine-looking, intelligent 
Turk, apparently less than forty years of age. 
Near by, was another divan, on which were 
two large, full-faced, sober, big-bodied Turks, 
smoking. The first was a military colonel, 
the acting judge, and the others his advisers. 
On a raised platform was the ox-yoke machine 
for holding offenders by the ankles, for in- 
flicting the bastinado. Policemen were in 
attendance, while overseeing matters and 
things in general was a very respectably- 
dressed, fair specimen of a man, armed with 
an immense raw-hide whip, mounted with 
silver ferrules, the badge of authority. 

The dragoman went with some reluctance ; 
but I insisted, and we entered together, while 
a witness was testifying. My dress, probably, 
caught the attention of the judge, who sent 





the great man with the whip to inquire what 
was wanted. Officers, witnesses, and the 
criminal trembling before his honor, all con- 
centrated a gaze upon us. Through Moosa, 
it was simply stated that my curiosity had 
prompted me to call to witness the processes 
of justice. All this being translated, the 
judge begged me to be seated, and had some- 
thing provided for me to sit upon. He next 
asked from what country I hailed. When 
America was named, he expressed some ad- 
miration that curiosity alone had induced a 
person to travel so far. I was then politely 
urged to put on my hat, as everybody kept on 
their tarbousches and turbans; but I told him 
it was not customary to remain covered, in 
presence of a presiding magistrate, in my 
country, and I felt bound to render the same 
token of respect to those before whom I then 
stood. ‘This observation brought -forth a 
profound salaam from all three of the judges. 
Reaching up overhead, he took from a shelf a 
box, in which were a few cigars. Examining 


one or two, he selected a good one, which 


was sent, by the marshal, to me, while he 
charged up a pipe for himself. All this time, 
the transactions of the court were suspended. 

Directly, a policeman marched up with a 
little tiny cup of coffee, in a silver case, with 
another for Moosa,—thick, black and strong, 
without sugar or milk. When that was dis- 
posed of, and many questions answered,—for 
the judge manifested some curiosity, as wall 
as myself;—business was resumed. 

The case before their honors was this: A 
man had married a new wife,—a very inferior 
specimen of womanhood she was, too,—who 
had taken possession of the vast sum of five 
hundred piastres, which she found in the 
house, the property of two sons by a former 
wife. All attempts to repossess himself of 
the money having failed, the husband entered 
a complaint, and had her brought to the bar. 
Both of them made their tongues go like a 
mill-clack, as much freedom being permitted 
as they could have asked for, in making a 
plea. After listening a while, the judge 
articulated a few sentences, and the court was 
cleared. Moosa informed me that the judge 
considered the affair of sufficient importance 
to send it up to the court of the kadi. 

Subsequently, it oceurred to me to inquire 
0: Moosa how the woman would be punished, 
in the event of losing the case. “Why,” 
said he, “de judge vil shut her up in de room, 
and squeeze her, and by and by de money 
come.” But, if she has spent or squandered 
it away, how will squeezing bring it back? 
again was a question. It was explained in 
this way: that, as females were not punished 
by blows, as men were, by imprisoning her, 
some one of her relations, or several of them, 
would club together and raise the money for 
her liberation. The confinement, therefore, 
was rendered squeezing, in English. 

Capital punishment, from all I could learn, 
is abolished in Egypt. Females are, unques- 
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tionably, destroyed, occasionally, by those 
who control their destiny as property; but 
the pasha, I was assured, has not permitted a 
man to be put to death since he came into 
office. Just before the arrival of his mother 
at the place where the pilgrims assemble in 
the desert, to arrange for an impressive en- 
trance into the city, it was reported that the 
great lady witnessed some misconduct in an 
officer of her retinue, which cost him his life, 
without ceremony. 

Those convicted of atrocious crimes — 
which, to the honor of the country, are very 
few—are sent to the gold mines, on the 
White Nile—a locality not well defined, 
where they rarely live more than a year. 
Murder is seldom committed; but when there 
is a conviction, the prisoner, with his whole 
family, are positively exiled, without the hope 
of mercy. 

There is doubtless an inexhaustible store 
of ancient Egyptian relics yet to be brought 
to light, now lying embalmed and entombed 
in the sands of the Desert. 


Mutterings and Musings of an Invalid. 
New York: J. 8S. Taylor. 


The author of this talented production 
informs us, in a preface to his second edition, 
that “the bowlof an acorn would hold all 
the medicine, be it in the shape of pill, potion, 
or powder, that has darkened the doors of 
his stomach for the last five years.” 
this assurance, we should, even after perusal, 
have undoubtingly adopted its title-page as 
a truth; for its every sentence appears as if 
it could have emanated only from an “ex- 
perienced” Invalid. The writer is supposed 
to be laboring under a nervous affection, 
which debars him, contrary to a natural in- 
clination, from any pursuits exciting either 
to body or mind; and the rebellious “mur- 
murings ” at being tormented with so useless 
and afflicted a body, always terminating with 
the resignatory “ musings” of a chastened 
spirit on the wisdom and benevolence of the 
Creator, are finely written throughout. As 
an illustration of the author’s style, we give 
the following passage : 





Well, well, well, /et’s laugh while we can; 


heaven knows there’s enough to cry about, in | 


this strange world of ours. What a world, 


what a frightful complicated mass it is,-of all | 


sorts of mysteries; nay, the experience of a 
single day, to a man of any reflection or sensi- 
bility, what a terrible jumble it seems of con- 


But for | 


; went to church this morning. 


hour ago, it was high tragedy with me, and 
now “tis broad farce ; then, there was a mean- 
ing, a dignity, a solemnity in life and all that 
belongs to it; then I felt like a rational, account- 
able being, with glorious faculties to be de- 
veloped, with high aims for me to accomplish, 
and a lofty destiny in store; now, everything 
seems a mere harlequinade ; [d as lief be the 
clown in the ring as the king on his throne ; 
as lief be that bawling, begrimed charcoal 
vender in the street yonder, as the great champ- 
pion of the constitution himself. Why this 
absurd transition, this pitiful inconsistency? 
Why am I, one moment, full of faith and hope, 
disposed to look upon the bright side of men 
and things, cheerful, resigned to whatever may 
happen, ay, ready to meet the hardest blows 
of fortune, with the calm submissiveness, the 
placid smile of a martyr, and the very next 
fninute, perhaps, cursed with abominable 
thoughts, silly fancies, vile appetites, tumultu- 
ous passions? Why, why is this frightful war 
for ever going on within us? A little while 
ago, I felt like an intellectual being, eager to 
learn, delighted to grapple with any difficulties 
in art or science; ready to climb the dizziest 


{heights of mathematics, or to explore the 


dreariest labyrinths of law; now,I shrink back 
from the simplest sum in the arithmetic. Out 
upon such ridiculous incongruities, such vile 


weaknesses ! 


The following sketch of a “fashionable 


| preacher” and a fashionable congregation 


will be appreciated : 

The blessed sun is out again, at last. We 
have had a beautiful, tranquil Sabbath day— 
Well, has it 
done me any good? am I any wiser or better 
for it? not a whit—no, I am not an inch nearer 
the kingdom of heaven than before—my own 
fault, no doubt; I didn’t go in the right spirit ; 
I didn’t go as a poor, erring sinner should go, 
to ask pardon for my offences, and to return 
thanks for undeserved benefits—oh, no, I went 
for exercise, for change of scene, to hear the 
music, to have my faney tickled, my wits bright- 
ened. I was disappointed, most thoroughly 
cheated ; the atmosphere was oppressive, the 
musi¢ poor, the sermon heavy as lead—I had 
much better have staid at home, reading Jere- 
my Taylor—still, I was served right; I had no 
business to go, from such motives. And yet, 
was it alogether my fault?—I think not—I 
think the minister himself was quite as much 
to blame—at least, he seemed to me to be 
thinking of himself far more than of his Maker 
—to be more anxious about parading his elo- 
cution than about exhibiting the truth. Could 
| a man, really in earnest about the salvation of 
his own soul, and of those of his flock, have 
read the hymns in that pompous, theatrical 





flicting thoughts, feelings, occurrences. What! style? could he have put up such a petition to 
does it all mean? Who can unravel this tan-| the throne of Grace, so stuffed with polysyl- 
gled skein? Who can explain the morale, or| lables and expletives? What was the use of 
the rationale of all these strange phenomena, | that long string of attributes, drawled out in 
in ourselves, and in things about us? An! that affected way? why go into all those his- 
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torical details ? what business had they in a 
prayer? why that painfully elaborated climax, 
towards the close? why that awful dropping 
of the voice at the word Amen? Why, too, 
spend a good hwif hour, piling up this vain 
mass of words, wearying us all out in body 
and mind, when a few brief, earnest, fervent 
sentences would have been infinitely more edi- 
fying to the hearers, more acceptable to God? 
And above all, how could a pastor, worthy of 
ihe name, presume to put such sorry feed as 
that upon his sheep, in the way of sermon! 
Meagre, miserable trash; all noise, wind, ges- 
ture ; baldest of common-place ; not a solitary 
new idea; not one fresh, fragrant flower of 
fancy, from beginning to end; a mere showy 
humbug throvghout; and yet, strange to say, 
this man is popular; he has a handsome, well- 
filled church, and a substantial salary. But is 


it so strange, after all? perhaps not; for though |e 


thus deficient in learning, genius, and anything 
like true eloquence, yet has he not a fine _per- 
son, graceful attitudes, a musical voice? is not 
his linen always spotless? hasn’t he always a 
pleasant word for the women? doesn’t he 
handle the babies admirably, at all christenings ? 
doesn’t he form a noble figure-head for a wed- 
ding? Was St. Paul himself at all comparable 
to him in any of these particulars? and are 
not these gifts quite as acceptable, in this de- 
generate age, as fervor, piety, self-devotion, 
thoughts that breathe, and words that burn? 
I can’t help thnking, that if the glorious Apos- 
tle were alive to day, and were willing to accept 
a call from this congregation, he wouldn’t have 
the opportunity—three-quarters of them would 
be for retaining the present incumbent; the 
other would only make them uncomfortable ; 
would be quite too personal; would be saying 
all manner of unpalatable, irritating things. 
He never would consent to have a profane drun- 
kard for an organist ; he couldn’t sit still in his 
pulpit, while a notorious, shameless harlot was 
officiating in the choir as first soprano—oh, no, 
he would be breeding a perfect tumult»in the 
church, within a week ; as itis, things go on 
smoothly. minds his own business, and 
lets the music committee mind theirs ; he sticks 
to his text, never ventures on unwelcome re- 
forms, never handles forbidden topics, and see 
what a quiet, snug, cozy flock he has of it. 
Oh, what vile mockery, what heartless, soulless 
rites are these—and in how many churches 
are these mummeries practised, Sabbath after 
Sabbath, in the blessed name of Christianity ! 
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been changed to the opera, and had Ellsler 
come bounding on the stage, we'd have all 
been wide awake in a twinkling, I warrant 
you—what a stretching forth of necks, what 
a levelling of opera-glasses; or had Burton 
come rolling in, with his funny face, and his 
broad jokes, we should have been, instanter, 
bright as buttons. Oh, what abominable per- 
version, what an insult to the great founder of 
our faith, to put his name to such hollow, 
worthless services as these! Do we not need 
another Paul, indeed, to stir up these stagnant 
waters, to alarm these slumbering consciences, 
to create a thorough revolution and reform in 
the church ? 
Did we venture to extract all the really 
beautiful passages that adorn the werk under 
review, we should certainly lay ourselves 
open to a hopeless suit for infringement of 
copyright; we shall therefore merely add 
that it deserves to take a place by the side 
of “ Dream-Life,” and that it is undoubtedly 
an eligible candidate for the “ Presidency” 
in the “ Republic of Letters.” 

The Practical Arithmetic, Designed for the 
Use of Schools and Academies ; Embrae- 
ing Every Variety of Practical Questions 
Appropriate to Written Arithmetic, with 
Original, Concise, and Analytic Methods 
of Solution. By Joun F. Sropparp, 
New-York : Cornish, Lamport & Co. 
This book is constructed on the princi- 

ples of modern arithmetical science, embrac- 
ing the practical improvements, without the 
useless theories of some later works. It 
sets forth, “correctly, concisely and clearly, 
the fundamental principles of the science of 
numbers, as employed in the everyday 
practical business transactions of life.” 

We have before us some of the most 
splendid specimens of chromo-lithography 
we have ever seen; they are from the press 
of P. S. Duvat, Philadelphia, and “deserve 
to rank high as works of art. How it is 
possible to produce such delicate blending of 
tints, such softness of expression, and, at the 
same time, boldness of touch, fairly puzzles 
us. Certainly we need not look to foreign 
lands for works of art, when our own citi- 





Are these things so, or am I a vile slanderer? 
How many real, devoted Christians were there 
present this very morning? a poor baker's 
dozen or so, at most; the rest of us were a 


zens are able to produce such exquisite 
specimens. Duval’s pictures of Washington 
and Lafayette deserve a place in the collec- 


mere set of worldlings—vacant, sleepy-looking | tion of every American; and another pair 


old people, and restless, flippant young ones— 
how listless, how indifferent ! Had the preacher 
been enlarging on the properties of contingent 
remainders, instead of hammering away, as he 
did, upon the necessity of justification by faith, 
we couldn’t have looked one whit more unin- 
terested or stupid. Had the scene suddenly 


containing the “ Ten Commandments” and 
the “Lord’s Prayer,” are truly beautiful 
specimens of the richest style of illuminated 
printing—painting we were about to say, 
so difficult is it to believe them to be the 
product of the press. 
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INTERIOR OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


THE interior of this vast edifice is in the 
form of a Latin cross, having a nave, 
choir, transepts, and side aisles. 

The choir is separated from the body 
of the Church by iron railings. Over the 
entrance to it is the organ gallery, and 
an organ erected in 1694, by Bernard 
Schmydt, or Smith, at a cost of £2000, 

9 


and supposed to be one of the first in the 
kingdom. On the south side of the choir 
is a throne for the bishop, and on the 
north side another for the lord mayor ; be- 
sides those there is on each side a long 


irange of stalls. The whole are richly 


| ornamented with carvings, by. Grinley 
| Gibbons, who was the first, according to 
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Walpole, who succeeded in giving to wood 
“the loose and airy lightness of flowers ; 
and chained together the various produc- 
tions of the elements with a free disorder 
natural to each species.” In the chancel, 
or semicircular recess, at the east end, 
stands the communion table. 

The lofty columns which support the 
immense dome are clustered with sculp- 
tured monuments of names distinguished 
in British history. The resting place of 
Nelson is probably that which excites the 
deepest interest; it is in the erypt of the 
Cathedral. There is a gallery round the in- 
terior of the dome known as “ The Whisper- 
ing Gallery,” where, by whispering against 
the wall, a person at the opposite ex- 
tremity can hear what you say as distinct- 
ly as if you spoke in a loud voice. The 
slamming of a door in that gallery rever- 
berates like thunder. 

Some fair specimens of the sculptor’s 
art beautify the interior of the Cathedral ; 
we can only indicate a few,—the statue 
of Howard the philanthropist, and that of 
Johnson, both by Bacon. Also of Sir 
William Jones; Sir John Moore; Lords 
Howe, Cornwallis, Rodney, ete. 

But the passenger through St. Paul's 
Churchyard has not only the last home of 
Nelson and others to venerate, but in the 
ground of the old church were buried the 
gallant Sir Philip Sydney (the beaw idéal 
of the age of Elizabeth), and Vandyke, 
who immortalised the youth and beauty of 
the court of Charles I. One of Hliza- 
beth’s great statesmen also lies there— 
Walsingham,—who died so poor, that he 
was buried by stealth, to prevent his body 
from being arrested; another, Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, who is supposed to have 
danced himself into the office of Her 
Majesty’s Chancellor; Fletcher, Bishop 
of London, father of the great poet, was 
another who had a tomb in the old Church. 
Dr. Donne, the head of the metaphysical 
poets, so ably criticised by Johnson, was 
Dean of St. Paul’s, and had a grave here, 
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of which he has left an extraordinary 
memorial. It is a wooden image of him- 
self, made by his order, and representing 
him as he was to appear in his shroud. 
This, for some time before he died, he kept 
by his bed-side, in an open coffin, thus 
endeavoring to reconcile an uneasy imagi- 
nation to the fate he could not avoid. It 
is still preserved in the vaults under the 
church, and is to be seen with the other 
curiosities of the Cathedral. 

The most interesting time to witness St. 
Paul's Cathedral, is on the anniversary 
celebration of the Parochial Schools of 
London in May, when some fifteen thou- 
sand children, the members of each school 
being dressed alike, are congregated with- 
in this vast temple. Divine service is 
performed twice a day, in a comparatively 
small enclosure, being the eastern aisle. 
There is a barrier dividing St. Paul’s 
Churchyard north and south ; it was for- 
merly called “ Paul’s Chain.” 

The attractions of Chiswick are the su- 
perb mansion of the Duke of Devonshire, 
and the Gardens of the Horticultural 
Society. At Chiswick House, the great 
statesmen Fox and Canning breathed 
their last. The far-famed grounds of 
Chiswick House, as well as the palatial 
edifice itself, are very magnificent. Both 
are richly decorated with gems of art, 
which have claimed the admiration of the 
connoisseur. The Horticultural Gardens 
contain thirty-four acres, and are laid out 
in the most imposing style. In the 
churchyard is a monument to the great 
painter Hogarth. The inscription upon 
the tomb is from the pen of Garrick :— 

“ Farewell, great painter of mankind, 

Who reached the noblest point of art, 
Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 
And through the eye correct the heart. 
If genius fire thee, reader, stay ; 

If nature move thee, drop a tear ; 


If neither touch thee, turn away, 
For Hogarth’s honor'd dust lies here !” 
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CHISWS&CK HOUSE. 


Here we reach the terminus of our 
pleasant perambulatory tour, and conclude 
our colloquial comments on the notabilia 
of London and its suburbs, not, however, 
without the consciousness that these brief 
notes by the way might have been advan- 
tageously extended, for while there are 
ponderous tomes of learned lore touching 
the subject, which we leave to the patient 
scrutiny of the antiquary, there is yet 


measure for whatever of interest may at- 
tach to the foregoing chapters. Here, 
then, we bid adieu to the noble city—alike 
fragrant with memories’ of the past, and 
affluent in all that constitutes its present 
greatness and splendor. 


“ August and glorious City! Thy renown 
Fills with heroic deeds of high emprise 
The lengthened records of the stream of Time. 





much of eminent interest that has been 
garnered by more modern writers, to which | 
we have scarcely alluded. Those who de-. 
sire fuller details, therefore, we refer to! 
the admirable volumes of Cunningham,| 
Knight, and Mackay, to whose collections, | 
indeed, we have been indebted in no small’ 


Great Citadel of Power! Thy potent sway 

Spreads the wide world ; thy wit and wealth, 

Vast, opulent, shed their refulgent light 

O’er all the earth ; and beautify with peace 

And gentle charities all human kind. 

No more may war disturb thy halcyon reign, 

But happy homes of industry repay 

Thy well requited toils, and benisons 

From Heaven augment thy treasury anew 

With spoils of genius to enrich mankind !" 
{Mem. of Great Met. 
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THE MORAL ANATOMY OF THE TONGUE.* 


Tuere is an organ of taste, a soft, fleshy 
mass composed of muscular fibre, blood- 
vessels and nerves; it is covered by a ner- 
vous membrane; besides its function of 
taste, it performs an important part in 
those of tasting, eating, and talking. 
Such is a very brief outline of its physi- 
cal anatomy. But it has moral funetions 
also, the use or abuse of which is produc- 
tive of good or evil. 

It can cause the smile to disport over 
the features of infancy; it can arouse the 
merry laugh and gleesome shout of child- 
hood ; it can 

Crush the lively blossom, 

Fill with pain its tender bosom, 

Call the tear-drop to its eye, 

Change the gladness to a sigh. 
It can lead the aspiring youth in the pur- 
suit of noble ends, by noble means; it can 
repress his lofty aspirations, incapacitate 
him for an eagle flight, and condemn him 
to pine in penury and want. It can woo 
the maiden from the “ haunt of home-bred 
sympathies,” at another’s hearth and by 
another’s side to cherish and impart the 
gentle charities “which gladden life,” 
which dispense an e’asticity of feeling, 
and communicate a healthiness of enjoy- 
ment to the heart. It can by specious 
argument and plausible declaration offered 
to the ear of the indiscreet listener, attract, 
engage, and thus by this “counterfeit 
presentment” of affection betray. It, can 
gather around the declining years of age, 
the counsels of “sweet peace and happy 
wisdom ;” it can disregard the sensibility 
of neglect to which the aged are particu- 
larly alive, and subject them to harsh re- 
proof and unfeeling sareasm. It can cre- 
ate friendships, and separate friends ; it can 
influence affections to the discredit of the 
object of their attachment; impute fal e 
motives to actions springing from the 
purest source; discolor virtuous traits, 


*A Lecture delivered before the Yorkville Library As 
sociation—By A. A. Slover, Esq. 





traduce and vilify reputation; produce in- 
difference, alienation and enmity, and thus 
destroy “the nobleness of life,’ It can 
unite neighborhoods in bonds of amity, 
and in mutual endeavors for general im- 
provement; it can sever these “ golden 
bands of kindred sympathies,” check the 
purposes of the wise, and by inertness or 
opposition prevent the accomplishment of 
desirable good. It can animate with en- 
thusiasm at the exhibition of deeds illus- 
trious in fame, or warm into admiration for 
disinterested benevolence. It can guard 
the public interests, and from a heart filled 
with patriotism, pour forth the riches of its 
undoubted attachment to the institutions 
of its country. It can sacrifice principle 
to policy, right to expediency ; can in- 
flame the evil passions of adherents to the 
omission of duties which appertain to their 
station, or to the commission of deeds from 
which the true lover of his country would 
shrink in undisguised horror. It can un- 
fold to the scheming violator of the laws 
of the land, the base method by which he 
has accomplised his unworthy objects, 
and— 


“ With giant strength tear down 
The strong defence of art, guilt makes its own.” 


Tt can bid hope to spring up in the human 
heart, chase away the gloom of despon- 
dency, bringing in its stead the cheering 
beam of light to “allure to brighter 
worlds.” It ean entreat and command ; 
dictate and threaten; whisper in softest 
accents, or speak in loudest tones. It can 
bless, and oh, sad reverse! it can curse! 
And what is this instrument possessed of 
such peculiar properties? It is the human 
tongue, the moral anatomy of which will 
form the subject of the imperfect remarks 
to be offered. 


INFANCY. 


How pleasing the prattling tongue of 
infancy, when its thoughts in wonder and 
delight are about to open upon the seenes 
of earth. The mother’s care and solicitude 
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are employed in teaching it to sustain its 
weight upon its little feet, and her joy is 
great as she kindly watches its tottering 
steps, and rewards its efforts with a smile 
of augmented tenderness. But when in 
artless accents it first lisps the name 
most dear, the name of mother! what 
transport seizes upon her heart, how she 
clasps it to her bosom, and imprints on its 
laughing cheek, 
Oh! surely the feelings of that man or 
woman are not to be envied who can con- 
template such a scene without pleasurable 
emotions, akin to those which filled the 
heart of the poet when he beheld 


“The rainbow arch of God’s glad promise,” 


“a long, sweet kiss.” 


smiling, and brightening to the setting sun. 


“ My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky, 
So was it when my life began, 
So is it now, I am a man, 
So be it, when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die.” 


CHILDHOOD. 


How powerfully prevailing the tongue of | 
intelligent childhood! Trace the workings | 
of its young mind in the questions proposed | 
which have oftentimes called into active | 


exercise the thinking powers cf older| 


minds to answer with readiness or satis- 
faction. How prompt, how apt its reply to 
some query! “Tell me where the Creator 
is, and I will give you an orange,” was 
the question propounded, with the reward 
annexed for its correct solution. “Tell me 


where He is not, and I will give you two | 


oranges!” was the ready challenge which 
contained the only true response. 

King James the Second had been driven 
from his throne and kingdom, and as an 


exile in a foreign land was compelled to | 
rely upon the charity of strangers for his| 


daily bread. His daughter Mary, with 
her husband the Prinve of Orange, had 
been invested with the royal prerogative | 
and inheritance. 


Many of the adherents | 


death for high treason was a nobleman, 
whose only offence consisted in the attempt 
to restore the king to the throne. His 
little daughter (then at the age of nine 
years), was admitted to take a last fare- 
well of her only parent. Too young to 
‘fathom the reasons of individual or state 
policy which detained her father a prisoner 
in an abode so dismal, and of whose his- 
tory in deeds of blood her nurse had told 
her, she wished him to leave the place 
and return to his home. She was inform- 
ed of the cause of his detention and of 
the certainty of the infliction of the penalty, 
namely, death by beheading. It was sug- 
gested by some present that probably the 
Princess of Orange might be induced to 
spare his life, if she were earnestly entreated 
by his friends; to this it was replied that 
friends could not venture on so fearful an 
experiment, as they might be suspected of 
| favoring the royal cause.» There was a lit- 
| tle listener there. 

“ Dear father, let me go to the Queen 
ie beg for your ged; ; I will so beg, 
and pray her to spare your life, that she 
| will not have the heart to deny me.” 

“ Dear, simple child, what could you say 
to the Queen that would be of any avail ?” 

“ God would teach me what to say,” was 
the child’s reply. 

That simple assertion became prophetic 
truth. It was arranged that the child 
should be furnished with a letter to her 
godmother, a lady of the Court, under 
| whose guidance she was conducted to the 
gallery of the palace in which it was the 
custom of the Queen to walk for a short 
time after her return from the Chapel. In 
this gallery were suspended the portraits 
,of royalty, and among the number was 
that of King James. The Queen ap- 
| proaches, the “child comes forth from the 
| recess in which she had been placed, kneels, 
and presents the petition. The beauty— 
the mourning dress—the sad expression 














of the exiled monarch had been apprehend- | of countenance attract the attention of 
ed and cast into prison. Among those in| the Queen. She pauses—speaks—receives 
the Tower of London under sentence of| the profferred paper, but when her eyes rest 
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upon the name of the condemned nobleman, | dearest and holiest feelings of human 
the interest which had been excited in the | 
child’s behalf vanishes; she frowns, casts | 
the petition from her, and is passing on, 


when awe for royalty is lost in fears for her | 


father’s safety, and the child, clinging to 
the garments of the queen, utters in im- 


ploring tones, “ Spare my dear, dear father, be 
The request is mildly but |“ 


royal lady.” 


firmly denied. Still the child urges, “ You | 


can pardon him, and I have learned, | 


‘Blessed be the merciful, for they shall | 
obtain mercy.’ ” 
“T am acquainted with my duty, and it | 


does not become a little girl like you to | 


attempt to instruct me!” 
The child does not answer, but turns 


her eyes expressively on the portrait of the | | To the prodence, enterprise, and valor, the 


n | energetic and unceasing exertions of those 


king. The queen, impressed, asks her the 
reason why she gazes so earnestly upon 
that picture. 


“T am thinking” replied she, “how 


very strange it is, that you should wish to | 


kill my father, only because he loved yours | 
so faithfully” The rebuke prevailed, and | 
the father did not die. 


PATRIOTISM, 


How thrilling, inciting, and effective 
the tongue of parriorism. A country of| 
wide extent is spread before the eye, en- 
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nature, 


“ Strike for your altars and your fires” — 


each heart responds, each arm is ready for 
the blow, and they go forth with a gene- 
rous confidence in the righteousness of their 
use. Hazardous as was the undertaking, 
and chimerical as it appeared, not only to 
‘the opponents, but even to a few of the 
avowed supporters of liberty to establish a 
form of government wherein the people 


themselves should participate, and by whose 


| power and sanction it should alone be re- 
| gulated and conducted and sustained, yet 
it has succeeded thus far, and surpassed 
the expectations of its warmest advocates. 


|worthy men who, when insult was heaped 


| upon them, when denied the use of privi- 


ileges granted, boldly arose, and asserted 
\their claim to rights equally with their 


| brethren of the parent country; who amid 


| the trials that attended, the difficulties 


that encompassed, and the dangers that 
followed them, pursued a steady line of 


conduct animated by an invigorating prin- 
ciple of constant perseverance, insuperable 
| by any obstacle, invincible by any exigency, 
unabating when calamity pressed heaviest ; 


riched with flourishing cities and villages ; | who amid the various impediments to the 


art and science, labor and industry, unite 
to render them distinguished in their vari- 
ous relations. Happiness is the character- 
istic feature. But soon the cupidity of 
lawless ambition is excited; the mandate 
is issued and its merciless requisition must 
be enforced These cities and villages, 
smiling in the luxuriance of created beauty, 
are devastated ; the tear is forced from the 
eye ere yet the smile has flitted from the 
cheek, and the heart-stricken who in the 
fulness of sorrow were unable to restrain 
emotions of honest indignation, at once 
felled to the earth, and wrong and outrage 
heaped upon their unoffending families. 
But as appeal is made to some of the 





increase and enlargement of this country, 
the bitter and long contested strifes to 
which oppression gave rise, the final vie- 
tory, and consequent emancipation, resolved 
to establish a free, an independent govern- 
ment, a cardinal principle of which should 
be the toleration of religious conscientious 
conviction untrammelled by civil regula- 
tions called in to enforce a stated worship ; 
who denying the implied duty of passive 
obetience and unconditional submission, 
deliberately affixed their names to that 
“sublime and imperishable instrument 
which has no prototype in the archives of 
nations,’ I mean the DecLaRation oF In- 
DEPENDENCE; to the persevering exertions 
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of such worthy men, are we indebted under | of the flagrant crime, by the desire to have 
Providence for the blessings we now enjoy; | his name recorded on the page of history, 
blessings, how far and widely spread! | and he had his reward—in the execration 
Look around and see as it were a new |of the times in which he lived and in the 
creation blooming; villages flourishing | condemnation of each succeeding age. He 
where once the forest stood; the hum of|who attempts to destroy the Temple of 
busy industry heard in lieu of the Indian | Liberty, Samson-like, in his blindness, 
yell of war; fields once the scene of| perishes amid the ruins, and his will be 
bloody carnag>, now waving with the pro-|the fate of lawless ambition—he will be 
duct of laborious cultivation, thus repaying | “ unwept, unhonored and unsung.” 

the toilsome exertions of the husbandman ; 

cities rich in manufactures usurping the | 2e8. 

place of the dreary wilderness ; commerce| How instructive the tongue of the expe- 
increasing and extending its potent in-|rienced Acep Man! Although his step be 
fluence, vessels unimpeded by hostile re- | weak and feeble, although the hue may 
striction bearing from one place to another | have departed from his cheek, and the lus- 
their respective articles of trade, thus by tre from his eye, although in his journey- 
this mutual assistance and mutual depen-| ings through life there may have been 
dence “linking worlds in brotherhood ;”|™many trials to endure, in which the ex- 
wealth and profit by means of internal | pectancy of desire which may have sus- 


| oe ° ° e 
navigation accruing to the country ; facility | tained him through the difficulties of the 


afforded to the transaction of business by | ¥®Y has sometimes yielded to the “siek- 
the application of the power of steam— | "¢S§ of the heart” caused by “hope de- 
blessings, the results and effects of the| ferred,” yet now his spirit plumes its flight 
liberal principles inculcated by the tongue for a region where its wanderings shall end 
and secured by the services of the Patriot in quiet ; there, 


Like dove in sheltered nest 
TRS . nm. eat i , ? 
eaters lo fold its wings and be at rest. 
How unlike to this the tongue of the | 


Traitor! Once it may have predicted the | 
rise and progressive improvement of the 
country; it may have been eloquent in 
praise of the constitutional compact, and o . 

. : ‘ Leaf and verdure, bud and bloom, 
of its adaptedness to the promotion of the Al have passed ; ‘it will resume 
general prosperity; but ia an evil hour, | Beauty on its leafless bough, 

. ‘er ee Desolate and barren now. 
under the impulse of chivalric pride, or) Spring will come with balmy gale, 
the influence of some supposed infringe- | Breathing over hill and vale; 
song = : : a Earth with bud and blossom rife, 
ment of sectional privilege, it hath ven- Sinem: nae io Sanitentio Uh: 
tured in the legislative hall of the state to Change is writ on earthly ways, 
calculate the value of the Union; it hath 


Hearken to its notes of advice :— 


Sorrow, trouble, toil and strife, 
Make not all the sum of life. 
Look upon yon leafless tree ! 
It may teach a truth to thee; 





Change which wisdom still displays. 
What though sunlit visions fade, 

dared in the National Congress to counsel | 

secession and disunion! And strange to 

tell, men of giant intellect, whose thrilling 
appeals in behalf of .this confederacy, | 
have been the wonder and boast of the| 
age, listened without an attempt to rebuke, | 
to reprove, or to condemn. The soldier | 
who fired the magnificent temple of Diana, | 
at Ephesus, was incited to the commission 


What though evening brings its shade, 
What though sorrows’ tearful night 
Dims thy longing, aching sight? 
Morn will come thy heart to cheer, 
Morn will drive far off thy fear ; 
Friendships’ voice may bid adieu, 
Love to promise prove untrue, 

But be strong, be faithful, soul, 
Pressing onward to the goul ; 

True, indeed, at last thou must 
Yield thy body to the dust, 

But the spirit—let it rise 

Ever homeward to the skies. 
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TRIFLER. 


There is the TRIFLING tongue, for which 
education and habit combine to furnish ali- 
ment. How fluently it descants on the 
changes of Fashion, the peculiar beauty or 
fitness of some new adaptation in color or 
design of dress! How full of compliments! 


“* How easily and politely it can talk about nothing.” 


Rosa having gone through the routine 
of prescribed accomplishments is now 
“ finished,” according to the mode of fash- 
ionable education. She has touched on 
classic lore; she lisps, in an affected drawl, 
some phrases of the living languages; she 
briefly accompanies the planets in their cir- 
cuits; she finds “tongues in trees,’ 


sions in flowers; 


” expres- 
she trills forth some 
amorous ditty in tones of melting, languish- 
ing tenderness. It is her only desire, the 
result of her erroneous training, to display 
herself in the captivating motion, to arrange 
the full flowing or confined drapery of her 
dress, so as to decorate most skilfully her 
person; to ape the frivolity and indelicacy 
of newly introduced manners, to be a 
bundle of silly airs affectation and conceit. 
The tulip in its flaunting array of gorgeous 
tints attracts the passer-by, so Rosa, by 
the exhibition of showy accomplishments, 
_ draws to herself the gaze of admiration 
But is not this a feeble substitute for pure 
esteem? If the cheek should lose its 
“gaudy shade;” if the lustre of the eye 
should become dim; if the incense of flat- 
tery should cease to be offered at the 
shrine of vanity, where are the real accom- 
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had been led to a right perception of the 
effects resulting from a course of conduct 
unsustained by any other motives than 
those of fashionable policy, the fate, the 
happy fate of the violet might have been 
hers, and in the cherishing of amiable sen- 
timents, and in the discharge of incumbent 
duties, she might have been the sharer of 
that which exceeds the adulation of pre- 
tended friendship, the admiration of “stupid 
starers,” or the expression of deceitful 
praise from silly witlings. And why should 
the beauty of form, the grace of natural 
demeanor, the true cultivation of the mind, 
the right wholesome regulation of the heart, 
be thus perverted? Why should so frail 
a bark be put adrift upon the frothy surge, 
and its light sails, 


“Pull spread, and nicely set to catch the gale 
Of praise? ’’ 


Why is it so? It is the Fashion! 


WHISPERS. 


There is the sty, WHISPERING tongue! 
It will without just grounds or sufficient 
evidence communicate to some ready ear a 
report against a neighbor or friend, enjoin- 
ing, however, in confidence, strict secrecy in 
the matter. But scarcely have the doer 
and the receiver separated, ere another 
has heard, and another has repeated, until 
the neighborhood has been made ac- 
quainted with the circumstance. In mat- 
ters affecting religious duty we receive and 
believe only upon conviction of the truth, 
but in the case alluded to, a mere state- 
ment is received and promulgated, even if 


plisbments of mind to render the passing | it be not believed without evidence. Eager 


hours tolerable or pleasing? Where are| listeners become ready purveyors, and are 
modesty of mien, sincerity of feeling, sim- | messengers of evil. The unconscious vie- 
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plicity of expression? The violet in its 
shaded retreat may not be seen by the 


tim—it may be a young female of personal 


aspiring or hurriedly ambitious, but the 
careful observer seeks for it, discovers it, 
and prizes it more highly for the delicate 
beauty of its own form, and the mild mo- 


attractions—is ignorant of the report in 
circulation. She, in the innocency of her 
heart, is carolling the blithesome notes of 
joy, but the report reaches her, and the 
notes of joy are hushed. Have you not 


dest richness of its color. If Rosa had been 
inst:ucted in true principles, if her mind 


Fic 


listened to a bird in the merry season of 
fruits and flowers indulging in its sweet 
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song? Have you not seen that bird sud- 
denly affrighted by the report, destroyed, 
it may be, by the death-dealing messenger 
of the gun in the hands of the ruthless 
boy? So suddenly has the light of joy 
been quenched in her heart, in the wound- 
ing of sensibilities. Friends endeavor to 
trace out the author of the report, but it 
proves to be a fabrication, invented and 
first put in circulation by that important 
personage —NoBopy ! 


TATTLER. 


There is the BABBLING, TATTLING tongue 
of the talebearer and busybody. There 
seems to be an innate propensity or a rest- 
less desire with some, to watch every 
occurrence, and impress it with the hue of 
their own vision. Although not prone in 
general to regard attentively the spirit of 
the directions of the inspired volume, yet 
in this particular they adhere strictly to 
the letter of the Apostolic injunction, 
‘Look not every man on his own things, 
but also every man on the things of others.” 
And it is a marvel if aught in their neigh- 
bors’ life escape their lynx-eyed inspection. 
His domestic arrangements are not free 
from the watchfulness of these observant 
spies ; his peculiarities of manner, dress, or 
speech from the remarks of these self-con- 
stituted critics. His parentage, connec- 
tions, business and probable wealth give 
rise to sundry surmises and calcvlations 
His political bias is declared to be the 
result of prejudice; his religious belief is 
considered unworthy, because his mode of 
worship is not regulated by beat of “drum 
ecclesiastic.” This spirit produces plots 
and counterplots, invents and puts into 
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fledgling which was sent abroad from the 
parent nest. There does not appear to be 
aught of ill will or malice connected with 
this spirit. It does not intend to wound 
or injure. It only believes in the right of 
the use of the gift of speech, else why 
should it be bestowed upon mortals? And 
besides, under free institutions, why should 
it not fulfil its manifest destiny? If in 
the one sex, this spirit thus appears and 
acts, its effects in the other are no less 
visible and far spread. Let me not be 
considered as censorious in assuming that 
if it be reprehensible in the one, it is no 
less objectionable in the other. How 
varied the hues and forms in which it 
manifests itself, from the thistle-down that 
floats in the breeze, to the blushing rese 
that should be preserved in the heart's 
core! The introduction—the admiration 
—the flirtation—the declaration—the ac- 
ceptation—and the solemnisation of the 
“sanctimonious ceremonies,” all are sub- 
jects of investigation, of approval it may 
be, perhaps of censure or ridicule. 


MEDDLER. 


There is the IMPERTINENT, MEDDLING 
tongue, which, without solicitation, obtrades 
its advice on matters connected with your 
personal or social interests ; which arraigns 
your motives, and subjects them to the 
scrutiny of selfish inquisitiveness; which 
condemns your actions, because the reasons 
for your conduct are beyond the circle of 
the limited vision of its possessor. It 
converts providential dispensations into 
judgments ; like the self-righteous friends 
of the patriarch Jos, it comforts you with 





execution schemes for the furtherance of 
plans, sometimes carried out to a success- 
ful issue, and sometimes recoiling upon the 
projectors. The story is told, and in its 
progress gathers additional items, until at 
last it returns to the original proprietor, 
who in the fully developed form of its reap- 
pearance is scarcely able to recognise the 


| assurances of the correctness of its opinion, 
its belief; pours into your wounded spirit 
what it is pleased to term balm, but which 
in the transmission seems to have lost 
|much of its inherent soothing, healing 
| qualities and in the application to affect a 
marvellous affinity to “gall and worm- 
wood.” 
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SARCASTIC. 


There is the sarcastic tongue. Plea- 
sant wit in humorous conversation produ- 
cing innocent mirth, is agreeable ; but there 
is no delight to the victim of the rude jest, 
the unfeeling denunciation or the harsh 
retort. In the halls of legislation, where 
devotion to the true interests of a com- 
munity should foster a spirit of conciliation, 
if a project appear unheralded by partisan 
trump how often does ridicule, usurping the 
place of rational argument, put down what 
reason cannot confute? In the pulpit, 
where least of all any deviation from dig- 
nity is excusable, how often does the 
good man, led away by his feelings, indulge 
in the expression of sentiments by no 
means appropriate to the place? In social 
life, through pride of place, jealousy of suc- 
cess, or envy of excellence, the sarcastic 
tongue oft employs its powers. Age, man- 
hood, youth, and early youth use the 
dangerous weapon, and frequently feel the 
keenness of the stroke. Two little ladies 
were claiming precedence in a ball room. 
By a judicious course of procedure an 
amicable arrangement for the priority 
might have been effected. But pride of 
place prompted the unwary tongue. “I 
will have you to know, Miss, that my Pa 
keeps acoach.” The sarcastic retort was, 
“ And you will please to remember, Miss, 
that your Pa keeps a dray, too!” 


DECEIT. 


There is the DECEITFUL tongue. It pro- 
mises much, but fulfils little. Is there a 
selfish plan to be promoted, a selfish end 
to be gained, how it can prepare the way 
for its accomplishment by insinuations of 
profit pecuniary or honorable. How it 
can allure men to become the adherents of 
the peculiar measures it advocates! How 
it can ingratiate itself with popular favor’ 
by appeals to popular prejudice in behalf 
of social reform, equal rights and manifest 
destiny! How persuasive the arguments 
it addaces in support of its rational views ! 
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How scathing its denunciations of those 
who by industry, perseverance, and integ- 
rity have placed themselves at a more ele- 
vated position! How it can discuss the 
plans by which a more equitable division 
of money, property and honors could be 
obtained, without any serious detriment to 
their legal and just possessors, but with 
decided advantage and gain to the reci- 
pients! How it can propose a new social 
organisation, in which perfect equality of 
condition in the individual shall contain 
within itself the elements necessary to 
procure and the powers to maintain his 
perfect happiness! “The world is un- 
equally divided,” said a reckless prodigal 
to his too fond father, in view of his own 
slender finances as contrasted with the 
more solid and abundant resources of his 
parent. “And what would you have?” 
was the reply of the father, “have I not 
already assigned to you an equal portion of 
my property? what more would you have ?” 
“T would have you to divide again!” 
was the cool rejoinder. Truly hath the 
master-poet of nature said, “If to do were 
as easy as to know what were good to do, 
chapels had been churches, and poor men’s 
cottages, princes’ palaces!” 


SLANDER. 


There is the sLANDEROUs tongue, which 
in its malignity scatters abroad “fire 
brands, arrows, and death.” It prepares 
the envenomed shaft, and drives it with 
unerring certainty to the heart. It is the 
curse of life. 


HYPOCRITE. 


There is the uyPocRITICAL tongue, which 
on the Sabbath, in the temple, “for a pre- 
tence maketh a long prayer,” but in the 
place of trade saith, “It is naught! it is 
fmaught! but when he (the buyer) hath 
gone his way, then it boasteth!” 


CONTENTIOUS. 





There is the conTENTIoUs tongue, ever 
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ready to battle in support of crude notions 
hastily adopted, and plausibly defended ; 
ever zealous in resisting aggression on its 
chartered rights, yet by no means scrupu- 
lous in the application of the methods by 
which to repel the assault. 


There is the po@MaTICcAL tongue. 


“How is it, John, that you bring the 
wagon home in such a condition ?” 

“T broke it driving over a stump.” 

“But why did you run against the 
stump? Couldn’t you see how to drive 
straight ?” 

“T did drive straight, Sir, and that is 
the very reason why I drove over it. The 
stump was directly in the middle of the 
road.” 

“ Why, then, did you not go round it 

“ Because, Sir, the stump had no right 
in the middle of the road, and I had a right 
in it.”” 


9” 


EGOTIST. 


There is the EGOTISTICAL tongue, 
abounding in expressions of self-compla- 
cency ; a braggart in boasting ; valorous in 
a contest of words; distrustful of its own 
powers; and prone to claim for itself 
humility. Always ready in proclaiming 
its influetce in promoting any valuable 
project for the improvement of humanity, 
or disclaiming the intentions of  self- 
aggrandisement, pleasingly exhibiting the 
gratified spirit of harmless vanity. As 
Atlas in ancient fable is represented sus- 
taining the world on his shoulders, so the 
affairs of that world are regulated and 
governed by the ubiquitous egotistical 
tongue, in all its varied relations. 

“Husband” said the elated lady of a 
newly elected surrogate in a neighboring 
state, “is it right for us to allow our 
children to associate with those of our 
neighbors, now ?”’ 

“Ma,” inquired the children, “ain’t we 
all surrogates now?” 

“Hush, hush, children, nobody is surro- 
gate but your Pa and I!” 
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There is the PLEASANT CHEERFUL tongue. 
This cherished voice imparts gladness to 
the domestic hearth. The infant leaps to 
the sound of its melody ; the childish sport 
is more eagerly entered into, and more 
heartily enjoyed because encouraged by its 
approving tones; youthful mirth receives 
additional impetus from its sympathetic 
influence, age relaxes its gravity, permits 
the smile to ripple its countenance, and 
recounts some of the pleasing incidents of 
bye-gone days, the golden days of old, al- 
lured to the recital by the constraining 
power of heart-felt zest in the joyous words 
of the pleasant tongue. How powerful its 
influence in the social cirele! Its happy 
possessor enters, and Pride foregoes its 
wonted arrogance ; Distrust casts aside its 
suspicious garb ; Coldness warms into life ; 
Timidity emerges from its retreat; Dull- 
ness resigns its leaden sceptre, to be trans~ 
muted by this powerful alchemy, into the 
golden wand of cheerfulness. The pleasant 
tongue hath uttered the pleasant word 
which like the “ Sxsame” of Oriental story 
hath opened and disclosed the hidden riches 
of the heart. 


Having endeavored to illustrate the sub- 
ject in its general, and in some of its spe- 
cial applications, as far as the limits of the 
time assigned for that purpose will allow, 
although much remains unsaid, a few brief 
reflections by way of application will close 
the present dissertation. The whole sub- 
ject hath its lesson; and what is taught 
therein? This simple and eternal truth, 
“He that keepeth his mouth, keepeth his 
life!” 

While it commands us to speak boldly 
in defence of right, it enjoins upon us 
courtesy in our expressions of dissent from 
the opinions of our friends or neighbors. 
While it bids us to adhere rigidly to the 
truth, to worship it in the heart, it demands 
that our decision of purpose be character- 
ised by a gentleness of manner, sustained 
by a firmness that shall manifest that ours 
is not the vacillating spirit yielding to 
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every operation of circumstance or feeling, 
but that our plans are arranged with a 
prudent «attention to the means for their 
accomplishment, and that the approval of 
our conscience outweighs all considerations 
of policy, of interest, or of companionship 
It forbids the indulgence of irreverent 
speech, of profanity, of mockery of things 
“pure and of good report.” It cautions 
against the untimely jest or embittered 
word. It urges us to eradicate prejudice 
and error by the mild persuasion of truth, 
to cherish the social virtues, to realise and 
exhibit their potency, to cultivate a feeling 
of amity, to yield selfish preferences in a 
spirit of compromise, and to discard jealous 
feelings at the acquirements or elevation of 
another. 
motives in our own case, when our judg- 
ment with respect to another under the 
same circumstance would have been a sen- 
tence of condemnation. It warns us not 
to trespass upon the feelings of another. 
To an ingenuous mind it is a matter of 
regret in the least degree to affect the sen- 
sibilities of others, and that regret is 
accompanied with mortification and self- 
reproach. It teaches us that severity of 
reproof or censure may only serve to 
harden the will in its stubborness, while 
kindness in word or deed may open the 
fountains of true feeling which have been 
long dried up. The rock when struck by 
the wand of the prophet, sent forth its liv- 
ing waters to refresh, so the heart, when 
touched by the operating principle of kind. 
ness, will distribute from its own gushing 
founts of tenderness its purifying streams 
to heal and to make glad. It invites to 
the enjoyment of the delights of social life, 
but cautions against converting the quict 


It bids us not to seek palliating 


current of innocent and healthful recreation | 


into the “loose st-eam of false, enchanted 
joy.” It affirms that we are social beings, 
formed with feelings adapted to the con- 
ferring and receiving of kindness ; that+we 
cannot resist these amiable inclinations 
without doing injustice to ourselves, or 
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combatting the designs of infinite wisdom ; 
that we have a common interest which 
should constrain us to the interchange o 
mutual acts of good-will; that every un- 
kind word or deed is a separation of some 
one of the links of which the chain of 
hamanity is composed, and that subsequent 
efforts to reunite the severed particles oft 
Tt ealls upon us to aid in 
the progress of humanity while we feel and 
acknowledge, that 


prove nugatory. 


‘“‘ A thousand cheerful omens give 

Hope of yet happier days, whose dawn is nigh. 
He who has tam’d the elements, shall not live 

The slave of his own passions ; he whose eye 
Unveils the eternal dances of the sky, 

And in the abyss of brightness dares to span 

The Sun's broad circle, rising yet more high, 

In God’s magnificent works. his will shall sean, 
And Love and Peace shall make their Paradise 


with man!” 


A CRY FROM THE DUST. 


Not less immortal that, from birth, 
I was a Pariah on the earth. 


Not less a daughter, that my sire 
Cursed me, his child, in dranken ire. 


Not less a sister, that my brother 
Fled from a broken-hearted mother. 


God made me gentle ; hanger came, 
And fanned rebellion into flame. 


God made me modest ; who could dare 
To taint what he had stamped as fair. 


God made me beautiful and true ; 
But, oh, stern Man! what could I do! 


I sickened, and I loathed the food 
Bestowed with taunts and gibings rude. 


I went in vain from door to door; 
I begged for work—I asked no more. 


Work—work—methought they might have givea, 
And earned another prayer in Heaven. 


Work—work—they héeded not my cry ; 
God, too, seemed silent up on high. 


I would have worked all night, all day, 
To keep the hanget-fiend away. 


I went again from door to door ; 
This time I begged for bread—once more. 


They spurned me thence ; ‘twas then I fell, 
And bade Hope, Virtue, Heaven, farewell. 
{Household Words, 


When you shall contemplate necessity 
struggling with modesty, endeavor to oblige 
in a way that shall meet with the wish half- 
way, and save the blush of request. 

















TIME AND THE HOUR. 


Provp as we are apt to be of our achieve- 
ments in science and art, it sometimes strikes 
some people that we do not reverence and} 
admire enough the results of the sagacity, | 
patience, and courage of men of a former| 
generation. For instance—what an achieve. | 
ment is the discovery that the earth is not| 
flat,—the discovery of its actual form,—the | 
discovery of its relation to other parts of the | 
system,—discoveries clenched by the fact, that | 
we can predict future starry occurrences, 
account for apparent planetary errors in our 
own days, and explain, by means of the his- 
tory of the solar system, some dubious inci- 
dents in the ancient history of man! It seems | 
inexpressibly astonishing that men, on their 
little anthill, should be able to make out the 
facts of regions which they can never reach, 
and where they could not live to draw a| 
single breath ; that such imperceptible insects | 
as they must appear, if heard of, in the sun 
and moon, should lay down, without mistake, 
and to demonstration, the laws of the sun and 
moon in their external relations. It is as 
if the aphides on a rosebush under a 
window in the Isle of Wight, were to make 
out, by means of some wise aphis dwelling 
under a vein in a leaf, the mathematical facts 
of the Edinburgh and Perth Railway. When 
we think of it, our minds reel under the 
burden of this knowledge. 

Somewhat in the same way, but less emi- 
nently, we cannot but marvel at the perfection 
that men have reached in recording the pas- 
sage of time. There are natural helps to this 
which diminish the wonder: but still it is a 
wonder of great magnitude. When we look 
at the matter on one side, we see that time is 
given out, as it were, from the magnitudes 
and motions of the stars; and in that view, it 
seems a deed almost beyond estimate, that 
man should have caught this product, and 
made it record its own lapse from moment to 
moment, When we look at the other side, and 
see how the sun presents man with a natural 
clock, by simply shining where a shadow can 
be cast, whether of a sapling or an Egyptian 
pyramid, our wonder lessens to an endurable 
degree. We know that, in fact, the sick man 
measures his bitter hours by the sunshine or 
shadow on the wall of his chamber; and the 
shepherd in the wilds by the ellipse he has 
drawn for the hours round the solitary tree ; 
and that the old Egyptians are said to have 
learned much more than the time of day by 
measuring the = line of shadow drawn 
on the glaring sands of the desert, by the 
mute and immovable Pyramid of Cheops, 
under compulsion from ‘the relentless sun, 
which there never withdraws behind clouds 
but by some rare caprice. Between the setting 
of the sun and the rising of the moon, the 
great dial may rest; but only then may it 
refuse to show the hours. From making 
dials, in imitation of these natural ones, to 
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making clocks, in which the circumstance of 
the shadow is dropped altogether, is, however, 
a long stride: and there is room for rational 
admiration when we consider what a true 
and lasting relation and accord man has 
established between the jog of the wheels in 
his pocket-watch and the spinning of the 
planets in space; between the tick which 
amuses the baby ear leaning against his 
breast, and the harmonies of the stars in their 
courses. This appears a great thing to us 
when we meditate upon it in a walk, or when 
the tick of the watch tells upon the ear in the 
darkness of the night. But, to receive the 
full impression, we should go into the work- 
shop where scores of men and boys are buay 
in making and arranging the materials,—the 
hard, dead mineral materials—which are to 
give out something intangible, unutterable, as 
real as themselves, yet purely ideal in its 
connexion with us. That men by putting 
together brass and steel, and a jewel or two, 
and some engraved marks, should present to 
us, as in a mirror, the simultaneous doin 
of the stars in the sky,” seems to raise the 
work-room into a place of contemplation or 
eloquent discourse. 

Thus did it appear to us yesterday, when 
we entered a fine range of rooms, where a 
great number of men and boys were oceupied 
in the business of watch-making for the 
Messrs. Rotherham. There was no resisting 
the sense of the seriousness of their work in 
comparison with that (though equally delicate 
and intently pursued) by which baubles are 
produced. There is something serious about 
the whole business. It is a serious thing that 
it is science and labour which gives its high 
value to a watch, and not the costliness of the 
material. A cable was put into our hands, 
the steel of which was worth nothing that 
could be specified; whereas, in its present 
form, it was worth two shillings. Each tink, 
almost too smal] to be seen by the naked eye, 
is composed of five parts, each of which is 
made and placed for a purpose. The mere 
metal of the whole interior of a watch is worth, 
we were told, perhaps sixpence ; whereas, the 
labour and skill worked up in it raise its 
value to many pounds. All is very quiet in 
these large apa tments, where scores of men 
and boys are poring over their work. The 
quadrangle of rooms has windows completely 
round both sides. Under the windows a 
counter extends, completely round also. Almost 
every workman has a small magnifying glass, 
which he fits to the right eye, for the finest 
part of his work. Of course, the right eye 
fails, sooner or later. One man was spoken 
of as having worked for this house between 
forty and fifty years ; but this was a remark- 
able case. The eye is usually worn out in a 
much shorter time than that. Besides the 
long rows of poring craftsmen here, we-were 
told that there were two hundred more in 
their own homes, employed for the same firm. 
Having heard of their house as the largest 
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watch manufactory in the inland counties, if 
not in the kingdom, it was with great interest 
that we received the details of the history and 
extent of their business. 

It appears that somewhere about 1783, one 
Vale saw that there was an opening in 
Coventry for the making of watches ; and he 
set up the business now conducted by the 
Messrs. Rotherham. From that day to this, 
great difficulty has arisen from the prejudice 
against country-made watches. If there ever 
was, as some say, good reason for this distrust 
of Coventry watches, there is not now; yet 
the difficulty exists, and occasions some curious 
embarrassments, Ten years ago, the annual 
production of watches by this firm was about 
six thousand; it is now nearly nine thousand 
If we consider the durable character of a 
watch—that a single one generally serves us 
for a lifetime—this will be seen to be a large 
production. But there seems to be no doubt 
that the demand would be larger, but for the 
prejudice against Coventry watches, which is 
akin to that against Birmingham jewellery. 
The dispute lately -pending lketen a great 
Coventry house and the Assay Office at Bir- 
mingham, is a curious illustration of the way 
this prejudice works, There is an Act of 
Parliament, about thirty years old, which 
obliges manufacturers to send their gold pro- 
ductions to the Assay Office at Birmingham, 
if they reside within thirty miles of it. Messrs. 
Rotherham send the greater part of their 
watch-cases to the Birmingham office; but 
they feel it hard, while labouring under the 
disadvantage of the old prejudice, to be pre- 
vented from getting their gold assayed at any 
office they prefer. Their alternative is between 
having their watches despised on account 
of the local mark, and buying their cases in 
London. They are obliged to buy so many 
eases in London, that it makes the differenee 
of thirty pounds a-week in the wages of labour 
that they pay in Coventry. 

While we are speaking of legislative impe- 
diments which annoy the manufacturer, we 
may as well mention two or three more, 
which would be scarcely credible in our day, 
if they did not happen to be true. There 
seems to be a natural relation between the 
a and the Swiss, in regard to watch- 
making. Though the law does all it can to 
part them, they are perpetually at work in 
combination ; a combination which it would 
be convenient to make honest and easy. The 
tools—various and most delicate—used_ by 
watch-makers, are purchased chiefly from 
Warrington in Lancashire; but the best of 
them are fashioned in Switzerland. Iron is 
sent over from England, and returned by the 
Swiss in the shape of tools so exquisite, that 
we cannot rival them. Swiss watch-makers 
live in Clerkenwell, to make the faces of our 
watches; an article in which fashion is as 
capricious as in any department whatever. 
Now, it would be much easier and pleasanter 
for these Swiss to live at home, and work in 





their own beloved dwellings, as numbers of 
their countrymen, and many more of their 
countrywomen, are always doing. But, while 
Swiss watches are admitted entire into Eng- 
land, at a duty of ten per cent., the importa- 
tion of parts of watches is totally prohibited. 
Swiss watches, as a whole, are not to be com- 
pared with English; but in the making of 
some parts, the Swiss excel us. By this 
absurd prohibition, we must either buy entire 
watches, to help us to the parts we want, or 
we must try to smuggle; or skilled Swiss 
must come and live here. We need not say 
that the one thing which we never think of, 
is going.without anything which is proved to 
be the best of its kind. We, on the other 
hand, are excluded altogether from the Eu- 
ropean trade in watches. The prohibition, as 
regards all Europe, is complete; while we 
trade with Asia, Africa, and America. In 
the United States, again, there is a duty 
which so affects the importation of watches, 
as to give rise to a whimsical state of things. 
Our watches go “ in the frame,” packed naked, 
as it were, and they are clothed with cases 
there. The Americans cannot compete with 
us in making the works; but the making of 
the cases is now an important business with 
them. What confusion, and trouble, and 
waste, are caused by all these legislative 
meddlings ! 

Itis painful to see that further difficulties 
are made by the selfishness of certain persons 
a: home, concerned in the making of watches. 
One cause of the cheapness of Swiss watches, 
which preserves their popularity, in spite of 
their inferiority to ours, is the comparative 
cheapness of their production. Throughout 
the valleys of Switzerland, there are multi- 
tudes of women busy in their own homes, 
about the delicate processes of watch-making. 
No work can be more suitable for women. 
The fineness of sight and touch required 
seems to mark it out as a feminine employ- 
ment; and it can be pursued at home, if that 
is desired, just like needle-work, or any other 
feminine business, But the men of Coventry 
will not allow women to be employed. The 
employers desire it; the women desire it; all 
ratidnal observers desire it; but the men will 
not allow it. The same man who sends his 
wife and daughter to weave at the. factory, 
will not hear of their engraving “ brass-work ” 
at home. It is a curious thing to pass in 
forty minutes from Birmingham to Coventry, 
and to mark the difference between the two 
places in this matter. In the one, we 
see hundreds of neatly-dressed and weil- 
behaved women, doing work suitable to their 
faculties and their strength, and earning the 
means of support for themselves, and educa- 
tion for their children, by making screws, 
gold chains, and many other things; while, 
in Coventry, the workmen will not allow a 
woman to paste bits of floss silk upon a card, 
or to mark the figures upon the face of a 
watch. With regard to the ribbon manufac- 
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ture, they have had to give way. At the 
reels and looms we see women employed by 
hundreds. The rest will follow. The women 
will obtain whatever liberty of occupation is 
reasonable, because whatever is reasonable 
becomes practicable, sooner or later. We 
know of a beginning made, no matter where, 
or by whom. The respectable and educated 
wife of a superior mechanic chooses to aid her 
husband’s earnings, by employing her leisure 
in a process of watch-making—that of 
“engraving” the “ brass work” in the inte- 
rior of a watch. As soon as it was discovered 
that she was thus employed, an outcry was 
raised. Every opposition was made, but she 
has persevered. A sort of case of appren- 
ticeship has been made out, by witnesses 
having affirmed that, in their presence, she 
had seen her father do the work she had un- 
dertaken. She would have preferred another 
branch of the work: but she found there was 
no chance of her being permitted to do the 
same thing that her husband wrought at. 
She is instructing her two daughters, how- 
ever, in her own branch; and there can be no 


” doubt that her example will be followed. At 


present, hers is considered a singular case, 
The watchmakers are now supposed to be to 
the ribbon manufacturers, in Coventry, as 
one to ten. The proportion will, pro bly, 
have changed before the next census. It 
should be considered, however, that the rib- 
bon-weavers are distributed over neighbour- 
ing districts, while the watchmakers live 
within the city. 

Various parts of the watch come hither 
from widely distant places. We have said that 
the most delicate tools are made in Switzer- 
land, and the ornamented faces of the 
watches in London. The jewels come 
from Holland. The diamonds are cut 
abroad, but their framing in steel is done at 
home. We saw many hundreds of them in a 
little box. We saw some rubies, rough and 
some cut, round and very small; some chry- 
solites, also. The cutting can be done pa 
with diamond dust. The engine-turning of 
the cases is done in private houses, in Co- 
ventry; and so is the making of enamelled 
faces. The glasses come chiefly from the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, where they are 
made more cheaply than anywhere else. No 
place, but Newcastle-upon-T'yne, can compete 
with the Irish glasses. The smallest wheels 
are made at Prescot, in Lancashire. All the 
other parts of the watch, if we remember 
right, are made in the establishment. 

We saw the strip of stout brass out of 
which the “frames” were to be cut. The 
cutting these brass circles, piercing them with 
the necessary holes, joining them, inserting 
the jewels into the holes, fitting on the 
wheels and the chain, inserting the spring, 
engraving the brasses and the gold, making 
the eases, and finishing off the whole ;—this 
is the work done here. One boy may be §een 
fitting the pinions into the frames; po 





polishing the pinion with his small fiddle- 
stick—for such his tool appears to be; 
another delicately handling the escapem nt ; 
another showing to us a hair-spring, as an in- 
stance of the value given by labour to a 
material of low cost,—this almost imper- 
ceptible string of steel being “more valuable 
than gold,” as he says. The careful workman 
covers his work from dust (such of it as is 
finished, or waits) with a little inverted tam- 
bler. The apprentice lads earn about four 
shillings and threepence a week ; the hi 
order of workmen average twenty-eight 
shillings, or thirty shillings. We were curi- 
ous to know how low and how high the price 
of watches goes, here in the wholesale esta- 
blishment. The lowest we heard of was three 
pounds ; the highest thirty-five pounds; bat 
few are sold ot a higher value than twenty 
pounds, wholesale price; which mounts up 
to a good deal more in London shops. 

The most interesting class of watches, to us, 
was that of the agricultural labourers. We 
were glad to hear that agricultural labourers 
bought watches ; a fact which we should hardly 
have suspected. The number demanded is 
rapidly decreasing. If one hundred and fifty 
watches are e weekly, eight or nine of 
them may be for agricultural latourers ; and 
the proportion was formerly much larger. 
They are of a wondrous size; about two 
inches thick. There is silver to the value of 
two pounds in a wateh which costs four 
poun The thing looks as if it could never 
be lost—hardly broken; and it is ineon- 
ceivable that damp or soil could get in. On 
its broad face is painted a gay picture—Speed 
the Plough, or the Foresters’ or the Odd 
Fellows’ Arms. Next in bulk to these are 
the watches for the Seotch market. The 
Scotch seem to like to feel that they have a 
watch in their pocket. In remarkable con- 
trast with them are the watches, scarcely 
bigger than one’s thumb-nail, which are in- 
tended for presents to very little ladies. As 
little ladies’ time is not supposed to be very 
valuable, it is not insisted that these should 
go well. From these the article reaches 
in value to the thirty-pounds watch, ex- 
quisitely chased, back and face, and of beau- 
tifal form and proportions. Of the watches 
for exportation, those made for the market of 
Alexandria are perhaps the most remarkable. 
They are, in form, hunting-watches; the 
mo“king of the hours is Arabic ; and there is 
no ornament whatever. No figures of any 
living thing must be looked at by a Moham- 
medan ; and it appears as if, to make all safe, 
the Arabs would not countenance any graven 
image of fruit or flower, leaf or tendril. ile 
talking of the wide transmission of this delicate 
article of manufacture, we were surprised to 
find how many watches are sent about the 
kingdom by post,—not for cheapness, but 
for security. fe: is an expensive method, but 
a convenient one. This house sends out by 
post sometimes thirty in a week. 
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Having never seen engine-turning, and) dozen of these faces are put down before the 
having, in truth, not the least idea how it was|open mouth of the little furnace, to heat 
done, we gladly accepted an invitation to a| gradually, in order to avoid the irremediable 
neighbouring dwelling, where an elderly man} mischief of a crack. When they have done 
and a boy were busy about the process. ‘The | reeking, they are ready for further cooking. 
neat apartment, the shining machine, the| With a little pair of tongs, one at a time is 
courteous old gentleman in his spectacles and | carefully placed upon a stand in the furnace. 
clean apron, anxious to show us whatever we | Presently it begins to shine. It is turned 
wished to see, made a very pleasant impression | round and round, that the whole may be 
upon us. The principle of the process is| equally done. When it is all one white heat, 
understood at a glance; but not the less|it is brought out, and another is put in. 
wonderful does it appear to us that any man | When cool, the surface is rubbed smooth with 
should ever have thought of it. The invention | sand ; inequalities are filled up; another coating 
is French, and nearly a century old; but it is | is given; it is “ fired” again, and then polished to 
only lately that it has reached its present | the degree we are accustomed to see. 
perfection. The machine is expensive, costing! Then comes the part which the novice mast 
about one hundred and seventy-five pounds.| be extremely shy of undertaking, so very 
Fieldhouse is admitted to be the best maker.| important as it is—the marking the hour 
The main part of the machine, to the eye of| figures. The face is throughout placed on a 
the novice, at least, is a barrel, which is bound | little wooden platter, which revolves with a 
round with strips of copper of various| touch. On this platter it receives its polish- 
patterns, sinuous, or undulating, or other. | ing and all other treatment. It is now turned 
The revolution of this barrel, with one of the | round, to be ruled with the utmost exactness, 
strips pressing against a steel tip or bolt, with as many radiations from the centre as 


causes a vibratory motion, in accordance 
with the copper pattern, in whatever is 
connected with the vibrating steel. The 
watch-case is so connected. It is fastened at 
the end of a bar; and, while it is vibrating 
there, a graver is brought up to it, on a sort 
of miniature railway ; and it peels off the gold 
in the pretty pattern required. We saw a 
ribbon-like cireular pattern ; concentric rings, 
and vertical ornamentation ; and we were told 
that by the combination of the patterns pro- 
vided for by the machine before us, as endless 
a variety might be obtained as of changes from 
a peal of a dozen bells. 

With all its prettiness, this process, and 
every other connected with the ornamenting 
of the watch, was less interesting to us than 
those which relate to its time-showing pro- 


perties. We were not sorry that the last | 


stage of our sight-seeing was the preparation 
of the enamel face, with its indices of hours 
and minutes. 

We went to the little workshop of a supe- 
rior artisan, who works here, but lives in the 
country. His intelligent daughters help him 
in the lettering department of his little busi- 
ness; and very pretty work it is for them 
The affair is simple enough. Round pieces of 
copper are cut, with scissors, out of a strip 
which comes from the rolling-mill; the size 
being determined by a brass pattern. The 
edges are slightly turned up, in order to hold 
the enamel, when melted ; and the necessary 
hole in the middle has its edges turned up, 
on the same side, for the same reason. The 


| are wanted. Thick strokes are laid on where 


the figures are to be, of a metallic paint, com- 
posed of copper, iron, and other ingredients, 
prepared in a peculiar manner. The decisive 
figure-strokes are then cut in with the help 
of an essential oil; and the surplus paint 
brushes off with a touch of the brush. There 
is a mystery in most houses of business. The 
secret here is how the minute-face is sunk in 
the hour-face. We could understand, how- 
ever, how the excessively small figures were 
done, though hardly how human eyes could 
stand such a trial. Our host proved to us 





_ what the faculty of sight becomes eapable of, 
| by relating an achievement of hisown. Some 
| years ago he wrote, in enamel, “the Lord’s 


| Prayer, with every i dotted, and every t 
|erossed, in the space of half the wing of a 
house-fly.” He keeps it framed as a locket ; 
and it is the wonder of all strangers who see 
it. He was advised to send it up to the 
Exhibition ; but he dreaded its being lost. 
He paid very dear for his enterprise, as we 
should think ; but he seems rather to glory in 
the result than regret it. By working in a 
blaze of sun-light he “aged” his sight thirty 
years in a single fortnight. He now requires 
strong magnifiers to work at all. 

We observed here the glass globe of water, 
| whereby the gas-light is concentrated for 
‘evening work, which is seen among the 
Birmingham burnishers. It is sad to think 
how the senses and faculties of some are 
overstrained to minister to the luxuries of 
others. If we could reconcile ourselves to 





enamel is made of putty-powder, and several | this at all, it would not be in the case of any 


other materials. In its unground state it 
looks just like a bit of thick earthenware ;— 
the white very white; the cream-colour very 
pure. This is ground down in a mortar 
extremely fine, mixed with water, to about 
the consistence of soft clay, and spread 
smoothly over the copper ground. If-a- 


toys, be their beauty and the money value of 
them what they may; but in the production 
of this exquisite talisman, the wateh, which 
can tell us, in the intervals of tides and sun- 
sets, where the stars are, and what they are 
doing, behind the veil of the noonday light 





and the midnight cloud. (Houshold Words. 
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THE PROBATION BY CHESS. 


Win her and wear her.—Old Proverb. 


« Don’r be down-hearted, Carl,” cheerfully ex- 
claimed old Wilhelm Reiter; “ you ‘ve made 
some progress already ; and if you only stick 
to it with a stout heart—who knows—-perhaps, 
before the Rhine breaks up, I shall be obliged 
to abandon the rook, and give you a knight 
only.” 

A quiet smile of conscious superiority invo- 
luntarily played over the old man’s features, 
as he put up the pieces, for a fresh game, in- 
viting the despondent Carl to try his luck once 
more ; but the tyro had had enough for that 
day, and pleading a headache (the vanquished 
chess-player’s best friend) he bid the conque- 
ror good night. 

“ Good night, Ansehutz!” said Wilhelm, as 
he cordially shook the young man’s hand. 
“ Persevere, lad, persevere, and never mind 
being beaten at first. Remember the Roman 
general who ‘ conquered through defeat.’ And, 
harkye! come over to-morrow evening, and 
we will have another bout. Lina, darling, see 
the gate fast after Carl.” 

The farewell between the miller’s pretty 
daughter and Carl Anschutz was somewhat 
pea 9 yg than her father’s. She accom- 
panied him across the garden, whispering 
words of solace and hope. 

“°T is of no use trying, Lina,” said he, de- 


spairingly ; “ I am sure I shall never be able 


to beat him. You saw how little chance I had 
against him, even with the rook—and what 
fearful odds that makes! Why, it will take 
years of hard study before I can play him on 
even terms, much less beat him. Oh! it is 
cruel—downright barbarous of him to sport 
and trifle with our happiness so frivolously!” 

“Oh! hush, dear Carl, do not say so!” mur- 
mured Lina, reproachfully. “I am sure my 
father loves you.” 

“ Why, then, does he rest his consent to our 
union upon such a ridiculous, unmeaning con- 
dition?” replied Carl, angrily. “ What motive 
can he have? After allowing us to grow up 
together from the very cradle in such intimacy, 
knowing my circumstances so well, and even 
desirous, as he told my mother, of seeing us 
united ;—what can be his object I know not, 
unless it is from a morbid love of his favorite 
amusement, and a desire to see me appreciate 
it equally with himself. I like the game well 
enough, bat, after all, what is it? Only agame, 
and not to be made part of the business of 
life. To think of beating him, too—the best 
player in————, I shall never do it,” and poor 
Carl smote his forehead with vexation, as he 
thought of the immense disparity in their 

lay. 

“ Alas ! I cannot guess at his motive,” sighed 
Lina; “to me he has ever been the kindest 
and most indulgent of fathers. Not a wish I 
can form but he hastens to gratify it. Rely 
on it,dearest Carl, there must be some deeper 
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reason we are not aware of, for his acting thus 
—hark !—Coming, father,” she answered, as 
the old man’s voice was heard calling her. 
“ Good night, dear! don’t despair, and remember 
—come what will, your Lina lives but for you.” 

Carl Anschutz and Lina Reiter had been, as 
he said, companions from infaney. Their fa- 
thers were very old friends, and since the death 
of Johann Anschutz, which happened when 
Carl was only nine years old, Wilhelm Reiter’s 
counsel and assistance had been of the greatest 
service to his widow, who continued to 
on the small but thriving farm her husband 
had left. She, too, had in a great measure 
supplied the place of Lina’s mother to the or- 
phaned babe—for the good miller’s frau had 
died in giving birth to her first child, whose 
earliest years were spent entirely under her 
fostering care. 

Brought up thus together, it was no wonder 
that the dawning of youth taught the two 
playmates to feel that sweet, undefinable 
attraction which adolescence quickened into 
passion, until, at the respective ages of twenty 
and seventeen, the youth and maiden had 
discovered, by a mutual confession, that life 
would be intolerable if divided; and, aecord- 
ingly, Carl made his prayer to the old man for 
his daughter’s hand, never doubting that, as the 
good miller had always treated him with the 
affection of a son, he would not hesitate to 
make him so in reality. 

And, truly, there did seem no reason to 
anticipate a refusal. Carl, although so young, 
was a man grown, could outwork any laborer 
on the farm, was temperate, amiable, and sin- 
cere, and altogether a fine, open-hearted, clever 
young fellow. But he was deficient in reflec- 
tion and steady resolution. These defects, 
showing themselves in an extremely plastic 
disposition, placed his mind too much under 
the control of others, and sometimes marred 
the success of an enterprise well begun; but 
time and experience might teach him the lesson 
of self-reliance. His worldly position, though 
not equal to that of the prosperous miller, was 
yet a fair one. Johann Anschutz had left his 
small farm well stocked, and in excellent ¢con- 
dition, and, although the seasons had been 
unpropitious of late, a few years of patient 
application and good management promised to 
place Carl and his mother above the reach of 
any freak of fortune. 

All this Wilhelm Reiter knew as well as 
himself, from having been left joint executor 
with the widow, and so, when the old man 
gave but a conditional assent, depending on so 
strange and difficult aa ultimatum, Carl’s asto- 
nishment and vexation knew no bounds. The 
miller listened to the ardent representations of 
the young man with kindness—professed not 
the least objection to his prospects, and even 
encouraged him to the task, but—until Carl 
had won a game at chess of him, on equal 
terms, Lina was no bride for him. 

Poor Carl prayed—entreated of him to alter 
his determination, representing with all the 
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fiery impetuosity of his nature, the strength of 
their mutual attachment, and the misery he 
would entail on Lina and himself by a length- 
ened separation ; but arguments, expostulations, 
were of no avail. The old man mildly but 
firmly reiterated his fixed resolution, concluding 
the interview by saying :— 

“ No, Carl, you cannot alter my resolve, so 
begin at once, lad; and, if you love Lina as 
you say, I shall quickly see it by the progress 
you make. You have plenty of talent, and, 
with ordinary application and care, ought soon 
to play as good a game as. J do. Meanwhile, 
my dear boy, do not think I am acting from 
sheer caprice. My reasons you shall some day 
know. You shall have every chance of success; 
I will even give you regular lessons of instruc- 
tion, apart from our games—and to show you 
I really wish you to win her, I shall place no 
restrictions on your intercourse with Lina. 
Come as often as ever, and the faster you 
improve, the better I shall be pleased.” 

t was really a hard task old Wilhelm had 
imposed on poor Carl, for he was known to be 
one of the best players in the whole district, 
some said the very best; and Carl had only 
lately learnt the first principles of the game 
from him. It interested him, as he said, but 
only as an amusement; he had not patience or 
perseverance to study it scientifically, and now 
that his happiness depended on the progress 
he made in its mysteries, he almost hated it, 
as night after night he reluctantly pored over 
“the books,” getting bewildered in the mazes 


of the different “ openings” and their variations, 
until he went to bed dreaming of undiscovered 


“gambits,” impossible “mates,” and “nine 
queens on the board.” 

Spring came round, and found Carl much 
Pre se | in the game of chess. He was now 
able, as Wilhelm Reiter had foreseen, to accept 
the “knight” only, and, even with that, won 
almost game for game, Still his improvement 
was more the result of constant practice than 
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made, the better the old man seemed to play 
also, which, of course, was the fact. There 
was yet much work to be done. 

It was pretty to watch the air of affectionate 
sympathy with which the sweet Lina would 
cheer and console her young lover after his 
constant defeats, as they sat together during 
the long evenings in the comfortable parlor of 
the mill. Now behind her father’s chair, appa- 
rently intent on the game, but always watching 
for Carl’s uplifted eye, to greet him with a 
smile of love and hope—now seating herself 
nearer her lover, her soft white hand stealing 
underneath the table, to reassure him by a 
fond pressure. And if Wilhelm Reiter saw 
anything of this, or fancied his pretty daughter 
stayed too long out in the night-air, as she 
closed the outer gate after Carl, he never said 
so, or placed the least restraint. upon their 
intercourse, but really seemed desirous for the 
time when Carl could comply with the condi- 
tion, and claim his young bride. 

Thus the year rolled round, and hoary winter 
again wrapped the fields in his cold, white 
mantle. About this time, a lawsuit, which had 
long been pending between a neighborin 
farmer and a contractor in Berlin, rend 
Car's presence there as a witness indispensable, 
and, as at that season he could best be spared 
from farming operations, he intended to make 
a long stay in that capital. For this.Carl had 
another reason. Berlin had long been cele- 
brated throughout Europe for its chess-players, 
and he determined to avail himself to the 
utmost of their instructions. He had now 
become really fond of the game, and was fast 
acquiring the -qualities of application and 
patience, so necessary to the successful prose- 
eution of any important undertakings. 

Perhaps Wilhelm Reiter guessed at this last 
motive, for he gave Car] a letter to an old friend 
in Berlin, who had removed there from —— 
many years since, and with whom he had 
fought many a doughty battle over the chess- 

ard, 


of studious inquiry into the science of the | board 


e. There was as yet little purpose or 
method in his play—little of that causality 
characteristic of the reflective mind; but hope 
was dawning. He gradually overcame his 
distaste for the game, and began to see a higher 
meaning in it than mere amusement. His 
opponent, faithful to his promise, took pains to 
teach him, showing the “ why and because” of 
the best moves and their answers, occasionally 
making a brilliant, though unsound move, 
which quite upset Carl’s combinations, and 
then, thoroughly analysing it, showing in a 
clear, lucid manner how a little cool reflection 
would have made it fatal to the player. 

The effects of this valuable instruction soon 
became apparent. Carl began to think before 
he played, to calculate on contingencies, and 
look ahead for results, although still somewhat 
impatient, easily daunted by an embarrassing 
or difficult position in his game, and apt to 
despair if the tide appeared at all against him. 
He fancied, too, that the more progress he 





Arriving in Berlin, Carl’s first care was to 
deliver the letter from Wilhelm Reiter to his 
old friend and comrade, Hans Kenig, who 
received him with great kindness, and insisted 
upon Carl’s staying with him while he remain- 
ed in the capital. The young man gladly 
accepted the invitation, which was of the great- 
est service to |\im, as being the means of in- 
troducing him to the acquaintance of many 
first-rate players and professors of the game, 
amongst others, the renowned Von der L——, 
one of the finest players in Europe. This 
talented master became much interested in 
Carl, from hearing of his task and its depen- 
dent prize, and took frequent opportunities of 
imparting to him sound and valuable instruc- 
tion. Carl also frequented the cafés and en- 
gaged with players of his own calibre. This 
was of great service to him, for his frequent 
successes with these taught him how to feel 
his own strength, and to play with more self- 
reliance. He devoted his hours of leisure 
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with unceasing application to mastering the 
more abstruse intricacies of “the wondrous 
game,” and ever looked forward to the hour 
when he might again measure his strength 
with his task-master. 

After having spent nearly three months in 
Berlin, Carl now hastened to return home, and 
two days afterwards he again clasped his own 
dear Lina to his heart. 


“That will do for to-day, Carl,” said the 
old man, at the close of a tough game, which 
Carl had won with the least possible odds; 
“you are indeed improved. Iam afraid you 
are too much for me, even with the ‘ pawn and 
move’ only. But come over to-morrow evening, 
and we will try a game ‘even’ for the first time. 
Heyday! you little jade!” exclaimed he, 
catching the exulting smile that Lina directed 
towards her lover, as her father paid this gra- 
tifying and deserved tribute to the skill of his 
opponent; “chuckling over your father’s de- 
feat, eh? Come and kiss me direetly; and 
don’t think Carl has you yet, minx. Although,” 
he added, with a half sigh, “I am almost 
ufraid I shall lose you sooner than I expected.” 

Wilhelm Reiter had indeed found Carl 
improved, not in his chess-playing only, but 
his whole character seemed to have undergone 
a salutary change. From the hot-headed, 
thoughtless youth who had importuned him a 
year and a half ago, he had become a cautious, 
reflecting man. His mind had acquired firm- 
ness and vigor, and the want of selfreliance, 
once so apparent, no longer showed itself. 
The probation had done its work. 

We will not fatigue the reader with the re- 
cord of the many hot battles which ensued 
ere Carl triumphed. Doughty and more pro- 
tracted grew they, for the old man’s pride 
became piqued to find'his opponent so close 
upon his heels, and he played with the utmost 
caution, every game as yet resulting in his 
favor. But Wilhelm Reiter was not the Pope. 
In a game where he was sweeping all before 
him, seattering combinations, and taking pieces 
at a terrible rate, he made an inadvertent 
move, apparently a very strong one, and 
threatening to bring the partie to a speedy 
termination in his favor. Carl was sorely 
puzzled, and for a long time could see no 
chance of escape. Suddenly his attention 
was riveted on a particular piece—he looked 
at its bearings, then again at the piece—cou!d 
it be? His heart bounded, his eyes glanced— 
stop—yes—it is, it is—‘*Checkmate in five 
moves by sacrificing queen,” he shouted, al- 
most apeetions the board in his eagerness, 
as, unable to control himself, he sprang from 
the table, and hugged- Lina in his arms, 

** Donnerwetter,” muttered the old man, 
hastily, “das Spiel ist verloren,” and lost it 
was, sure enough, by the masterly series of 
coups Carl had discovered. He shook his 
head like a terrier which had laid hold ofa 
hedge-hog by mistake, and didn’t like it— 
pished and pshawed a little, but then gave in 





with a good grace, and laying down his huge 
meerschaum :— 

“Thou hast won her fairly, lad,” said he, 
cordially. “Lina, my child, come hither.” 

The blushing, happy girl advanced, and 
taking her hand, the old man placed it in Carl's, 
saying : 

“Take her, my son, and may she prove 
the blessing to her husband she has ever been 
to her father! And now, Carl, I think you 
have long ceased to do me injustice. it I 
read you aright, you conjecture my motives 
for imposing such a trial on you. Is it not 
so, lad?” 

The young man made no answer, but the 
downeast eyes and the conscious flush on his 
cheek needed no interpreter. 

“T see you do,” continued Wilhelm Reiter. 
“Tt was the anxious wish of your father 
and myself that our only children should ce- 
ment by the bond of marriage the long and 
warm friendship existing between us (if, upon 
arriving at maturity, their feelings should be 
in unison), and when he was on his deathbed, 
I solemnly promised him to watch over you 
as my own son. I need not say how much 
my own feelings were interested in you. As 
you grew up, I marked with pleasure the mu- 
tnal affection increasing between you and my 
dear child, and delighted to contemplate the 
prospect of fulfilling the dearest wish of your 
dead father and myself. I saw your man 
excellent qualities, bat I also saw, Carl, muc 
that gave me uneasiness in your charaecter— 

rave faults which threatened, if unchecked, to 

estroy all chances of domestic happiness, and 
such as I trembled to consign my child to the 
influence of. Generous wal: miable you were 
—-sincere, honorable, and temperate—a 
liver, and affectionate son. But, on the other 
hand, there was a want of prudence and cau- 
tion; your unreflecting and pliable disposition 
allowed you to be acted upon too much by the 
judgment of others ; you had no self-reliance ; 
more than all, you suffered yourself to be 
daunted by petty difficulties, for the want of 
energy an ain to combat and overcome 
them. Nothing but a timely and severe 
schooling could eradicate these weaknesses, 
which, if left to themselves would have 
exercised a fatal influence over the busi- 
ness of life; and, as I had found, by long ex- 
perience, the wonderfully salutary effect that a 
studious application to any one mental pur- 
suit exercises over the whole mind, I deter- 
mined to subject you to a task whieh, I may 
say without vanity, required considerable per- 
severance, patience, and energy, to accomplish. 
You have nobly justified my expectations, and 
I shall now have no anxiety in committing to 
your care the dearest treasure I have on earth. 
Take her,” concluded the old man, with mois- 
tened eyes, “and may Heaven shower its 
blessings on you both !” 

Bright and joyous was the summer morn 
when Carl led his lovely and loving bride to 
the home which should shelter them both 
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until death. Many a year has passed away 
since then, adding tenfold prosperity and hap- 
piness to the farm fireside, and many a cheer- 
full game between Wilhelm Reiter and Carl 
has enlivened the long winter evenings at the 
farm (for the old man has given up the mill, 
and resides entirely with his darling Lina and 
her husband); and many, many a time, when 
«atience and application have overcome certain 
difficulties, or caution, foresight, and calculation 
have brought about a desired result, has Carl 
mused pleasantly over “The Probation by 
Chess.” { Eliza’ Cook’s Jour..- 
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A SUNDAY MORNING LECTURE. 


On, Nature! ever wondrous, ever new, 
Whose magic varies with each passing glance ; 
Thy common scenes are lovely as romance ; 

Thy daily life a miracle most true, 

Ever awake, our senses to entrance. 


All thon dost touch, a similar touch can give, 
And all became enchanted who touch thee : 
Thy forms, that breathe in vital energy, 

Are of such power their very shadows live, 
Till Art partakes thine immortality. 4 


°Tis Sunday morn: a bright and lovely day ! 
Come, then, with me, and mark how Nature moves 
In the broad field of Christian faiths and loves ; 
And, in a mirror, lit by her own ray, 
See how her smile al! narrow feuds reproves. 


Grey misty light the shadowy disk illumes, 
Which eways and lurches like a deck, at sea ;— 
And clouds, fields, house tops, in confusion flee, 
Till the round plane a steady blank becomes, 
And all stand round in darkness, silently. 


A mead ay pears, all bright with pasture green, 
Where moving miniatures of cattle graze : 
A Liliputian herdsman loitering strays 

Across the delicately -pictured scene ;— 
And his dog follows—searches, leaps, and plays. 


Now glides the disk ; a windmill from grey space 
Works threatening into view, with whirling arms, 
Whose fleeting shadow o’er the grass, alarms 

A group of children, coming near the place, 

Who pause—and watch the giant’s dangerous charms! 


The miller’s wife in the trim garden stands, 

And trains the tangled honeysuckle bowers ; 

Then stoops.—Ah, see! are those enchanted flowers, 
Which now she gathers in her tiny hands, 

And shakes them clear from recent spring-tide showers? 


A promenade—with many a varied group: 
Ladies in undalating robes—young maids, 
Old men, and boys—all living, yet all shades! 

And now a child comes with a rolling hoop ! 
’Tis gone-’tis here again—it nears—it fades ! 


Now, in a sandy bay upon the shore, 
Two lovers enter slowly ;—all unseen, 
As they believe—bending with tender mien— 
Hand clasping hand, and looks that tell far more, 
While thus they pass, and glide beyond the scene. 





A pier slides in !—the masons chip the stone, 
And near them stands a sun-burnt sailor-boy : 
A horse and cart, no larger than a toy, 

Move onwards, while a distant kite is blown 

_ Among the clouds, and dances as in joy. 


The harbour, with the shipping ;—masts and spam, 
And miniatares of men, and boys in boats, 
Who row across ; and now all darkly floats 
Black smoke along the air—yon steamer roars ! 
But of her storm-song spell-bound are the notes. 


Silence and wonder, darkness, and soft light, 
Surround us—fill us with their influence ; 
We feel strange pleasure, like a novel sense 
Derived from Art and Natare—Science, Sight— 
Which God permits, in His munificence. 


Ci ward, disk ;—and now we're in the bay, 
: a!) its tossing billows, life, and foam ; 
a-gull soars above its briny home, 
Descending now, to swim amidst the spray ; 
Now rising, o’er the masts and cliffs to roam. 


Hither the steamer beats her noiseless way ! 
Real—yet silent, as ’t were all a dream! 
Men, engines, motion, colour—as we deem 

Proofs of reality—doth she display ;— 

Yet "tis a picture passing o’er a screen ! 


She steams along—her passengers we scan— 
She hoists a sail—she tacks—a very sprite 
Smiting the waters backward in her flight ; 
Her size, from stem to stern, not half a span! 
And thus she works her way beyond our sight, 


The lone sea-shore. The tide is coming in, 
And breaks in rows of silver-gushing waves, 
As silently as spirits rise from graves! 

And all is raptare—with no earthly din,— 
Nor e’en a whisper from the hollow caves. 


Divine, bright solitude of soundless motion, 
Whose foam, like year on year, flows up the sliore ! 
Imagination loves thee evermore, 

Bowing itself in this reflected ocean, 
God’s slightest shadow truly to adore ! 


Again the sea-gull passes through the sky— 
Dips in the surge, and beats her sparkling wings! 
Rises aloft in widening oval rings! 
Down-slanting near dark rocks, she now doth fly, 
And a white wavering line, soft gleaming, flings. 


Once more green meads, with cattle grazing round! 
A mimic orbit have we traversed, fleet ! 
Are we awake? This earth—these moving feet— 
Seem perfect ; yet no odour, taste, touch, sound ! 
The real and the visionary meet ! 


Tis a new planet-surface we behold! 
Oor own—yet not our own—diminished—dumb ; 
A world of dream-like coloured shadows eome— 
And go—more exquisite than e’er was told 
By pen or pencil ; yet they have no home. 


Their birth is from the darkness into light ; 
But into darkness when their forms return, 
For them no spheric installations burn— 

No glories treasured in the ecstatic night ; 
Poor pilgrims are they of earth’s shows extern ! 


Not so, the substances that lend them life ; 
Not so, the human images that give 
These fleeting miniatures the meaus to live ; 
For we are born with inward essence rife, 
Both subst and shad to survive, 
(Household Words. 
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I nave often noticed that almost every one 
has his own individual small economies— 
careful habits of saving fractions of pennies 
in some one peculiar direction—any dis- 
turbance of which annoys him more than 
spending shillings or pounds on some real 
extravagance. An old gentleman of my 
acquaintance, who took the intelligence of the 
failure of a Joint-Stock Bank, in which some 
of his money was invested, with stoical 
mildness, worried his family all through a 
long summer's day, because one of them had 
torn (instead of cutting) out the written leaves 
of his now useless bank-book ; of course, the 
corresponding pages at the other end came 
out as well; and this little unnecessary 
waste of paper (his private economy) ehafed 
him more than all the loss of his money. 
Envelopes fretted his soul terribly when they 
first came in; the only way in whieh he 
could reconcile himself to such waste of his 
cherished article, was by patiently turning 
inside out all that were sent to him, and so 
making them serve again. Even now, though 
tamed by age, I see him casting wistful 
glances at his daughters when they send a 
whole instead of a half sheet of note-paper, 
with the three lines of acceptance to an in- 
vitation, written on only one of the sides. | 
am not above owning that I have this human 
weakness myself. String is my foible. My 
pockets get full of little hanks of it, picked 
up and twisted together, ready for uses that 
never come. I! am seriously annoyed if any 
one cuts the string of a parcel, instead of 
patiently and faithfully undoing it fold by 
fold. How people can bring themselves to 
use Indian-rubber rings, which are a sort of 
deification of string, as lightly as they do, I 
cannot imagine. Tio me an _ Indian-rubber 
ring is a precious treasure. I have one which 
is not new; one that I pieked up off the 
floor, nearly six years ago. I have really 
tried to use it; but my heart failed me, and 
I could not commit the extravagance. 

Small pieces of butter grieve others. They 
eannot attend to conversation, because of 
the annoyance occasioned by the habit which 
some people have of invariably taking more 
butter than they want. Have you not seen 
the anxious look (almost mesmeric) which 
such persons fix on the article? They would 
feel it a relief if they might bury it out of 
their sight, by popping it into their own 
mouths, and swallowing it down; and they 
are really made happy if the person on whose 
plate it iies unused, suddenly breaks off a 
piece of toast (which he does not want at all) 
and eats up his butter. They think that this 
is not waste. 

Now Miss Matey Jenkyns was chary of 
candles. We had many devices to use as 
few as possible. In the winter afternoons 
she would sit knitting for two or three hours; 
she could do this in the dark, or by fire-light; 
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and, when I asked if I might not ring for 
candles to finish stitching my wristbands, she 
told me to “ keep blind-man’s holiday.” They 
were usually brought in with tea; but we 
only burnt one at a time. As we lived in 
constant preparation for a friend who might 
come in any evening (but who never did), it 
required some contrivance to keep our two 
candles of the same length, ready to be 
lighted, and to look as if we burnt two 
always. The candles took it in turns; and, 
whatever we might be talking about or doing, 
Miss Matey’s eyes were habitually fixed upon 
the candle, ready to jump up and extinguish 
it, and to light the other before they had 
become too uneven in length to be restored 
to equality in the course of the evening. 

One night, I remember that this candle 
economy? particularly annoyed me. I had 
been very much tired of my compulsory 
“blind-man’s holiday,” especially as Miss 
Matey had fallen asleep, and I did not like 
to stir the fire, and run the risk of awakenin 
her; so I could not even sit on the rug, an 
scorch myseif with sewing by firelight, ac- 
cording to my usual custom. J fancied Miss 
Matey must be dreaming of her early life; 
for she spoke one or two words, in her uneasy 
sleep, bearing reference to persons who were 
dead. long before. ° When Martha brought in 
the lighted candle and tea, Miss Matey started 
into wakefulness, with a strange bewildered 
look around, as if we were not the people she 
expected to see about her. There was a little 
sad expression that shadowed her face as she 
recognised me; but immediately afterwards 
she tried to give me her usual smile. All 
through tea-time, her talk ran upon the days 
of her childhood and youth. Perhaps this 
reminded her of the desirableness of looking 
over all the old family letters, and destroying 
such as ought not to be allowed to fall inte 
the hands of strangers; for she had often 
spoken of the necessity of this task, but had 
always shrunk from it, with a timid dread of 
something painful. To-night, however, she 
rose up after tea, and went for them—in the 
dark; for she piqued herself on the precise 
neatness of all her chamber arrangements, 
and used to look uneasily at me, when I 
lighted a bed-candle to go to another room 
for enything. When she returned, there was 
a faint, pleasant smell of Tonquin beans in 
the room. I had always noticed this scent 
about any of the things which had belonged 
to her mother; and many-of the letters were 
addressed to her—yellow bundles of love- 
letters, sixty or seventy years old. 

Miss Matey undid-the packet with a sigh ; 
but she stifled it directly, as if it were 
hardly right to regret the flight of time, or 
of life either. We agreed to look them over 
separately, each taking a different letter out 
of the same bundle, and describing its con- 
tents to the other, before destroying it. I 
never knew what sad work the reading of 
old letters was before that evening, though I 
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could hardly tell why. The letters were as 
happy as letters could be—at least those early 
letters were. There was in them a vivid and 
intense sense of the present time, which 
seemed so strong and full as if it could never 
pass away, and as if the warm, living hearts 
that so expressed themselves could never die, 
and be as nothing to the sunny earth, I 
should have felt less melancholy, I believe, if 
the letters had been more so. I saw the tears 
quietly stealing down the well-worn furrows 
of Miss Matey’s cheeks, and her spectacles 
often wanted wiping. I trusted at last that 
she would light the other candle, for my own 
eyes were rather dim, and I wanted more 
light to see the pale, faded ink; but no—even 
through her tears, she saw and remembered 
her little economical ways. 

The earliest set of letters were two bundles 
tied together, and ticketed (in Miss Jenkyns’s 
handwriting), “ Letters interchanged between 
my ever-honoured father and my dearly- 
beloved mother, prior to their marriage, in 
July, 1764.” I should guess that the Rector 
of Cranford was about twenty-seven years 
of age when he wrote those letters; and Miss 
Matey told me that her mother was just 
eighteen at the time of her wedding. With 
my idea of the Rector, derived from a picture 
in the dining parlour, stiff and stately, in a huge 
full-bottomed wig, with gown, cassock, and 
bands, and his hand upon a copy of the only 
sermon he ever published,—it was strange to 
read these letters. They were full of eager, 
passionate ardour; short homely sentences, 
right fresh from the heart; (very different 
from the grand Latinised, Johnsonian style 
of the printed sermon, preached before some 
Juage at Assize time.) His letters were a 
curious contrast to those of his girl-bride. 
She was evidently rather annoyed at his 
demands upon her for expressions of love, 
and could not quite understand what he 
meant by repeating the same thing over in 
so many different wavs; but what she was 
quite clear about was her longing for a white 
“Paduasay,”—whatever that might be; and 
six or seven letters were principally occupied in 
asking her lover to use his influence with her 
parents (who evidently kept her in good 
order) to obtain this or that article of dress, 
more especially the white “Paduasay.” He 
cared nothing how she was dressed; she was 
always lovely enough for him, as he took 
pains to assure her, when she begged him to 
express in his answers a predilection for 
particular pieces of finery, in order that she 
might show what he said to her parents. 
But at length he seemed to find out that 
she would not be married till she had a 
“trousseau” to her mind; and then he sent 
her a letter, which had evidently accompanied 
a whole box full of finery, and in which he 
requested that she might be dressed in every- 
thing her heart desired. This was the first 
letter, ticketed in a frail, delicate hand, 
“From my dearest John.” Shortly after- 





wards they were married,—I suppose, from 
the intermission in their correspondence. 

“We must burn them, I think,” said Miss 
Matey, looking doubtfully at me. “No one 
will care for them when I am gone.” And 
one by one she dropped them into the middle 
of the fire; watching each blaze up, die 
out, and rise away, in faint, white, ghostly 
semblance, up the chimney, before she gave 
up another to the same fate. The room was 
light enough now; but J, like her, was fasci- 
nated into watching the destruction of those 
letters, into which the honest warmth of a 
manly heart had been poured forth. 

The next letter, likewise docketed by Miss 
Jenkyns, was endorsed, “Letter of pious 
congratulation and exhortation from my 
venerable grandfather to my mother, on occa- 
sion of my own birth. Also some practical 
remarks on the desirability of keeping warm 
the extremities of infants, from my excellent 
grandmother.” 

The first part was, indeed, a severe and 
forcible picture of the responsibilities of 
mothers, and a warning against the evils that 
were in the world, and lying in ghastly wait 
for the little baby of two days old. His wife 
did not write, said the old gentleman, be- 
cause he had forbidden it, she being indisposed 
with a sprained ancle, which (he said) quite 
incapacitated her from holding a pen. How- 
ever, at the foot of the page was a small “ T. 0.,” 
and on turning it over, sure enough there 
was a letter to “my dear, dearest Molly,” 
begging her, when she left her room, what- 
ever she did, to go up stairs before going 
down; and telling her to wrap her baby’s 
feet up in flannel, and keep it warm by the 
fire, although it was summer, for babies were 
so tender, 

It was pretty to see from the letters, which 
were evidently exchanged with some fre- 
quency between the young mother and the 
grandmother, how the girlish vanity was 
being weeded out of her heart by love for 
her baby. The white “Paduasay” figured 
again in the letters, with almost as much 
vigour as before. In one, it was being made 
into a christening cloak for the baby. It 
decked it when it went with its parents to 
spend a day or two at Arley Hall. It added 
to its charms when it was “the prettiest 
little baby that ever was seen. Dear mother, 
I wish you could see her! Without any 
parshality, I do think she will grow up a 
regular bewty!” I thought of Miss Jen- 
kyns, grey, withered, and wrinkled; and I 
wondered if her mother had known her in 
the courts of heaven; and then I knew that 
she had, and that they stood there in angelic 
guise, 

There was a great gap before any of the 
rector’s letters appeared. And then his 
wife had changed her mode of endorsement, 
it was no longer from “ dearest John; ” it 
was from “My honoured Husband.” The 
letters were written on occasion of the publi- 
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cation of the same Sermon which was repre- 
sented in the picture. The preaching before 
“My Lord Judge,” and the “publishing by 
request,” was evidently the culminating 
point—the event, of his life. It had been 
necessary for him to go up to London to 
superintend it through the press. Man 

friends had to be called upon, and consulted, 
before he could decide on any printer fit for 
so onerous a task; and at length it was 
arranged that J. and J. Rivingtons were to 
have the honourable responsibility. The 
worthy reetor seemed to be strung up by 
the occasion to a high literary pitch, for he 
could hardly write a letter to his wife without 
cropping out into Latin. 1 remember the 
end of one of his Jetters ran thus:—“I shall 
ever hold the virtuous qualities of my Molly 
in remembrance, dum memor ipse mei, dum 
spiritus regit artus,’ which, considering that 
the English of his correspondent was some- 
times at fault in grammar, and often in 
spelling, might be taken as a proof of how 
much he “idealised” his Molly; and, as 
Miss Jenkyns used to say, “People talk a 
great deal about idealising nowadays, what- 
ever that may mean.” But this was nothing 
to a fit of writing classical poetry, which soon 
seized him; in which his Molly figured away 
as “ Maria ;” the letter containing the carmen 
was endorsed by her, “Hebrew verses sent 
me by my honoured husband. I thowt to 
have had a letter about killing the pig, 
but must wait. Mem., to send the poetry to 
Sir Peter Arley, as my husband desires.” 
And in a post-seriptum note in his hand- 
writing, it was stated that the Ode had ap- 
peared in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Decem- 
ber, 1772. Her letters back to her husband 
(treasured as fondly by him as if they had 
been M. T. Ciceronis Epistole) were more 
satisfactory to an absent husband and father, 
thgn his could ever have been to her.. She 
told him how Deborah sewed her seam very 
neatly every day, and read to her in the 
books he had set her; how she was a very 
“ forrard,” good child, but would ask ques- 
tions her mother could not answer; but how 
she did not let herself down by saying she 
did not know, but took to stirring the fire, 
or sending the “ forrard” child on an errand. 
Matey was now the mother’s darling, and 
promised (like her sister at her age) to be a 
great beauty. I was reading this aloud to Miss 
Matey, who smiled and sighed a little at the 
hope, so fondly expressed, that “little Matey 
might not be vain, even if she were a beauty.” 

“Thad very pretty hair, my dear,” said 
Miss Matilda; “and not a bad mouth.” 
And I saw her soon afterwards adjust her 
cap and draw herself up. 

But to return to Mrs. Jenkyns’s letters. 
She told her husband about the poor in the 
parish; what homely domestic medicines 
she had administered; what kitchen physic 
she had sent. She had evidently held his 
displeasure as a rod in pickle over the heads 
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of all the ne’er-do-wells. She asked for his 
directions about the cows and pigs; and did 
not always obtain them, as I have shown 
before. 

The kind old grandfather was dead, when 
a little boy was horn, soon after the publiea- 
tion of the Sermon; but there was another 
letter of exhortation from the grandfather, 
more stringent and admonitory than ever, 
now that there was a boy to be guarded from 
the snares of the world. He deseribed all 
the various sins into which men might fall, 
until I wondered how any man ever came to 
a natural death, The gallows seemed as if it 
must have been the termination of the lives 
of most of the grandfather’s friends and ac- 
quaintance ; and I was not surprised at the 
way in which he spoke of this life being “a 
vale of tears.” 

It seemed curious that I should never have 
heard of this brother before ; but I coneluded 
that he had died young: or else surely his 
name would have been alluded to by his 
sisters. By-and-bye we came to packets of 
Miss Jenkyns’s letters. These, Miss Matey” 
did regret to burn. She said all the others 
had been only interesting to those who loved 
the writers; and that it seemed as if it 
would have hurt her to allow them to fall 
into the hands of strangers, who had not 
known her dear mother, and how good she 
was, although she did not always spell quite 
in the modern fashion ; but Deborah’s letters 
were so very superior! Any ene might 
profit by reading them. It was a long time 
since she had read Mrs. Chapone, but she 
knew she used to think that Deborah could 
have said the same things quite as well; and 
as for Mrs. Carter! people thought a deal 
of her letters, just because she had written 
Epictetus, but she was quite sure Deborah 
would never have made use of such a 
common expression as “I canna be fashed !” 

Miss Matey did grudge burning these 
letters, it was evident. She would not let 
them be carelessly passed over with any quiet 
reading, and skipping, to myself. She took 
them from me, and even lighted the second 
candle in order to read them aloud with a 
proper emphasis, and without stumbling over 
the big words. Oh dear! how I wanted facts 
instead of reflections, before those letters were 
concluded! They lasted us two nights; and 
I won't deny that I made use of the time to 
think of many other things, and yet I was 
always at my post at the end of each sentence. 
The rector’s letters, and those of his wife and 
mother-in-law, had all been tolerably short 
and pithy, written in a straight hand, with 
the lines very close together. Sometimes the 
whole letter was contained on a mere scrap of 
paper. The paper was very yellow, and the 
ink very brown; some of the sheets were (as 
Miss Matey made me observe) the old 
original Post, with the stamp in the corner, 
representing a post-boy riding for life and 
twanging his horn. The letters of Mrs. Jen- 
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kyns and her mother were fastened with a 
great round red wafer; for it was before Miss 
Edgeworth’s “ Patronage” had banished wafers 
from polite society. It was evident, from the 
tenor of what was said, that franks were in 
great request, and were even used as 2 means of 
paying debts by needy Members of Parlia- 
ment. ‘The rector sealed his epistles with an 
immense coat of arms, and showed by the care 
with which he had performed the ceremony, 
that he expected they should be cut open, not 
broken by any thoughtless or impatient hand. 
Now, Miss Jenkyns’s letters were of a later 
date in form and writing. She wrote on the 
square sheet, which we have learned to call 
old-fashioned. Her hand was admirably cal- 
culated, together with her use of many- 
syllabled words, to fill up a sheet, and then 
came the pride and delight of crossing. Poor 
Miss Matey got sadly puzzled with this, for 
the words gathered size like snow-bal!s, and 
towards the end of her letter, Miss Jenkyns 
used to become quite sesguipedalian. In 
one to her father, slightly theologieal and con- 
troversial in its tone, she had spoken of Herod, 
Tetrach of Idumea, Miss Matey read it 
“Herod Petrach of Etrorie,” and was just as 
well pleased as if she had been right. I can’t 
quite remember the date, but I think it was 
in 1805 that Miss Jenkyns wrote the longest 
series of letters; on occasion of her absence 
on a visit to some friends near Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne. These friends were intimate 
with the commandant of the garrison there, 
and heard from him of all the preparations 
that were being made to repel the invasion of 
Buonaparte, which some people imagined 
might take place at the mouth of the Tyne. 
Miss Jenkyns was evidently very much 
alarmed ; and the first part of her letters was 
often written in pretty intelligible English, con- 
veying particulars of the preparations which 
were made in the family with whom she was 
residing against the dreaded event; the 
bundles of clothes that were packed up ready 
for flight to Alston Moor (a wild hilly piece 
of ground between Northumberland and 
Cumberland) ; the signal that was to be given 
for this flight, and for the simultaneous turn- 
ing out of the volunteers under arms; which 
said signal was to consist (if I remember 
rightly) in ringing the church bells in a par- 
ticular and ominous manner, This warning 
summons was actually given, one day, when 
Miss Jenkyns and her hosts were at a dinner- 
party in Newcastle (not a very wise proceed- 
ing, if there be any truth in the moral attached 
to the fable of the Boy and the Wolf; but so 
it was,) and Miss Jenkyns, hardly recovered 
from her fright, wrote the next day to 
describe the sound, the breathless shock, the 
hurry and alarm; and then, taking breath, 
she added, “ How trivial, my dear father, do 
all our apprehensions of the last evenin 

appear, at the present moment, to calm a 
inquiring minds!” And here Miss Matey 
broke in with—* But, indeed, my dear, they 





were not at all trivial or trifling at the time. 
J] know I used to wake up in the night many 
a time, and think I heard the tramp of the 
French entering Cranford. My mother has 
sat by my bed half a night through, holding 
my hand and comforting me; and many 
people talked of hiding themselves in the salt- 
mines ;—and meat would have kept capitally 
down there, only perhaps we should have 
been thirsty. And my father preached a 
whole set of sermons on the occasion; one set 
in the mornings, all about David and Goliath, 
to spirit up the people to fighting with spades 
or bricks, if need were; and the other set 
in the afternoon, proving that Napoleon 
(that was another name for Bony, as we used 
to call him) was all the same as Apollyon and 
Abaddon. I remember, my father rather 
thought he should be asked to print this last 
set; but the parish had, perhaps, had enough 
of them with hearing.” 

Peter Marmaduke Arley Jenkyns, (“ poor 
Peter!” as Miss Matey began to call him) 
was at school at Shrewsbury by this time. 
The rector took up his pen and rubbed up 
his Latin, once more, to correspond with his 
boy. It was very clear that the lad’s were 
what are called show-letters. They were of 
a highly mental description, giving an account 
of his studies, and his intellectual hopes of 
various kinds, with an occasional quotation 
from the classics; but, now and then, the 
animal nature broke out in such a little sen- 
tence as this, evidently written in a trembling 
hurry, after the letter had been inspected: 
“ Mother, dear, do send me a cake, and put 
plenty of citron in.” The “ mother, dear,” 
probably answered her boy in the form of 
cakes and “goody,” for there were none of 
her letters among this set; but a whole col- 
lection of the rector’s, to whom the Latin in 
his boy’s letters was like a trumpet to the old 
war-horse. I do not know much about Latin, 
certainly, and it is, perhaps, an ornamental 
language; but not very useful, I think—at 
least to judge from the bits I remember out 
of the rector’s letters. One was: “You 
have not got that town in your map of Ire- 
land; but Bonus Bernardus non videt omnia, 
as the Proverbia say.” Presently it became 
very evident that “poor Peter” got himself 
into many scrapes. There were letters of 
stilted penitence to his father, for some wrong- 
doing ; and, among them all, was a badly- 
written, badly-sealed, badly-directed, blotted 
note—“ My dear, dear, dear, dearest mother, 
I will be a better boy—I will, indeed; but 
don’t, please, be ill for me; I am not worth it; 
but I will be good, darling mother.” 

Miss Matey could not speak for erying, 
after she had read this note. She gave it to 
me in silence, and then got up and took it to 
her sacred recesses in her own room, for fear, 
by any chance, it might get burnt. “Poor 
Peter,” she said; “he was always in scrapes; 
he was too easy. They 'ed him wrong, and 
then left him in the lurch. But he was too 
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fond of mischief. He could never resist a 
joke, Poor Peter!” 

Poor Peter’s career lay before him rather 
pleasantly mapped out by kind friends, but 
Bonus Bernardus non videl omnia, in this map 
too. He was to win honours at Shrewsbury 
School, and carry them thick to Cambridge, 
and after that, a living awaited him, the gift 
of his godfather, Sir Peter Arley. Poor Peter! 
his lot in life was very different to what his 
friends had hoped and planned. Miss Matey 
told me all about it, and I think it was a relief 
to her when she had done so. He was the 
darling of his mother, who seemed to dote on 
all her children, though she was, perhaps, a 
little afraid of Deborah’s superior acquire- 
ments. Deborah was the favourite of her father, 
and when Peter disappointed him, she became 
his pride. The sole honor Peter brought 
away from Shrewsbury, was the reputation of 
being the best good fellow that ever was, and of 
being the captain of the school in the art of 
practical joking. His father was disappointed, 
but set about remedying the matter in a 
manly way. He could not afford to send 
Peter to read with any tutor, but he could 
read with him himself; and Miss Matey told 
me much of the awful preparations in the 
way of dictionaries and lexicons that were 
made in her father’s study the morning 
Peter began. 

“My poor mother!” said she. “I remem- 
ber how she used to stand in the hall, just 
near enough to the study-door to catch the 
tone of my father’s voice. I could tell, ina 
moment, if all was going right, by her face. 
And it did go right for a long time.” 

“What went wrong at last?” 
“That tiresome Latin, I dare say.” 

“No! it was not the Latin. Peter was in 
high favour with my father, for he worked 
up well for him. But he seemed to think 
that the Cranford people might be joked 
about, and made fun of, und they did not like 
it; nobody does. He was always hoaxing 
them ; ‘hoaxing’ is not a pretty word, my dear, 
and I hope you won't tell your father I used 
it, for I should not like him to think that I 
was not choice in my language, after living 
with such a woman as Deborah. And be sure 
you never use it yourself. I don’t know how 
it slipped out of my mouth, except it was that 
I was thinking of poor Peter, and it was 
always his expression. But he was a very 
gentlemanly boy in many things. He was 
like dear Captain Brown in always being 
ready to help any old person or achild. Still, 
he did like joking and making fun; and he 
seemed to think the old ladies in Cranford 
would believe anything. There were many 
old ladies living here then; we are principally 
ladies now, I know ; but we are not so old as 
the ladies used to be when I was a girl. I 
could laugh to think of some of Peter's jokes. 
No! my dear, [ won’t tell you of them, be- 
cause they might not shock you as they 
ought to do; and they were very shocking. 


said I. 
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He even took in my father onee, by dressin 
himself up as a lady who was passing throu 
the town and wished to see the tor of 
Cranford, ‘who had published that admirable 
Assize Sermon.’ Peter said, he was awfully 
frightened himself when he saw how my 
father took it all in, and even offered to copy 
out all his Napoleon Buonaparte sermons for 
her—him, I mean—no, her, for Peter was a 
lady then. He told me he was more terrified 
than he ever was before, all the time my 
father was speaking. He did not think my 
father would have believed him; and yet if 
he had not, it would have been a sad thing 
for Peter. As it was, he was none so glad of 
it, for my father kept him hard at work copy- 
ing out all those twelve Buonaparte sermons 
for the lady—that was for Peter himself, you 
know. He was the lady. And once when 
he wanted to go fishing, Peter said, * Confound 
the woman!’—very bad language, my dear ; 
but Peter was not always so guarded as he 
should have been; but my father was. so 
angry with him, it nearly frightened me out 
of my wits; and yet I could hardly keep from 
laughing at the little curtsies Peter kept 
making, quite slyly, whenever my father 
spoke of the lady’s excellent taste and sound 
discrimination.” 

“Did Miss Jenkyns know of these tricks ?” 
said I. 

“Oh no! Deborah would have been too 
much shocked. No! no one knew but L 
I wish I had always known of Peter’s plans; 
but sometimes he did not tell me. He used 
to say the old ladies in the town wanted 
something to talk about; but I don’t think 
they did. They had the St. James’s Chroni- 
cle three times a-week, just as we have now, 
—the very same advantages we have, and we 
have plenty to say; and I remember the 
clacking noise there always was when some 
of the ladies got together. But, probably, 
school-boys talk more than ladies.. At last 
there was a terrible sad thing happened.” 
Miss Matey got up, went to the door, and 
opened it; no one was there. She rang the 
bell for Martha; and when Martha came, her 
mistress told her to go for eggs to a farm at 
the other end of the town. 

“TI will lock the door after you, Martha, 
You are not afraid to go, are you?” 

“No, Ma'am, not at all; Jem Hearn will 
be only too proud to go with me.” 

Miss Matey drew herself up, and, as soon 
as we were alone, she wished that Martha 
had more maidenly reserve. 

“We'll put out the candle, my dear. We 
can talk just as well by fire-light, you know. 
There! well! you see, Deborah had gone 
from home for a fortnight or so; it was a 
very still quiet day, ] remember, overhead ; 
and the lilaes were all in flower, so I suppose 
it was spring. My father had gone out to 
see some sick people in the parish ; I recollect 
seeing him leave the house, with his wig and 
shovel-hat, and cane. What possessed our 
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poor Peter, I don’t know; he had the sweet- 
est temper, and yet he always seemed to like 
to plague Deborah. She never laughed at 
his jokes, and thought him ungenteel, and 
not careful enough about improviag his 
mind ; and that vexed him. 

* Well! he went to her room, it seems, and 
dressed himself in her old gown, and shawl, 
and bonnet; just the things she used to wear 
in Cranford, and was known by everywhere; 
and he made the pillow into a fittle—-you are 
sure you locked the door, my dear, for I should 
not like any one to hear—into—into—a little 
baby, with white long clothes. It was only, 
as he told me afterwards, to make something 
to talk about in the town: he never thought 
of it as affecting Deborah. And he went and 
walked up and down in the Filbert. walk, just 
half hidden by the rails, and half seen; and 
he cuddled his pillow, just like a baby; and 
talked to it all the nonsense people do. Oh 
dear! and my father came stepping stately 
up the street, as he always did; and what 
should he see but a little black crowd of 
people—I dare say as many as twenty—all 
peeping through his garden rails. So he 
thought, at first, they were only looking at a 
new rhododendron that was in full bloom, and 
that he was very proud of; and he walked 
slower, that they might have more time to 
admire. And he wondered if he could make 
out a sermon from the occasion, and thought, 
perhaps, there was some relation between the 
rhododendrons and the lilies of the field. My 
poor father! When he came nearer, he 
began to wonder that they did not see him; 
but their heads were all so close together, 
peeping and peeping! My father was amongst 
them, meaning, he said, to ask thern to walk 
into the garden with him, and admire the 
beautiful vegetable production, when—oh, my 
dear! Itremble to think of it, he looked 
through the rails himself, and saw— I don’t 
know what he thought he saw, but old Clare 
told me his face went quite grey-white with 
anger, and his eyes blazed out under his 
frowning black brows; and he spoke out—oh, 
so terribly! and bade them all stop where 
they were—not one of them to go, not one 
to stir a step; and, swift as light, he was 
in at the garden door, and down the Filbert 
walk, and seized hold of poor Peter, and tore 
his clothes off his back—bonnet, shawl, gown, 
and all—and threw the pillow among the 
people over the railings: and then he was 
very, very angry indeed; and before all the 
people he lifted up his eane, and flogged 
Peter! My dear! that boy’s trick, on that 
sunny day, when all seemed going straight 
and well, broke my mother’s heart, and 
changed my father for life. It did, indeed. 
Old Clare said, Peter looked as white as my 
father; and stood as still as a statue to be 
flogged; and my father struck hard! When 
my father stopped t- take breath, Peter said 
‘Have you de wh, Sir?’ quite hoarsely, 
and still stanv _J quiet. don’t know 
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what my father said—or if he said anything. 
But old Clare said, Peter turned to where the 
people outside the railing were and made 
them a low bow, as grand and as grave as 
any gentleman; and then walked slowly into 
the house. I wasin the store-room, helping 
my mother to make cowslip-wine. I cannot 
abide the wine now, nor the scent of the 
flowers ; they turn me sick and faint, as they 
did that day, when Peter came in, looking as 
haughty as any man—indeed, looking like a 
man, not like a boy. ‘Mother!’ he said, 
‘IT am come to say, God bless you for ever.’ 
I saw his lips quiver, as he spoke; and I 
think he durst not say anything more loving, 
for the purpose that was in his heart. She 
looked at him rather frightened, and won- 
dering, and asked him what was to do? He 
did not smile or speak, but put his arms 
round her, and kissed her as if he did not 
know how to leave off; and before she could 
speak again, he was gone. We talked it over, 
and could not understand it, and she bade 
me go and seek my father, and ask what it 
was all about. I found him walking up and 
down, looking very highly displeased. 

**Tell your mother I have flogged Peter, 
and that he richly deserved it.’ 

“T durst not ask any more questions. When 
I told my mother, she sat down, quite faint, 
for a minute. I remember, a few days after, 
[ saw the poor, withered coWwslip-flowers 
thrown out to the leaf-heap, to decay and die 
there. There was no making of cowslip-wine 
that year at the Rectory, nor, indeed, ever 
after. Presently my mother went to my 
father. I know I thought of Queen Esther 
and King Ahasuerus; for my mother was 
very pretty and delicate-looking, and my 
father looked as terrible as King Ahasuerus. 
Some time after, they came out together; and 
then my mother told me what had happened, 
and that she was going up to Peter’s room, 
at my father’s desire—though she was not to 
tell Peter this—to talk the matter over with 
him. But no Peter was there. We looked 
over the house; no Peter was there! Even 
my father, who had not liked to join in the 
search at first, helped us before long. The 
Rectory was a very old house: steps up into 
a room ; steps down into a room, all through. 
At first, my mother went calling low and 
soft—as if to reassure the poor boy— Peter ! 
Peter, dear! its only me;’ but, by-and- 
bye, as the servants came back from the 
errands my father had sent them, in dif- 
ferent directions, to find where Peter was— 
as we found he was not in the garden, nor the 
hayloft, nor anywhere about—my mother’s 
ery grew louder and wilder—‘Peter! Peter, 
my darling! where are you?’ for then she 
felt and understood that that long kiss meant 
some sad kind of ‘good-bye.’ The afternoon 
went on, my mother never resting, but seeking 
again and again in every possible place that 
had been looked into twenty times before; 
nay, that she had looked into over and over 
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again herself. My father sat with his head 
in his hands, not ‘speaking, except when his 
messengers came in, bringing no tidings: 
then he lifted up his face so strong and sad, 
and told them to go again in some new di- 
rection. My mother kept passing from room 
to room, in and out of the house, moving 
noiselessly, but never ceasing. Neither she 
nor my father durst leave the house, which 
was the meeting-place for all the messengers. 
At last (and it was nearly dark), my father 
rose up. He took hold of my mother’s arm, 
as she came with wild, sad pace, through one 
door, and quickly towards another. She 
started at the touch of his hand, for she had 
forgotten all in the world but Peter. 

“*Molly!’ said he, ‘I did not think all this 
would happen.’ He looked into her face fir 
comfort—her poor face, all wild and white ; 
for neither she nor my father had dared to 
acknowledge—much less act upon—the terror 
that was in their hearts, lest Peter should 
have made away with himself. My father 
saw no conscious look in his wife’s hot, dreary 
eyes, and he missed the sympathy that she 
had always been ready to give him, strong 
man as he was; and at the dumb despair in 
her face, his tears began to flow. But when 
she saw this, a gentle sorrow came over her 
countenance, and she said, ‘Dearest John! 
don’t cry ; come with me, and we’ll find him, 
almost as cheerfully as if she knew where he 
was; and she took my father’s great hand 
in her little soft one, and led him along, the 
tears dropping, as he walked on that same 
unceasing, weary walk, from room to room, 
through house and garden. Oh! how I 
wished for Deborah! J had no time for 
crying, for now all seemed to depend on me. 
I wrote for Deborah to come home. I sent 
a message privately to that same Mr. Hol- 
brook’s house—poor Mr. Holbrook!—you 
know who I mean. I don’t mean I sent a 
message to him, but I sent one that I could 
trust, to know if Peter was at his house. For 
at one time Mr. Holbrook was an occasional 
visitor at the Rectory—you know he was 
Miss Pole’s cousin—and he had been very 
kind to Peter, and taught him how to fish— 
he was very kind to everybody, and I thought 
Peter might have gone off there. But Mr. 
Holbrook was from home, and Peter had 
never been seen, It was night now; but 
the doors were al] wide open, and my father 
and mother walked on and on; it was more 
than an hour since he had joined her, and I 
don’t believe they had ever spoken all that 
time. I was getting the parlour fire lighted, 
and one of the servants was preparing tea, 
for I wanted them to have something to eat 
and drink and warm them, when old Clare 
asked to speak to me. 

«“¢T have borrowed the nets from the weir, 
Miss Matey. Shall we drag the ponds to- 
night, or wait for the morning ? 

“] remember staring in his face to gather 
his meaning; and when I did, I laughed out 





loud. The horror of that new thought—our 
bright, darling Peter, cold, and stark, and 
dead! I remember the ring of my own 
laugh now. 

“The next day Deborah was at home before 
I was myself again. She would not have 
been se weak to give way as I had done; but 
my screams (my horrible laughter had ended 
in crying) had roused my sweet dear mother, 
whose poor wandering wits were called back 
and collected, as soon as a child needed her 
care, She and Deborah sat by my bedside; 
I knew by the looks of each that there had 
been no news of Peter—no awful, ghastly 
news, which was what I most had dreaded in 
my dull state between sleeping and waken- 
ing. The same result of all the searching had 
brought something of the same relief to my 
mother, to whom, I am sure, the» thought 
that Peter might even then be hanging dead in 
some of the familiar home places, had caused 
that never-ending walk of yesterday. Her soft 
eyes never were the same again after that; 
they had always a restless, craving look, as if 
seeking for what they could not find. Oh! 
it was an awful time; coming down like a 
thunderbolt on the still sunny day, when the 
lilaes were all in bloom.” 

“ Where was Mr. Peter?” said I. 

“He had made his way to Liverpool ; and 
there was war then; and some of the king’s 
ships lay off the mouth of the Mersey; and 
they were only too glad to have a fine likely 
boy such as him (five foot nine he was) come 
to oifer himself. The captain wrote to my 
father, and Peter wrote to my mother. Stay! 
those letters will be somewhere here.” 

We lighted the candle, and found the eap- 
tain’s letter, and Peter's too. And we also 
found a little simple begging-letter from 
Mrs. Jenkyns to Peter, addressed to him at 
the house of an old schoolfellow, whither 
she fancied he might have gone. They had 
returned it unopened; and unopened it had 
remained ever since, having been inadver- 
tently put by among the other letters of that 
time. This is it:— 


“ My dearest Peter, 

“You did not think we should be so 
sorry as we are, | know, or you would never 
have gone away. You are too good. Your 
father sits and sighs till my heart aches to 
hear him. He cannot hold up his head for 
grief; and yet he only did what he thought 
waa right. Perhaps he has been too severe, 
and perhaps I have not been kind enough; 
but God knows how we love you, my dear 
only boy. Dor looks so sorry you are gone. 
Come back, and make us happy, who love you 
so much. I know you will come back.” 


But Peter never came back. That spring 
day was the last time he ever saw father or 
mother. The writer of the letter—the last 
—the only person who had ever seen what 
was written in it, was dead long ago—and I, 
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a stranger, not born at the time when this 
oceurrence took place, was the one to open it. 

The captain’s letter summoned the father 
and mother to Liverpool instantly, if they 
wished to see their boy; and by some of the 
wild chances of life, the captain’s letter had 
been detained somewhere, somehow. Miss 
Matey went on:—‘And it was race-time, 
and all the post-horses at Cranford were 
gone to the races; but my father and mother 
set off in our own gig,—and, oh! my dear, 
they were too late—the ship was gone. And 
now read Peter’s letter to my mother.” 

It was fall of love, and sorrow, and pride 
in his new profession, and a sore sense of his 
disgrace in the eyes of the people at Cranford; 
but ending with a passionate entreaty that 
she would come and see him before he left the 
Mersey:—* Mother! we may go into battle. I 
hope we shall, and lick those French; but I 
must see you again before that time!” 

“ And she was too late,” said Miss Matey; 
“too late!” 

We sat in silence, pondering on the full 
meaning of those sad, sad words. At length 
I asked Miss Matey to tell me how her 
mother bore it. 

“Oh!” she said, “she was patience itself. 
She had never been strong, and this weakened 
her terribly. My father used to sit looking 
at her: far more sad than she was. He 
seemed as if he could look at nothing else 
when she was by; and he was so humble,— 
so very gentle, now. He would, perhaps, 
speak in his old way—laying down the law, 
as it were—and then, in a minute or two, he 
would come round and put his hand on our 
shoulders, and ask us in a low voice if he 
had said anything to hurt us? I did not 
wonder at his speaking so to Deborah, for 
she was so clever; but I could not bear to 
hear him talking so to me. 

“ But, you see, he saw what we did not— 
that it was killing my mother. Yes! killing 
her—(put out the candle, my dear! I can 
talk better in the dark)—for she was but a 
frail woman, and ill fitted to stand the fright 
and shock she had gone through; and she 
would smile at him, and comfort him, not in 
words, but in her looks and tones, which 
were always cheerful when he was there. 
And she would speak of how she thought 
Peter stood a good chance of being admiral 
very soon—he was so brave and clever; and 
how she thought of seeing him in his navy 
uniform, and what sort of hats admirals 
wore, and how much more fit he was to be 
a sailor than a clergyman; and all in that 
way, just to make my father think she was 
quite glad of what came of that unlucky 
morning’s work, and the flogging, which was 
always in his mind, as we all knew. But, 
oh, my dear! the bitter, bitter crying she 
had when she was alone;—and at last, as 
she grew weaker, she could not keep her 
tears in, when Deborah or me was by, and 
would give us message after messaye for 
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Peter,—(his ship had gone to the Mediter- 
ranean, or somewhere down there, and then 
he was ordered off to India, and there was no 
overland route then) ;—but she still said 
that no one knew whiere their death lay in 
wait, and that we were not to think hers 
was near. We did not think it, but we knew 
it,as we saw her fading away. 

“Well, my dear, it’s very foolish of me, I 
know, when in all likelihood I am so near 
seeing her again.” But Miss Matey was 
not foolish, poor dear thing! 

* And only think, love! the very day after 
her death—for she did not live quite a twelve- 
month after Peter went away—the very day 
after—came a parcel for her from India— 
from her poor boy. It was a large, soft, white 
India shawl, with just a little narrow border 
all round; just what my mother would have 
liked. We thought it might rouse my father, 
for he had sat with her hand in his all night 
long; so Deborah took it in to him, and 
Peter’s letter to her, and all. At first, he took 
no notice; and we tried to make a kind of 
light careless talk about the shawl, opening it 
out and admiring it. Then neers: he got 
up, apd spoke :— She shall be buried in it,’ he 
said; ‘Peter shall have that comfort; and 
she would have liked it.’ Well! perhaps it 
was not reasonable, but what could we do or 
say? One gives people in grief their own way. 
He took it up and felt it—‘It is just such a 
shawl as she wished for when she was married, 
and her mother did not give it her. I did not 
know of it till after, or she should have had 
it—she should; but she shall have it now.’ 

“ My mother looked so lovely in her death! 
She was always pretty, and how she looked 
fair, and waxen, and young—younger than 
Deborah, as she stood trembling and shiver- 
ing by her. We decked her in the long soft 
folds; she lay, smiling, as if pleased; and 
people came—all Cranford eame—to beg to 
see her, for they had loved her dearly—as well 
they might; and the country-women brought 
posies; old Clare’s wife brought some white 
violets, and begged they might lie on her 
breast. 

“ Deborah said to me, the day of my mother’s 
funeral, that if she had a hundred offers, she 
never would marry and leave my father. It 
was not very likely she would have so many— 
I don’t know that she had one; but it was 
not less to her credit to say so. She was 
such a daughter to my father, as I think there 
never was, before or since. His eyes failed 
him, and she read book after book, and wrote, 
and copied, and was always at his service in 
any parish business, She couid do many more 
things than my poor mother could; she even 
once wrote a letter to the bishop for my 
father. But he missed my mother sorely ; the 
whole parish noticed it. Not that he was less 
active; I think he was more so, snd more 
patient in helping every one. I did all I 
could to set Deborah at liberty to be with 
him; for I knew I was good for little, and 
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that my best work in the world was to do 
odd jobs quietly, and set others at liberty. 
But my father was a changed man.” 

“Did Mr. Peter ever come home?” 

“Yes, once. He came home a Lieutenant; 
he did not get to be Admiral. And he and 
my father were such friends! My father 
took him into every house in the parish, he 
was so proud of him. He never walked out 
without Peter’s arm to lean upon. Deborah 
used to smile (I don’t think we ever laughed 
again after my mother’s death), and say she 
was quite put in a corner. Not but what my 
father always wanted her when there was 
letter-writing, or reading, to be done, or any- 
thing to be settled.” 

“ And then?” said I, after a pause, 

“Then Peter went to sea again; and 
by-and-bye, my father died, blessing us both, 
and thanking Deborah for all she had been 
to him; and, of course, our circumstances 
were changed ; and, instead of living at the 
Rectory, and keeping three maids and a man, 
we had to come to this small house, and be 
content with a servant-of-all-work; but, as 
-Deborah used to say, we have always lived 
genteeily, even if circumstances have com- 
pelled us to simplicity—Poor Deborah !” 

“ And, Mr. Peter?’ asked I. 

“ Oh, there was some great war in India— 
I forget what they call it—and we have never 
heard of Peter since then. I believe he is 
dead, myself; and it sometimes fidgets me 
that we have never put on mourning for him. 
And then, again, when I sit by myself, and all 
the house is still, I think I hear his step 
coming up the street, and my heart begins to 
flutter and beat; but the sound always 
goes past—and Peter never comes. That's 
Martha back? No! J’ll go, my dear; I 
can always find my way in the dark, you 
know. And a blow of fresh air at the door 
will do my head good, and it’s rather got a 
trick of aching.” So she pattered off. 1 had 
lighted the candle, to give the room a cheerful 
appearance against her return. 

“ Was it Martha?” asked I. 

“Yes. AndIam rather uncomfortable, for 
I heard such a strange noise just as I was 
opening the door.” 

“When?” I asked, for her eyes were 
round with affright. 

“In the street—just outside—it sounded 
like— 

“Talking?” I put in, as she hesitated a 
little 


“No! kissing—” [Household Words. 


Serrcep in Lirs.—We often speak of being 
settled in life—we might ag well think of cast- 
ing anchor in the midst of the Avantic Ocean, 
or talk of the permanent situation of a stone 
that is rolling down a hill. 

A man, caught in a railroad collision, re- 
marked that presence of mind might be good, 
but absence of body w»s better. 
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Some characters are a puzzle to history, and 
none is more so than that of Robespierre. Ac- 
cording to popular belief, this personage was 
a bloodthirsty monster, a vulgar tyrant, who 
committed the most unheard-of enormities, 
with the basely selfish object of raising himself 
to supreme power—of becoming the Cromwell 
of the Revolution. Considering that Robes- 
pierre was for five years—1789 to 1794—a 
prime leader in the political movements in 
France; that for a length of time he was per- 
sonally concerned in sending a hundred and 
fifty heads to the scaffold per diem; and that 
the Reign of Terror ceased immediately on his 
overthrow—it is not surprising that his charac- 
ter is associated with all that is villanous and 
detestable. Nevertheless, as the obscurities 
of the great revolutionary drama clear up, a 
strange suspicion begins to be entertained, that 
the popular legend respecting Robespierre is 
in a considerable degree fallacious ; nay, it is 
almost thought that this man was, in reality, a 
most kind-hearted, simple, unambitious, and 
well-disposed individual—a person who, to say 
the least of it, deeply deplored the horrors in 
which considerations of duty had unhappily in- 
volved him. To attempt an unravelment of 
these contradictions, let us call up the phantow 
of this mysterious personage, and subject him 
to review. 

‘To understand Robespierre, it is necessary 
to understand the French Revolution. The 
proximate cause of that terrible convulsion 
was, as is well known, an utter disorder in all 
the functions of the state, and more particularly 
in the finances, equivalent to national bank- 
ruptey. That matters might have been sub- 
stantially patehed up by judicious statesman- 
ship, no one doubts; but that a catastrophe, 
sooner or later, was unavoidable, seems to be 
equally certain. The mind of France was 
rotten; the principles of society were under- 
mined. As regards religion, there was a 
universal scepticism, of which the best litera- 
ture of the day was the exponent; but this 
unbelief was greatly strengthened by the 
scandalous abuses in the ecclesiastical system. 
It required no depth of genius to point ont 
that the great principles of brotherly love, 
humility, equality, liberty, promulgated as part 
and parcel of the Christian dispensation 
eighteen centuries previously, had no practical 
efficacy so far as France was concerned. In- 
stead of equality before God and the law, the 
humbler classes were feudal serfs, without an 
appeal from the cruel oppressions to which 
they were exposed. In the midst of gloom, 
Rousseau’s vague declamations on the rights 
of man fell like a ray of light. A spark was 
communicated, which kindled a flame in the 
bosoms of the more thoughtful and enthusi- 
astic. An astonishing impulse was almost at 
once given to investigation. The philosopher 
had his adherents all over France. Viewed as 
a species of prophet, he was, properly speak- 
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ing, 2 madman, who in his ravings had glanced 
on the truth, but only glanced. Among men 
of sense, his ornate declamations concerning 
nature and reason would have excited little 
more attention than that which is usually 
given to poetic and speculative fancies. 

Amidst an impulsive and lively people, unac- 
eustomed to the practical consideration and 
treatment of abuses, there arose a cry to de- 
stroy, root up; to sweep away all preferences 
and privileges; to bring down the haughty, 
and raise the depressed ; to let all men be free 
and equal, all men being brothers. Such is 
the origin of the three words—liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, which were caught up as the 
charter of social intercourse. It is forever to 
be regretted that this explosion of sentiment 
was so utterly destructive in its character ; for 
therein has it inflicted immense wrong on what 
is abstractedly true and beautiful. At first, as 
will be remembered, the revolutionists did not 
aim at establishing a republic, but that form of 
government necessarily grew out of their hal- 
jueinations, Without pausing to consider 
that a nation of emancipated serfs were un- 
prepared to take on themselves the duties of 
an enlightened population, the plunge was un- 
hesitatingly made. 

At this comparatively distant day, even with 
all the aids of the recording press, we can form 
no adequate idea of the fervor with which this 
great social overthrow was set about and ac- 
complished. The best minds in France were 
in a state of ecstacy, bordering on delirium. 
A vast future of human happiness seemed to 
dawn. Tyranny, force, fraud, all the bad pas- 
sions, were to disappear under the beneficent 
approach of reason. Among the enthusiasts 
who rushed into this marvellous frenzy, was 
Maximilian Robespierre. It is said by his 
biographers, that Robespierre was of English 
or Scoteh origin; we have seen an account 
which traced him to a family in the north, of 
not a dissimilar name. His father, at all 
events, was an advocate at Arras, in French 
Flanders, and here Maximilian was born in 
1759. Bred to the law, he was sent as repre- 
sentative to the States-General in 1789, and 
from this moment he entered on his career, and 
Paris was his home. At his outset, he made no 
impression, and scarcely excited public notice. 
His manners were singularly reserved, and his 
habits austre. The man lived within himself. 
Brooding over the works of Rousseau, he in- 
dulged in the dream of renovating the moral 
world. Like Mohammed contriving the dogmas 
of a new religion, Robespierre spent days in 
solitude, pondering on his destiny. To many 
of the revolutionary leaders, the struggle going 
on was merely a political drama, with a Con- 
vention for the dénowement. To Robespierre, 
it was a philosophical problem ; all his thoughts 
aimed at the ideal—at the apotheosis of human 
nature. 

Let us take a look at his personal appear- 
ance. Visionaries are usually slovens. ‘They 
despise fashions, and imagine that dirtiness is 
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an attribute of genius. T'o do the honourable 
member for Artois justice, he was above this af- 
fectation. Small and neat in person, he always 
appeared in public tastefully dressed, aceording 
to the fashion of the period—hair well combed 
back, frizzled, and powdered; copious frills at 
the breast and wrists ; a stainless white waist- 
coat ; light-blue coat, with metal buttons; the 
sash of a representative tied round his waist; 
light coloured breeches, white stockings, and 
shoes with silver buckles. Such was his ordi- 
nary costume; and if we stick a rose in his 
button-hole, or place a nosegay in his hand, 
we shall have a tolerable ides of his whole 
equipment, It is said he sometimes appeared 
in top-boots, which is not improbable ; for this 
kind of boot had become fashionable among the 
republicans, from a notion that as top-boots were 
worn by gentlemen in England, they were 
allied to constitutional government. Robes- 
— features were sharp, and enlivened by 

right and deeply-sunk blue eyes. There was 
usually a gravity and intense thoughtfulness 
in his countenanee, which conveyed an idea of 
his being thoroughly in earnest. Yet, his ad- 
dress was not unpleasing. Unlike modern 
French politicians, his face was always smooth, 
with no vestige of beard or whiskers. Alto- 
gether, therefore, he may be said to have been 
a well-dressed, gentlemanly man, animated 
with proper self-respect, and having no wish to 
court vulgar applause by neglecting the decen- 
cies of polite society. 

Before entering on his public career in Paris, 
Robespierre had probably formed his plans, in 
which, at least to outward appearance, there 
was an entire negation of self. A stern in- 
corruptibility seemed the basis of his character ; 
and it is quite true that no offers from the 
court, no overtures from associates, had power 
to tempt him. There was only one way by 
which he could sustain a high-souled indepen- ~ 
dence, and that was the course adopted in like 
cireumstances by Andrew Marvel—simple 
wants, rigorous economy, a disregard of fine 
company, an avoidance of expensive habits. 
Now, this is the curious thingin Robespierre’s 
history. Perhaps there was a tinge of pride 
in his living a life of indigence ; but in fairness 
it is entitled to be called an honest pride, when 
we consider that the means of profusion were 
within his reach. On his arrival in Paris, he 
procured a humble lodging in the Marais, a 
‘a asta district in the north-eastern fau- 

urgs; but it being represented to him some 
time afterwards, that, as a public man, it was 
unsafe to expose himself in a long walk daily 
to and from this obscure residence, he removed 
to a house in the Rue St. Honoré, now marked 
No. 396, opposite the church of the Assump- 
tion. Here he found a lodging with M. Du- 
play, a respectable but humble cabinet-maker, 
who had become attached to the principles of 
the Revolution; and here he was joined by 
his brother, who played an inferior part in 
public affairs, and is known in history as 
“Younger Robespierre.” The selection of this 
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dwelling seems to have fallen in with Robes- 
pierre’s notions of economy ; and it suited his 
limited patrimony, which consisted of some 
rents irregularly paid by a few small farmers 
of his property in Artois. These ill-paid rents, 
with his salary as a representative, are said to 
have supported three persons—himself, his 
brother, and his sister; and so straitened 
was he in circumstances, that he had to borrow 
occasionally from his landlord. Even with 
all his pinching, he did not make both ends 
meet. We have it on authority, that at his 
death he was owing £160; a small debt to 
be incurred during a residence of five years in 
Paris, by a person who figured as a leader of 
parties; and the insignificance of this sum at- 
tests his remarkable self-denial, 

Lamartine’s account of the private life of 
Robespierre in the house of the Duplays is 
exceedingly fascinating, and we should sup- 
pose is founded on well-authorised facts. The 
house of Duplay, he says, “ was low, and in a 
court surrounded by sheds filled with timber 
and plants, and had almost a rustic appearance. 
It consisted of a parlor opening to the court, 


and communicating with a sitting-room that 


looked into a small garden. From the sitting- 
room a door led into a small study, in which 
was. a piano. There was a winding-staircase 
to the irs 

lived, and thence to the apartment of Robes- 
pierre.” 

Here, long acquaintance, a common table, 
and association for several years, “converted 
the hospitality of Duplay into an attachment 
that became reciprocal. The family of his 
landlord beeame a second family to Robes- 
pierre, and while they adopted his opinions, 
they neither lost the simplicity of their manners 
nor neglected theirreligious observances. They 
consisted of a father, mother, a son yet a youth, 
and four daughters, the eldest of whom was 
twenty-five, and the youngest eighteen. Fami- 
liar with the father, filial with the mother, 
paternal with the son, tender and almost bro- 
therly with the young girls, he inspired and 
felt in this small domestic circle all those sen- 
timents that only an ardent soul inspires and 
feels by spreading abroad its sympathies. 
Love also attached his heart, where toil, po- 
verty, and retirement had fixed his life. Eléo- 
nore Duplay, the eldest daughter of his host, 
inspired Robespierre with a more serious 
attachment than her sisters. The feeling, rather 
predilection than passion, was more reasonable 
on the part of Robespierre, more ardent and 
simple on the part of the young girl. This 
affection afforded him tenderness without 
torment, happiness without excilement; it was 
the love adapted for a man plunged all day in 
the agitation of public life—a repose of the 
heart after a mental fatigue. He and Eléonore 
lived in the same house as a betrothed couple, 
not as lovers. Robespierre had demanded the 
young girl’s hand from her parents, and they 
had promised it to him. 

“* The total want of fortune,’ he said, ‘and 


t floor, where the master of the house | 





the uncertainty of the morrow, prevented him 
from marrying her until the destiny of France 
was determined; but he only awaited the mo- 
ment when the Revolution should be con- 
cluded, in order to retire from the turmoil and 
strife, marry her whom he loved, go to reside 
with her in Artois, on one of the farms he had 
saved among the possessions of his family, 
and there to mingle his obscure happiness in 
the common lot of his family.’ 

“The vicissitudes of the fortune, influence, 
and popularity of Robespierre effected no 
change in his simple mode of living. The 
multitude came to implore favor or life at the 
door of his house, yet nothing found its way 
within. The private lodging of Robespi 
consisted of a low chamber, constructed in the 
form of a garret, above some cart-sheds, with 
the window opening upon the roof. It afforded 
no other prospect than the interior of a small 
court, resembling a wood-store, where the 
sounds of the workmen’s hammers and saws 
constantly resounded, and which was contin- 
ually traversed by Madame Duplay and her 
daughters, who there performed all their 
household duties. This. chamber was also 
separated from that of the landlord by a small 
room common to the family and himself. On 
the other side were two rooms, likewise attics, 
which were inhabited, one by the son of the 
master of the house, the other by Simon 
Duplay, Robespierre’s secretary, and the nephew 
of his host. 

“ The chamber of the deputy contained onl 
a wooden bedstead, covered with blue 
ornamented with white flowers, a table, and 
four straw-bottomed chairs. This apartment 
served him at once for a study and dormitory. 
His papers, his reports, the manuscripts of his 
discourses, written by himself in a regular but 
labored hand, and with many marks of erasure, 
were placed carefully on deal shelves against 
the wall. A few chosen books were also 
ranged thereon. A volume of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, or of Racine, was generally open 
upon his table, and attested his philosophical 
and literary predilections.” 

With a mind continually on the stretch, and 
concerned less or more in all the great move- 
ments of the day, the features of this remarkable 
personage “relaxed into absolute gayety when 
in-doors, at table, or in the evening, around 
the wood-fire in the bumble chamber of the 
cabinet-maker. His evenings were all passed 
with the family, in talking over the feelings of 
the day, the plans of the morrow,the conspiracies 
of the aristocrats, the dangers of the patriots, 
and the prospects of public felicity after the 
triumph of the revolution. Sometimes Robes- 
pierre, who was anxious to cultivate the mind 
of his betrothed, read to the family aloud, and 
generally from the tragedies of ine. He 
seldom went out in the evening; but two or 
three times a year he escorted Madame Duplay 
and her daughter to the theatre. On other 
days, Robespierre retired early to his chamber, 
lay down, and rose again at night to work. 
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The innumerable discourses he had delivered 
in the two National Assemblies, and to the 
Jacobins ; the articles written for his journal 
while he had one; the still more numerous 
manuscripts of speeches which he had pre- 
pared, but never delivered; the studied style 
so remarkable; the indefatigable corrections 
marked with his pen upon the manuscripts— 
attest his watchings and his determination. 

“ His only relaxations were solitary walks in 
imitation of his model, Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
His sole companion in these perambulations 
was his great dog, which slept at his chamber- 
door, and always foliowed him when he went 
out. This colossal animal, well known in the 
district, was called Brount. Robespierre was 
much attached to him, and constantly played 
with him. Occasionally, on a Sunday, all the 
family left Paris with Robespierre; and the 
politician, once more the man, amused himself 
with the mother, the sisters, and the brother 
of Eléonore in the wood of Versailles or of 
Issy.” Strange contradiction! The man who 
is thus described as so amiable, so gentle, so 
satisfied with the humble pleasures of an ob- 
seure family circle, went forth daily on a self- 
imposed mission of turbulence and terror. Let 
us follow him to the scene of his avocations. 
Living in the Rue St. Honoré, he might be 
seen every morning on his way, by one of the 
narrow streets which led to the rooms of the 
National Assembly or Convention, as the legis- 
lative body was called, after the deposition of 
Louis XVI. The house, so occupied, was 
situated on a spot now covered by the Rue 
Rivoli, opposite the gardens of the Tuileries. 
in connection with it were several apartments 
used by committees; and there, by the leading 
members of the house, the actual business of 
the nation was for a long time conducted. It 
was by the part he played in one of these for- 
midable committees, that of “Public Safety” 
—more properly, public insecurity—that he 
becomes chargeable with his manifold crimes. 
For the commission of these atrocities, how- 
ever, he held himself to be entirely excused; 
and how he could possibly entertain any such 
notion, remains for us to notice. 

The action of the revolution was in the hands 
of three parties, into which the Convention 
was divided—namely, the Montagnards, the 
Girondists, and the Plaine. The last mentioned 
were a comparatively harmless set of persons, 
who acted as a neutral body, and leaned one 
way or the other, according to their convictions, 
but whose votes it was important to obtain. 
Between the Montagnards and the Girondists 
there was no distinct difference of principle— 
both were keen republicans and levellers; but 
in carrying out their views, the Montagnards 
were the most violent and unscrupulous. ‘The 
Girondists expected that, after a little preli- 
minary harshness, the republic would be estab- 
lished in a pacific manner ; by the force, it may 
be called of philosophic conviction, spreading 
through society. They were thus the moder- 
ates; yet their moderation was unfortunately 
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ill manifested. At the outset, they counte- 
nanced the disgraceful mobbings of the royal 
family ; they gloried in the horrors of the 10th 
of August, and the humiliation of the king; 
and only began to express fears that things 
were going too far, when massacre became the 
order of the day, and the guillotine assumed 
the character of a national institution. They 
were finally borne down, as is well known, by 
the superior energy and audacity of their oppo- 
nents; and all perished one way or vther in the 
bloody struggle. Few pity them. 

We need hardly recall the fact that the dis- 
cussions in the Convention were greatly influ- 
enced by tumultuary movements out of doors. 
At a short distance were two political clubs, 
the Jacobins and the Cordeliers, and there 
everything was debated and determined on, Of 
these notorious clubs, the most uncompromising 
was the Jacobins; consequently its principal 
members were to be found among the 
of the Montagnards. During the hottest time 
of the revolution, the three men most distin- 

ished as Montagnards and Jacobins were 

arat, Danton, and Robespierre. Mirabeau, 
the orator of the revolution, had already dis- 
appeared, being so fortunate as to die naturally, 
before the practice of mutual guillotining was 
established. After him, Vergniaud, the leader 
of the Girondists, was perhaps the most effec- 
tive speaker; and till his fall he possessed a 
commanding influence in the Convention. 
Danton was likewise a speaker of vast power, 
and, from his towering figure, he seemed like 
a giant among pigmies. Marat might be 
termed the representative of the kennel. He 
was a low demagogue, flaunting in rags, dirty 
and i tals, was always calling out for 
more blood, as if the grand desideratum was 
the annihilation of mankind. Among the 
extreme men, Robespierre, by his eloquence, 
his artifice, and his bold counsels, contrived to 
maintain his position. This was no easy 
matter, for it was necessary to remain firm and 
unfaltering in every emergency. He, like the 
others at the helm of affairs, was constantly 
impelled forward by the clubs, but more so by 
the incessant clamours of the mob. At the 
Hotel de Ville sat the Commune, a crew of 
bloodthirsty villains, headed by Hebert; and 
this misereant, with his armed sections, xecom- 
panied by paid female furies, beset the Con- 
vention, and carried measures of severity by 
sheer intimidation. Let it further be remem- 
bered that, in 1793, France was kept in appre- 
hension of invasion by the allies under the 
Duke of Brunswick, and the army of emigrant 
noblesse under the command of Condé. The 
hovering of these forces on the frontiers, and 
their occasional successes, produced a constant 
alarm of counter-revolution, which was believed 
to be instigated by secret intriguere in the 
very heart of the Convention, It was alleged 
by Robespierre in his greatest orations, that 
the safety of the republic depended on ma ge | 
up a wholesome state of terror; and that al 
who, in the slightest degree, leaned towards 
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clemency, sanctioned the work of intriguers, 
and ought, accordingly, to be proscrived. By 
such harangues—in the main, miserable so- 
phistry—he acquired prodigious popularity, and 
was in fact irresistible. 

Thus was legalised the Reign of Terror, 
which, founded in false reasoning and insane 
fears, we must, nevertheless, look back upon 
as a thing, at least to a certain extent, recon- 
cilable with a sense of duty ; inasmuch as even 
while signing warrants for transferring hun- 
dreds of people to the revolutionary tribunal— 
which was equivalent to sending them to the 
scaffold—Robespierre imagined that he was 
acting throughout under a clear, an imperious 
necessity ; only ridding society of the elements 
that disturbed its purity and tranquillity. Stu- 
pendous hallucination! And did this fanatic 
really feel no pang of conscience? That will 
afterwards engage our consideration. Fre- 
quently he was called on te proscribe and exe- 
cute his most intimate friends; but it does not 
appear that any personal consideration ever 
stayed his proceedings. First, he swept away 
royalists and aristocrats; next, he sacrificed 


- the Girondists ; last, he came to his companion- 


Jacobins. Accusing Danton and his friends of 
a tendency to moderation, he had the dexterity 
to get them proscribed and beheaded. When 
Danton was seized, he could hardly credit his 
senses; he who had long felt himself sure of 
being one day dictator by public acclamation, 
and to have been deceived by that dreamer, 
Robespierre, was most humiliating. But Ro- 
bespierre would not dare to put him to death! 
Grave miscalculation! He was immolated like 
the rest; the crowd looking on with indiffer- 
ence. Along with him perished Camille Des- 
moulins, a young man of letters, anda Jaeobin, 
but convicted of advocating clemency. Ro- 
bespierre was one of Camille’s private and 
most valued friends; he had been his instrue- 
tor in politics, and had become one of the trus- 
tees under his marriage-settlement. Robes- 
pierre visited at the house of his protégé ; chatted 
with the young and handsome Madame Des- 
moulins at her parties; and frequently dandled 
the little Horace Desmoulins on his knee, and 
let him play with his bunch of seals. Yet, 
because they were adherents of Danton, he 
sent husband and wife to the scaffold within a 
few weeks of each other! What eloquent and 
touching appeals were made to old recollections 
by the mother of Madame Desmoulins! Ro- 
bespierre was reminded of little Horace, and 


of his duty as a family guardian. All would 
notdo. His heart was marble; and so the 
wretched pair were guillotined. Camille’s let- 


ter to his wife, the night before he was led to 
the scaffold, cannot be read with 


He died with a lock of her hair clasped con- 
vulsively in his hand. 
Having thus cleared away to some extent all 


those who stood in the way of his views, Ro- 


confederate of Hebert, and a mouthpiece of the 
rabble, had, by consent of the Convention. 
established paganism, or the worship of reason, 
as the national religion. Robespierre never 
gave his approval to this outrage, and took the 
earliest opportunity of restoring the worship 
of the Supreme. It is said, that of all the 
missions with which he believed himself to be 
charged, the highest, the holiest, in his eyes, 
was the regeneration of the religious senti- 
ment of the people; to unite heaven and earth 
by this bond of a faith which the republic had 
broken, was for him the end, the consumma- 
tion of the revolution. In one of his parox- 
ysms, he delivered an address to the Conven- 
tion, which induced them to pass a law, ac- 
knowledging the existence of God, and ordain- 
ing a public festival to inaugurate the new 
religion. This féte took place on the 8th of 
June, 1794. Robespierre headed the procession 
to the Champ de Mars ; and he seemed on the 
occasion to have at length reached the = 
realisation of all his hopes and desires. m 
this coup de thédtre he returned home, mag- 
nified in the estimation of the people, but ruined 
in the eyes of the Convention. His conduct 
had been too much that of one whose next 
step was to the restoration of the throne, with 
himself as its occupant. By Fouche, Tallien, 
Collot d’Herbois, and some others, he was now 
| thwarted in all his schemes. His wish was to 
close the Reign of Terror and allow the new 
moral world to begin; for his late access of 
devotional feeling had, in reality, disposed him 
| to adopt benign and clement measures. But 
| to arrest carnage was now beyond his power; 
| he had invoked a demon which would not be 
laid. Assailed by calumny, he made the Con- 
| vention resound with his speeches ; spoke of 
fresh proscriptions to put down intrigue; and 
al universal alarm among the members. 
In spite of the most magniloquent orations, he 
saw that his power was nearly gone. Sick at 
heart, he began to absent himself from com- 
mittees, which still continued to send to the 
scaffold numbers whose obseure rank should 
have saved them from suspicion or vengeance. 
At this juncture, Robespierre was earnestl 

entreated by one of his more resolute adherents, 
St. Just, to play a bold game for the dietator- 
ship, which he represented as the only means 
of saying the republic from anarchy. Anony- 
mous letters to the same effect also poured in 
upon him ; and prognostics of his greatness, 
uttered by an obscure fortune-teller, were lis- 
tened to by the great demagogue with some- 
thing like superstitious respect. But for this 
personal elevation he was not prepared. Pacing 
| up and down his apartment, and striking his 








sut emotion. | forehead with his hand, he candidly acknow- 


ledged that he was not made for power; while 


the bare idea of doing anything to endanger 
| the republic amounted, in his mind, to a species 
| of sacrilege. At this crisis in his fate, there- 


bespierre bethought himself of acting a new | fore, he temporised ; he sought peace, if not 
part in public affairs, calculated, as he thought, | consolation, in solitude. He took long walks 


to dignify the republic. Chaumette, a 


li 


mean |in the woods, where he spent hours seated on 
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the ground, or leaning against a tree, his face 
buried in his hands, or earnestly bent on the 
surrounding natural objects. What was the 
precise tenor of his meditations, it would be 
deeply interesting to know. Did the great 
promoter of the revolution ponder on the fail- 
ure of his aspirations after a state of human 
perfectibility? Was he torn by remorse on 
seeing rise up, in imagination, the thousands of 
innocent individuals, whom, in vindieation of 
a theory, he had consigned to an ignominious 
and violent death, yet whose removal had, po- 
litically speaking, proved altogether fruitless ¢ 
It is the more general belief that in these 
solitary rambles Robespierre was preparing an 
oration, which, as he thought, should silence 
all his enemies, and restore him to parliamen- 
tary favor. A month was devoted to this rhe- 
torical effort ; and, unknown to him, during 
that interval all parties coalesced, and adopted 
the resolution to treat his oration when it came 
with contempt, and at all hazards to have him 
proseribed. The great day came, July 26 
(8th Thermidor), 1794. His speech, which he 
read from a paper, was delivered in his best 
style—in vain. It was received with yells and 
hootings ; and, with dismay, he retired to de- 
liver it over again—as if to seek support among 
a more subservient audience. Next day, on 
entering the Convention, he was openly ac- 
cused by Tallien and Billaud-Varennes of as- 
piring to despotic power. A scene of tumult 
ensued, and, amid cries of Down with the tyrant ! 
a writ for his committal to prison was drawn 
out. It must be considered a fine trait in the 
character of Robespierre the younger, that he 
begged to be included in the same decree of 
proscription with his brother. This wish was 
readily granted ; and St. Just, Couthon (who 
had lost the use of his legs, and was always 
carried about in an arm-chair), and Le Bas, 
were added to the number of the proscribed. 
Rescued, however, from the rea by an 
insurrectionary foree, headed by Barras, Ro- 
bespierre and his colleagues were conducted 
in triumph to the Hotel de Ville. Here, dur- 
ing the night, earnest consultations were held; 
and the adherents of Robespierre implored him 
in desperation, as the last chance of safety for 
them all, to address a rousing proclamation to 
the Settions. At length, yielding unwillingly 
to these frantic appeals, he commenced writing 
the required address; and it was while sub- 
scribing his name to this seditious document, 
that the soldiers of the Convention burst in 
upon him, and he was shot through the jaw 
by one of the gendarmes. At the same mo- 
ment, Le Bas shot himself through the heart. 
All were made prisoners, and carried off—the 
dead body of Le Bas not excepted. 
* * * * * 
While residing for a short time in Paris in 
1849, we were one day conducted by a friend 
to a large house, with an air of faded gran- 
deur, in the eastern faubourgs, which had be- 
longed to an aged republican, recently deceased. 
He wished me to examine a literary curiosity, 
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which was to be seen among other relics of 
the great Revolution. The curiosity in ques- 
tion was the proclamation, in the handwriting of 
Robespierre, to which he was in the act of in- 
scribing his signature, when assaulted and 
made prisoner in the Hotel de Ville. It was a 
small piece of paper, contained in a glass frame ; 
and, at this distance of time, could not fail to 
excite an interest in visitors. The few lines of 
writing commencing with the stirring words, 
“ Courage, mes compatriotes!” ended with 
only a part of the subscription. The letters, 
Robes, were all that were appended, and were 
followed by ablur of the pen; while the lower 
part of the paper showed certain discolorations, 
as if made by drops of blood. And so this 
was the last surviving token of the notorious 
Robespierre! It is somewhat curious, that no 
historian seems to be aware of its existence. 
* * * °K * 

Stretched on a table in one of the anterooms 
of the Convention; his head leaning against a 
chair; his fractured jaw supported by a hand- 
kerchief passed round the top of his head; a 
glass with vinegar and a sponge at his side to 
moisten his feverish lips ; speechless and almost 
motionless, yet conscious !—there lay Robes- 
pierre—thé clerks, who, a few days ago, had 
cringed before him, now amusing themselves 
by pricking him with their penknives, and 
coarsely jesting over his fall. Great crowds, 
likewise, flocked to see him while in this un- 
dignified posture, and he was overwhelmed 
with the vilest expressions of hatred and abuse. 
The mental agony which he must have experi- 
enced during this humiliating exhibition, eould 
scarcely fail to be increased on hearing him- 
self made the object of unsparing and boister- 
ous declamations from the adjoining tribune. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon (July 28), 
the prisoners were placed before the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, and at six, the whole were 
tied in carts, the dead body of Le Bas included, 
and conducted to execution. To this wretched 
band were added the whole family of the Du- 
plays, with the exception of the mother; she 
having been strangled the previous night by 
female furies, who had broken into her house, 
and hung her to the iron rods of her bedstead. 
They were guiltless of any political crime ; but 
their private connection with the principal ob- 
ject of proscription was considered to be suf- 
ficient for their condemnation. The circum- 
stance of these individuals being involved in 
his fate could not fail to aggravate the bitter- 
ness of Robespierre’s reflections. As the dis- 
mal cortége wended its way along the Rue St. 
Honoré, he was loaded with imprecations by 
women whose husbands he had destroyed, and 
the shouts of children, whom he had deprived 
of parents, were the last sounds heard by him 
on earth. Yet he betrayed not the slightest 
emotion—perhaps he only pitied the ignorance 
of his persecutors. In the midst of the feel- 
ings of a misunderstood and martyred man, 
his head dropped into the basket! 4 

These few facts and observations respecting 
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the career of Robespierre enable us to form a 
tolerably correct estimate of his -character. 
The man was a bigot. A perfect republic was 
his faith, his religion. To integrity, persever- 
ance, and extraordinary self-denial under temp- 
tation, he united only a sanguine temperament 
and moderate abilities for the working out of 
a mistaken principle. Honest and zealous in 
his purpose, his conduct was precisely analo- 
gous to that of all religious perseeutors—spar- 
ing no pain or bloodshed to accomplish what 
he believed to be a good end. Let us grant 
that he was a monomaniac, the question re- 
mains as to his general accountability. If he 
is to be acquitted on the score of insanity, who 
is to be judged? Not so are we to exempt 
great criminals from punishment and obloquy. 
Robespierre knew thoroughly what he was 
about; and as far as he was misled in his mo- 
tives, he must be held responsible for his 
actions. Before entering on the desperate en- 
terprise of demolishing all existing institutions, 
with the hope of reconstructing the social fabric, 
it was his duty to be assured that his aims 
were practicable, and that he was himself au- 
thorised to think and act for the whole of 
mankind, or especially commissioned to kill 
and terrify into his doctrines. Instead of this, 
there is nothing to show that he had formed 
any distinct scheme of a government to take 
the place of that which he had aided in de- 
stroying. All we learn is, that there hovered 
in his mind’s eye some vague Utopia, in which 
public affairs would go on very much of them- 
selves, through the mere force of universal 
Benevolence, liberated from the bosom of Na- 
ture. For his folly and audacity in nourishing 
so wild a theory, and still more for the reckless 
buteheries by which he sought to bring it into 
operation, we must, on a review of his whole 
character, adhere to the popular belief on the 
subject. Acquitted, as he must necessarily be, 
of the charge of personal ambition, he was 
still a monster, only the more dangerous and 
detestable for justifying murder on the ground 


of principle. [Chambers’ Journal. 


THE USE OF FLOWERS. 


Sweet human flowers of passing loveliness 
Bloom on life’s pathway with celestial splendoar ; 
God bade them grow, the pilgrim’s soul to bless ; 
Use them not rongh!y—they are frail and tender! 








Thou plackest one, to wear upon thy brea 


To quaff the fragrance it is ever breathing ; 
QO! cherish lovingly thy bosom’s cuest, 








Its graceful tendrils round thy heart-strings wreathing ! 
*T will flour n the light of smiles 
_ And from such sunshine healthful vigour bor 
To soothe in turn with soft enchanting wile 


if 
Thy mind, when darken’d by a cloud of sorrow 


Let not the cold winds of unkindly skies 
Chill its warm beauty, lest it droop and lang 
And though thou water it with streaming eyes, 
No life return to cheer thee in thine anguish ! 


Chewates the sweets of true and constant love 

_On ail thy dear ones, make life ever vernal ; 

Uniil transplanted they shall bloom above, 
With brighter hues, unfading and eternal ! 


[Household Words. 
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Ox a wintry afternoon in the month of 
February—carnival time—in Paris, I sat in 
my room, in the Rue Rambouillet, Quartier 
Latin, alone. The course of lectures in the 
College de France which I had been following, 
were suspended for the holidays. All serious 
things were put aside for that round of gaiety 
which was to fortify the Parisians against the 
supposed privations of Lent. I, however, had 
determined to eschew all pleasures for awhile. 
Upon a serious review of my career for some 
months previously, I had come to the con- 
clusion, that nothing short of hard stady and 
moderate fare, in my hermitage, far removed 
from the gaiety of Paris, in the time of 
carnival, could atone for the past, and bring 
me upon good terms with myself. So, upon 
this afternoon—being the third day of my 
| voluntary confinement—I had returned from 
the restaurant, and putting on my dressing 
gown and Greek cap, sat down with my book 
open before me. 

There is a solemn sensation in a wintry 
afternoon, when the dusk comes on early, and 
we sit quietly alone, which belongs to no 
other season. Mine was a retired street, and 
my room being au sixieme, I was as much 
removed from the bustle of Parisian life as if 
I had been in Palmyra or Pompeii. Yet, 
sometimes, in the pauses of my reading, out of 
the very solitude and stillness, perhaps from 
an involuntary listening for some sound, there 
grew up a low noise in the air, which seemed 
always about to become more distinet; but 
dying away, returned again, in a manner that 
perplexed me. I speculated upon the cause of 
it. I fancied it was the whole noise of the 
city blended and softened down into one deep 
murmer. I imagined the variety of sounds 
of which it was composed. I analysed it into 
the rumbling of vehicles, voices of people, 
bells, shutting of doors, working of machines, 
falling of waters, music, laughter, wailings: 
and, letting my faney take such shapes as it 
would, I saw, in my reverie, many scenes 
from which such sounds might arise. 1 found 
pleasure in such fancies, and gave myself up. 
to them easily. When I aroused, the pote 
was hushed ; but on waiting awhile and liste . 
ing attentively, the same murmur seemed to 
| fill the air. A suspicion that it was a decep. 
ition of a sense overstrained by listening, set 
| me meditating; for with this, as with most 
| trifling things which baffle our inquiries into 
their causes, I was “eluctant, having begun 
|my speculations, to give them up without 
coming to some satisfactory conclusion. 

I rose from my seat and looked out of the 
window. In the square yard below, the bare 
branches of the trees were not stirred by a 
breath of wind. The sky was cloudy as if 
snow were about to fall: in the dusk, here and 
there, I saw lights at the windows. My 
neighbour, the daguerreotyper, who lived 
with his wife—a Norman woman—and four 
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children, in a little erection upon the next 
roof, I could see smoking and reading by the 
fire. For three weeks, nobody had been on 
his roof to pose for a portrait; the sun having 
altogether withdrawn his smiles from the 
people of Paris during that time, and the 
secret of taking photographic portraits par 
tous les temps, not having been then discovered. 
He was a cheerful man, and his wife was a 
cheerful woman, yet he was poorer even than 
I was. He had a little glass-case beside a 
shop-door in the Rue Dauphine, with an 
announcement that he would take portraits, 
in a style there exhibited, at two franes fifty 
centimes ; or in family groups, of not less than 
four, at one franc per physiognomy; and direct- 
ing the public to “M. Brison, Rue Rambouillet, 
No. 2, top of the house.” His roof was never 
crowded at the best of times, and in dull 
weather his occupation was gone. At such 
times, with the wind that way, I have missed 
the savoury smell of soup or bouilli at the 
accustomed hour of eleven in the morning. 
A Frenchwoman can make soup of anything; 
and the poverty must be sad indeed, when 
she can no longer provide this. 

I took an interest in this family. I climbed 
up their dark staircase one day, six flights of 
stairs and a ladder, and as soon as I could 
recover my breath, demanded a portrait at 
two francs fifty centimes. They had attracted 
my attention from my window, and I was 
prompted more by curiosity than aught else 
to pay them a visit. The sun was feeble 
that day; and after “posing” eight times, and 
waiting while his wife gave an extra polish to 
the plate; and, finally, for the ninth time 
putting on that look of profound sagacity, 
mingled with good-humour, which all people 
try to get into their portraits, I was obliged 
to give itup. The time was not wholly lost; 
I had seen something of Monsieur Brison’s 
home in the time that I had waited, and this 
was my chief object in going to him. Indeed 
a portrait would have been of no manner 
of use to me, and I half suspected myself 
of a secret design in choosing such a dull day. 
So I rose to go away; and, after remarking 
upon the trouble to which I had put him, 
held ut two francs in my hand. Poverty 
was written on his walls, and in his patched 
blue blouse; but he resolutely refused my 
offer, with a speech that would have brought 
down an avalanche of applause on the stage 
of the Gymnase, if he had pronounced it there 
in a tone a trifle more tragic than that in 
which he then spoke, and had paused to take 
the sense of the house on the propriety of his 
sentiment. That man’s cheerfulness puzzled 
me. I strove to account for it upon philo- 
sophical principles, and thought all daguer- 
reotypers in Paris must be cheerful, because 
they live on the roofs, and are most subjéct 
“ to skyey influences.” So I fell meditating 
deeply upon this subject. 

When I looked out again, it was getting 
darker, and there was a slight fog, which made 
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some lights, a long way off, across the house- 
tops, glimmer in a halo. Looking round m 
room, it had to me a dearier air than usual, 
with its scanty furniture, and floor of polished 
tiles. My fire was nearly out—if an English- 
man could give the name of fire to a few chi 
of charcoal, shut up closely in a porcelain 
cylinder, standing out in the room, and com- 


municating with the chimney by a rust 
tin-pipe. I opened its little door; and kneel- 


ing down, was just in time to blow out the 
last remains of vitality. The weather was 
cold, but I did not care to light it a 
was becoming too dark to read, and I deter- 
mined not to light my lamp. I sat down 
again, and wrapped my dressing-gown about 
me with a shiver. The great pipe, which my 
friend Louis Raynal gave me, when he came 
back from Africa, hung upon the wall. I sat 
looking at its enormous bowl—carved into the 
face of an Arab, with a fierce grin and small 
black eyes—unti] I could scarcely see it; 
though, now and then, I knew not why, it sud- 
denly became more distinct. When I was tired, 
my eye wandered, and fixed itself upon the 
carving of the Crucifixion on the mantelpiece. 
This was of white wood, and consequently 
remained distinct, for a longer time, in the 
deepening twilight of the room. I was not 
sorry when I could see it no longer. I would 
have preferred that that carving had not 
been in the room alone with me that after- 
noon. 

It was growing darker still; and, as the 
few objects near me faded away, and my 
attention was no longer occupied, I heard 

in the murmuring in the air, which had 
troubled me at first; but this time it was 
still more perplexing. Now and then, as I 
listened, it seemed about to become deeper ; 
and then, with the utmost effort, I could not 
hear it at all, It was its monotony (while it 
lasted) that teased me. If any one of the 
multitudinous noises, of which I supposed it 
to be composed, would have predominated for 
a moment, I should have been content. If 
some clanging peal of bells would have 
broken out near me, or come from a distance 
upon a sudden shifting of the wind, 1 would 
haye lighted my lamp, and gone on with the 
perusal of my book. But it was still the 
same confusion of noises—so perfectly blended, 
that although sometimes it became louder, no 
distinct sound could be caught: as if, at a 
certain moment, all its components increased, 
in exact proportion, in order to preserve a 
perfect monotony. 

It is strange that this trifling fancy was 
gradually sapping the foundations of my reso- 
lution—holding me with so singular a fasci- 
nation, that I was compelled to abandon my 
studies for that day. I began to suspect that 
the sudden change, from a life of pleasure, to 
one of solitary study, had wrought some 
injury to my mind. I experienced a degree 
of timidity and irresolution that I had never 
known before. I had other strange fancies, 
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Once, while walking to and fro, in my room, I 
had seen my features, darkly, in the glass, 
and instinctively shrunk from looking there 
again. Afterwards, on reflecting, 1 could not 
divest myself of the notion that they were 
not my features that I had seen there, but a 
face wholly different. I sat down again, and 
thought of going out and wandering in the 
streets, I knew that, during the cold weather, 
great wood fires were lighted at midnight, in 
certain open places in the city, that the 
houseless might not perish of the cold; and I 
thought of spending the night by one of 
these, and not returning to my room until day- 
light. 

From this mood I was suddenly startled by 
a noise, as of something falling on the floor 
of the adjoining room. I was startled, be- 
cause I had always known that room to be 
uninhabited; and as it communicated by a 
door with my room, I knew that I should 
have heard of any change in this respect. It 
was one of those rooms, often met with in the 
great houses of Paris (where each floor is 
divided into many apartments, or, as we 
should say in England, sets of chambers), into 
which it had been found impossible to admit 
sufficient daylight for a sitting-room. In such 
a ease, the usual course would have been to 
let it with my room as a sleeping-chamber; 
but I had declined it, and it had remained 
unoccupied during the several years of my 
residence there. 

I listened attentively for a repetition of the 
noise; and now all my wild fancies were 
forgotten in this new feeling of curiosity. I 
had never been in that room, for the door had 
always been kept locked, and the key was in 
the possession of the porter below; but I 
recollected, now, having frequently heard 
noise in the night, which I had attributed to 
the wind out of doors, but which, T seemed 
now to remember, had come from the empty 
garret. I had once heard from the Concierge 
(though I had taken it for an idle story), that 
Danton—memorable among the tyrants of 
the Revolution—had lived in a room in that 
house. And now I thought I remembered 
that it was in a house in that quarter where 
he had spent the night (it was the night of 
the terrible butcheries at the prisons of La 
Force and the Conciergerie) in conversation 
with Camille Desmoulins, until, seeing the 
first glimmering of the dawn across the 
house-tops, he told Camille that a terrible 
blow had been struck at Royalism, even while 
they had been sitting there. It seemed to 
me remarkable that I had not thought of 
this before. I remembered now distinctly 
the words “across the house-tops,” in the 
account that I had read; and a superstitious 
conviction forced itself upon me, that it was 
in that ‘very room that Danton (affecting, as 
was common with the revolutionary Leite 
an appearance of poverty) had dwelt. 

My fancy had wandered away among the 
scenes of that terrible Revolution, when I 
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was aroused again by a second noise. But 
this time it was the sound of a light oem | 
walking in the room. I listened, and waited, 
with my eye fixed upon the door, and now for 
the first time I remarked a faint light shining 
through the keyhole. The footstep ceased for 
a moment; and then I saw by the long light 
in the crevice, that the door, which I had 
always supposed to be locked, was ajar. I 
had not heard any movement of the handle of 
the lock, but I felt convinced that it had only 
just been opened ; for it was impossible, other- 
wise, that J should not have observedit. The 
door trembled for a moment, as if an unde- 
cided hand were upon the lock, and then, 
opening wide, I saw, to my surprise, the 
figure of a man standing in the doorway. 

He held in one hand a thin candle, with a 
shade, which threw that part of the room in 
which: I sat into darkness; but I could 
see him distinctly, as he stood there a mo- 
ment, apparently hesitating whether to go 
on or turn back. His face was deadly Ray 
and his eyes, in the light that strack w 
ward, through the aperture in the ts 
were fixed and sunken. His dress was that 
which was worn by the old revolutionary 
leaders; but he bore no resemblance to the 
portraits of Danton. I recognised him at a 
glance. The prominent forehead, the short 
pointed nose, the scornful curl of the u 
lip, the powdered hair, the frilled shirt, the 
broad sash, and even the nosegay in his hand 
—all, except the general faded look of his 
attire, identified him at once with the ideal 
indelibly fixed in my mind, by portrait and 
tradition, of the great fanatical Jacobin, Maxi- 
milian Robespierre. The door closed sharply 
behind him, as if by the current of air, for 
his light was extinguished at the same 
moment. I heard his footstep across my 
room; the door closed behind him as he went 
out upon the landing. I listened, but could 
hear no footstep descending the stairs. I 
walked to the door, and looked down into 
the darkness of the great staircase, and 
listened, but the house was quite still. 


Was I to believe my senses? Here I sat, 
exactly as I had sat ten minutes eft y 
stove was cold: my room was dark: T was 


alone: my book was open before me. |, saw 
the light still in the daguerreotyper’s window, 
on the roof, and at other places, far off. I 
walked over, and tried the door of the room, 
but it was fast locked again. Everything was 
in its usual state. In a few minutes from 
the time when I first fancied that I heard the 
noise, the door had been =o this 
strange apparition had passed through m 

a the door was re-fastened, and wun 
of-what had happened remained. I was not 
dreaming? No. But how often, in sleep, 
had I questioned pa ay of the reality of my 
dream, and invariably ended by convincing 
myself that I was awake—sometimes even 
remembering that I had so deceived myself 
before ; but always, at last, conquering my 
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own objection, and coming to the conclusion 
that this time, at least, | stood amid the real 
life of the daylight world. But I rubbed 
my eyelids, rose again, and walked to and 
fro, and convinced myself that I was really 
awake. 

What could I think, but that my reason 
was becoming weakened? The life I had led 
for some time had been wild and reckless. 
I had become so accustomed to excitement, 
that it was almost necessary to my existence ; 
so that when I applied myself to a steadier 
life, I experienced something of the depression 
of the drunkard in the first days of his 
reformation. The mood in which this vision 
had found me was favourable to such hallu- 
cinations. My mind had been unsettled. 
My fancies would not let me apply myself to 
my task, Whimsical, and filled with vague 
apprehensions, I knew that my mental state 
exactly coincided with the descriptions of 
those who have been visited by similar 
apparitions. 

Smoking would, I thought, soothe me. I 
lighted some wood in my stove with a fusee, 
and taking down my pipe from the wall, filled 
it, and sat there smoking hour after hour. 
The great transparent bowl glowed in the 
darkness at every puff, so deeply, that I could 
watch the wreaths of smoke by the light that 
it gave. I strove to fix my mind upon cheer- 
ful images—thinking of an English home, 
where the fatted calf was ever ready to be 
killed when I should return; but chiefly of 
thee, Eugénie, (of whom I knew myself 
unworthy,) lily-handed, lovelier than the love- 
liest of all flowers! 

I dropped asleep, and zwoke several times, 
always dreaming and waking up with the 
feeling, that my strange vision was a portion 
of my dream; but the burning embers in my 
stove recalled to me what had passed, and 
each time, putting on more fuel, I dropped 
asleep again. 

I do not know how long I had been sleeping 
the last time. When I awakened, my fire was 
out, and I was in darkness. I knew, how- 
ever, that it was past midnight, the hour at 
which my ghostly visitor would probably 
have returned, if he iad had an intention of 
returning. My slumbers had tranquillised 
me. Looking out of the window, it did strike 
me that a certain dark object, close upon the 
next roof, had somewhat the look of a monk, 
staring out of his cowl at me through my 
window ; but I speedily recognised it for a 
portion of the daguerreotyper’s apparatus 
for fixing his customers in the required posi- 
tion. The fog had clearedaway. There were 
no lights on any of the roofs, or at any windows 
far and wide. In the distanee rose the dusky 
towers of St. Sulpice; and the stars were 
shining. 

I had determined to to bed, and think 
no more of my apparition until the morning, 
when turning to light my lamp, my eye caught 
again a faint light through the key-hole of 





the adjoining room. This was stranger still ; 
for I knew that no one, in the habit of shutting 
doors so noisily, could have passed through 
my room while I had been sleeping. I lighted 
my lamp and listened. I heard again a 
light footstep, and presently a voice as of 
some one talking to himself, though loud 
enough, sometimes, for me to distinguish his 
words : 

“A good wind getting up, such a wind as 
blows sharp dust into the face on a frosty 
night. Whew! I wouldn’t turn a dog out. 
This is cheerless; but better than that hot 
eursed place, full of shrieking, whining men, 
and women. How the dusky Satan took that 
girl, and turned her till her brain was giddy, 
and she swooned! She had a pretty Simple 
look; but she would not have been there if 
she were as innocent as her face. They knew 
me. The priest taunted me with my free use 
of the guillotine. No matter. That peasant 
girl did not shrink from the monster, nor 
look upon my hands to see if they were blood- 
stained, when we joined the others in their 
devilry. Oh, it was a pretty sight for them 
to see a man with some thousands of murders 
on his mind, looking so merry, and handling 
a nosegay so delicately—a nosegay that they 
knew so well in all my portraits ! ell, well! 
enough of this for to-night. My feet can 
seareely forget their habit. The fascination 
of that whirling multitude haunts me. I 
seem to have her still—my peasant girl. 
Steadily! Hold me firmly. Now then! 
Away!” 

My mysterious neighbour seemed to be 
turning rapidly about the room. I heard the 
quick movement of his feet; and then a noise, 
as if a heavy body had come violently in con- 
tact with the wainscot. I walked on tiptoe 
to the door, and looked through the keyhole, 
but my sight only ranged over a small portion 
of the room, and I could see no one. There 
was a silence for some moments. Then I heard 
him talk—again : 

* This kind of sport does not suit the 
middle of the night. I shall wake the whole 
floor. Let me see; how am I to amuse 
myself? No rest for me to-night. At day- 
light I must begone.” 

I heard again a noise, as if he had flung 
himself heavily into a chair; and then there 
was a long silence again. I sat listening for 
any sound, and wondering at the strange 
words that I had heard; but, when the 
church-elocks had twice chimed the quarters, 
the room was still quiet. Looking at the key- 
hole, the light was gone; but, on observing 
again, I thought I saw a faint glimmer, as if 
the candle were still burning, with the shade 
down. After a while, however, I resolved to 
retire to bed; taking first the precaution to 
place a chair against the door, in such a 
manner that it would fall and awaken me, if 
he attempted again to enter my room; besides 
which, I shnogh- my sword-stick within reach. 
I tried to persuade myself that this was some 
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trick of my fellow-students to alarm me, or | 
that my neighbour was a harmless madman, | 
personating the great republican; although 1} 
felt uneasy at remembering that he was in| 
possession of the key of the door opening into | 
my room. Resolved, however, at any rate, to | 
shake off my alarm, I strove to rally myself | 
upon the subject. “If M. Robespierre,” said | 
I, aloud, “takes, a fancy to walk through | 
my room again, he will be kind enough to shut | 
the doors with less noise, if I am sleeping.” | 

Instantly, I heard the footstep again; the | 
handle of the lock turned; the chair, with | 
some articles that I had designedly Pisces) 
upon it, fell with a loud clatter; the door} 
opened wide; and the same figure that I had | 
seen before stood in the doorway. 

“Keep off!” I exclaimed, seizing my| 
sword-stick, and planting myself, like Rode-| 
rick» Dhu, with my back to the wall. 

“T beg your pardon!” said my disturber, | 
with a low bow. } 

“ Who are you? What do you do here?” | 
I demanded, waxing bolder. 

“M. Hector Favart—at your service; stu- | 
dent of the Ecole de Médécine; having the | 
honour to do duty in the Third Legion of the | 
Garde Nationale—an honour that will take | 
me out of doors at daylight this frosty 
morning.” 

“What!” said I, letting 
fall from my hand—* the 
Eugenie?” 

“ Eugénie de la Tour?” 

“ Eugénie de la Tour.” 

“ The same!” 

“But how do yeu find yourself in that 
room?” I asked, still somewhat incredulous. 

“JT took this little place to-day,” said he, 
“as a quiet room to read in, and to sleep in at 
night. By the way, I have to apologise for 
coming through your apartment in your 
absence, for the porter had not yet given me 
the key of the other door upon the land- 
ing.” 

“T saw you,” said I; “but how did you 
contrive to lock your door again without my 
hearing it?” 

“Do you not know that when this door is 
once shut, it cannot be opened again, from 
your side, without a key ?” 

“T understand,” said I, advancing, with the 
light, to shake hands with him. But his 
unaecountable resemblance, in dress and fea- 
tures, to Robespierre himself (which I had 
almost forgotten), his pale face, and sunken 
eyes, struck me again so forcibly, as the light 
hess upon him, that I started back. “I 
hope you will not think me unpolite,” said I, 
“if I observe, before coming closer, that I am 
struck very forcibly with the remarkable re- 
semblance that you bear to a certain historical 

rsonage.” 
sae Hal ha!” he laughed, in a tone that 
sounded strangely hollow. “To whom, now? 
Tell me. To Louis Seize, or the Cardinal 
Richelieu; Jean Jacques Rousseau, or the 


my sword-stick 
cousin of my 
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Emperor Napoléon; the lean Frederick of 
Prussia, or the portly Mirabean ?” 

“Te none of those,” said I. 

“To a man of the Revolution—eh? A 
Girondin, or a Cordelier; a Feuillant, or a 
Jaeobin ?” 

“To a Jacobin!” said I, “without any 
offence.” 

“No doubt!” he replied; “but to which 
of them? Not to Marat, the blackguard, I 
hope? nor little Camille Desmoulins? nor 
the jolly Danton? Something more of the 
Robespierre look about me—isn’t there?” 
Holding the nosegay in one hand, he placed 
himself exactly in the attitude of Robespierre 
in the portraits. 

“TI certainly,” said I, “did have such an 
impression when I first saw you; and now 
that you stand in that position, I cannot help 
being struck with the similarity between 
you. 

He laughed again, in the husky tone vf a 
man afflicted with a severe cold. “The day 
{ was born, my nurse—who never before, in 
her life, admitted a child to have the slightest 
resemblance with anybody but his own father 
—could not help exelaiming, ‘ Ah, le petit 
Robespierre ’ for she had seen the great man 
when a girl. Everybody said I resembled him 
exactly; everybody ‘was right. Faith! to- 
night, at the faney ball at the Chaumiére, I 
make my appearance in this style, with nose- 
gay complete, and everybody recognises me 
in a moment.” 

“Ha! ha!” I exclaimed, laughing in my 
turn. “The mystery is unravelled! Pray, ste 
in; I will light my fire ina moment. I thin 
I have materials for a bowl of punch.” 

“ With all my heart,” said he. “I dare not 
go to bed, lest I should oversleep myself, and 
forget my engagement.” 

“To your fair cousin, Eugénie!” said I, 
when the bowl stood smoking on the table, 
while we struck our glasses together, in rati- 
fication of the toast. 

“To one not less fair!” said he, filling 
again, “ whose name I need not tell.” 

(Household Words. 








Like those who walk upon aline, if we keep 
our eye fixed upon one point, we may step for- 
ward securely; whereas an imprudent or cow- 
ardly glanee on either side will infallibly de- 
stroy us. 

Those who are determined by choice to any 
particular kind of business, are indeed more 
happy than those who are determined by ne- 
cessity; but both are under an equal obli 
tion of fixing on employments which may 
either useful to themselves or beneficial to 
others. 

Pain, poverty, or infamy, are the natural pro- 
duct of vicious and ——— acts; as the 
contrary blessings are of good ones. 

What is the best government !—That which 
teaches us to govern ourselves. 
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Tere was travelling in the wild-wood 
Once, a child of song ; 
And he marked the forest-monarchs 
As he went along. 
Here, the oak, broad-eaved and spreading ; 
Here, the poplar tall ; 
Here, the holly, forky-leaved ; 
Here, the yew, for the bereaved ; 
Here, the chestnut, with its flowers, and its 
spine-bestudded ball. 


Here, the cedar, palmy-branched ; 
Here, the hazel low ; 
Here, the aspen, quivering ever ; 
Here, the powdered sloe. 
Wondrous was their form and fashion, 
Passing beautiful to see 
How the branches interlaced, 
How the leaves each other chased, 
Fluttering lightly hither, thither on the wind- 
aroused tree. 


Then he spake to those wood-dwellers ; 
“ Ye are like to men, 
And I learn a lesson from ye 
With my spirit’s ken. 
Like to us in low beginning, 
Children of the patient earth ; 
Born, like us, to rise on high, 
Ever nearer to the sky, 
And, like us, by slow advances from the mi- 
nute of your birth. 


“ And, like mortals, ye have uses— 
Uses each his own ; 
Each his gift, and each his beauty, 
Not to other known. 
Thou, O oak, the strong ship-builder, 
For thy country’s good, 
Givest up thy noble life, 
Like a patriot in the strife, 
Givest up thy heart of timber, as he poureth 
out his blood. 


“ Thou, O poplar, tall and taper, 
Reachest up on high ; 
Like a preacher pointing upward— 
Upward to the sky. 
Thou, O holly, with thy berries, 
Gleaming redly bright, 
Comest, like a pleasant friend, 
When the dying year hath end, 
Comest to the Christmas party, round the 
ruddy fire-light. 


“Thou, O yew, with sombre branches, 
And dark-veiled head— 
Like a monk within the church-yard, 
When the prayers are said, 
Standing by the newly-buried 
In the depth of thought— 
Tellest, with a solemn grace, 
Of the earthly dwelling-place, 
Of the soul to live forever—of the body come 
to nought. 


“Thou, O cedar, storm-enduring, 
Bent with years, and old, 

Standest with thy broad-eaved branches, 
Shadowing o’er the mould ; 





Shadowing o’er the tender saplings, 
Like a patriarch mild, 
When he lifts his hoary head, 
And his hands a blessing shed, 
On the little ones around him—on the children 
of his child. 


“ And the light, smooth barked hazel, 
And the dusky sloe, 
Are the poor men of the forest— 
Are the weak and low. 
Yet unto the poor is given 
Power the earth to bless ; 
And the sloe’s small fruit of down, 
And the hazel’s clusters brown, 
Are the tribute they can offer—are their mite 
of usefulness. 


“When the awful words were spoken, 
‘It is finished !’ 
When the all-loving heart was broken, 
Bowed the patient head ; 
When the earth grew dark as midnight 
In her solemn awe— 
Then the forest branches all 
Bent with reverential fall— 
Bent, as bent the Jewish foreheads at the 
giving of the law. 


“ But one tree was in the forest 
‘That refused to bow ; 

Then a sudden blast came o’er it, 
And a whisper low 

Made the leaves and branches quiver— 
Shook the guilty tree ; 

And the voice was: ‘ Tremble ever 
To eternity : 

Be a lesson from thee read— 

He that boweth not his head, 
And obeyeth not his Maker, let him fear 

eternally !’ 


“So thou standest ever shaking, 
Ever quivering with fear, 
For the voice is still upon thee, 
And the whisper near. 
Like the guilty, conscience-haunted ; 
And the name for thee 
Is, ‘ The tree of many thoughts’— 
Is, ‘ The tree of many doubts ; 
And thy leaves are thoughts and doubtings— 
for thou art the sinner’s tree. 


“Thou, O chesnut, richly branched, 
Standest in thy might, 
Rising like a leafy tower 
In the summer light. 
And thy branches are fruit-laden, 
Waving bold and free ; 
And the beams upon thee shed 
Are like blessings on thy head ; 
Thou art strong, and fair, and fruitful—for 
thou art the good man’s tree. 


“So, farewell, great forest-teachers ; 
There is a spirit dwells 
In the veinings of each leaflet, 
In each flower’s cells: 
Ye have each a voice and lesson, 
And ye seem to say ; 
‘Open, man, thine eyes to see 
In each flower, stone, and tree, 
Something pure and something holy, as thou 


passest on thy way.’ ” 
As (Chambers’ Journal. 
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LAST VOYAGE OF MARGARET FULLER 
OSSOLI. 


Tuey set sail for America from Leghorn in a 
merchant ship—the ill-fated Elizabeth; not, 
we are assured, without omens and prognos- 
tics enough to disturb one ready from child- 
hood upwards to believe in auguries and 
dreams, and whom suffering and maternity had 
of late made desponding and afraid :— 


“ Beware of the sea,” had been a singular 
propheey, given to Ossoli when a boy, by a 
fortune-teller, and this was the first ship he 
had ever set his foot on. * * “I amabsurdly 
fearful,” she writes, “ and various omens have 
combined to give me a dark feeling. I am be- 
come indeed a miserable coward, for the sake 
of Angelino. I fear heat and cold, fear the 
voyage, fear biting poverty. I hope I shall 
not be forced to be as brave for him, as I have 
been for myself, and that if I succeed to rear 
him, he will be neither a weak nor a bad man. 
But I love him too much! In case of mishap, 
I shall perish with my husband and my child, 
and we may be transferred to some happier 
state.” 


Everything went amiss on this home voyage. 
The captain sickened and died of confluent 
small-pox in its most malignant form. The 
disease then seized Angelino, the child, whose 
life was despaired of for awhile. He recovered, 
however; and at last the coast of America 
was reached. On the very eve of the passen- 
gers going on shore, a heavy gale arose. The 
Elizabeth struck on Fire-Island Beach :— 


“ At the first jar, the passengers, knowing 
but too well its fatal import, sprang from their 
berths. Then came the ery of “Cut away,” 
followed by the crash of falling timbers, and 
the thunder of the seas, as they broke across 
the deck. In a moment more the cabin sky- 
light was dashed in pieces by the breakers, and 
the spray, pouring down like a cataract, put 
out the lights, while the cabin door was 
wrenched from its fastenings, and the waves 
swept in and out. One scream, one only, was 
heard from Margaret’s stateroom ; and Sumner 
and Mrs. Hasty, meeting in the cabin, clasped 
hands, with these few but touching words: 
“ We must die.”—* Let us die calmly, then.” 
—“TI hope so, Mrs. Hasty.” It was in the 
gray dusk, and amid the awful tumult, that 
the companions in misfortune met. The side 
of the cabin to the leeward had already settled 
under water; and furniture, trunks, and frag- 
ments of the skylight were floating to and 
fro; while the inclined position of the floor 
made it difficult to stand; and every sea as it 
broke over the bulwarks, splashed in through 
the open roof. The windward cabin-walls, 
however, still yielded partial shelter, and against 
it, seated side by side, half leaning backwards, 
with feet braced upon the long table, they 
awaited what next should come. At first, Nino, 
alarmed at the uproar, the darkness, and the 
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rushing water, while shivering with the wet, 
cried passionately ; but soon his mother, wrap- 
ping him in such garments as were at hand, 
and folding him to her bosom, sang him to 
sleep. Celeste too was in an agony of terror, 
till Ossoli, with soothing words and a long and 
fervent prayer, restored ‘her to self-control and 
trust. Then calmly they rested, side by side, 
exchanging kindly partings and sending mes- 
sages to friends, if any should survive to be 
their bearer.” 


We must pass over the harrowing details of 
the last night and subsequent morning ; the 
projects, the deliberations and the rescue of 
one or two of the little company. Enough to 
say, that no plan or proposition to save her 
would induce Margaret to be parted from her 
husband or her child. The rest will be quickly 
told :— 


“Tt was now half past three o’clock, and as, 
with the rising tide, the gale swelled once more 
to its former violence, the remnants of the barque 
fast yielded to the resistiess waves. The cabin 
went by the board, the after-parts broke up, 
and the stern settled out of sight. Soon, too, 
the forecastle was filled with water, and the 
helpless little band were driven to the deck, 
where they clustered round the foremast. 
Presently, even this frail support was loosened 
from the hull, and rose and fell with every 
billow. It was plain to all that the final mo- 
ment drew swiftly nigh. Of the four seamen 
who still stood by the passengers, three were 
as efficient as any among the crew of the Eli- 
zabeth. These were the steward, carpenter, 
and cook. The fourth was an old sailor, who, 
broken down by hardship and sickness, was 
going home to die. These men were once 
again persuading Margaret, Ossoli, and Celeste, 
to try the planks, which they held ready in the 
lee of the ship, and the steward, by whom Nino 
was so much beloved, had just taken the little 
fellow in his arms, with the pledge that he 
would save him or die, when a sea struck the 
foreeastle, and the foremast fell, carrying with 
it the deck and all upon it. The steward and 
Angelino were washed upon the beach, both 
dead, though warm, some twenty minutes after. 
The cook and carpenter were thrown far upon 
the foremost, and ‘saved themselves by swim- 
ming. Celeste and Ossoli caught for a mo- 
ment by the rigging, but the next wave 
swallowed them up. Margaret sank at once. 
When last seen she had been seated at the 
foot of the foremast, still clad in her white 
night-dress, with her hair fallen loose upon her 
shoulders. It was over—that twelve hours’ 
communion, face to face, with Death! It was 
over! and the prayer was granted, ‘that Os- 
soli, Angelino, and I, may go together, and 
that the ‘anguish may be brief !?” 

(Atheneum. 


Guilt, though it may attain temporal splen- 
dor, can never confer real happiness. 
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THE INSUBORDINATE OFFICER AND 
PRIVATE SOLDIER, 


Next morning the regiment was, as usual, 
mustered for parade. Desertions and debauch- 
eries had enused irregularities in the attend- 
ance, and repeated orders had been issued 
that all should be ready to fall in precisely at 
the appointed hour. Disobedience to these 
orders had been severely punished, even when 
the delay was trifling, as the commanding offi- 
cer had announced his determination to exact 
minute submission. Just as the hour was 
striking, a soldier was seen rushing from the 
barrack toward the square, and he could have 
taken his place in perfect time for the roll, 
had not two of the picket crossed bayonets as 
he advanced. Indignant at the obstruction, 
the soldier dashed himself, with all his might, 
against the barrier, and got through; but im- 
mediately half-a-dozen other bayonets flashed 
before his path, and, in the irritation of the 
moment, he furiously attempted to brave them 
also. 

“Make him prisoner!” cried the Colonel, 
who, seated on horseback, had observed the 
whole scene. 

The soldier resisted this, too, and struck 
about him right and left, but of course was 
overpowered. 

“Bring him here!” shouted the Colonel ; 
and, turning to the adjutant and some other 
officers who were near him, said, “ You, gen- 
tlemen, come forward and form a drum-head 
court-martial.” 

The court-martial was formed instantane- 
ously, and the culprit was placed in front, and, 
to Norman Hamilton’s horror, that eulprit was 
Andrew Henderson. 

“TI suppose, gentlemen,” commenced the 
Colonel, “there is no necessity for hearing 
evidence in this ease; we all saw it. I am 
determined that the whole regiment shall be 
regular at parade. I am so myself, and so 
are you; and it is not to be tolerated that 
privates are to treat regimental orders with 
contempt. Ensign Hamilton, as the junior 
officer, what should be this man’s punish- 
ment?” 

“Please, Colonel, I never did anything 
wrong before,” said Andrew. “I have never 
been in the guard-house-——” 

“Silence, prisoner!” 

“Just hear me one word, one single word. 
sir! My wife has been very ill, and I was 
stopping to——” 

he young officers tittered at this allusion 
to a soldier’s wife, and the Colonel scowled. 

“ Prisoner, [ insist on you remaining quiet! 
My orders were peremptory as to the appear- 
ance of the men, and no excuse can justify 
you; or, if it could, you three times resisted 
the picket ; and I am of opinion that a severe 
example ought to be made of such insubordi- 
nation. Ensign Hamilton, what do you 
move?” 
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“He is my servant, sir,” replied Norman, 
with considerable embarrassment. 

“And on that account, I presume, you 
mean that he should, so far as you are con- 
cerned, be made the greater example of.” 

“Yes, Colonel. I would propose that half 
of his pay be stopped, and that he should 
have extra drill fora week.” 

“Do you, sir?” observed the Colonel, with 
a sneer. 

“Your opinion, Ensign Fullerton?” 

“ Five hundred lashes, or join the line.” 

“ Monster!” muttered Norman, scarce know- 
ing what he did. 

“Who was speaking just now ?” demanded 
the Colonel. 

“Ensign Hamilton called Ensign Fullerton 
a monster,” answered the adjutant. 

“Indeed! One thing in hand at one time. 
I'll speak as to that question presently ;” and 
the Colonel looked as black as midnight. 
“Come, gentlemen, your opinion,” And, one 
by one said that they agreed with Ensign 
Fullerton. 

“T agree with the ensign, too,” added the 
commander: “ but in respect that this is a 
peculiar case, I would rather that the alterna- 
tive of the line were omitted and the punish- 
ment made absolute. Do you concur in this 
amendment, gentlemen ?” 

The gentlemen nodded. 

“] think we have some other punishments 
ordered for to-day.” 

“ Nine, sir,” replied the adjutant. 

“ Let this man’s take place the first to-mor- 
row morning, then.” 

And Andrew was carried away and placed 
in the guard-room. 

“Ensign Hamilton,” resumed the Colonel, 
addressing Norman, “this regiment has 
hitherto been distinguished for the superior 
courtesy of its officers in their intercourse 
with one another; and I do not see that any 
apology that you can offer to Ensign Fullerton, 
although it might be satisfactory to him, would 
be respectful to the shire Militia, or to his 
majesty’s service.” 

“T mean to offer none,” replied Norman. 

“Do you, sir, mean deliberately to insult a 
brother officer by calling him a monster?” 

“J call things by their right names; and | 
say here boldly—nay, gentlemen, be ye friends 
or foes, I can take no hints since matters have 
come to this pass—I say that to sentence a 
poor man to five hundred lashes for a trifling 
mistake like this is downright cruelty, and the 
work of monsters and of monsters only.” 

“ By heaven,” vociferated the Colonel, “I 
now see through it all! I could not under- 
stand how the men have been so insubordinate 
of late. I have marked this young gentleman 
looked disapprovingly when our court-mar- 
tials met; and of course the men have seen 
that he thinks them ill-used. Sir, I think 
there is no set of officers bearing his majesty’s 
commission that are more lenient than those 
of the ——shire Militia. We let our orders 
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be well known beforehand, sir; and if the 
men will disobey these orders with their eyes 
open, the blame lies with themselves, not us. 
I suppose, sir, you presume on your relation 
to nobility that you, the youngest officer in 
the regiment, assume such airs! Let me tell 
you, sir, you are mistaken, much mistaken ; 
and, sir, more, this shall not be a mere regi- 
mental court business. No, sir, it shall be for 
a district court. Deliver up your sword, En- 
sign Hamilton, and consider yourself as under 
arrest.” 

Norman mechanically drew his sword from 
its sheath and gave it to a brother officer, and 
retired to his apartments; and immediately 
thereafter a sergeant and six soldiers were 
placed as guards outside. 

He remained solitary the whole day, none of 
the officers venturing to go near him, although 
he was rather a favorite in the regiment. At 
midnight the guard was changed, and in the 
interval some one knocked at his door. 

“ Hamilton, from my soul I pity you,” said 
Lieutenant Arnold. “ You will lose your com- 
mission to a certainty.” 

“T care not,” replied Norman. 

“The Colonel is determined to compel 
your attendance at the punishment of your 
man to-morrow morning, although we have 
done all we could to persuade him tv the con- 
trary.” 

“Tl rather die than be present, Arnold. I 
know you to be friendly.” 

“ Like steel,my good fellow.” 

“Then I want to escape,” 


“Hush! you will ruin me and yourself 


too.” 

“Ay, ay! you are all the same; self all 
over.” 

“ No such thing,” whispered Arnold. “Open 
the window and creep along the balcony. The 
sentry is in the canteen. Drop yourself down 
and you will get clear off. Here is my purse, 
lest you are short. Cashiering, and perhaps 
outlawry, for anything that I know, may fol- 
low; but God be with you, and may we meet 
in better times.” 

And so Norman escaped ; for although the 
canteen was closed, yet the sentry was stand- 
ing in the lobby leading to it, busily engaged 
in diseussing gin and water, and the great 
subject of an officer in limbo, with another 
worthy, who was also out of his right place. 

{From “ Norman Hamilton,” in Tait’s Magazine. 


Kind and benevolent propensities were the 
original growth of the heart of man; and, 
however checked and overtopped by counter 
inclinations that have since sprung up within 
us, have still some force in the worst of tem- 
pers, and a considerable influence on the best. 

Some in their discourse desire rather com- 
mendation of wit, in being able to hold all ar- 
guments, than of judgment in discerning what 
is true ; as if it were a praise to know what 
might be said, and not what should be said. 


LOCKING UP THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


Few persons are aware of the strictness 
with which the Tower of London is guarded 
from foes without and from treachery within. 
The ceremony of shutting it up every night 
continues to be as solemn and as rigidly 
precautionary as if the French invasion were 
actually afoot. Immediately after “tattoo” 
all strangers are expelled; and, the gates once 
closed, nothing short of such imperative ne- 
cessity as fire or sudden illness can procure 
their being re-opened till the appointed hour 
the next morning. 

The ceremony of locking up is very ancient, 
curious, and stately. A few minutes before 
the clock strikes the hour of eleven—on Tues- 
days and Fridays, twelve—the Head Warden 
(Yeoman Porter), clothed in a long red eloak, 
bearing in his hand a huge bunch of keys, 
and attended by a brother Warden, carrying a 
gigantic lantern, appears in front of the main 
guard-house, and calls out in a loud voice, 
“ Eseort keys!” At these words the Sergeant 
of the Guard, with five or six men, turns out 
and follows him to the “Spur,” or outer 
gate ; each sentry challenging, as they pass his 
post, “Who goes there?”—*Keys.” The 
gates being carefully locked and barred—the 
Warden wearing as solemn an aspect and 
making as much noise as possible—the pro- 
cession returns, the sentries exacting the same 
explanation, and receiving the same answer 
as before. Arrived once more in front of the 
main guard-house, the sentry there gives a 
loud stamp with his foot, and the following 
conversation takes place between him and the 
approaching party :— 

“ Who goes there ?” 

“ Keys.” 

“ Whose keys Y 

“ Queen Victoria’s keys.” 

“ Advance Queen Victoria’s keys, and all’s 
well.” 

The Yeoman Porter then exclaims, “God 
bless Queen Victoria.” The main guard de- 
voutly respond “Amen.” The officer on duty 
gives the word, “Present arms!” the fire- 
locks rattle; the officer kisses the hilt of 
his sword; the escort fall in among their 
companions; and the Yeoman Porter marches 
| majestically across the parade alone to deposit 
the keys in the Lieutenant’s lodgings. 

The ceremony over, not only is all egress and 
ingress totally precluded, but even within the 
| walls no one ean stir without being furnished 
with the countersign; and any one who, un- 
happily forgetful, ventures from his quarters 
unprovided with his talisman, is sure to be 
'made the prey of the first sentinel whose 
post he crosses. 
| All of which is pleasantly absurd, and 
‘reminds us of the stately manner in which the 
‘erown was carried about, when the White 


| Tower was on fire. 
| (Household Words. 
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FRAZEE, THE ARTIST. 


Mr. Frazee was a native of Brunswick, New 
Jersey, where he passed his youth at hard la- 
bor on a farm, and subsequently adopted the 
trade of a stone-cutter, which employment 
developed the genius which afterward led to 
the celebrity he so signally deserved. He 
removed to this city about the year 1820, open- 
ed a shop, and soon outstripped all competitors 
in the beauty and finish of his monuments, 
tables, ornamented mantels, and the delicacy 
of his lettering. For many years he had few 
rivals and no superior in his profession, and 
orders beset him from all quarters in this 
country, and many from foreign countries. 
His suecess in this department was complete, 
and satisfied all his reasonable expectations. 

He next turned his attention to sculpture, 
and, at the request of the Bar of New York, 
was employed in the Mural Tablet and Bust 
of John Welles, which fills a conspicuous 

lace in St. Paul’s Church. This is considered 

y connoisseurs as the most elaborate and 
highly fiinished piece of sculpture ever wrought 
in America. 

This production, with others, which he sub- 
sequently executed, attracted the attention of 
the trustees of the Boston Atheneum, and at 
their request, in 1834, he proceeded thence, 
and modelled a series of busts of eminent 
men in that city, which now adorn that classic 
repository. They were of Webster, Bow- 
ditch, Preseott, Story, J. Lowell, and T. H. 
Perkins. Afterward he went, by special or- 
der, to Richmond, where he produced the 
renowned likeness of John Marshall, copies of 
which adorn the court-rooms of New York, 
New Orleans, and the capitol of Virginia. On 
his return he visited President Jackson, at 
whose house he executed an inimitable head 
of that extraordinary man. 

Among his other productions were heads of 
General Lafayette, in 1824, De Witt Clinton, 
John Jay, Bishop Hobart, Dr.Milnor, Dr.Stearns, 
Nathaniel Prime, George Griswold,Eli Hart,&e. 

The monument, however, which is destined 
to perpetuate his fame is that classic structure, 
the New York Custom House. This edifice 
was commenced in 1834 by another gentleman, 
who, when he had finished the base, abandon- 
ed the work and withdrew his plans. Mr. 
Frazee was obliged to commence de novo, and 
in 1843-had completed a work which is the 
admiration of his own countrymen and all in- 
teiligent Europeans who visit us. 

During the erection of the Custom House, 
from the dampness of its material and eoncom- 
itant causes, he contracted a disorder which 
caused paralysis, from which he never recover- 
ed. For several years he held a subordinate 
post under the collector; but party discipline 
demanded its victim, and the architect of that 
noble structure was driven from the little 
room which sheltered his enfeebled frame. 
Proh pudor! Proh dolor! 

His last effort with the chisel was in giving 
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the finishing touch to the bust of Gen. Jack. 
son, which had remained in his studio seventeen 
years, without an order for completion. This 
was in November last, and while assiduously 
at work, his mallet fell from his hand, and his 
worn-out body followed it to the floor. 


“ Peace to the memory of a man of worth.” 
(N. Y. Times. 





THE MIGHTY MAGICIAN. * 


Hk stood upon the summit of a mount, 
Waving a wand above his head uplifted ; 
And smote the ground, whence gushed, as from a fount, ¥ 
sparkling stream, with magic virtues gifted. 


It fill’d the air with music as it leapt, 
Merrily bounding over hill and hollow ; 

And swiftly to the distant plain it swept 
Gurgling a challenge to birds to follow. 


Onward and onward, parting asitran _ 
A thousand streamlets from the parent river, 
It roll’d among t haunts of man, 
Wooing the sunlight on its breast to quiver. 


Where’er it flow’d, it fed the desert earth _ 
With wholesome aliment, its seeds to nourish ; 

Quickening its treasures into rapid birth, : 
And bidding golden harvests spring and flourish. 


Fair thriving cltion rising on its banks, 
ather’d the noble, and enrich’d the humble ; 
Throng’d with the happy in their various ranks, 
They rear’d proud domes that ages scarce could cramble. 


The Great Magician from his lofty height ‘ 
, world, with boundless plenty teeming, 
And his eye kindled with a sense of might, ; 
Proudly, yet softly, at the prospect gleaming. 
“Tve wronght,”” he cried, *‘ rich blessings for mankind ; 
I’ve thrill’d with happiness the hearts of mourners ; 
And Fame will waft upon her wings of wind 
The deeds of Peace to earth’s remotest corners !’’ 








AraBIAN IpEas oF EnciisH TRAVELLERS.— 
Their general opinion of an English traveller 
is, that he is either a lunatic or a magician; a 
lunatic, if, on closely watching his movements, 


around him; a confirmed lunatic, if he goes 
out sketching, and spends his time in spoiling 
good paper with scratches and hieroglyphies; 
and a magician, when inquisitive about ruins, 
and given to picking up stones and shells, 
gathering sticks and leaves of bushes, or buy- 
ing up old bits of copper, iron and silver. 

these cases he is supposed, by aid of his magi- 
cal powers, to convert stones and shells into 
diamonds of immense price ; and the leaves and 
sticks are charms, by looking at which he can 
bestow comforts upon his friends and snakes 
and pestilence upon his luckless enemies. If 
a traveller pick up a stone and examine it 
carefully, he will be sure to have at his tail a 
host of malapert little boys deriding him, 
though keeping at a very respectful distance, 
in deference to his magical powers. Should 
he indeed turn round suddenly and pursue them 
a few steps, they fly in an agony of fear, the 
very veins in their naked little legs almost 
bursting, and they never stop to look back till 
they have got well amongst the crowd again, 
where, panting for breath, they recount to their 
auditors the dreadful look that devil of a Frank 
gave them, making fire come out of his eyes 
and adders out of his mouth—Neale’s Eight 





Years in Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor. 


they discover he pays little attention to things . 
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WHAT HAS BECOME OF WINTER! 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF WINTER? =| 
Peorie are now putting on the best faces | 
they can to welcome the Spring. Welcome | 
the Spring, indeed! when we have had ed 
winter ;—welcome a light pudding, when we 
have had no meat! I trust I am a Briton and | 
know how to grumble. “In those vernal | 
seasons of the year when the air is calm and | 
pleasant,” says Milton, “it were an injury and | 
sullenness against Nature, not to go out and | 
see her riches, and partake in her rejoicings | 
with heaven and earth.” If Nature is mean 
enough to rejoice after having defrauded me 
of my winter, I scratch her name out of my 
visiting book; I won't “go out and see her,” | 
I want my Winter.—As Fanshawe says: 
** Spring, the year’s youth, fair mother of new flowers, j 
New leaves, new loves, drawn by the winged Hours, 
Thon art returned ; but nonght returns with thee, 
Save my lost joys’ regretful memory.’’ 


Now, Spring, it would serve you right that 
a lost joy’s regretful memory should stick to 
you also; and I mean to make you cry 
half April through by letting you under-| 
stand what pretty things I might have said | 
about you, if the conduct of Nature on a late 
occasion had not put me out of temper. I! 
want you to feel what you have lost, and for 
that reason only touch you with a little praise 
which I might have meant in earnest, but dis- | 
tinetly now inform you that I utter only out| 
of spite, to let you see how delicately I could 
flatter, if I chose, your vanity and beauty. 
Now hear what I could have done. 

Dear little Spring, the black and withered 
twigs, that have worn all the same livery of} 
mourning, throughout the dreary months of| 
winter (because there was no skating to be 
had), are tricking themselves out in their| 
holiday garbs, because you are coming down 
to see them. One is dressed in virgin white, 
one wears a saffron-coloured robe, another | 
puts on blue, and some twig somewhere plays | 
the dandy in a scarlet uniform. The sunny | 
slopes are reeking with the early mists, and | 
the fields are laying down their carpets for 
the lambs to dance upon. The sap is stirring 
in the trees and swelling in the bud, and the 
early breeze comes fresh and fragrant, as if it 
blew through the boudoir of Nature, while 
she was getting up in the morning and making | 
a free use of her perfumery. The owl is hoot- 
ing from the turret, and by so doing shows 
iis wisdom; for to hoot at Spring when she 
appears out of her turn, is only proper. Her 
true cue is “hard frost,’ and she should! 
have waited for it. The owl is hooting 
from, the turret, the rook screaming from his 
swinging nest on the tall tree top, and the 
cuckoo shouting from the lonely glen, The 
blackbird whistles from the bush—and he 
may whistle, if it’s Winter that he wants to 
see ever again on this side of the year 2000. 
{’m driven to be despondent. The blackbird 

‘histles from the bush, and the throstle from 
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the grove, and the deep coo of the ringdove 
is heard in the woods. The feathered emi- 
grants who had taken refuge on our shores 
from the illiberal edicts of an arctic winter— 
though an arctic winter is much better than 
none—liberty of the plume being restored, go 
back to the North again. Those who emi- 
grated from our winter, before they knew that 
we were not to have any, are now returning 
one flight after another, to Join in the orni- 
thological concert that takes place under the 
management of Spring. The martins and the 
wrens and the redstarts have come into the 


| concert with small pipes, the nightingale has 


come with a flute, the linnet and the goldfinch 
with a lute, the lark, that sky-rocket in 


| feathers, gets its music up so thoroughly, that 
| as it twinkles a mere speck in the clear air of 


the sunrise, almost out of sight and very far 


| from being out of hearing, we know very well 
| what the thing is, it is one of the morning 
| stars singing for Joy: 


Then there are the woodlark and the pipit 
—the lark of the wilderness—whose health 


| requires that they should bathe their beaks 


in musie every morning. From the tall hedge 
or cottage-shading tree, the magpie, dressed 
like a gentleman in black and white, chatters 
as idly as is usual with gentlemen who are 
not men. In the heart of the thick wood the 
jay is screaming, or giving an entertainment 
similar to that of the late Mr. Mathews, to 
an audience as full of noises as the House of 
Commons. The jackdaw jabbers from a 
steeple, and along the wild, or from a naked 


| cliff, the raven bids us think about a sepulchre, 


if we are superstitious. If we are reasonable 
souls, it does not. Except when dogs are 
fighting and on a few similar occasions, beasts, 


| birds, and insects are a happy set of fellows, 


and “in Reason’s ear they all rejoice.” The 
crow means to be jolly when he sings, as 


| thoroughly as any nightingale. 


Then, Spring, if you had a fair claim on my 
praises, I should not object to state that these 
winged voices—rich, and abundant, and 
varied, as they are, in the glades and groves 
of our, on the whole, not disagreeable 
country—make but a small portion of the 
pleasant noise with which you are accom- 
panied. There is a voice from all things. 


| Emancipated from the wintry thraldom which 


had claimed their waters (you perceive how 


\inappropriate the praise would be, when no 


brook has been frozen), the streams are mur- 
muring through mead and valley; the trout 
are leaping in their depths, and cattle lowing 
on their banks. The bleat of the lamb comes 
from the hill-side (mint is, happily, at the 
same period fresh and green), and the laughter 
of young human voices fills the sunny glade. 
The doors of habitations stand wide open to 
let in the air of heaven; the fireside—where 
the poker stimulates no more the flagging 
coal, and fires are dying of neglect—the fire- 
side is forsaken for the field; and the whistle 
of the ploughman—painfully prone to per- 
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form nigger melodies—comes cheerily from 
the up-turned glebe. But the great Spring 
minstrel is the Wind; wind music is the 
sweetest. In the Spring it plays all kinds of 
melodies; sometimes, a forest piece on its 
trombones and bassoons ; sometimes, a song 
about a violet, upon one little piccolo. Man 
laughs, and loves, and thinks, when the 
Spring comes, with a more delicate expres- 
sion. In the Winter he had skated, or he 
ought to have skated, roared over good jokes, 
and enjoyed, when he was shut up in-doors, 
a concentration of home jollity. Man’s 
general sympathy with external objects is, in 
the presence of Spring, wholesomely set in 
action; and the pervading sentiment of re- 
surrection is full to him of fine, unconsciously- 
received suggestions. “In the motion of the 
very leaves of Spring,” says Shelley, “in the 
blue air, there is found a secret correspondence 
with our heart. There is eloquence in the 
tengueless wind, and a melody in the flowing 
brooks, and the whistle of the reeds beside 
them: which, by their inconceivable relation 
to something within the soul, awaken the 
spirits to a dance of breathless rapture, and 
bring tears of mysterious tenderness to the 
eyes—like the enthusiasm of patriotic success, 
or the voice of one beloved, singing to you 
alone.” 

Lists of fashionable arrivals are now 
charged, I believe, as advertisements in 
country papers. Whether birds are fashion- 
able, ? Fs, not quite sure, but perhaps I may 
be allowed to risk incurring the expense of 
duty upon the following list of movements 
in what, I confess, must be admitted to be 
high life, passed as it is, on tree tops, or in a 
yet more elevated sphere. Pigeons move in 
higher circles than even dukes and duchesses. 
Liable, or not liable, to advertisement duty, 
here is a list of movements in high life for 
the present season. 

Arrivals ;—Wryneck, Reed Sparrow, Bunt- 
ing, Smallest Willow Wren, Stone Curlew, 
Wheatear, House Swallow, Martin, Sand 
Martin, Black-cap, Nightingale, Cuckoo, 
Middle Willow Wren, Whitethroat, Redstart, 
Grasshopper Lark, Swift, Lesser Reed 
Sparrow, Land Rail, Fern Owl, Fly-catcher, 
Turtle Dove, Ring Dotterell, Wagtail, Water 
Rail, Largest Willow Wren, Lapwing, Tit- 
lark, Razor-bill, Corncrake, Ring Ouzel, 
Yellow Wren. 

Departures :—Fieldfire, Redwing, Wood- 
cock, Hooded Crow, Snow Bunting, Widgeon, 
Teal, Snipe, Merlin, Solan Goose, Grey Gull, 
Cross-bill, Bean Goose, Herring Gull. 

Spring is said to begin in March; meteor- 
ologists say on one day, astronomers say on 
another day ; but Tsay, that Spring 1852 began 
in November 1851. Spring has the Yankee 
blood in her, and has annexed Winter; or, 
at least, is infusing a Spring temper into it, 
with a view to ultimate annexation. How- 
ever, let us take March. Let us look at 
March. He used to have a little bluster in 





him—to be something of a roaring blade. 
Whether he has got married, or what else 
may be the reason, I don’t know; but all his 
boast seems to be taken out of him. There 
ought to be a wind-spirit abroad in March to 
sweep the floor of heaven, preliminary to the 
laying down of a fresh pavement of sunshine. 

arch ought, like a child, to play with flowers, 
and destroy them in its wilfulness. If March 
behaved like March, and, if I had no quarrel 
with the Spring on other grounds, I would 
speak of it somewhat after this fashion: 
Wooed by its smile, some insect troop will 
venture forth, too soon, to thread a maze in 
honour of the welcome guest; and, ere they 
have had time to try their glancing win 
the frown succeeding to the smile, chases the 
affrighted band, and they are scattered. In 
its sunny moods a coronal of violets is given 
to the child; but the wrathful fit comes on, 
and the sweet toy is torn to pieces, trampled 
beneath the foot of the capricious month. 
Awakened by one of the bright flashes of its 
laughing eyes, the bee looks out; and, think- 
ing it is summer, rushes abroad in coat of 
gold, sounding his premature summons on his 
tiny trumpet: but the wing of the snow- 
spirit (which I strongly suspect Time of 
having clipped with his scythe, some years 
ago) shadows for a moment (or used to shadow 
when it was big enough) the face of the youth- 
ful month; and, unable to borrow the um- 
brella of a single flower-cup, the false herald 
perishes, the victim of his own mistake. 

Down the long winding lane, over the 
broad meadow, and on the sunny bank by the 
way-side, are peeping up, amid the emerald 
grass, the gem-like flowers that were the 
playthings of our childhood—that lured us, 
years ago, through the dewy dell. When we 
look at them, we call to mind how our hands 
in their first state of chubbiness, or in their 
second state of ink and slate-pencil dust, 
grasped at the 


ec. e - “* Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take) 
The winds of March with beanty.”’ , 


When our yet plastic and undeveloped noses 
breathed over the 


a ee ne ek 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath.’’ 


And when we wore our first gold chains 
made of 


- e » «+ “Pale Primroses 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phebas in his strength.”’ 


Then what work have we not made in 
childhood with 
é tetas . “the Daisie 
That well by reasson men it callé maie 
The Daisie, or else the Eye of Daie, 
The emprise, and the floure of flouris al).’’ 


The daisy is the pet of poets; and, while I 
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WHAT HAS BECOME OF WINTER? 


am tagging these snips of verse together, let 
us say some more about the “wee modest 
crimson- Upped flower”—the 

. **silver shield, with boss of gold, 


That spreads ienalf, some fairy bold 
In fight to cover.” 


A graceful lady-writer calls the daisy, the | 


Robin of flowers. I’ve an idea, Had she 
been as fanciful as Mr. Wordsworth, she 
might have added its red breast as amongst 
the reasons for her pleasant conceit. 

Now I am going on with what I might say, 
if I chose, concerning March. The alder 
wears her dark wreaths, and the hazel and 
willow have hung out their catkins in the 
fields. The marsh is gay with the bright 
orange-flowers of the marsh-marigold; and 


the shady grove and humid bank, with the! 


pilewort’s yellow stars. Before the end of 
the month, the leaves of the honeysuckle are 
nearly expanded; the garden is beautiful 
with the pink flowers of the mezereon; 
the greenhouse, besides the pale narcissus and 
the bright camellia japonica, has the brilliant 
tulip, and all the rich and graceful hyacinth 
array. 
men on St. David’s Day; and in the Irish 
bonnets, on St. Patrick’s Day, shamrock is 
planted. David and Patrick are March 
saints. Of David we have heard how 


_ the press of war 
His gallant comrades followed his green crest 
To conquest.’’ 


As a hint to future commentators, I suggest 
a misprint here. Leeks were more likely to 
have been written, by poetic license, as green 
cress, than as a crest, which we know to be 
a thing usually composed of hair or feathers. 
The leading act of the life of St. Patrick, 
performed on Croagh Patrick, is thus beau- 
tifully narrated by a native minstrel :— 
“ Och! Antrim hills are mighty high, and so’s the Hill of 

Howth, too; 

Sut we all do know a mountain that is higher than them both, 


too: 

*T was on the top of that high mount, St. Patrick preached a 
sermon ; 

He drove the frogs into the bogs, and banished all the vermin.”’ 


Then, after March, the noisy boy, comes— 
or used to come—April, the crying 
Whatever trick she may play us, in behaving 
as she ought not to behave, she cannot trick 
us out of her great day of tricks; we will be 
April Fools! The man who doesn’t like to 
be a fool, is fit for treasons, murders, and, 
particularly, stratagems; he is the very man 
to punish on the first of April. “ Beshrew the 
man,” says Elia, “who, on such a day as this, 
should affect to stand aloof! lam 
those sneakers. I am free of the corporation, 
and care not who knows it. He that meets 


me in the forest to-day, shall meet with no | 
| the constant liquidity of the Serpentine. If 
and take the meaning of|I have tagged rhymes from all manner of 


wiseacre, I can tell him! Séultus sum— 


translate me that, 


none of 


and | 


Leeks flourish in the caps of Welsh- | 


| ballad-singer 


girl. | 
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it to yourself for your pains. . . . Ihave 
never made an acquaintance that lasted, or 
a friendship that answered, with any one that 


| had not some tincture of ‘the absurd in their 


characters. . And take my word for 
this, reader—and say a fool told it you, if you 
please—that he who hath not a drachm of 
folly in his mixture, hath pounds of much 
worse matter in his composition.” April has 
her own small jokes in the way of fool-making. 
The prudent father of a family, before taking 
an extended walk, looks up into her face for 
a hint about the weather. “There'll be a 
severe shower!” says Apri], with a frown. 
So, the father commits himself to walk out 
with the family umbrella; April takes to 
shining; the sky looks as if there would be 
no more rain till Midsummer; and the 
umbrella makes the prudent man lovk fike 
a fool. Then April has not only fools, but 
birds. There is that much over-rated vocalist, 
the nightingale. No doubt his night-strain 
is unrivalled ; because nobody else would think 
of playing melodies at midnight, except stu- 
dents who are learning the trombone, and are 
ashamed to prac tice it when people are about. 
The nightingale is all very well; but why not 
praise the throstle, and the blackbird, and the 
wood-lark? I should like to hear a better 
than the robin! As for the 
nightingale being crossed in love, and sen- 
timental in its habits; though 


* many a poet echoes the conceit, 
Ar uC i youths and maidens most poetical, 
Who lose the deepening twilight of the Spring 
In ball-rooms and hot theatres, they still, 
Ful! of meek sympathy, must heave their sighs 
O’er Philomela’s pity-pleading strains. 
P We have learnt 
d ifferent less: we may not thus profane 
hes 8 sweet voices, always full of love 
And joyance !—’Tis the meray nightingale! 
That crowds, and harries, and precipitates, 
With fast, thick warble, his delicions notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love chant, and disdurthen his full sou! 
Of all its music.”’ 


After the nightingale, there comes the 
wryneck, our woodpecker, and the cuckoo: 
he . melancholy, perhaps. Spring pigeons 
are to hand, and a rage for building specu- 
ation all the birds. Now is the time 
for feathering their nests. 

Then, * re comes also, in April, the fes- 


se izes 


tival of the English Patron St. George, for- 
merly of Cappadocia, the most unmitigated 
rogue that ever got a church legend to “him- 
self, and suffered registration in the list of 
saints. 


There. I shall say nothing about May. 

scorn to talk of May till I have had my Win. 
ter. I don’t cere for the disappointment that 
the Spring must suffer in losing all the praise 
I could have showered on it; it is nothing 
to the disappointment I have suffered from 
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oets about flowers, and that sort of thing, 
beg to inform Londoners that they are of 
no consequence. Let them stand en any of 
their bridges in the morning, and they will 
see what Wordsworth himself declares to be 
quite equal to Cumberland. Hear him :— 


** Earth has not anything to show more fair. 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty ! 

This city now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning. Silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie, 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour valleys, rock, or hill ; 
Ne’er saw I—never felt—a calm so deep !”’ 


So let us not be sighing here in London after 
fields and flowers. We are better off. What 
are the lambs to us unroasted? And what 
do birds concern us with their feathers on? 
They had better float in gravy than in music. 
Others may do as they please, but I shall 
stop in town. I suspect foul play. I suspect 
that Winter has been made away with, and 
Spring is too clearly a gainer not to lie open 
to suspicion. Spring was seen where she had 
no business to be, stealing about timidly at 
Christmas; and, when her proper time came, 
stealing away altogether to let Winter in 
where, and when he was not wanted. There 
is something wrong in all this; although I 
hope it is all right; but I shall stay in town; 
for I do not choose to be mixed up with such 
irregular transactions. [Household Words. 


AN AMERICAN IN FLORENCE. 


In America I might be saved all this loss 
of time; but here, where the carpenters have 
nothing but a red-hot poker to bore deep holes 
with, (not an auger in all Florence!) what can 
be expected from other mechanics? A part 
of my room is fitted up like a blacksmith’s 
shop, where I hammer through my difficulties 
as best I may. But, you will ask, how do the 
Florentines get on? Why, they get on as 
their grandfathers did. They work without 
tools; and take as much time to do a thing as 
a Yankee would require to do it twice or 
thrice over. What would you think to see a 
man sawing wood, holding the wood in both 
hands, and the saw frame between his knees, 
bobbing up and down over it with the perspira- 
tion dripping from his nose? and yet this is the 
way that the sawyers all do here. Everything 
is inside out, or the wrong end foremost, in 
this country. The gimlets are made to turn 
the reverse of ours; axes are shaped like 
grubbing-hoes; and ploughs are made from a 
forked tree. Even the sculptors are incorrigi- 
ble. Our celebrated fellow-citizen, Powers, 
has invented and constructed many ingenious 
tools and great improvements in that art ; and, 
although all praise and admire, none will adopt 








AN AMERICAN IN FLORENCE. 


them. For instance, Mr. Powers, to prevent 
his models drying in the intervals between 
work, or in the night-time, has an oil-cloth 
cylinder suspended over the work from a pul- 
ley. When this is drawn down, the air is ef- 
fectually excluded, and there can be, of course, 
no evaporation. Well, the native artists have 
been to see it; but as it never had been done 
by Canova, they could not make up their minds 
to try it. They returned to their studios, and 
still adhere to the old method, which is to 
swathe the clay statue from head to feet with 
wet bandages of muslin. This soon rots, and 
soils the clay with slime ; and, besides, it rubs 
away the delicate modelling. It also requires 
considerable time to put it on and take it off, 
whereas, by Mr. P.’s method, it is done in an 
instant. 

But Mr. Powers has gone even beyond all 
this, for he now models his statues without 
the use of clay at all. He has discovered a 
process by which he makes the plaster as im- 
pressible as clay, thus saving both expense and 
time. This is an immense improvement ; but, 
nevertheless, the old fogies shake their heads 
at it, as much as to say, Our grandfathers 
didn’t do things in this manner. 

Before closing, I ought to tell you that 
Mr. P. is blocking out his America in a spot- 
less piece of marble. It is of the natural size 
of America, if you can guess what that is; or 
about six feet one inch high. I wish Congress 
would order it made of colossal size, say ten 
or twelve feet high, and put it in the place of 
the ten-pin-player on the eastern portico of the 
Capitol. It is rather an oversight in the 
Great West to neglect their renowned fellow- 
citizen, whose genius was first excited on the 
banks of Ja belle riviere.” 

[National Intelligencer. 








Tuness OF A Soap-BuBBLE.—A soap- 
bubble as it floats in the light of the sun re- 
fleets to the eye an endless variety of the most 
gorgeous tints of colors. Newton showed, 
that to each of these tints corresponds a cer- 
tain thickness of the substance forming the 
bubble ; in fact, he showed, in general, that all 
transparent substances, when reduced to acer- 
tain degree of tenuity, would reflect these 
colors. Near the highest point of the bubble, 
just before it bursts, is always observed a spot 
which reflects no color and appears black. 
Newton showed that the thickness of the 
bubble at this black point was the 25,00,000th 
part of an inch! Now, as the bubble at this 
point possesses the properties of water as 
essentially as does the Atlantic Ocean, it fol- 
lows that the ultimate molecules forming water 
must have less dimensions than this thick- 
ness,—Lardner’s Handbook. 


The paths of virtue, though seldom those of 
worldly greatness, are always those of pleas- 
antness and peace. 
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CHRONICLE OF PASSING EVENTS. 16) 


KING DIRT. 


A Song adapted to a slow Sanitary Movement. 


Dartwxk from the dark and mantling pool, 
With festering weeds begirt, 
A deep black draught to the lazy rule 
Of poverty’s king—Kinxe Dirt ! 
Though I stoop my head, and trail the skirt 
Of my robe in the miry way, 
All know that the ragged and old King Dirt 
Hath a potent and patent sway. 
I laugh to see 
How all devoted my people be, 
Grovelling low, and bepraising me. 


And many friends, wealthy and steadfast, have I, 
Though they oft look askant as they pass me by ; 
And many a purse-proud burgher, wise 

In his generation, on me relies ; 

And many town-councillors, seeing no hurt, 
Sneer down my enemies—proud of King Dirt! 
And I laugh oa still, while they let me be, 

And extend my realm unceasingly ! 


Opponents of Progress, who love the inert, 
Who claim for inanity Wisdom’s desert, 
Loving friends, round me cling! 
Fill high the bow], and sing 
Long live your lazy king, squalid King Dirt! 


There’s a low-roomed house in a ruinous street, 
Where filth and penury lovingly meet ; 

And the cobwebbed roof, and the rotting wall, 
And the rag-stifled casement, dark and small, 
Are unheeded there, among many more— 

So wretched the homes of the wretchedly poor ! 


A poor worn weaver there works for his bread— 
Working on, working on, far in the night ; 
His daughter breathes hollowly, lying a-bed. 
And the wasting clay 
Lets the spirit play 
Over her face with a flickering light! 


The clock of a neighbour ticks solemn and low 
On the neighbour’s side of the crazy wall ; 
And the loom clicks on with an answer slow, 
And the shuttle flies silently to and fro, 
As it weaves the robe for bridal or ball. 


But the loom is stopped ; and down by the bed 
The father kneels by his dying child ; 
But vainly he speaks—her time is sped ; 
No answer there comes to his outery wild, 
For the child stares out with her glazed eyes, 
Till the eyes turn back—and she silently dies! 


And they call it a Fever, 
Putrid or low ; 
But I and the weaver 
Both of us know 
That the fetid well-water, and steaming styes, 
And the choked drains’ gases, that unseen rise, 
Subtle and still, 
Sure and slow, 
Certain to kill 
With an unheard blow, 
Are the fiends who poisoned that maiden’s breath, 
And cling to her still as she sleeps in death! 


And the weaver, haggard, and worn to the bone, 
With clasped hands and despairing moan, 
Knowing the poison that lurks in the room, 
Still doggedly stays till he meets his doom ! 

I laugh to think, 

How they greedily drink 

Of the poisoned cup 

Till they drink it up! 
And ever to time-honoured filth revert, 
And love to the death their old King Dirt! 

(Household Words. 


All men need truth as they need water; if 
_ wise men are as high ground where the springs 


rise, ordinary men are the lower grounds which 
their waters nourish. 








— Of political affairs from England since 
our last, there is nothing new; the Houses 
of Parliament having adjourned for the 
Easter holidays. The note of preparation 
for the ensuing general election was, how- 
ever, being sounded throughout the country, 
and everywhere .the constituencies were 
preparing for the great contest which is 
finally and fer.ever to settle the question of 
Free-trade versus Protection. 

The flight of the population from the 
South of Ireland is thus described by the 
Clonmel Chronicle :—“ The tide of emi- 
gration has set in this year more strongly 
than ever it has within our memories. Dur- 
ing the winter months we used to observe 
solitary groups wending their way towards 
the sea coast, but since the season opened 
(and a most beautiful one it is) these groups 
have been literally swelled into shoals, and 
travel what road you may, you will find 
upon it strings of cars and drays, laden with 
women and children and household stuffs, 

12 
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journeying onward, their final destination 
being America. In all other parts of the 
country it is the same. At every station 
along the rail, from Goold’s Cross to Sallins, 
the third-class carriages receive their quotas 
of emigrants. The Grand Canal - 
boats, from Shannon harbor to Sallins, ap- 
pear every morning at their accustomed 
hour, laden down with emigrants and their 
luggage, on their way to Dublin, and thence 
to Liverpool, whence they take shipping 
for America.” 

— The Overland Mail, with dates from 
Calcutta, March 6, has arrived in London. 
The British expedition against Burmah con- 
sisted of 6,000 troops, 2 ships of war, and 
13 war steamers. Additional forces from 
China were expected. 

— The gold diggings in Australia ap- 
pear to increase in productiveness, two tons 
of gold arriving w in Sydney from the 
Port Philip district alone. The gold pro 
gress in country has been even more 


| 
} 
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rapid than inthe first years on the Pacific. 
The precious element was first brought to 
light on the 29th September last, and al- 
though the latest accounts are only down to 
the 20th of December, the annual product al 
ready promises full THIRTY-FIVE MILLION 
DOLLARS, With every indication that not half 
its gluries have been told. This rapid and 
most extraordinary development of wealth 
has not, of course, been wi. hout its effect on 
the people of the country, and the seamen 
visiting its bays and harbors. Society has 
been upturned, towns almost depopulated, 
flucks neglected, common labor brought to 
a stand, and trade in guods and supplies re- 
volutionised ; but the greatest protectivn to 
life and ‘property prevails nevertheless. 

— Louis Napoleon has probably ere this 
caused himself to be proclaimed Emperor, 
the socalled Legislative Assembly having 
voted him 12,000,000 francs a year 
($2,400,000 !) to support his dignity, to- 
ge her with the use of all the palaces, 
which are to be kept in repair at the expense 
of the nation. The French Consul at ‘Tri- 
este has, by order of his Government, taken 
down the escutcheon bearing the words, 
“ Liberté, Egalit6, Fraternité,” and replaced 
it by the imperial eagle. Pierre Bonaparte 
also receives a pension of 84,000f., and M. 
Lucien Murat receives a million. The Prince 
Jerome has two millions. General Cavaig- 
nac, and three others of the newly elected 
members, refused to take the oath of allegi- 
ance, and are declared thus to have forfeited 
their seats. 

— The liberty of the press has been for- 
bidden in Spain. 

— The death of Prince Schwartzenberg is 
announced, and a dispatch from Vienna 
states that Count Buol Schauenstein, who 
had been summoned from the embassy in 
London, has been detinitively appointed 
imperial Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
President of the Council in his place. 

— Professor B. B. Edwards, of Andover, 
Mass., died on the 24th ult. He was born 
at Southampton, Mass., and graduated at 
Amherst Cullege, about twenty-two years 
ago. Some fifteen years since he was ap- 
pointed a professor of Hebrew and Ecclesi- 
astical Literature, in the Theological Semi- 
nary of Andover, which post he held at the 
dime of his death. During this period he 
aided Professors Sears and Felton in estab- 
lishing and conducting the Sibliotheca 
Sacra, a quarterly literary and theological 
magazine of high repute throughout the 
world for its broad and accurate scholarship. 
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Professor Edwards was a most laborious 
student, and a man of vast learning. For 
many years his health has been precarious ; 
he spent a long time in Europe, chiefly for 
its restoration, and was on a like mission to 
a Southern climate when he was overtaken 
by his last illness. 

— John Young, Ex-Governor of the 
State of New York, and Assistant Treasurer 
of the port of New York, died at his residence 
in this city, on the 23d ult., of pulmonary 
consumption. He returned home from 
Washington only a week before, where he had 
been lying very ill for some days, and 
startled his clerks by suddenly appearing at 
his post, looking much too ill to attend to 
business. Governor Young was one of the 
most influential politicians of the State—a 
man who made warm friends and bitter 
enemies ; and few ainong us will be more 
widely missed, or more sincerely mourned. 

— Messrs. Bradbury & Evans, of London, 
announce as in preparation, to appear May 
1, an Art-Union Journal for the People, en- 
tilled “ The People’s Illustrated Journal of 
Arts, Science, Manufactures, &c.” 

— The Porter Correspondence, that is, 
says the London Athenzum, the Diaries of 
Sir R. K. Porter and the Letters addressed 
to his sisters, Jane and Maria Porter, were 
suld as they were fished up out of three or 
four huge sea-chests, by Messrs. Sotheby & 
bike = yen Fourteen lots brought £115 
1s. 6d. 

— The Papers and Correspondence of 
the late Rev. Sydney Smith will appear 
shortly. They are to be edited by Miss 
Austin, translator of Ranke’s History of the 
Popes. 

— A Paris correspondent gives us some 
laughable information. It appears that the 
French have learned to make counterfeit 
coffee berries of worthless flour. The paste 
or dough is, by means of moulds ckitfully 
prepared, made to assume the shape of 
grains of coffee, whether of Mocha, or Bour- 
bon, or Martinique, to suit the tastes of 
buyers. The artificial grain is then baked 
till it takes the color of parched coffee, and 
retailed as such, with great profit, in the 
grocery stores. The practice, very general 
in France, of buying from the grocers coffee 
ready parched, facilitates this mode of falsi- 
fication, otherwise impossible. 

— Kossuth has completed his Southern 
and Western tour this month, and is now on 
a visit to Massachusetts, where he has been 
enthusiastically received, especially at Boston, 


at which city he reviewed the troops. His 
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reception at the South was unmarked by 
those eager demonstrations of public sym- 
pathy experienced elsewhere, and Kossuth is 
said to complain much of being the victim 
of the purchased misrepresentations of a 
hostile portion of the press. We believe it 
is his intention to depart shortly for Europe, 
and he threatens to make known his pre- 
sence at all the contineutal courts without 
the usual diplomatic furmalities. 

— The son of Napoleon’s Mameluke 
Roustan lately died in Paris in extreme po- 
verty. He retained nothing but his father’s 
costume worn to tatters 

— An interesting display of tobleuur 
vivants recently touvk place at Stuttgart, 
under the auspices of the Musicians and 
Painters. Lowe composed a prelude, and 
between the pictures, music of Mozart, 
Beethoven and Weber was performed un-| 
der the direction of the veteran Lindpaintner. 
The series proceeded historically, represent: | 
ing some of the most famous pictures of the | 
ereatest artists. 

— By her will, the widow of Charles M. | 
Von Weber has left the original MSS. of| 
Der Freischutz and Euryanthe to the courts | 
of Berlin and Dresden. Weber’s unpublish- | 
ed compositions, diaries and correspondence | 
are to be published forthwith. 

— The Sixty-fifth Annual Exhibition of 
the Works of Modern Artists is now open | 
in Paris at the Palais Royal. We find| 
the following notice of it: 

The catalogue contains 1,757 numbers, | 








ter to cultivate agriculture and trade than to 
traffic in slaves. His Majesty of Dahomy 
replies to the Consul that he sends greeting 
to the Queen, and that her gifis were very 
agreeable. In the matter of slave dealing, 
he adds, he must consult his people, but 
inasmuch as the chief revenues of his (o- 
vernment are derived from that source, he 
dves not see how he can abandon it, and 
requesis the Queen would therefore prevent 
the traffic everywhere else.so that his profit 
might be greater. He further requests she 
Queen to prohibit any vessels approaching 
nearer than certain points upon the evast; 
fur by commerce the people become rich, he 
finds, and defy his authority. Finally, he 
would thank the Queen to send hin some 
tower-cannons and muskets, and a great 
many of them, that he may conduct his wars 
more advantageously. The King of Daho- 
mey is the husband of 18,000 wives, and 
has a Cabinet as complete as Lord Derby’s. 
Upon the slave-hunting expeditions the 
royal Amazons quite surpass the men in 
ferocity. Upon one such hunt 19,000 men, 
women and children were captured, of 
whom 500 were slaughtered and the rest 
exported. The slave-hunt is accounted a 
“noble passion,” and brings an incume of 
some $300,000 yearly to the State. 

— A most laughable incident oceurred 
lately in Madrid. A party of amateur bull- 
fighters wished to indulge the publie with a 
spectacle fur the benetit of a hospital. On 
the appointed day the arena was crowded 


of which 1,280 are paintings and minia-| with the rank, fashion and beauty of the 
tures, 270 pieces of sculpture, and the re-| metropolis; and the young amateurs, clad 
mainder cunsists of engravings, lithographs, |in silk and gold, appeared, to receive the 
and architectural subjects. ‘The number of | congratulations of the audience. But in the 
works presentéd was upwards of 3,000, but} midst of the graceful interchange of cuurte- 
1,300 were rejected by the Jury. The ex-|sies, the great gates of the stalls for the 
hibition is, upon the whole, a good one, | «animals were suddenly opened, and six huge 
although some of the most celebrated artists | bulls bounded into the ring, and rushed, 





(such as Ary Scheffer, Ingrés, and Paul de} 
la Roche) have not produced any of their | 
works. Of paintings of the very highest | 
style of art there is, perhaps, a scarcity ; but, | 
on the other hand, there is an abundance of | 
excellent interiors, landscapes, portraits, | 
flowers, &e. The foremost picture, both for 
size and for ability, is one of “ The Siege 
of Rome by the French, in 1849,” by Ho- 
race Vernet. 

— A “blue book” has appeared with | 
details of the English expedition against La- | 
gos, upon the African Coast. It opens | 
with a letter from Lord Palmerston to the | 
Consul, inviting him to state to the King of 


Dahomy that the Queen thinks it much bet- 


head down, towards the gallant party. They, 
dismayed at the sudden onset, retreated in 
a body for the railing which separates the 
spectators from the ring, and the bulls 
plunged afer them. As there were six 
animals and twenty amateurs, the confusion 
was immense, and the audience was con- 
vulsed with laughter. Some of the ama- 
teurs succeeded in gaining the railing and 


| springing over ; but others, less lucky, were 


touched were cherubim are intangible. How- 
ever, as the bulls’ horns were covered, no 
further damage accrued than the rending of 
sundry silken breeches. 

— At a recent session of the French 
Academy of Sciences, M. Arago announced 
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that M. Kuhlmann, in Marburg, has dis- 
covered a hitherto unpublished correspond- 
ence between Denis Papin ang Lehbnitz, 
from which it appears that in the year 1707 
Papin, who then lived at Hanan, and who 
since 1695 had perceived the possibility of 
applying steam to the propulsion of vessels, 
was not contented with the idea only, but 
had made successful experiments with a lit- 
tle boat upon the Fulda, which was after- 
wards altered according to the system ascribed 
to the English mechanic Maudslay. 

— The untiring and able student of 
Greek and Latin manuscripts, Cardinal Mai, 
will soon publish a collection of the unedit- 
ed writings of the Church Fathers, Among 
them, the most interesting will be the 
works of Cyril, of Alexandria, of many 
Arian Bishops, and an extended history of 
the picture-controversy in the Greek Church. 
There are, besides, many things of Eusebius, 
and energetic commentaries upon the old 
and new Testaments of the earliest cen- 
turies. 

— The Agent of the Emperor Soulouque 
of Hayti has purchased in Paris a library 
of all the French classics, in the best editions 
and most expensive bindings. Upon both 
sides of the covers are wrought the imperial 
arms, which consist of a palm tree, with 
the motto, “God, my country, and my 
sword.” 

— The Swiss Diet has received a report 
from Mr, Stephenson, the famous engineer, 
upon the feasibility of a railroad in Swit- 
zerland, from the Lake of Geneva to that of 
Constance. 

— The estates of the Count Casimir 
Batthyani have been finally confiscated. 
There were five separate estates of the 
greatest extent and value, and famous by 
historical association. The most interesting 
of all was Siklos, a castle in whose dun- 
geons King Sigismund was immured in the 
year 1402. 

— The attention of the musical circles of 
Germany has been lately excited by the 
débat of a young pianist and composer, 
named Frederick Runthihe, only ten years 
of age, who is pronounced to be one of the 
qa wonders in the history of music. 

e intends visiting Paris and London. 

— Professor Rauch, of Berlin, has just 
completed the model for the memorial sta- 
tue of Immanuel Kant, which is to be 
erected on the Philosophengange at Kénigs- 
berg, the favorite promenade of the great 
metaphysician. 

— Experiments continue to be made in 


the fortifications at Mentz, says a Soeige 
letter, to render gun cotton serviceable for 
war purposes, as well as for blasting opera- 
tions. An Austrian artillery officer, Baron 
Link, is said to have arrived at the most 
important results, inasmuch as the range to 
be procured with it, prepared after his sys- 
tem, is much greater than with powder, with 
a greater certainty of the shot, and less dan- 
ger of explosion during manipulation. 

— The Spiritual Telegraph is the title 
of a paper that is soon to be commenced in 
this City, “to furnish an earthly channel 
through which the important facts and 
communications emanating from the Spirit 
World may be collected together and pre- 
sented for the mutual benefit of mankind.” 
The prospectus does not say who the editor 
is to be, so we are left to conjecture that 
“the Spirits” are to do duty as a “corps 
editorial.” Ifso, they must prepare them- 
selves to be “rapped” as well as “ rappers.” 

— Those who have delighted in the 
‘genius of Moore—and who has not !—will 
see with interest the announcement that he 
has left a journal extending over the greater 
part of his life, and containing the records 
of his literary experience, and correspond- 
ence with distinguished men. Its publica- 
tion cannot fail to be interesting in a very 
high degree; for if his career was not very 
eventful, his labors were various as his 
genius was fruitful; and the more familiar 
revelations of a “journal” are ever those 
most eagerly perused. There is, however, 
no poem among the literary treasures left 
behind him, the imaginative faculty having 
been “used up” many years before his 
other faculties gave way. 

— Tait’s (English) Magazine has passed 
into new hands, the editorship and proprie- 
torship being united in a member of the 
Legislature, ambitious of possessing an “ or- 
gan” of his sentiments to himself, and dis- 
trusting perhaps the effect of his eloquence 
within the walls of the Senate. ‘Tait once 
enjoyed a high repute for plain political 
speaking, and also for its literary utterances, 
as the names of De Quincy, Gilfillen, Bon 
Gaultier, and a host of others, amply tes- 
tify. 

r The “ Pelayo,” a little Spanish paper 
published in New Orleans, had its circula- 
tion stopped in Cuba, about a month since, 
for having hurled too much abuse at the 
Spanish Ministry, for having settled the af- 
fair between the United States and Spain 
in so amicable a manner; it however is 


again allowed to be introduced, and proba- 
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bly its editor will be careful in the selection 
of epithets in future, to be used against the 
Government. 

— A “new fire” has just been patented 
in London; in other words, a new method 
of warming rooms by means of a series of 
thin metal plates placed in an ordinary 
grate, and heated by gas obtained from the 
decomposition of water. The plates be- 
come red hot, and are kept so by a combus- 
tion of gas,—and so, you can dispense with 
coals. Compared to the latter, it is said to 
be cheaper, more cleanly, and healthy, and 
should it deserve all the fine things said of 
it, it must create quite a domestic revolution. 

—The Census of Montreal bas just been 
published. The total number of inhabitants 
is 57,715, divided into the following classes : 
Canadians of French origin, 26,020; Canadi- 
ans of other origin, 12,494 ; English, 3,555 ; 
Irish, 11,736 ; Scotch, 2,858; natives of the 
United States, 919; French 133; natives 

- of other countries, 405. 

— The Maryland Historical Society re- 
ceived a very valuable present, at its regular 
meeting for April, from Major General Na- 
than Towson, who is one of its honorary 
members. The gift consisted of two hun- 
dred and fifty-one coins and medals, in gold, 
silver and copper, contained in nineteen vol- 
umes, with a descriptive catalogue annexed 
to each volume. The collection embraces 
Greek, Roman, English, French, Asiatic, 
Turkish, Austrian, Portuguese, [}anish, 
Prussian, Sardinian, Italian, Mexican, Peru- 
vian, early American coins, and a collection 
of medals of the French kings, from Phara- 
mond, A. D. 420, to Louis XVI., in 1793. 

— The Northampton Gazette says of the 
contemplated movements of Jenny Lind 
Goldschmidt and her husband, that the 


primary object of the Nightingale’s visit | 


to this country—the establishment of a 
system of Free Schools in Sweden—has 
been accomplished, and that the money has 
been forwarded for that purpose. The 
promised concerts in New York will proba- 
bly take place about the’ middle of May, 
and the songster will leave Northampton on 
the 7th of June. 

— A direct railroad communication be- 
tween New-Orleans and St. Louis, is the 
latest grand scheme that has attracted at- 
tention at the Westward. The proposed 
plan is for Missouri and Arkansas to build a 
road from St. Louis to Helena, Ark., the 
latter point being some 40 miles from Holly 
Springs ; a branch of the required length to 
be constructed, connecting with a point on 
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the Mississippi opposite Helena. The re- 
mainder of the distance can be accomplished 
by an extension of the Southwestern Rail- 
road from New-Orleans to Jackson, Miss., 
and thence to Holly Springs. By this 
route, it is urged, a saving in distance of 
650 or 700 miles may be accomplished be- 
tween the two cities. The communication 
may be made in two days, and the route is 
believed to be feasible; particularly as the 
road enters Missouri in the heart of the min- 
eral region. 

— The downfall of Rosas, Dictator of 
the Argentine, is at last accomplished. A 
terrible battle was fought on the 3d of Feb- 
ruary, between Merlo and Passo Del Rey, 
which terminated in the defeat of the Bue- 
nos Ayres troops. It is said that four thou- 
sand men were killed and wounded in this 
engagement. The battle is said to have lasted 
from 6 in the morning till 12 at noon. Gen- 
eral Pacheco commanded the Buenos Ayres 
troops, and is reported to have been slain. 
Rosas, with his daughter, Manuelita, and 
several of bis suite, escaped on board Her 
Britannic Majesty's ship Locust. He was 
disguised as a marine, and his daughter as a 
sailor-boy. They were afterwards transfer- 
red to Her Majesty’s ship Centuar, at Bue- 
nos Ayres. That city was commanded by 
General Mancilla, who offered to capitulate. 
The diplomatic agents of the various for- 
eign powers had gone to arrange matters 
amicably, if possible. 

— The Aztec children are about closing 
their visit in New York. They have im- 
proved considerably— at least the boy—in- 
tellectually, since they came here, four months 
since. They certainly are the most wonder- 
ful curiosity that ever visited this city. 

— At the Stuyvesant Institute, Paul De- 
laroche’s picture of Napoleon attracts much 
attention. It is the most painful of all those 
illustrating his life. It represents the strong 
man cast down. Greatness is in the dust 
and the heart is made sad in looking at this 
noble conception of the finest painter of the 
age. 

— In the same building is the Ship- 
wrecked Mother, by Brackett. If we can 
imagine ourselves, when looking at Dela- 
roche’s pictures, to be gazing at Napoleon 
himself, reflecting on the past and future, 
on poison and a foreign land; if we share 
in his mighty sorrow, our senses are not 
deceived here. The whiteness of the marble 
reveals what we might otherwise expect, so 
perfect is this representation in its anatomy, 
that the real body is not present. The arms 
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are unnaturally twisted, flaccid in death— 
the limbs full and round, almost preter- 
naturally, as is usual with drowned persons 
—the child half grasped by an arm prompted 
by a strong will, but feebly seconded by an 
exhausted frame. 

— A blue book has just been published 
in London containing the report of the Com- 
missioners appointed to conduct the official 
inquiry into the loss of the Amazon, in 
which is given the evidence taken by them. 
The Commissioners furnish a condensed 
narrative of the chief occurrences connected 
with the catastrophe, and they sum up by 
stating that they are unable to account for 
the origin of the fire. The great loss of 
life they consider to have been owing to too 
great a desire of the officers to save the 
vessel by prolonging their endeavors to sub- 
due the flares, which soon became beyond 
their control, instead of enforcing order and 
arrangement at the first with respect to the 
escape of the crew and passengers in the 
boats; added to the mischievous effects of 
the cranes u ‘on which the boats rested, and 
to the impossibility of stopping the engines 
after the engine-room had been abandoned. 
They recommend that all sea-going steam 
vessels should have fixed on board a fore- 
pump, either connected or unconnected with 
the engine, which can be worked by hand 
when the steam is not up; and that in large 
vessels these means of subduing fire should 
be increased by the use of a donkey and 
additional fire engines. They point out 
also the propriety of guarding against fire 
in sea-going steamers, by protecting the sur- 
faces of all soft, resinous, and easily ignited 
woods in the stoke-holes and engine-rooms 
of such vessels, or by causing them to be 
rendered fire-proof by subjecting the wood 
to a process by which it becomes difficult of 
ignition. The stowage of engineers’ stores 
they advise to be more carefully attended to 
than at present. The cotton waste, tow, 
and such like stores to be kept distinct from 
the oil, tallow, and turpentine, &c., through- 
out the steam navy. 

— We see by the California papers, that 
the government survey of our Pacific coast 
is progressing with activity and good results. 
The Alta Californian, of March Ist, has the 
following reference to this survey :—* We 
are pleased to acknowledge the receipt, from 
Lieut. Com’g James Alden, U. 8. N., who 
is now in command of the officers and men 
engaged in prosecuting the Coast Survey, 
of a set of lithographic charts or recon- 
noissances’ of various points on the coast 





of California. Among them is a topogra- 
phical sketch of Point Conception, by A. 
M, Harrison, a sketch of Point Pinos and 
the Bay of Monterey by the same gentle- 
man, and a reconnoissance of Trinidad Bay 
by the Hydrographic party under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Allen. This latter sketch 
is one of the finest specimens of lithogra- 
phic printing we have seen, Accompanying 
the above is a sketch of Mare Island 8.raits 
in the Bay of San Pablo, and a portion of 
the Straits of Carquinez.” The selection, 
by Professor Bache, of Capt. Alden fur so 
important a service, showed his high appre- 
ciation of this officer’s ability; and the 
result has so far justified and will continue 
to justify the distinction. 

—From a very curious statistical di- 
gest which has recently been published in 
Europe, it appears that the human family 
numbers 700,000,000, and its annual loss 
by death is 18,000,000, which produces 
624,400 tons of animal matter,which, in turn, 
generates by decomposition 9,000,000,000 
cubic feet of gases, which are cleared away 
from the atmosphere by vegetable matter 
decomposing and assimilating them for their 
own uses. This is an interesting subject for 
philosophy. 

— A Life of General Washington, pur- 
porting to be written by himself, has re- 
cently been published at London, in two 
octavo volumes. Its announcement has na- 
turally excited much interest, and some 
question, and we are indebted to a Boston 
weekly journal for the explanation of the 
matter :—“ The history of this book is this. 
Some years since, Mr. Upham, of Salem, 
well known for his services to American 
letters and history, and for his efforts in be- 
half of the cause of popular education, com- 
piled with care a life of Gen. Washington, 
from his own letters—which was, thérefore, 
in some sense, an autobiography. The 
holders of copyright in Washington's let- 
ters, including, if we are not mistaken, 
Judge Washington and Dr. Sparks, consi- 
dered the publication of this book, by Marsh, 
Capen & Lyon, of this city, who had no 
permission from them, as an infringement of 
their copyright. The curious question thus 
presented was tried before Judge Story, 
who held that it was an infringement, and 
granted an injunction against the sale of the 
book. The plates thus becoming worthless 
here have been sold to the English house, 
which now reprints them.” 

— The Russian government has resolved 
to carry into execution the project of estab- 
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lishing a railway from Chartoff to Theodo- 
sia, and has accepted the proposition of a 
private company for that purpose, with a 
capital of fifty millions of silver roubles 
(323,750,000), to which the government 
had consented to guarantee an interest of 
three per cent. Chartoff is a city of the 
Ukraine, situated 1,030 kilometres 8S. E. of 
St. Petersburg, and Theodosia or Kaffa is a 
port on the Black Sea, near the straits of 
Kertch. It is in contemplation also to es- 
tablish a railway from Moscow to Chartoff, 
so that a direct communication will be ulti- 
mately established between Petersburg and 
the Crimea, and the capital of Russia be 
thus able to communicate in a few days with 
the Black Sea and Odessa. 

— The sale of Louis Philippe’s library 
is still going on, and the bidders are paying 
for the volumes of that valuable collection, 
at the highest rates. The works of Audu- 
bon have been sold for 2,000 franes ($400). 

— At our latest dates from England, the 
small screw steamer fitted out by Capt. 
Beatson, to proceed in search of the missing 
Arctic expedition by the way of Behring’s 
Straits, was declared ready for sailing. The 
proposed field of search is east of the meri- 
dian of Behring’s Straits, towards Keller's 
discoveries in 1849, Herald Island, and 
New Siberia. Capt. Beatson takes out 
autographs from the Emperor of Russia, 
recommending the expedition to the com- 
manders of the Russian outposts at Siberia, 
and other Muscovite settlements, and desir- 
ing them to promote the object in view to 
the utmost of their power. 

— Meyerbeer, the composer, has received 
from Queen Victoria two works of art and 
a complimentary letter for his ode to the 
m mory of Rauch, the celebrated sculptor. 

‘—- A committee has been formed in 
Dublin for the erection of a suitable testi 
monial to the poet Moore. <A pension of 
£300 a year reverts to the Civil List by his 
death. 

— The manufacture of “ ancient masters ” 
for the home market is an established branch 
of trade in London. The “ splendid collec- 
tions” of Rembrandts, Corregios, Murillos, 
and Vandykes, sold periodically, come en- 
tirely from this school. * 

— Another kindred branch of art has 

* A highly amusing account of the doings of these 
‘modern old masters,” attribated to the pen «f Charles 
Dickens, appears in No. 10) of Household Words, just 
republished by Angel, Engell & Hewitt The article is 
entitled “ Travels in Cawdor street,” and is easily re- 
cognised by Londoners as ref+rring to that extraor- 


dinary connoisseur trap known io the parochial registers 
as Wardour-street, Oxfurd-street. 
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just been discovered—a wholesale factory of 
autographs and autograph letters! The 
forgery was so perfect that Sir Percy Shel- 
ley is found to have purchased a number of 
letters believing them to be his father’s ; 
and Mr. Murray, the publisher, several sup- 
posititious Byrons, which came from this 
|same workshop. But their most remark- 
able success was selling the collection of 
Shelley’s letters, recently published by 
Moxon, and edited by the poet Browning, 
which turn out to be all forgeries. 

— “The Political and Historical Works 
of Louis Napoleon” have just appeared in 
an English dress. They are a pale shadow 
of the ponderings and speculations of St. 
Helena. In the accompanying memoir, M. 
de Persigny is painted as the secret will and 
intellect which has guided the entire career 
of Louis from Strasbourg to the Tuileries. 

— William Jerdan announces his auto- 
biography and correspondence for forty years 
of literary life. Mr. Jerdan has come into 
contact with every literary man of note in 
England since before the rise of Scott, 
Byron, aud Moore, and when Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Southey were pilloried and 
pelted .in the critical journals as French 
levellers. 

— It has been proposed to restore the 
mutilated tombs and statues in Westminster 
Abbey to their original condition. This 
proposition comes from the Institute of 
Architects, but is opposed by the antiqua- 
rians, who wish to preserve these relics as 
| they are. 
| = Madame Pfeiffer, the lady traveller, 
who has traversed almost every country in 
the world, made her way unattended across 
India, and traversed Central Asia in safety, 
has arrived at Singapore. She purposes 
visiting Borneo, the Celebes, and other por- 
tions of the Indian Archipelago, and intends 
to trust herself among the savage tribes of 
New Guinea. 
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Home Narratives; or, 
“ Household Words.” 
Cuar.es Dickens. 

Claret and Olives ; from the Garonne to 
the Rhone. By Anous B. Reacn. 


Stories from 


Edited by 


The above form the last two of Putnam’s 
Semi-Monthly Library, a series of cheap 
works by standard authors, which we 
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would recommend to the attention of all our 
readers. 

Any comment on the first of the above- 
named books is unnecessary, the name of 
Charles Dickens being ample assurance of 
the goodness of its contents. 

“ Claret and Olives,” on the contrary, is 
the production of an author, well known in 
literary circles in London, but whose fame 
has not extended very widely in the United 
States ; this is, we believe, his first appear- 
ance before the American public, yet we 
may safely predict it will not be his last. 
Mr. Reach, it appears, was commissioned by 
the proprietors of the London Morning 
Chronicle, to procure for that journal an 
accurate and reliable account of the real 
state of the agricultural community through- 
out France from the Belgian frontier to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, prosecuting his 
enquiries in spots totally unknown to the 
swarm of tourists who spend “the season” 
in continental travel, and even bringing to 
light sundry circumstances that will doubt- 
less make many Frenchmen open their eyes. 
Had we taken up the book by chance, and 
without a knowledge of the title, we should 
have been led to suppose that our inquisi- 
tive author was narrating some reminis- 
cences of the newer continent of America; 
or, if of Europe, of the great plains of Central 
Hungary ; or some of the Asiatic-bordering 
domains of Russia, rather than the old set- 
tled and civilised dominion of la belle France. 
Dreary pine-forests, vast- burning sandy 
plains, herds of wild horses, of Arab descent 
(but ‘by no means so high-spirited as Alex- 
ander’s immortal steed), were a few of the 
wonders he encountered. His remarks are 
often quaint and epigrammatic, and always 
fearless ; for despite all histories to the con- 
trary, he runs a tilt at the chivalry of the 
Black Prince, and challenges the purity of 
the gay old chronicler, Froissart, alleging, 
in unmistakeable terms, that “ he could take 
a bribe with any man of his time!” This 
volume contains, not the letters to the Lon- 
don paper, but a few artistic “ pencillings by 
the way,” consequently the only statistics 
we are favored with, are embodied in the 
belief that “throughout France there are 
five billiard tables to one mangle!” The 
result of our author’s wanderings has been to 
expose to the world a greater degree of desti- 
tution and misery than was generally sup- 
posed to exist among the French peasantry, 
and his concluding words are ominous :— 


“The present state of rural France—all po- 
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ae 
litical considerations left aside—appears to 
me to point to the possibility, if not the proba- 
bility, of the world seeing a greater and blood- 
ier Jacquerie yet than it ever saw before.” 


We must defer all further notice of this 
pleasant little volume to our next, assuring 
the reader that it contains one of the most 
charming pictures that we ever met of the 
manners and customs of the “ children of 
the soil” in France. To add to its other 
attractions, it is also dotted with legends and 
traditions picked up in the course of the 
author’s wanderings. 

Mr. Putnam deserves great credit for his 
enterprise, in getting the early sheets of so 
exquisite a volume, and presenting it to the 
public at so cheap a rate. 


Fancies of a Whimsical Man. 
J. 8. Taylor. 


New York: 


Another work from the pen of the au- 
thor of “ Musings of an Invalid,” which we 
had the pleasure of noticing favorably in the 
last number of our Miscellany. We have 
not been able to give that attention to the 
“ Fancies of a Whimsical Man” which the 
preceding work would make us suppose it 
deserves, but the glance we have cast 
over its pages leads us to believe that it has 
had less care bestowed on its com 


ition 
than its elder literary brother. e fault 
be as much in 


may, nevertheless, probabl 
our hasty reading as in th 


e author’s hasty 
writing. 


Journal of a Poor Vicar, Translated 
from the German of Zschokke, New 
York: J. 8. Taylor. 


All the stories of this writer have an irre- 
sistible charm around them. - This little 
juvenile has a vein of pathetic interest run- 
ning through from beginning to end, and 
though closing rather too much in the style 
of the most approved “ modern novels,” has 
much in it of the finer traits of true benevo- 
lence of heart and submission to adverse 
providence, united with an all-conquering 
care of the Divine Overruler. 

It will be acceptable as a present to the 
young folks, and cannot fail to interest, and, 
we think, profit them. 
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AMERICAN SCENERY.—VIEWS IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 





CHOCORUWA’S CLIFF 


A REMARKABLE cliff, situated near the town 
of Burton, Stafford County, New Hamp- 
shire, bears the name of Chocorua’s Cliff, 
and the legend that explains the why and 
wherefore, runs thus :-— 

Years ago—we know not how many— 
an Indian, named Chocorua, was the terror 
of the little colony that had grown up 
around this spot. At first he had been 
friendly with the settlers, but a sad accident 
rendered him their deadly foe. He had a 
son, about nine years old, who‘drank some 

13 





poison that one of the settlers had prepared 
for a mischievous fox, and died in conse- 
quence. Chocorua believed that the boy 
had been purposely killed. He determined 
on revenge. During that settler’s absence 
from his hut, on a bright June day, the 
Indian murdered all his family. The mad- 
dened settler hunted Chocorua till he took 
refuge on this tall cliff, beyond the reach, as 
he thought, of the white man’s gun. But 
he deceived himself, The settler took un- 
erring.aim, and the ball pierced the Indian’s 
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neck. He fell, but before he died, hejday. If the cattle fall sick, or the crops 
breathed forth a curse upon the white man | are blighted, Chocorua’s malediction is be- 
—Chocorua’s Curse, which the superstitious | lieved to be at work. 

imagine is not without effect, even at this} The celebrated Silver Cascade,’ in the 


SILVER CASCADE. 
Notch of the White Mountains, N. Hamp-|be rivalled. We cannot do better than 
shire, is a favorite resort of summer tourists, | quote the following account of it from the 


and for beauty of scenery it is scarcely to| graceful pen of Mr. N. P, Willis :— 











FROM GOLD TO GRAY. 


“ For a mountainous region, usually fer tile 
in such accidents of nature, the neighbor- 
hood of the ‘ White Hills’ has few waterfalls ; 
of those that are met with in the ‘ Notch,’ 
the Silver Cascade is by far the mos beauti- 
ful; but to be seen to advantage it should 
The 


is scanty, but its course from among the 


be visited after heavy rains. stream 
deep forest, whence its springs issue into 
Buried 
beneath the lofty precipices of the gorge, 
after ascending towards the Pulpit Rock, 
by the side of the turbulent torrent of the 
Saco, the ear is suddenly saluted by soft 


the light, is one of singular beauty. 


dashings of this sweetest of cascades: and a 
glance upward reveals it silver stream issu- 
ing from the loftiest crests of the mountain, 
and leaping from crag to crag, or spread ina 
broad, thin sheet of liquid light on the edge, 
of some projecting ledge, till it reaches the 
road, across which it passes, forming a still 
transparent pool immediately beneath, be- 
fore it joins the Saco in the depths of the 
gorge. It is a beautiful vision in the midst 
of the wildest and most dreary scenery ; 
and its sudden appearance—for nothing of 
it is seen till the tourist is immediately un- 
der it—is a moment of deep delight to him 
The 


lover of nature loves to linger among the 


from the suddenness of the contrast. 


wild beauties of this region ; and some of 
the purest ideas of the American painters 
have been gleaned amongst its solitudes.” 


A GREAT CATCH. 


A correspondent, alluding to the statement 
that last summer, in Mount’s Bay, as many 
pilchards were enclosed at one time, in one 
net, as fetched twelve thousand pounds, de- 
clares, that “The Seine, or Catch, alluded to 
was ‘shot’ at St. Ives, and not in Mount’s Bay. 
The number of pilchards supposed to have 
been enclosed in the net was sixteen million, 
five hundred thousand; or five thousand, five 
hundred hogsheads, weighing eleven hundred 
tons. The probable value was eleven thousand 
pounds, reckoning them at the usual price of 
two pounds per hogshead, before deducting 
expense of curing.” 

Yet, despite such wonderful resources of 
the sea (which were detailed more fully in 
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previous articles in this miscellany*), hun- 
dreds of persons—according to the last Report 
of the Registrar-General of Deaths, &c.—die 
yearly in England and Wales for the want 
of food; while in Ireland, death from starva- 
tion is much more ffequent. At the same 
time, tons of wholesome food is perpetually 
swimming about, within reach of starving 
people, and yet they do not catch it. 


* Vol. i., p.217. “‘A Popular Delusion ;’’ and vol. iii., 
p. 421, ‘* Fish Dinners.”’ 
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GoLpEN curls, profusely shed 

O’er the lovely childish head, __ 
Sunshine, caught from summer skies, 
Surely here entangled lies : 

Tossing to the light winds free, 
Radiant clusters, what are ye 7 


Ty a of Time that ripples now 

In bright wavelets o’er the brow,— 
Of the hopes and feelings blest 
Dancing in the guileless breast, 
Beautiful in their unrest: _ _ 
Sparkling ie and wiles. faith 
Rising to Love’s lightest breath ;— 
Of the future, seeming fair, _ 
That may darken with the hair. 


What are ye, dark waving bands, 
That, beneath the maiden’s hands, 
Pos par Told off changetul shade 

‘old o’er fold of changefu 
Tonch the cheek’s contrasted bloom 
With the poetry of gloom. 


OGsings for pha eye; 
Emblems of Love’s wite 

Round her heart that Mohiy Ken 
Shadows, while it beautifies ; 
Keepsakes Love delights to give. 
Did each friend one tress receive, 
Ever ching tress were lost, 

For the Maiden hath a host. 

Ay! but trouble, stories say, 
Locks as rich hath worn away. 
What of this? But friends grew spare 
As the scant and falling hair! 





Wherefore send your pallid ray! 
Streaks of cold, 
Through the locks ) 
Hath but seen of yearsafew? — 
Autumn leaves on summer trees 
Were less sorrowful than these. 


Portions of life’s travel soil ;' 
Footprints left by Grief and Toil ; 
Relics, too, of wa +. 
When one curl was t0o much weight 
On the hot brows, bending o’er 
Some grave book of ancient lore. 
oi = porin Nature wears 

‘or opes of younger years : 
And the scorching breath of care 
Thus can fade the brightest hair. 


story, written fair. 
’Tis the white foam, cast asid 
After Time’s receding tide. 


Yes pea, andy are ye pleasantt 
Of each moonlight memory ; 
Shining from his far-off prime 
To the old man’s evening time. 
pone are ons sh 
From the heaven above his head ; 
Pale but still assuring ray, 
fhis nearly nsenday. _ 
onal ! a thy hoary hair 
"en such g et bear, 
That its silver threads may 
Messengers of light to thee 
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THE DINNER-BELL, 


In one of Webster’s magnificent speeches 
he remarks, that so vast are the possessions 
of England, that her morning drum-beat, 
following the sun, and keeping company 
with the hours, circles the earth daily with 
one continuous and unbroken strain of its 
martial There is another musical 
sound, within the British islands themselves, 
which does not as yet quite traverse the 
whole horary circle, but bids fair to do so 
in the course of time, and to this we would 
direct the attention of the American secre- 
tary, as a fitting subject for a new perora- 
tion. We allude to the Dinner-bell. At 
noon, in the rural districts of England, this 
charming sound is heard tinkling melodi- 
ously from farm or village-factory ; at one, 
in the more crowded haunts of industry, 
the strain is taken up ere it dies; and 'y 
the time it reaches Scotland, a full hungry 
peal swells forth at two, At three, till past 
four, there is a continuous ring from house 
to house of the small country gentry ; and 
at five this becomes more distinct and sono- 
rous in the towns, increasing in importance 
till six. From that time till seven and 
half-past, it waxes more and more fashion- 
able in the tone, till at eight it stops ab- 
ruptly ; not like an air brought to a con- 
clusion, but like one broken off accidentally, 
to be by-and-by resumed. 

The dinner hours of the laboring class 
are no doubt regulated according to busi- 
ness, and perhaps receive some modification 
from national character. An Englishman, 
for instance, is said to work best after his 
meal, and accordingly his dinner makes its 
appearance sometimes as early as noon, but 
never later than one; while a Scotchman, 
who is fit for anything when half-starved, is 
very properly kept without solid food till 
As for the smaller gentry, 
who scorn to dine at workmen's hours, and 
yet do not pretend to the abmegation of the 
great, they may fillow thelr own fhney 
without doing any harm to other; but the 
owe different a regards the hours a- 


airs. 


two o'clock 
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signed to dinner-parties, for these affect the 
health and comfort of the whole body of the 
gentry together. 

We are no enemy to dinner-parties ; on 
the contrary, we think we have not enough 
of them, and we never shall have enough, 
till some change takes place in their consti- 
tution. We are a small gentleman our. 
selves, who dine at the modest hour of four, 
and what is the use to us of a six or seven 
o’clock invitation? We accept it, of course, 
being socially disposed, and being, moreover, 
philosopher enough to see that such meet- 
ings are good for men in society ; but so far 
as the meal itself goes, it is to us either use- 
less or disagreeable. If we have dined al- 
ready, we do not want another dinner ; and 
if we have not dined, our appetite is lost 
from sheer want. It is vain to say, let us 
all dine habitually at six—seven—eight 
o'clock. Few of us will—few of us can— 
none of us ought. Nature demands a solid 
meal at a much earlier hour; and true re- 
finement suggests that the object of the 
evening re-union should not be the satisfae- 
tion of the day’s hunger. Only half of this 
fact is seen by the classes who give the law 
to fashion, and that half consists of the 
grosser and coarser necessity. They have 
already, more especially at their country 
seats, taken to the tiffin of the East, and at 
a reasonable hour make a regular dinner of 
hot meats, and all the usual accessories, un- 
der the name of lunch. So complete is 
this meal, that the ladies, led away no doubt 
by association, meet some hours afterwards 
in mysterious conclave, to drink what our 
ancestors called “a dish of tea ;” and hav- 
ing thus diluted the juices of their stomachs 
for the reception of another supply of heavy 
food, they descend to dinner! 

The evening dinner is, therefore, a mere 
show-dinner, or something worse. But it 
is still more objectionable on the score of 
taste than ou the score of health. We find 
no fwalt with the clegancies of the table, in 
plate, erystal, china, and so forth; but an 
Rngtieh dinner ® not an clegamt meal Th, 
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the common sense statement of the whole 
case ‘= 


Mankind 


noon, or at les 


natural state dine at 
middle of the work- 


th ir 


ist in the 


ng-day It is the middle meal of the day 
the central of the three. In our artificial 


of society, it has been postponed to 


1 late hour of the afternoon, so as either to 


bec Tt the second ot two me ils, or, where 
lunch taken, th third of three. The 


chan s not consistent with hygienic prin- 


cl} for, if lunch be not taken, the inter- 
il between breakfast and dinner is too 
great, and in that case hunger tempts to 


mah { meal t 
the stomach; if, on the contrary, 
aken, dinner becomes an absurdi- 


heavy for the exhausted 


that 


not required, and cannot health- 
nm of at so late an hour. 
s plan of life which devotes 
hours after breakfast either 
iness or to out-door amusements, it is 
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neck. He fell, but before he died, hejday. If the cattle fall sick, or the crops 
breathed forth a curse upon the white man | are blighted, Chocorua’s malediction is be. 
—Chocorua’s Curse, which the superstitious | lieved to be at work. : 

imagine is not without effect, even at this] The celebrated Silver Cascade,’ in tho 


SILVER CASCADE. 
Notch of the White Mountains, N. Hamp-|be rivalled. We cannot do better than 
shire, is a favorite resort of summer tourists, quote the following account of it from the 
and for beauty of scenery it is scarcely to| graceful pen of Mr. N. P. Willis :— 
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FROM GOLD TO GRAY. 


“ or a mountainous region, usually fer tile 
in such accidents of nature, the neighbor- 
hood of the ‘ White Hills’ has few waterfalls ; 
of those that are met with in the ‘ Notch,’ 
the Silver Cascade is by far the mos beauti- 
ful; but to be seen to advantage it should 
be visited after heavy rains. The stream 
is scanty, but its course from among the 
deep forest, whence its springs issue into 
the light, is one of singular beauty. Buried 
beneath the lofty precipices of the gorge, 
after ascending towards the Pulpit Rock, 
by the side of the turbulent torrent of the 
Saco, the ear is suddenly saluted by soft 
dashings of this sweetest of cascades ; and a 
glance upward reveals it silver stream issu- 
ing from the loftiest crests of the mountain, 
and leaping from crag to crag, or spread ina 
broad, thin sheet of liquid light on the edge, 
of some projecting ledge, till it reaches the 
road, across which it passes, forming a still 
transparent pool immediately beneath, be- 
fore it joins the Saco in the depths of the 
gorge. It is a beautiful vision in the midst 
of the wildest and most dreary scenery ; 
and its sudden appearance—for nothing of 
itis seen till the tourist is immediately un- 
der it—is a moment of deep delight to him 
from the suddenness of the contrast. The 
lover of nature loves to linger among the 
wild beauties of this region; and some of 
the purest ideas of the American painters 
have been gleaned amongst its solitudes.” 


. 


A GREAT CATCH. 


A correspondent, alluding to the statement 
that last summer, in Mount’s Bay, as many 
pilchards were enclosed at one time, in one 
net, as fetched twelve thousand pounds, de- 
dares, that “The Seine, or Catch, alluded to 
was ‘shot’ at St. Ives, and not in Mount’s Bay. 
The number of pilchards supposed to have 
been enclosed in the net was sixteen million, 
five hundred thousand; or five thousand, five 
hundred hogsheads, weighing eleven hundred 
tons. The probable value was eleven thousand 
pounds, reckoning them at the usual price of 
two pounds per hogshead, before deducting 
expense of curing.” 

Yet, despite such wonderful resources of 
the sea (which were detailed more fully in 
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previous articles in this miscellany*), hun- 
dreds of persons—according to the last Report 
of the Registrar-General of Deaths, &c.—die 
yearly in England and Wales for the want 
of food; while in Ireland, death from starva- 
tion is much more frequent. At the same 
time, tons of wholesome food is perpetually 
swimming about, within reach of starving 
people, and yet they do not catch it. 


* Vol. i., p.217. ‘‘ A Popular Delusion ;’? and vol. iii., 
p. 421, ‘* Fish Dinners.’’ 
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Go.LpEN‘curls, profusely shed 

O’er the lovely childish head,— _. 
Sunshine, caught from summer skies, 
Surely here entangled lies : 

Tossing to the light winds free, 
Radiant clusters, what are ye ? 





Types of Time that ripples now 

In bright wavelets o’er the brow,— 
Of the hopes and feelings blest 
Dancing in the guileless breast, 
Beautiful in their unrest: | 
Sparkling joys and willing faith 
Rising to Love’s lightest breath ;— 
Of the future, seeming fair, | 
That may darken with the hair. 


What are ye, dark waving bands, 
That, beneath ae maiden» hands, 
weep around her graceful he 

Fold on fold of changeful shade 
Touch the cheek’s con bloom 
With the poetry of gleom. 


Offerings for a lover’s eye ; 
Emblems of Love’s witchery, 
Round her heart that richly lies,— ' 
Shadows, while it beautifies ; 

eepsakes Love delights to give. 
Did each friend one tress receive, 
Every shining tress were lost, 
For the Maiden hath a host. 
Ay! but trouble, stories say, 

ks as rich hath worn away. 

What of this? But friends grew spare 
As the scant and falling hair! 


Wherefore send your pallid ray! 

Streaks of cold, untimely gray, . |. , 
Through the locks whose burnish’d hue 
Hath butseen of yearsafew? | 

Autumn leaves on summer trees 

Were less sorrowful than these. 


Portions of life’s travel soil; "|. 
Footprints left by Grief and Toil ; 
Relics, too, of watchings late, _ 
When one curl was t0o much weight 
On the hot brows, bending o” 
Some grave book of ancient lore. 
>. Feeey Nature wears 

or the hopes of younger years : 
And the scorching breath of care 
Thus can fade the brightest hair. 


Hail to thee, thou glistening snow! 
Full of placid beauty, flow 

O’er the furrowed brows that bear 
Life’s long eet written fair. 

*Tis the white foam, cast aside 
After Time’s ig tide. 


Yes pea, andy are ye pleasantt 
Of each moonlight memory ; 
ining from his far-off prime 
To the old man’s evenii 
More—ye are reflections sh 
From the heaven above his head ; 
Pale but still assuring ray, 
Of his risen day. 


time. 


us 
silver threads he 
Messengers of light to thee. . 
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THE DINNER-BELL. 

In one of Webster’s magnificent speeches 
he remarks, that so vast are the possessions 
of England, that her morning drum-beat, 
following the sun, and keeping company 
with the hours, circles the earth daily with 
one continuous and unbroken strain of its 
martial airs. There is another musical 
sound, within the British islands themselves, 
which does not as yet quite traverse the 
whole horary circle, but bids fair to do so 
in the course of time, and to this we would 
direct the attention of the American secre- 
tary, as a fitting subject for a new perora- 
tion. We allude to the Dinner-bell. At 
noon, in the rural districts of England, this 
charming sound is heard tinkling melodi- 
ously from farm or village-factory ; at one, 
in the more crowded haunts of industry, 
the strain is taken up ere it dies ; and by 
the time it reaches Scotland, a full hungry 
peal swells forth at two, At three,till past 
four, there is a continuous ring from house 
to house of the small country gentry ; and 
at five this.becomes more distinct and sono- 
rous in the towns, increasing in importance 
till six. From that time till seven and 
half-past, it waxes more and more fashion- 
able in the tone, till at eight it stops ab- 
ruptly ; not like an air brought to a con- 
clusion, but like one broken off accidentally, 
to be by-and-by resumed. 

The dinner hours of the laboring class 
are no doubt regulated according to busi- 
ness, and perhaps receive some modification 
from national character. An Englishman, 
for instance, is said to work best after his 
meal, and accordingly his dinner makes its 
appearance sometimes as early as noon, but 
never later than one; while a Scotchman, 
who is fit for anything when half-starved, is 
very properly kept without solid food till 
two o'clock. As for the smaller gentry, 
who scorn to dine at workmen’s hours, and 
yet do not pretend to the abnegation of the 
great, they may follow their own fancy 
without doing any harm to others; but the 
case is different as regards the hours as- 
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signed to dinner-parties, for these affect thy 
health and comfort of the whole body of the 
gentry together. 

We are no enemy to dinner-parties ; op 
the contrary, we think we have not enough 
of them, and we never shall have enough, 
till some change takes place in their consti. 
tution. We are a small gentleman ow. 
selves, who dine at the modest hour of fou, 
and what is the use to us of a six or seven 
o’clock invitation? We accept it, of couns, 
being socially disposed, and being, moreover, 
philosopher enough to see that such meet- 
ings are good for men in society ; but sofar 
as the meal itself goes, it is to us either use- 
less or disagreeable. If we have dined al- 
ready, we do not want another dinner ; and 
if we have not dined, our appetite is lost 
from sheer want. It is vain to say, let w 
all dine habitually at six—seven—eight 
o'clock. Few of us will—few of us can— 
none of us ought. Nature demands a solid 
meal at a much earlier hour; and true re 
finement suggests that the object of the 
evening re-union should not be the satisfae- 
tion of the day’s hunger. Only half of this 
fact is seen by the classes who give the law 
to fashion, and that half consists of the 
grosser and coarser necessity. They have 
already, more especially at their country 
seats, taken to the tiffin of the East, and at 
a reasonable hour make a regular dinner of 
hot meats, and all the usual accessories, un- 
der the name of lunch. So complete is 
this meal, that the ladies, led away no doubt 
by association, meet some hours afterwards 
in mysterious conclave, to drink what our 
ancestors called “a dish of tea ;” and hayv- 
ing thus diluted the juices of their stomachs 
for the reception of another supply of heavy 
food, they descend to dinner! | 

The evening dinner is, therefore, a mere 
show-dinner, or something worse. But it 
is still more objectionable on the score of 
taste than on the score of health. We find 
no fault with the elegancies of the table, in 
plate, crystal, china, and so forth; but am 
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English dinner is not an elegant meal, Thefhis,.we 





isfac- 





guests are supposed, by a polite fiction, to 
have the hunger of the whole day to satisfy, 
and provision is made accordingly. Varie- 
ties of soup, fish, flesh, fowl, game, rich- 
made dishes, load the board spread for a 
goup of well-dressed men and women, 
known to have already dined, and who 
would affect to shudder at so heavy a meal, 
fit was termed supper. There is a gross- 
ngs in this arrangement which is strangely 
at variance with the real advancement of 
the age in refinement; but it has likewise a 
paralyzing effect both upon the freedom and 
delicacy of social intercourse. 'These show- 
dinners are too costly to be numerous. Even 
acomparatively wealthy man is compelled 
to look closely to the number of his enter- 
taimments. He serutinizes the claims of his 
acquaintance ; he keeps a debtor and credi- 
tor account of dinners with them; and if 
nowand then he invites x guest for the sake 
df his social qualities, he sets him down in 
the bill of cost. This does away with all 
the finer social feelings which it should be 
the province of such meetings to foster and 
gatify, and adds a tone of moral vulgarity 
to the material vulgarity of the repast. 

Is it impossible to bring about a reform 
in this important matter? Difficult, not im- 
posible. Dinner-giving is not an integral 
part of the monarchy, and it might, there- 
fore, be touched—if not too rudely—with- 
wut a political revolution. he grand ob- 
sacle would be the unsettled claims. A 
hs given B a show-dinner, and it is the 


duty of B to return it. Invitation for in- 





mere 
Sut it 


‘itation is the law of the game. How, 
then, stands the account? Would it be 
necessary to ‘institute a dinner-insolvency 
court, where all defaulters might take the 
benefit of the act? We think not. No 
reditor in his senses would refuse a hand- 
ome composition ; and if it could be shown 


re of -a8 it might in the present case—that the 


9 find 
dle, in 





omposition was in real, though not ostensi- 
ble, value equivalent to the debt, hesitation 


ut angvould vanish. Before proceeding to show 
- ‘Theflis,.we shall present what may be called 
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the common sense statement of the whole 
case :— 

Mankind in their natural state dine at 
noon, or at least in the middle of the work- 
ing-day. It is the middle{meal of the day 
—the central of the three. In our artificial 
system of society, it has been postponed to 
a late hour of the afternoon, so as either to 
become the second of two meals, or, where 
lunch is taken, the third of three. The 
change is not consistent with hygienic prin- 
ciple; for, if lunch be not taken, the inter- 
val between breakfast and dinner is too 
great, and in that case hunger tempts to 
make the meal too heavy for the exhausted 
powers of the stomach; if, on the contrary, 
lunch be taken, dinner becomes an absurdi- 
ty, «8 in that case a meal so elaborate and 
heavy is not required, and cannot health- 
fully be partaken of at so late an hour. 
Nevertheless, in a plan of life which devotes 
the eight or nine hours after breakfast either 
to business or to out-door amusements, it is 
needless to think of reviving the old meridi- 
an dinner for any but ladies and other stay- 
at-home people; nor even for them, seeing 
that they must be mainly determined in 
their arrangements by those leading mem- 
bers of the family who have to spend that 
part of the day away from home. 

There is a need for some reform which 
would at once accommodate the busy, and 
save the multitude from the disadvantages 
of heavy six-and-seven-o’clock dinners. This 
might be effected by arranging for only a 
supper at six or seven o’clock—that is, some 
lighter meal than dinner—leaving every 
one to take such a lunch in the middle of 
the day as he could find an opportunity of 
eating. Let this supper be the meal of 
family re-unions—the meal of | society. 
Composed of a few light tasteful dishes, ac- 
companied by other indulgences, according 
to taste or inclination, and followed by cof- 
fee, it would be a cheerful and not neces- 
sarily unhealthful affair to which to invite 
friends, being cheaper, it would allow of 
more society being indulged in than is com- 
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patible with the monstrous presentments of 
meat and drink which constitute the modern 
company dinner. It would be practically 
a revival of those nice supper-parties which 
our grandfathers indulged in after the hours 
of business, and of the pleasantness of which 
we have such glowing accounts. 

That this is really the common-sense 
view of the question, can hardly be doubted. 
By bringing the cost within reasonable 
limits, the plan proposed relieves the enter- 
tainment from moral vulgarity; and by 
avoiding all suggestion of a meeting for the 
gratification of mere physical hunger, it re- 
lieves it from material vulgarity. We have 
laughed too heartily at the dinner of the an- 
cients in “ Peregrine Pickle,” to wish to lead 
back the age to a classic model; and yet, 
on all subjects connected with taste, there 
are some things to be learned from that 
people whose formative genius is still the 
wonder of the world. The meal of society 
among the Greeks consisted of only two 
courses, or, to speak more strictly, of one 
course and a dessert ;- and the first or solid 
course was in all probability made up of 
small portions of each kind of food. The 
more vulgar Romans added in all cases a 
third, but occasionally a fourth, fifth, sixth, 
even a seventh course; and at the fall of 
the empire, barbarian taste uniting with the 
blasé luxury of Rome, heaped viand upon 
viand, and course upon course, till the satire 
of a later poet became mere common- 
place :— 

“Is this a dinner, this a genial room? 
No; ‘tis a temple, and a hecatomb ?” 

This extravagance has gradually given 
way in the course of civilisation. We have 
no more meals consisting of a score of 
courses; no more gilded pigs, fish, and 
poultry ; but as yet we are only in the midst 
of the transition, and have not got back 
even to the comparative refinement of the 
Greeks. At the end of their first course, 
the more earthly part of the entertainment 
was already over. ‘Then the guests washed 


their hands ; then they were presented with 
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perfumes and garlands of flowers ; and then 
they drank wine, accompanied with the 
singing of the pean and the sound of flute, 
Such adjuncts, with us, would for the mog 
part be out of place and time; but some of 
them might be taken metaphorically, and 
otherwise entirely changed—such as the |i. 
bation to the gods—to suit a new religious 
feeling, and a new form of manners. The 
modern cena might thus be made to sur 
pass that of the ancients in refinement and 
elegance ; and it would include, as a matter 
of course, some of the amusements—vary- 
ing from a song to a philosophical discus. 
sion—which gave the charm to their sym. 
posia. 

As for symposium, we shall have nothing 
to do with that vexed subject, further than 
just to hint—-for we should be loath to ex 
clude from the benefit of our proposed re 
form a numerous and respectable class of 
the community—that in ancient times if 
had no necessary connection with the 
dinner at all. A little wine-and-water wa 
drunk during the dessert—never during the 
first course—and then the meal was over, 
The symposium was literally a drinking 
party, given, for the sake of convenienc, 
after the dinner-party; but, so far from 
forming » part of the latter, the guests wer 
sometimes different. It was, in fact, in this 
respect, like the evening company we occa 
sionally find assembled in the drawing- 
room on getting up from our show-dinner, 

But such references to the customs of by- 
gone ages are introduced merely to show,nn? 
> f=) y speparate 
that, among the most accomplished people fiach ¢ 
of history, the social meal was looked upon ts Be 
as a field for the display of taste, not df ie 
that barbarian magnificence which consists flthoug 
in quantity and cost. The ccena of the voy 
moderns should far excel that of the Greeksfure 0; 
in elegance, refinement and simplicity. We aughte 
have all history for our teacher; we have 4 
finer system of morals; we have a purer 
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longer the- satisfaction of mere physical 
hunger, it should be something intended to 
minister to the appetites of the mind. When 
the dinner is no longer the chief thing, some 
trouble will doubtless be taken with the as- 
sortment of the company. Simultaneously 
with the business of eating and drinking, 
we shall have anecdote, jest, song, music, 
smiles and laughter, to make us forget the 
business or troubles of the day ; and, in the 
morning, instead of arranging our debtor 
and creditor account of invitations, we shall 
throw in the evening’s gratification to strike 
the balarice, and then make haste to begin 
a new score. 


A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE. 


Tue history of Transylvania is, perhaps, 
one of the wildest and most romantic that 
ever told the story of a nation. It describes 
apeople perfectly primitive and pastoral, and 
living under institutions as patriarchal as 
those existing at the time of Lot or Abra- 
ham. Transylvania, long annexed to the 
Austrian monarchy, was in old times looked 
upon as the rightful prize of the strong hand; 
and was, by turns, seized ond plundered by 
Turks, Austrians, and Hungarians. For a 
short time it chose its own princes, who 
aspired to be kings of Hungary. Their pre- 
sumption met with the penalty of utter 
annihilation. 

To understand these peasants properly, the 
reader may, perhaps, be allowed to compare 
them to the Highland clansmen of Scotland 
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at the same period. Far before any authentic 
records, a people have dwelt in Transylvania 
who knew nothing beyond the deep valleys 
in which they lived ; they held no intercourse 
with the rest of the world, or even with their 
eighbors, the other inhabitants of the 
ountry; and they formed as many little 
separate republics as there were valleys. 
Hach clan had, and even still has, its chief, 
who generally fills, also, the functions of 
udge and priest. In the morning and the 
vening they have public prayers; but, 
though, like their lords, they belong to 
¢ reformed religion, they have no one 
mong them specially entrusted with the 
ure of souls. When they marry their 
ughters, they make great ceremony and 
basting, to which all comers are welcome. 
yn these occasions, too, they sometimes pay 
visit to the lord of the valley, that he may 
ein their simple rejoicing ; but, at other 
mes, they are shy of strangers, and few of 
hem wander far beyond their native place. 
he agent, or the lord himself, usually visits 
em once a-year ; or perhaps, more frequently 
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the patriarch of the tribe goes to the lord 
and tells him of the number of his cattle, 
and of their increase, of what must be 
sold and what must be kept. Certain of 
the peasants leave the depths of their valley 
towards the end of summer, and drive 
their flocks and herds into Wallachia, along 
the banks of the mighty Danube. Here 
are found immense forests; and here, in 
spite of winter, the sheep may glean fresh 
and plentiful pasturage. The owners of 
the woods are paid in return, a certain 
sum yearly. In the Spring, merchants and 
cattle-dealers come down from Constan- 
tinople, who buy their sheep and goats; 
and it is to this sale that the lords of Tran- 
sylvania look for the greatest part of their 
incomes. 

Immediately after the shepherds have 
effected a sale, they despatch a messenger to 
their lord, who, in his turn, sends a trusty 
servant to receive the money. There are no 
bankers, no bills, no checks, no first and 
second of exchange, no post-office orders; 
the purchases are paid for in solid and very 
dirty silver, and it is carried through floods, 
rain, wind, and weather, to the loid, with 
pastoral honesty and simplicity. All takes 
place with a good faith and punctuality, and 
an earnestness of purpose very touching to 
witness. 

Besides this source of revenue, no sooner 
have the flocks and herds returned to the 
valley, than the lord sends in wagons to 
return laden with cheese, the produce of 
the year. These cheeses are some of them 
formed like loaves; and some, the most de- 
licate, are pressed into the skins of young 
lambs, carefully prepared for the purpose 
by some primitive art. The third, and 
remaining portion, of a Transylvanian gentle- 
man’s income is derived from wool, which 
is as faithfully and punctually delivered 
to. him as his cheeses, or the cash for his 
flocks. 

There is neither corn nor wine in these 
valleys, and the dwellers in them live chiefly 
on a kind of thin paste and a fermented 
drink, in both of which the milk of sheep 
forms a very important ingredient. Some- 
times they regale themselves with a lamb or 
a kid; but this is a rare festival. They make 
their own garments from the wool of their 
flocks, which they fashion into coarse thick 
cloths, mighty against snow, and rain, and sun, 
and wind, but not pretty. Their caps, too, are 
made of wool; and, with long, shaggy tufts 
hanging to them, look like weird, uncouth 
wigs. Their women and children are clothed 
in the same way, and all live together in caves 
cut in the mountain side, or formed by nature 
in the solid rocks. 

I paid some of these people a visit, and found 
in one of these cavern houses, an Englishman’s 
hat and umbrella. These things interested 
me, because their possessors had a legend 





that they had been received from a demon, 
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and I could not help fancying it more likely 
that they had belonged to some luckless 
wight, who might have wandered thither and 
been lost. Into the hat they had forced a 
cheese; but I fancied I detected a sort of 
superstitious reverence for the umbrella, and 
-they evidently looked upon its mechanism 
with great wonder and respect. They asked 
eagerly for information upon the mysterious 
subject, and, after I had explained it (which J 
am now almost sorry I did), I fancy they looked 
upon me as wein England looked upon people 
who had a tendency for explaining things 
in the middle ages—as an unbeliever, a 
student in dark arts, a miagician, in league 
with the Evil One. But I had an object to 
answer, and I entered into negotiations for 
getting the cheese out of the hat, and offered, 
what Mr. Trapbois calls a “ con-side-ra-tion,” 
to be allowed to examine both hat and 
umbrella nearer, to see if I could find any 
mark, or initials, giving a clue to their for- 
mer owner. Fora long time my efforts were 
useless ; the cheese in the hat was intended 
for the lord, and they were afraid of offend- 
ing the umbrella by allowing me to take 
any liberty with it; but a good-temper, 
and a cheery way, gets on wonderfully with 
simple folk, and at length they listened to 
my wish, but refused my gift. f could 
not, however, find anything to reward my 
search. 

On returning to Vienna the mystery was 
cleared up. It appears, that an English 
traveller, making a tour in those parts on 
foot, had been overtaken by a gaunt man in 
a strange costume. The uncouth figure 
addressed him in an unknown tongue; and 
all presence of mind, for a moment, deserted 
him. Without pausing to reflect if the greet- 
ing were friendly or hostile, he thought to 
conciliate his gigantie acquaintance (having 
no money about him) by offering the only 
things he could dispose of; so, taking off 
his hat, and resigning his umbrella with it 
into the hands stretched out in wonder to 
receive them, the English traveller took to 
his heels. 


Pleasure is a shadow; wealth is vanity ; and 
power a pageant; but knowledge is extatic in 
enjoyment—perennial in famce—unlimited in 
space, and infinite in duration. In the perfor- 
mance of its sacred offices, it fears no danger, 
spares no expense—looks into the volcano, dives 
into the ocean, perforates the earth, wings its 
flight into the skies, enriches the globe, explores 
sea and land, contemplates the distant, exam- 
ines the minute, comprehends the great, ascends 
to the sublime—no place too remote for its 
grasp, no heavens too exalted for its reach. 
—De Witt Clinton. 


An elderly bookseller in Paris, one of the 
old fasioned routine school, on being asked for 
the “ New French Constitution,” replied that 
he “ did not sell periodicals. 
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Guards! who at Smolensko fled— 

No—I beg your pardon—bled! 

For my Uncle blood you've shed, 
Do the same for me. 


Now’s the day and now’s the hour, 

Heads to split and streets to scour; 

Strike for rank, promotion, power, 
Saweg, and eau de vie, 


Who's afraid a child to kill? 

Who respects a shopman’s till ? 

Who would pay a tailor’s bill ? 
Let him turn and flee. 


Who would burst a goldsmith’s door, 
Shoot a dun, or sack a store? 
Let him arm, and go before— 

That is, follow me! 


See the mob, to madness riled, 

Up the barrieades have piled ; 

In amongst them, man and child, 
Unrelentingly ! 


Shoot the men! there’s scarcely one 
In a dozen got a gun: 
Stop them, if they try to run, 

With artillery ! 


Shoot the boys! each one may grow 

Into—of the state—a foe 

(Meaning by the state, you know, 
My supremacy !) 


Shoot the girls and women old! 

Those may bear us traitors bold— 

These may be inclined to seold 
Our severity. 


Sweep the streets of all who may 

Rashly venture in the way, 

Warning for a future day 
Satisfactory. 


Then, when still’d is ev'ry voice, 
We, the nation’s darling choice, 
Calling on them to rejoice, 
Tell them, France 1s Fret 
[Napoleon Ballads, by Bon GAULTIER 
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THE EXECUTIONER OF PARIS. 


Ix almost all countries the office of public 
executioner is one which excites in the pub- 
lic mind feelings of unmitigated loathing 
and contempt, not more from the dreadful 
nature of the functions which he is required 
to perform, than from the knowledge that, 
in general, the person so officiating is him- 
self a vicious outcast, a condemned crimi- 
nal, whose worthless life has been conceded 
to him, upon the condition that he should 
Cenonforth become the instrument of justice 
in taking away those of his fellows in crime. 
Solong as the pe of death is not abolished, 
these degraded beings must be looked upon 
as indispensable adjuncts of the law ; they 
may be execrated as licensed murderers, 
but they are, in fact, the surgeons of socie- 
ty, whose loathsome services are required 
to check the progress of corruption by lop- 
ping off the rotten limbs which would oth- 
erwise infect and spread their gangrene 
through the whole social body. In France, 
the office of executioner was till lately es- 
tablished upon an entirely different footing ; 
although subject to the same public detes- 
tation, it was upon grounds exclusively con- 
fined to the functions, and not to the func- 
tionary ; for in that country the office of 
public executioner was invested with a sort 
of terrible dignity; being hereditary, de- 
sending from father to son, without inter- 
on. and, in default of issue male, de- 
volving to the next of kin, who was invari- 
ably expected to accept the horrible charge, 
which may, therefore, most truly be de- 
signed a family tenure. Formerly, this rule 
was obligatory, and enforced with the ut- 
most rigour of the law: nothing could ab- 
solve the sons or nearest relations of these 
functionaries from following the dreadful 
calling of their fathers; and, in more in- 
stances than one, where Nature has recoiled 
from the task thus imposed upon them, 
young men have been known to expatriate 
themselves, rather than submit to the ty- 
rannous law which doomed them to become 
spillers of blood; and fathers, who have 
found that years of practice have not recon- 
tiled their own minds to the sanguinary 
fice, have sent their sons (while yet chil- 
dren) to distant countries, and have separa- 
ted themselves for ever from them in this 
World, in order to ensure their exemption 
fom a profession not only revolting to hu- 
manity, but the first operation of which is 
to place a social ban upon those exercising 
i, and to put them beyond the sympathy 
14 
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and fellowship of the whole human creation 
except the members of their own fraternity, 
wit’. whom alone they associate and inter- 
marry... But these instances have been 
rare; and although the hereditary obliga- 
tion is no longer inexorably insisted upon 
as in former years, it. would appear that, 
in nineteen cases out of twenty, ‘as the 
twig has been bent, sq does it grow,” and 
that son succeeded to father in the office of 
éxécuteur des hautes euvres with as little 
compunction as though it were that of 
Grand Referendary of the Chamber of 
Peers. 

The office of public executioner of Paris 
for many generations remained in the same 
family, and the race of Sanson (or Mon- 
sieur de Paris, as he is usually ealled— 
for the headsman and the Archbishop of 
Paris share in common the same title !) 
may claim the horrible privilege of having 
during two centuries not only spilled the 
blood of all that was most atrociously crimi- 
nal and ignoble in the capital; but, also, 
in more recent times, that of all that was 
purest, noblest, best in the kingdom—the 
blood of the royal martyrs, and of those, 
whose fidelity to their cause led to their 
being involved in the same crutl fate! 
What an awful chronicle might be compiled 
from the observations of this family! And 
yet, these Sansons, born and bred to.so de- 
testable an inheritance that the heart sick- 
ens at the mere thought of it, and the 
imagination cannot divest itself of the idea 
that persons exercising their functions must, 
necessarily, be characterised by cruelty and 
brutality ; these men—who were avoided 
as Parias, forbidden to enter into a public 
vehicle or a public theatre, repulsed with 
ignominious scorn from the bosom of the 
community, condemned to associate only 
with those of their own profession, and, in 
short, treated in a way but too well caleu- 
lated to make their minds overflow with 
bitterness towards the rest of mankind,— 
are said to have been good, mild, beneyo- 
lent beings; exemplary in their domestic 
relations, and charitable in the highest de- 
gree to the poor! I remember haying oc- 
casion, many years back, to go to a traides- 
man whose workshop was situated in the 
street inhabited by the executioner of Paris, 
exactly opposite to his house; and that, 
curious to know something of his fearful 
neighbours, I questioned the man about 
them, fully expecting to hear that they 
were ogres of the “ raw-head-and-bloody- 
bone” tribe—objects of terror and execra- 
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tion to the whole neighbourhood. What 
was my astonishment at learning that the 
patriarchal family of Sanson, of which three 
generations inhabited the same dwelling, 
were full of the milk of human kindness, 
respected throaghout the district for the 
purity of their lives and their extensive 
charities to the poor; and that the bour- 
reau himself was remarkable for a certain 
degree of refinement in his tastes and 
habits, his leisure hours re devoted to 
the cultivation of flowers, and playing on 
the piano! The man further added, that 
Monsieur de Paris lived in very solid com- 
fort, that his house was very handsome, 
and that the income accruing from his 
salary and perquisites amounted to above 
twenty thousand franes a year, a large por- 
tion of which was given away in alms to 
the destitute. ‘Allez, madame,” said my 
informant in conclusion, “ si tout le monde 
faisait autant de bien que le Bourreau de 
Paris, iln’y aurait guére de malheureux !” 
At that period, there was a sort of mor- 
bid feeling prevalent in France against the 
whole race of executioners, whose unfortu- 
nate moral position was seized upon as a- 
‘pretext by many philanthropists, and ad- 
vanced as a reason by many distinguished 
writers, for abolishing the pain of death. 


Novels and dramatic pidces sete in 


quick succession, having for their heroes 
bourreaus, who were models of benevolence 
and refinement, and, of course, were miser- 
able and unwilling victims to their compul- 
sory and inevitable duties. Anecdotes of 
remarkable individuals among that profes- 
sion went the round of society, and many 
traits of the Sanson family came to light. 
Among others, a strange coincidence con- 

“nected with one of the ancestors of the 
present Monsieur de Paris, and a noble- 
man distinguished in the last century for 
his bravery, his talents, and his misfortunes, 
struck me as being an interesting illustra- 
tion of the mysterious workings of fate ; 
and, as its subject is not a matter of doubt, 
but has received the stamp of authenticity, 
—as it belongs to the province of history 
and not of romance, I have not scrupled, 
in sketching the anecdote, to give at full 
length the names of those to whom it re- 
lates, 

During the latter years of the regency 
of Philip of Orleans, when ribaldry and 
licentiousness were, thanks to the example 
of that dissolute Prince, the order of the 
day, it had become part of the fashionable 
code of supreme bon ton for the court 
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gallants of Paris to distinguish themsel 
in drunken brawls and vulgar orgies, ang 
even to assimilate their pronunciation » 
that of the populace, whose’ slang‘ 
adopted (a habit which the elegant Mat 
chal de Richelieu was never able entit 
to divest himself of in‘ later years). 
sup at a tavern with a party of merry royg 
terers, drink until reason had pene a 
scured, and then, sallying forth into the 
streets, to insult the sober citizens, bet 
the watch, and,'staggering into some trj 
finish the night among gamblers and shatp. 
ers, was the mode of life which the nobl 
illustrations in France then gloried in ay@ 
ing, and which not to have adopted wo 
have been to parade a singularity of condugt 
that would have insured—not approbation, 
but ridicule. These were the excesses 
which obtained for the lions of that day 
the soubriguet of “roués.” 
One night during that pe four young 
noblemen, belonging to the first families in 
the kingdom, were returning on foot, after 
midnight, from a supper-party in thé 
Marais, which was then the most fashion 
able quarter of Paris. In passing throug 
an obscure street in the cité, they were 
surprised to hear the sound of musical itt. 
struments at that late hour, and in so quiet 
a district ;. their curiosity was aroused, and, 
approaching the house from which thé 
strains proceeded, and which was externally 
of a superior description to those that sur- 
rine it, they peeped through the jalow 
sies of a room on the ground-floor, and 
perceived a numerous assemblage of per- 
sons, who, by their dress, appeared to be 
respectable tradespeople, giving themselves 
up with heart and soul to the pleasures of 
a gay dance. | 
he four youths in question were not 
one of them above twenty.one years of 
age, and they joined to the thoughtless 
indiscretion that characterises that early 
stage of life, a presumptuous confidence if 
themselves, which was based upon a ¢Otr 
vietion of their high rank and personal 
advantages, and considerably augmented 
by the quantity of wine which they hat 
drunk at their gay supper. They, there 
fore, deemed that it would be an excellent }' 
joke were they to honour those simple citi; 
zens with their company, and, presenting 
themselves uninvited among them, share ii 
the gaieties of their ball. No sooner was. 


the giddy suggestion uttered than it wasp" ™ 
acted upon; they immediately proceeded =") 


to try the fastening of. the door, which, not 











being locked withinside, yielded instantly 
to their touch ; and, noiselessly gliding into 
the house, they contrived to mingle with 
the crowd of guests assembled in the ball- 
room, without their entry having been 
F noticed by any one among them. ‘The féte 
had been given to celebrate the marriage 
of the son of the house, which had been 
solemnised that morning; the numerous 
connections of the bride and bridegroom 
were present, and each having received 
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hatp. ission to bring friends with them to 
obleg @ the ball, the four strangers, when first re- 
.vow, marked, were naturally supposed to have 





been introduced under these auspices ; and 
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ndug 48, for a time, everything proceeded 
ation, smoothly. ‘ 
cesta)“ 1' faith !” said one of the young nobles 





to the other, “ these cits appear to me to 
be the most respectable twaddlers in the 
world.” 

“ Respectable!” repeated his friend,— 
“grand, you mean! To listen to them, 
one would fancy oneself at a council of 
ion. (bishops. It is Monsieur de Rouen here, 
Monsieur de Beauvais there ; and, Heaven 
‘Tforgive me! the master of the house, I 
in. | believe, is styled, Monsieur de Paris.” 
“Sacristie! mon cher,” rejoined the 
jfother, “do look at their women; what 
j | demure airs they play off! they really blush 
and cast down their eyes nearly as well as 
the ingénuées of the Comédie Francaise ! 
Let us find out what stuff they are made 
of, and try whether they have wit enough 
to aa our gallantry !”” 

ile the two friends were thus passing 

their observations upon the sa that 
surrounded them, with all the license that 
{characterised the period, another of their 
companions had exceeded them in imperti- 
neice and bad taste, having already, at 
the other end of the room, put into prac- 
early }tice the intention their last words had 
nee in PUanifested. Struck by the beauty of the 
, con- [Yung bride, whose natural graces were 
rsonal {hanced by the elegance of her wedding- 


nented | "ess, and the air of modest happiness that 


ye 
there: 













































































nobleman had approached her, and invite 


cellent her to dance with him; and she, suspect- 


th 
whe; 


le cits |Z 20 evil, had willingly acceded ; but 
enting |"en, during the pause of the dance, her 
hare in |Prtner scrupled not to pour into her ears 
or was [°Mpliments the most exaggerated, and 
‘¢ was Pettiments and declarations of the most 
tmequivocal nature, the timid girl, unable 
ch, not f° Hence him, and blushing and trembling 


t language so new to her, at last endeav- 
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had pervaded her whole person, the young 
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oured to put an end to it by escaping from 
the dance. He was rash enough to pre- 
vent her attempt by forcibly detaining her 
at his side; but, no sooner did she feel her 
hands violently gra in’ those of her 
unknown persecutor, than, bursting into an 
indignant passion of tears, she shrieked 
aloud for help, and her husband and his 
father immediately rushing to her assist- 
ance, collared. the imprudent youth who 
had dared to insult her, and, notwithstand- 
ing his powerful struggles to get free, held 
him fast in their iron gripe. 

The confusion which this incident oc- 
casioned attracted the attention of the 
other intruders to the spot; who, perceiv- 
ing that their friend had been assaulted, 
quickly drew their swords, and would have 
commenced an attack on the persons who 
surrounded him, had they not themselves 
been immediately overpowered by numbers 
and disarmed. The master of the house 
then, with all the indignation in his voice 
and manner which conduct so reprehensible 
was calculated to awaken, questioned the 
strangers as to the motives which had in- 
duced them to forget themselves, and thus © 
to mar the harmony of the entertainment 
of which they were partakers; but what 
was his astonishment, as well as that of his 
guests, when he learned from the lips of 
the delinquents that they had presumed to 
introduce themselves uninvited to his. féte, 
and were unknown to every person assem- 
bled there! 

Indignant at an insult which appeared 
to reflect not only upon the master of the 
revels, but upon every individual composing 
his society, the younger part of the male 
guests prepared to punish such insolent 
temerity in the most exemplary manner. 
The culprits, however, in order to avert the 
chastisement they so richly merited, deemed 
it advisable to make themselves known, and 
announced that they belonged to the noblest 
families attached to the Court; one of them — 
was the Duke de Crillon; another, the 
Marquis dela Fare; and the greatest of- 
fender of the party was the Count de Lally 
Tollendal. 

“Gentlemen,” oa the master of the 
house to them, with dignity, “the higher 
your rank is, the paso sblightion 
it imposes upon you to inspire respect b 
airy That while el have: just 
manifested would be peg ‘in the 
lowest and most ignorant class of ‘society ; 
——in you it is unworthy of*pardon, and I 


ought to suffer my friends to avenge the 
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insult you have offered to my children, and 
which not even the sacredness of the tie 
which has just united them, nor the laws of 
hospitality which you have so shamefully 
violated, could induce you to forego. But 
when, at your early time of life, young men 
betray such lawless inclinations as you this 
night have evinced, they, sooner or later, 
bring dishonour and disgrace upon the 
name they bear; from fault to fault the 
descent is rapid, until they sink into crime ; 
and, at last, they fall into the hands of 
those whose province it is to fulfil the jus- 
tice which the laws of man have meted out 
to them in this world. You say that you 
are noblemen belonging to the Court :—I 
am the Executioner of Paris! Leave this 
house instantly, and reform your conduct, 
or tremble lest we should one day meet 
again,—tremble lest the hand of the exe- 
ate should once more be laid upon 
uu !? 

* Ay,” exclaimed the young bridegroom, 
echoing the last sentiment, “ go! and pray 
to God that this may be the last time you 
pass through the bourreau’s hands !” 

Saying which, the father and son thrust 
the Count de Lally Tollendal cavalierly out 
of their house ; and, his friends having been 
ejected in the same unceremonious manner, 
the door was closed upon them, and they 
found themselves in the street. 

“ Well!” said Le Fare to Lally, “this is 
an affair that will not redound much to our 
eredit at Court. To be kicked out of the 
bourreau’s house like mad dags is but a 
sorry joke! Pardieu! I would willingly 
give a thousand louis d’ors, if I had them, 
to bribe these people to silence.” 

«Pooh, pooh !” replied Lally, “let them 
boast if they will; it can only be among 
themselves! There is a devil of a distance 
from the bourreau’s circle to that of the 
Palais Royal !” 

The subsequent adventures of Arthur, 
Count de Lally Tollendal, the vicissitudes 
of his eventful career, and the misfortunes 
which led to his déath, have become sub- 
jects of history. Descended from a distin- 
guished Irish Catholic family, his father, 
Sir Gerard Lally, was one of the faithful 
adherents of the Stuarts, and, having 
accompanied James the Second into exile, 
settled in France, and became naturalised 
there. Arthur was born in France, and, 
at a very early age, entered into the mili- 
tary service of that country, his first 
appointment being captain of grenadiers in 


abilities soon attracted the notice of Candi. 
nal Fleury, who entrusted him with Beri. | 
mission to the Court of Russia, where hf interes! 
talents and accomplishments, joined to the} ares, t 
most fascinating personal graces, completely § ration | 
captivated not only the Empress Anne, byfleft to 
her favourite Biron, Duke of Courland, — Fisolatec 
This’ mission having been fulfilled to th§ the ba 
perfect satisfaction of the French Coup fdirecte 
the young Count was, on his return §phaving 
France, raised to the rank of Colonel of an } cession 
Irish regiment, bearing his own name, kt followe 
the battle of Fontenoy his chivalrous gil} Pon 
lantry and scientific manceuvres contributel§ After | 
materially to the success of the Frenghgmity w 
arms; and, such was his prowess on that allen 
day, that, according to the statements ffhaving 
Marshal Saxe, he was made a Brigadier on timmedi 
the field of battle. It was in that rankgheard t 
that he attached himself to the fortunes ofnised a 
the young Pretender, Charles Edward bittere: 
whom he followed into Scotland, and seryedgand op 
as aide-de-camp during the disastroug§He obt 
eriod of the rebellion. Once more inggovernt 
Prahoe. he was made Maréchal de Campsfparole, 
and, after the taking of Maestricht, wasyf incu 
further promoted to the rank of Lieutenant (agains 
General. Finally, he was nominated to thegpf his i 
distinguished post of Commander-in-Chielfeondue 
of all the French settlements in the Hashpuvesti; 
Indies, and embarked for Pondicherryequen 
His first steps on landing there were fol-@t the: 
lowed by those brilliant results which hadj ‘He 
hitherto invariably set the stamp of successPastilh 
upon all his undertakings; for, in thirty forthwi 
ee days after his landing, he made hin Pollusic 
self master of Fort St. David’s (commonly jreason 
called the Bergen-op-Zoom, of India), and—inglis) 
of the whole southern coast of Coromandel Be was 
But here the prosperous career of Lallyfhe im 
Tollendal, having attained its extreme peen hi 
height, received a sudden and unlooked-for qrery s 
check, which shook to its very foundationgily t 
the brilliant and solid reputation that heggains 
had achieved for himself at the point of he | een pi 
sword. Although enabled to vanquish thejiths 

obstacles which were opposed to his mili: Fnotw 
tary skill and courage, he found. that he# the . 
could not so easily triumph over the enml fies t 
ties which he drew upon himself by his jollené 
ungovernable character, and the haughti-| hurd 
ness and impetuosity of his disposition fiderg 
On his sbvtvad at Pondicherry, he had fou | Whe 
that numerous abuses had crept into theyeated 
administration of the colony ; and, inflexiblem 
in his principles, and guided in every actiony 
of his life by the most uncompromising #spai 


R 





Dillon’s Irish regiment. His remarkable 





oy 

, un 
probity, he determined to effect a completemth, h 
reform by cutting at once at the root of theye _ 
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ith gfevil, Unfortunately, so many persons were 
interested in opposing these salutary meas- 
ares, that he met with no honest co-ope- 
ration in his efforts, and soon found himself 
left to his own resources, and not only 
d, isolated, but set up as a mark against which 
0 thf the basest intrigues were systematically 
Jou Pdirected. The tide of his good fortune 
tm wphaving thus turned, an uninterrupted suc- 
of an } cession of unlooked-for misfortunes speedily 


; gil} Pondicherry was attacked by the Englisb. 
butel§ After having defended it to the last extre- 
rengh@mity with his accustomed gallantry, Lally 
. that#Tollendal was obliged to surrender, and 
nts @ffhaving been made prisoner of war, was 
ier iu Yimmediately sent to England, There he 
; rank fheard that a dreadful cabal had been orga- 
nes offnised against him in France, and that the 
lward, @bitterest of his enemies were in the ministry, 
rvedgand openly triumphed in his misfortunes. 
He obtained permission from the English 
infgovernment to go over to Versailles on 
parole, and justify himself from the mass 
of inculpations that had been accumulated 
gainst him ; for, strong in the conscidusness 
of his innocence, he demanded only that his 
onduct should be fully and impartially 
vestigated ; and, without fear of the con- 
herry,pequences, laid his head and his conscience 
fol Bt the feet of his sovereign. 
h hadf He was immediately thrown into the 
os9 Bastille, and preparations for his trial were 
orthwith,made, upon the triple charge of 
ollusion with the enemies of France, high 
monly Season, and having sold Pondicherry to the 
}), and English, Counsal was refused to him, and 
andel, Be was obliged to plead in his own defence. 
-Lallyfbe impolitic impetuosity which had ever 
een his leading characteristic, breathed in 
sry syllable of this defence, and served 


nant 
to the 
-Chief 
| Bast 


to augment the general irritation. 
he deainst him ;—in short, his destruction had | 


een previously determined on; and, not- 
ithstanding his long and brilliant services 
hotwithstanding the eloquent conviction 

hat he# the Attorney-General Seguier, his ene- 
enmis fies triumphed, and the gallant Lally 
by his jollendal was condemned to be dragged on 
sughti-| hurdle to the Place de Gréve, there to 

ition. Mdergo a traitor’s death. 


und} When the Gount’s sentence-was commu- 
he fated to him, he was alone in his prison, 


We@ployed in tracing out a military plan; 
#4, unable to subdue the indignation and 
ising#pair which ‘such cruel injustice called 
etn, he, in a moment of frenzy, plunged 

beg Compass which he held violently into 
breast, and, drawing it forth covered 
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with blood, would have inflicted a second 
blow, had he not been quickly seized and 
handcuffed. The scaffold, however, was 
not to be cheated of its prey; the wound 
was not a mortal one; and this incident 
served only to accelerate the preparations 
for his execution, 

At last the fatal day arrived. Alone with 
his confessor in his cell, abandoned by the 
whole world (for among his’ former ‘friends 
and associates there were none possessed of 
moral courage sufficient to induce them to 
mark their sympathy for this ill-fated vie- 
tim of political intrigue, by bestowing the 
consolations of friendship upon his last 
moments), the onee-brilliant, .ever-brave 
Lally Tollendal,—the flattered, the followed 
and the admired, now reviled, deserted, and 
condemned—with a last effort endeavoured 
to abstract his thoughts from the bitter 
retrospection that crowded upon them, and 
to yield up his undivided attention to the 
holy words which his confessor breathed to 
him of hopes which the injustice of man 
could not deprive him of —hopes which 
could alone enable him to support, without 
shrinking, the terrors of the last scene! 
Suddenly the door of the cell was thrown 
open, and a man with grave and. downeast 
mien entered, bearing in. his hand a.gag, 
which had been prepared for the prisoner’s 
mouth; for his enemies, fearing that he 
would raise his voice upon the scaffold to 
make a public protest against the iniquity 
of his semtence, had, in the. plenitude of 
their malignity, devised this cruel method 
of insurigg the silence of their victim. The 
man silently approached, and. prepared. to 
accomplish, his terrible offices. but» the 
Count, yielding to an irrepressible burst of. 
indignation, \started back, and haughtily 
waved him fram him. 

«« My son,” \gaid his confessor, “let this 
one last act of ¥sibmission prove the entire- 

ation to the Divine Will! 
our blessed. Lord and 


eS even greater indignities 
than this. 


The unfortuna§e Count bowed his head 
in token of submigsion, and, without further 
resistance, allowed the man to approach ; 
then for the perp into his face,. 
their eyes met, a#@ @ long seru gaze 

isbck. belteeen them. <A cry of oo 
urst from the lips of the doomed man :— 
no sound, no exélamation from the other 
responded to it; but there’was that in his. 
look which had repdered words 10S, 
and which told ghat the recognition had 
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been mutual. It was the executioner’s son, 
whose young bride had been insulted so 
many years before by the Count de Lally 
Tollendal, in the wanton flush of youthful 
spirits! and the ominous words that had 
accompanied his expulsion from the scene 
of his delinquency returned to the recol- 
lection of both at the same moment, and 
with the same startling distinctness. 
But this was not all. Half stifled by the 
gg which had been applied to his mouth, 
is head uncovered, and his hands bound 
behind his back, the fallen hero was placed 
in an open cart, and conducted to the Place 
de Gréve, where malefactors are condemned 
to die. His courage did not desert him in 
that awful moment. Arrived at the place 
of execution, he quitted the cart unassisted, 
ascended the steps of the scaffold with the 
tread of one to whom fear was a stranger, 
and kneeling down,:laid his head upon the 
block, and gave the signal to strike. Two 
executioners stood by, the youngest of 
whom, a mere youth, who was destined to 
officiate, raised his axe, and aimed a blow 
at the victim, but so ill-directed, and with 
so unsteady a hand, that it fell upon the 
skull, and merely wounded him. The elder 
one, angrily pushing away his awkward 
assistant, seized upon the axe with his two 
hands, and directed his stroke with such 
vigour and dexterity, that the sufferer was 
at once put out of his pain, and the head of 
Lally Tollendal rolled upon the \scaffold. 
The inexperienced youth who, had made 
his first professional essay upon thp ill-fated 
hero was the son of the young woman whose 
feelings he had outraged;—he ‘pho had 
come to his assistance was her husband ;— 
and thus awfully had the predi¢tion of the 
old executioner been doubly 











The fate of empires dependg& upon the edu- 
eation of youth. 


It is more honorable to tha head, as well as 
to the heart, to be misled inf our eagerness in 
the pursuit of truth, than to be safe from blun- 
dering by contempt of it. 


The evil consequences of§ our crimes long 
survive the commission, and #like.the ghosts of 
the murdered, for ever haun¥ the steps of the 
malefactor. 





A man’s nature runs eitherito herbs or weed; 


8 
the English Garden, and when I was aj 
miring the heavy masses of snow which ly 


with scarlet trappings, and musical with litt} 
bells ! 


sudden thrill ran through me, and I 
perfect child in my joy over the p 
sledge. 
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Tue great winter feature of Munich | 
ing. One morning, just as I enter 


S4, 


| 


in fantastic forms upon the dark brancha— 7}; 
of a group of pine-trees, and was delighting seyors 
in the purity and silence and beauty of tH tho hx 
whole scene, a sharp, clear sound of bells ray® which 
through the frosty air; and skimming alow order 
the white, smooth road, which wound am mt have | 
the trees, on came a bright green and golds sledg: 
sledge drawn by a brisk black horse, brillia which 


It was a peasant’s sledge; and wage 


up in his cloak, and with fur cap and glovas which 
and many a warm wrapping besides, sated proce: 
burly peasant within it. e whole thingh vast! 


was so pretty, and fantastic, and gay, thats 


There were sledges everywhere, I found 
the course of the day. Sledges were 
standing before doors, without horses, 4 
though people were bringing them forth ftom 
their summer retreats, and were now ing 
ing their state and condition. There w 
sledges being drawn along to blacksmiths 
coach-builders, to be put into repair. Jn 
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day or two, géntlemen’s carriages began togil ‘the si 
upon sledges instead of wheels ; ditto dros che “train 
ditto fiacres, ditto peasants’ carts, ditto lamM strect 





dresses’ carts, ditto brewers’ carts. Little laid 
of course, went upon sledges, instead of 4 
their legs ; water-tubs and buckets, and 1 
jars, or, rather, the queer wooden pails hod pe 
with brass, in which they here y thei 
milk—all travel on sledges. One now beg 
to consider things and vehicles which mg 
upon legs or wheels as very much oul 
fashion. . ; 
Together with the drosches and fiacrest 
put upon sledges, ‘you see upon the 
sledges proper—two and one-horse sle¢ 
green, blue, and yellow, grand, elegant, 
shabby ; and sledges of this description youig » 
see driving about in all directions, with Weg wadd 
heavily-cloaked and furred drivers general), 
standing up behind, to drive a la reg 
and cracking their long-lashed whips 
streets resound again. You see a couple dole 
students in one sledge, a whole family, fa a 
mother, and a crowd of children, in. a, fami, ¢ 
sledge; you see a lady and gentleman k 
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you see, perhaps, as I did last night, two, 
citizenesses, one driving, with a couple @ “7 
round-faced rosy children peeping out at MePije4, 
knees, and apparently close under the hortjooy 
heels; you see a couple of Munich “ get¥iip 
—for there are such animals here—wip 
big-buttoned coats, jaunty hats, and: Cig) moc 
in their mouths, drivin; a lean, shamDUMi tee, 
horse at a furious rate, whilst they themself jist | 
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therefore let him seasonably@#water the one and 
destroy the other. : 
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seem ready to be spilt from their ae 0 ed wen 
every moment, You see numbers of well iitic 
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Ido, big-boned peasants, rapidly skimming 

Ft along in their sledges, which all bear a striking 
“W§ yesemblance to each other, being green, often 
WB of wicker-work painted, and most quaintly 
ME adorned with gilt tracery work, which looks 
#8 4s if cut in iron, gilded. 


ed Ihave varied my walk to the studio these 
lightin® several last’ mornings, by going down through 
he ME the hof-garden, and along a queer old street, 
fauE which leads into the St. Anna Vorstadt, in 
Z al0OWE order to see as much of life as possible. I 
mows have seen, besides all these varieties of the 
| gol sledge genus, various little bits of winter life, 
m ig which amused me. I have seen_ soldiers 
th lit emptying from long, heavy carts, loads of 
d WOE snow, into the various branches of the Iser, 
| glova® which flow through the town; and have met 
» SAME processions. of laundresses, which have a 
mg vastly odd appearance. In the early morn- 
lap they were entering the city with clothes- 
baskets and bundles, piled up ever so high 
én wooden sledges, which they both drew 
and pushed along; the sledges, not few in 
{ME number, and the procession, rendered yet 
more fantastic from gay-coloured dresses 
© and white petticoats, which were borne aloft, 
like pennons, upon long poles! ‘These Jaun- 
dress-matrons and maids looked very attrac- 
tive, I can assure you, all bright and fresh as 
. y were in the clear winter’s morning; 
© their comely faces glowed with exercise and 
© the sharp air. Just picture to yourselves this 
mee tin winding along through the queer old 
E street, white and crisp with its snow, and tell 
M5 me whether, together with a pea-green sledge 
‘4 mshing along here and there, and every now 
me} md then a group of peasants cutting wood 
OME tefore the houses, the scene was not quaint 
y Mah and pleasantly gp jo 

pega These groups of wood-cutters form quite 
h m0" g characteristic feature in the winter picture 
out (F ofa Munich street. The man—for the groups 
wually consist of one man and two women— 
cres00" te man in a chocolate-coloured or pale pink 
e ‘wtton jacket, black velvet breeches, and black 
sled ts, chopping away at a heavy block, 
fant, #4 which he has set on the courseway : the women 
100 Wyo pink or blue cotton boddices, with huge 
vith (hel 'wadded gigot sleeves, and scarlet or green, or 
Sanat, Alt: Roletes mixed, woollen petticoats, and 
wait Pith black or white handkerchiefs tied over 
; tir heads; one sawing piles of wood in a 
oupié  ikeleton-like sawing machine ; the other carry- 
y, 1aMT ig away, ina wooden basket, on her back, 
& TAB} he cut and sawn pieces of wood, through 
in OMT the heavy arched door, or rather gateway, of 

i the house. oe 
Oupy ag but to return to the sledging, to our 
t at Mledging in particular. On Tuesday after. 
e he *j won the sun shone out gloriously, and cast 
Bee A ong gleams on. the studio floor, through the 
wT igh windows. My eyes glanced up, and 
1d. cig countered, smiling through leafless branches, 
npampSy eked with snow, such a lapis lazuli heaven, 
emsen} hat I forthwith put away my work, and some 
t nty minutes afterwards rushed into our 
ile sitting-room, startling my companion, 


Tre 
; 


f wel 
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Mary. with my exclamation of—“On with your 
cloak! Quick! quick! We will go in asledge 
to Nymphenbourg! Hurrah for Hamilton and 
Hildegrande! We will honor their memories 
by the self-same drive!” 

Mary, my companion, was as much pleased 
with the scheme as myself; for, though we 
are invited to join a grand s 
“some day,” yet we would not wait for that; 
we would have a little. pleasure,. by anticipa- 
tion, on our own account. Fraiilein Sanschen, 
therefore, was despatched to. bring. us the 
handsomest sledge she could. find on the 
stand, with two.capital horses. We made.a 
hasty dinner, while the good old soul bustled 
off; wrapped ourselves in all our warm things, 
and were ready by the time that the musical, 
and significant jingling of belis was heard be« 
neath our windows, 

Our sledge was a magnificent. one, which I 
had already greatly admired on the Odean 
Platz; a large white sledge, lined with scarlet, 
and with an immense apron of leopard-skin. 
Two tall golden ornaments rose up in the 
front, crowned each with a golden bunch of 
grapes. But the supreme grandeur of the 
whole were plumes of white and blue feathers, 
which nodded upon the horses’ heads, while 
the bells were of silver; a ation of bells, 
and consequently of sound, hung within a 
bright steel bow, which arched over each 
horse’s neck, and producing, 2s may be ima- 
gined, a most gay and pleasant sound. The 

river was a large, ha e, rosy-faced man, 
literally buried in his dark-blue cloak, edged 
with brown fur at the cuffs, and deep — 
Our horses were coal-black and very wild, 
with trappings of a brilliant scarlet. We 
ourselves you may picture in our smart new 
bonnets, our fars and black-hooded cloaks, 
nestled down like birds among the scarlet 
cushions, which make part of the sledge fur- 
niture. 

Away we start; the long whip is. cracked 
again and again in artistic flourishes over our 
heads; its echoes sound throngh the silent 
Amalien Strasse, and altogether,’ with the 
sweet ringing of the horses’ bells, we make a 
tremendous riot. Mary is quite alarmed, be- 
cause everybody stops and looks after us. 

The sun shines upon the long lines of deli- 
eately-tinted houses, pale pinks, stones, greens, 
macongg eap l ae 000) 968 ing with 
snow; the s we pass—for we go ata 
tremendous rate—and the groups of people in 
the streets look brilliant patches of color, con- 
trasted against the whiteness of the road, and 


shone upon by the bright sun, fie 
We drive out towards the. vast plain; the 


sun is beginning to sink slowly into an 

of molten gold, which reveals itself behind a 

gigantic range of mountain-like cloud of lilac 

and amber; the tall obelisk burns in the rays 

of the setting sun, till it appears like a mighty 

tongue of fire leaping. up into ‘the azure 

heavens; the sunbeams lie upon the broad 

doors of the beautiful pure Glyptothek, gleam-. 
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ing like flame; the statues, the columns, dnd 
pediment, both of the Glyptothek and the Co- 
rinthian Temple facing it, are tinted with the 
warm light, and rise from the expanse of snow 
beyond in sharp outline, and of the most ex- 
quisite creamy hue; and before us lies the 
plain, dreamy, dazzlingly white, with long 
shadows falling across it of delicate azure, 
with trees and villages in the middle distance 
of etherial greys and blues, so tender, so un- 
real in their coloring, yet at the same time so 
distinct in their contour, that one is transport- 
ed with delight aid wonder. 

We pass beneath one of those huge beams 
suspended across the roads, painted with 
winding stripes of the Bavarian colors, which 
stand here in place of turnpike-gates ; enter a 
road lined with trees on either hand; ascend 
a slight hill, breweries, and wayside beer and 
coffee-houses, and small villus skirting the 
road; and having" again reached the level 
ground, are in Nymphenbourg Allée, as it is 
called. But, only see! A mist, dense, blue, 
cold, approaches us. We cannot see a hun- 
dred, not fifty, not twenty yards, before us; yet 
behind us lies Munich in the sunshine. Mist 
rises rapidly, earepe 5 from the snowy plain 
to the right hand, and to the left, mist blocks 
up the avenue! How very strange! 

We must return immediately ; no Nymph- 
enbourg for us to-day! Pedestrians, and 
horses, and drivers, and riders of various 
degrees approach us, and pass us, or are 
passed by us, all on their way to Munich, out 
of the mist. The beards, the hair of the men, 
the fur of their dress, the manes, and tails, 
and long hair of the horses, all covered with a 
white rime ; they seemed suddenly all to have 
gone grey. 

We drive back to the city. at full speed; 
there all is still so plezsant, that we continue 
our drive. We drive past the Basilica, and 
across the Dult Platz, and through the most 
frequented streets, till we enter the Ludwig 
Strasse, which, at this season, is in the after- 
noon the great parade of Munich. People 
were as usual promenading up and down the 
long beautiful street, whilst other sledges 
were rapidly driving to and fro. As we glide 
along past the palace of the Duke Max, where 
the colossal statues of Aristotle, Hippocrates, 
Homer, and Thucydides, throned aloft, look 
more than usually solemn and venerable, from 
the snow hoods and draperies fallen upon 
them; past the Ludwig Church, the white, 
slender towers of which cut boldly against the 
pure, rosy, evening sky ; past the Damen Stift, 
the University, the Jesuits’ College, the now 
silent fountains, and, emerging from beneath 
the triumphal arch, find ‘ourselves in the long 
poplar avenue leading to Schwalbing,—we de- 
clare that the Ludwig Strasse has quite ex- 
ceeded itself in beautiful effects to-day, 

We had just time to drive as far as Schwal- 
bing for Mary to have a dim and dreary 
glimpse of the church, where is the pic- 
.turesque Overbeck Gallery, and of the house 
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where dwells the little old woman with the 
lots of children, and of the yet more distant 
church with the pea-green spire. But al 
was now cold, snow, ice, and icicles; so way 
we sped home again to our comfortable tem | 





table; our driver cracking his whip yet - 
louder and louder, and in one of his evoly § “M 
tions nearly snapping off poor Mary’s nog, — and fe 
which seemed more than usually unkind, as} § matte 
discovered on our drive that this happened § “ ¥ 
be her birthday! Well, afterall, no harm wag § So 
done; and so delicious is the memory of it all } and p 
that without waiting for any grander partj In | 
we shall, before long, indulge creelves Gal a littl 
in a sledge, and drive down to the lake in the § sciou: 


English Garden, and see the skating. Wy 
hope also to see somewhere or other the rep r 





sledges, of which we hear so much. Bing 8 
[Household Words, § the cl 
Bo TINA RES, Seo oe and ¥ 
i! 
THE DROP OF WATER. r 
AN EASTERN APOLOGUE. “M 
“How mean ’mid all this glorious space, how valueles § She g 
am I!” “ *§ over 
A little drop of water said, as, trembling in the sky, 
It downward fell, in haste to meet the interminable sea, me 8 
Asif the watery mass its geal and sepulchre should é. Mr 
“<7 hard] 
But ere of no account within the watery mass it fell, | ot i 
It found a shelter and a home, the oyster’s concave shall a 
And there that little drop became a hard and p F held | 
gem, 4 “) 
Meet ornament for royal wreath, for Persia’s diadem, pe 
Cheer up, faint heart, that hear'st the tale, and though dark 
thy lot may seem “Ei shot: 
Contemptible, yet not of it as. nothing-worth esteem; _ , 
Nor fear that thou exempt from care of providence shalt hand: 


be ‘ 
An undistinguishable drop in nature’s boundless sea, | May 
*, ! 














The power that called thee into life has skill to make § ment: 
thee live, : so more 
A place of refuge can provide, another being give ; i 
Can clothe thy perishable form with beauty rich and rate, { 
And “when he makes his jewels up,” grant thee a station 3 wag” 
there. oo. oe 
“| wing 
+ callec 
Seven hours to work—to soothing slumber seven, - vie M 
Ten to the world allot, and ati to Heaven. \ B show 
Never hesitate to engage in a er child. 
enterprise for fear you have no power to rendét | Th 
it important aid. There is no position so § told 
humble where a man may not be a benefactor § Maso 
in the cause of truth, “File si 


—— Deal gently with those who stray. Draw bed : 
back by love and persuasion. A kiss is worl | 








a thousand kicks. A kind word is more vak— “\ 
uable to the lost, than a mine of gold. EF Maso 

_— The purest altar of love is the heart of “3 
a mother. > Ban hc 

—— A mother teaching her child to pray i § her s 
an object at once the most sublime and ty“ 
the imagination can conceive. Elevated above} “E 


earthly things, she seems like one of those} */ 
ardian angels, the companions of our earth f her | 


y pilgrimage, through whose ministration we § May 
are inclined to do good and turn from evil: 7) 

She bends o’er the bed where her baby doth sleep, | Peop) 

The watch ward t eo { 


; : tonld 


and of an angel to keep. 
Her lap is his altar, he prays on her knee— 
Which is most like an angel, the baby or she ? 














CHARLOTTE MAY. 


BY FRANCIS COPCUTT, 


“ We are such stuff as dreams are made of, 
And our little lives are rounded with a sleep.” 


“ Mother,” said Lottie May, ‘ my head aches, 
and feels very, very warm. What can be the 
matter ?” 

“You are feverish, love, and require rest.” 
is | So Mrs. May gave her child some herb-tea, 
and placed her in her little bed. 

In the night, the mother was awakened by 
alittle groan, and lay and listened half uncon- 
siously for a few moments; then she heard 
the groan again. 

- R's Lottie,” she said to herself; and spring- 
ing softly from her bed, for fear of. disturbin 
the child, she stepped to the side of its be 
and whispered : 

* Lottie!” 

“Is that you, mother?” 

«What's the matter, Lottie ?” 

“My head hurts me a little, mother ;” and 
she groaned again as she clasped her hot hands 
“8 over her soft, brown hair. “ Will you give 
me some water, mother ?” 

Mrs. May’s hand trembled so that she could 
hardly pour out the water; but Lottie could 
i. § not lift herself up to drink it, and the mother 
held her; then she lit the gas. 

“My God!” she exclaimed to herself, as 
shé saw the red and purple cheeks, the large 
dark eyes, now larger than ever, and blood- 
'# shot; the vacant, wild look, and the little 
hands clasped tightly on the top of her head. 

“Lottie! Lottie! Charlotte!” said Mrs. 
May; but Lottie did not answer for some mo- 
ments; then she opened her eyes suddenly, 
more widely than ever, and said : 

“Oh, mother, I’ve seen an angel, and its face 
was like Dc and there were two great 
Wings, and glory all round it, mother; andit 
called, Lottie, Lottie, Lottie.” 

: Mrs, May trembled again, but she did not 
-_§ show it, or change her countenance before her 
noble’ § child. 

Then she rang the bell for her maid, and 
told her to call John, and send him for Dr. 
Mason immediately; then she bathed the lit- 
tle sufferer in cold water, and laid her on the 
ed again until the Doctor came. 

i Bots De ie. 





* x 
“When was she taken, Mrs. May?” said Dr. 
on. 
“She went to bed feverish;. I was wakened 
th hour ago by the child’s groans, and found 
80.” 


“What have you done %” 
*Bathed her in cold water; that’s all.” 
“All.wrong,” said the Doctor; and he felt 





c he Fher pulse, gave her some calomel, told Mrs. 


"| May to keep her very warm, and the windows 


vil: “J closed, and went home again, wondering why 
ep, pPeople would get sick at night, he did so hate 


“Fiight-practice ; or if they must be sick, wh 
_ Poould they not wait until morning to be treated. 
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Lottie lay in an unquiet doze, and Mrs. May 
sat by her side all the long night. Oh, how 
her heart yearned for her child! and she prayed 
silently that the flower might not be gathered 
from, her ; indeed, she never knew how much 
she loved her. little idol until now, when the 
shadow of Death loomed up like a black cloud 
on the horizon of her imagination, at which she 
looked with sickening anxiety. Would. it 
bring thunder, and lightning, and destruction, 
or pass on with but a genial shower, leavin 
fresh greenness and life in its path? Was: it 
the shadow of Death, or did the all-devouri 
tyrant himself hover near? And she 
the child’s hand, as she thought of the angel’s 
calling, “ Lottie, Lottie, Lottie,” as if she 
would so keep Heaven from taking away her 
treasure ; and in the long night-watches it re- 
curred again and again; and each time her 
heart ceased to beat, a feeling of dread and 
awe overpowered her, an@ a tremor passed 
over her frame like the feeling from sudden 
fright in the darkness; yet apart from her 
child there was no fear in that mother’s heart: 
she felt that she could part with life itself to 
save her little one. 

At last the long, weary, desolate night had 
gone, and the sun shone into the room fitfally 
as the clouds passed over it. 

Lottie opened her eyes, and looked up at 
her mother, and at the sunshine, ind put her 
arms round her mother’s. neck, and said, in a 
low, weak, gentle voice: : 

“ What’s the matter, mother? You lovk so 
sick! I’m notillnow, mother; my headache’s 
gone.” Then she looked up at the sun again, 
and said: “Mother, I'll get up now.” ©The 
mother’s heart beat wildly with hope as: she 
spoke, but the child could not move. 

“ But, mother, I’m better, a great deal bet- 
ter; I'm only a little sick. Kiss me, mother. 
I saw you by my bed. last night, but couldn’t 
speak then,” 

She breathed harder from the effort she had 
made, and lay perfeetly still, except her large 
eyes, which followed every movement of her 
mother about.the room. , 

Then Dr. Jones came, and. shrugged his 
shoulders at what had been done, though he 
declined interfering, but Mrs, May: insisted, 
and called.in old Dr. Armour, the friend of 
her father’s youth, also; and the three dov- 
tors met and “ consulted” about. the poor girl. 

And Lottie was sometimes. worse, and ‘at 
others better; and at times she knew no one, 
not. even her poor mother. .. It almost broke 
her “tage re see ae yr sap amine Van 
cantly, and say sue an ol in en 
her eyes would change, and she mare look 
up in her mother’s face and smile; and. be 
again her own dear Lottie. 

In this manner two solemn, sad, and weary 
days of hope deferred passed away, and Lottie 
grew weaker and weaker. 


Mrs. May sat by the side of her sleeping 
child hour ‘fer hour, and gazed at the shrank- 
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en hands, and rough crimson’ cheeks, and list- 
ened to her deep breathing, every breath of 
which seemed like a groan. Oh, how freel 
would she have given her life to bring bac 
the hue of health to those fevered cheeks! 
She took up her embroiderv, to try and wile 
away an hour of this torturing uncertainty, 
but the needle trembled in her hand, for the 
work itself was a seat for Lottie’s little chair ; 
she could not make a stitch. Then she took 
up her favorite author, but the letters seemed 
blurred; she could not distinguish a word ; 
her pen to write, but the tears fell and mixed 
with the ink—emblem of her my Maproe 
black despair. Then she knelt by the couc 
of her child to pray, but she could not; her 
prayers were the “groanings which cannot be 
uttered ;” and she arose and went to the win- 
dow, and looked up towards the sun, but there 
were clouds over the sky; it seemed asif there 
were clouds over the sunshine always now. 
In the street she saw Dr. Jones’ and Dr. Ma- 
son’s gigs approaching ; but she left the room, 
for she Con to lose faith in them, and went 
into the garden, where there was more air to 
breathe; she sometimes thought she would 
choke in the rooms, they seemed so small now. 

When she came back, Dr. Armour was there 
also. 

“Dr. Armour,” said Mrs. May, with an ap- 
pealing yet firm look, “ will my child die ?” 

‘* Heaven grant she may not!” 

“Doctor, I have steeled my heart to bear 
even her death. Will my child die?” And 
her look became more firm and grave, but she 
held her hand tightly over her heart. 

“Tam not omniscient, madam; your feel- 
ings probably tell you as much as all my sci- 
ence can. JI fear the worst.” 

Mrs. May rose to her feet with a fixed and 
vacant stare, and moved slowly forward 
through the rooms. She had never yet in 
her heart thought that her child would die; 
woman-like, she had hoped againsthope. For 
a moment she looked round vacantly ; then all 
the scenes of those three days of torture 
crowded to her brain; the blood-shot eyes, 
the.red, furred cheeks, the breathing a succes- 
sion of groans, the Doctor’s words, his look ; 
and then like a flash of lightning through her 
brain passed the words, “Lottie must die,” 
and she uttered a piercing scream and fell 
senseless on the floor. 

When she came to herself, she was on her 
bed, and Dr. Armour standing by her. Recol- 
lection returned, and she said, with an unnat- 
ural calmness which startled him: 

“Doctor, is my child dead ?” 

“Not yet. But do not rise, madam, you are 
too weak.” 

Mrs. May looked at him with a surprised 
look, then rose and went to her child’s bed- 
side. Lottie knew her mother; and when 
Mrs. May took her hand, she felt it pulled 
slightly, and bent down her head until her lips 
touched those of her child, and she felt them 
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speak, but could not; and the mother stogj 
by the side of the bed with glazed eyes, jp 
which were no tears, for she could not weg 
Oh, how she wanted to weep, but could ng 
and her eyes burned her as she gazed at thy. 
dying girl. i 
The doctors stood round in silence, for 
knew that she was dying; the nother 
over her in silence, for she felt that she was 
dying; and the child gasped, and gasped, 
a slight gurgle was heard in her throat, a 
she lifted her head suddenly, and said, with y 
faint voice, “ Mother!” and fell back on the 
pillow quite dead. a 
“God of mercy, help me to bear this!” suid 
Mrs. May. “ Almighty Father, help me & 
bear this!” and she fell on her knees and 
clasped her hands in agony, 


The doctors slowly’ and silently left the 
room, and went down stairs, arf they stepped 
into the parlor, and shut the door to have 
chat before they separated. 

Mrs, May started suddenly from lrer kneel. 
ing position, and looked earnestly at her child, 
last hope of her heart, last link that bo 
her to earth; and she hurriedly felt her feet, 
hands, heart, and put her ear. down to the still, 
silent lips, then glided swiftly and ye 
down stairs, to the back parlor, where" 
folding-doors were ajar. 

“« * *- * Lower down; the breathing 
showed that. I was afraid we were to be 
kept up all night.” ‘ 

“T think you gave her too much calomel, 
Mason.” 

“Not a bit: she should have had morte 


ben instead of your arsenic.” 
“ Well, well. Curious case.” 
“ Very.” 


“Gentlemen,” said the old gray-headed Dr, 
Armour, who had wept at the death-bed, and 
had not spoken before, “gentlemen, jt is ur 
professional for me to say so, and late in life 
to acknowledge it, but this is all wrong some 
where. The child should not have died, and 
Imust * * *” 

Mrs. May had been checked by the tone of 
indifference, almost of levity, of the first s 
ers; now she threw open the doors, and stood 
there, drawn to her full height, and with het 
earnest eyes dilating, with a look that madé 
them shrink as if they had seen a spectre: but 
she only said: : 
“Heaven help ye, gentlemen, in your er 
treme need. Dr. Armour, for God’s sake 
come back and tell me if the child’s dead !” _ 
ar returned, but. the corpse was growing 
cold. rh 
Mrs. May clasped her hands round its neck, 
bent her head over its face, tear after tear. 
a bods he vig Boe there ee sat 

rou, e long night, clinging to. the 
ment that had held her Lottie. . * 


Mrs. May sat. by the little coffin that con- 
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move'a little to kiss her; then she tried to 


tained her child’s form. She had grown much 
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older in the two long, weary, solemn days that 
Lottie had been d She could look at the 
death-sleep, and the little hands crossed on the 
bosom, and the closed lids over those dark, 
expressive eyes, and place fresh roses, and 
raniums, and heliotrope, about the calm, 
e-like corpse, without weeping now; but 
there was a deep, fixed, almost stern expres- 
sion of grief on her pale, classic face, which 
seemed to ask no sympathy, and was feeding 
on the springs of her own life. She could not 
pray yet. Often had she fallen on her knees 
since the little one’s last faint “Mother!” but 
no utterance followed, for her heart only asked 
in agony, “ Why, oh, why had He taken away 
her Lottie?” And thoughts high and deep 
d through her mind, of time and space 
and Heaven and immortality, until imagina- 
tion had wandered and lost itself in the dim 
confines which separate thought from the im- 
penetrable mysteries which surround us, until 
all consciousness of time and space in her 
present life were lost; and then the: question 
would recur, did He take her away, or was she 
sent, uncalled from the earth, by unholy er- 
rors, by posoaing drugs; and she shrank from 
the question shuddering. 
iage after carriage drove up to the door, 
the rooms were filled with friends and acquaint- 
ances of the mourner and the mourned, and a 
solemn-looking man opened the Bible, and 
read, “ Suffer Tittle children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of Heaven!” Then he said many beau- 
tifal things about the child, which he had 
known from its birth; but Mrs. May could not 
listen, and, sobbing out her anguish, left the 
room: for why had He taken away her Lot- 
tie After the ceremony was over, she re- 
turned, and stood by the coffin, and looked at 
her child for the last time. She thought of all 
her grace and repose, even amongst her little 
2x forge and all her arch and winning ways, 
hot tears fell on the cold form. Then 
they closed the coffin, and placed it in the car- 
tiage with Mrs, May alone; she would have 
itso. They drove slowly down Broadway, 
and Mrs. May was startled by the noise of 
carts and omnibuses, It seemed strange that 
they drove on so furiously while Lottie was 
carried bys and crowds of people lined the 
¥ streets, all gay and unheeding. Mrs. May 
drew down fhe curtains, and hid them from her 
sight. They passed over the South Ferry, and 
80 on to Greenwood ; and between the beau- 
tiful seulptures and white monuments (stand. 
ing over buried hopes, like the. rainbow over 


the abyss of the cataract, or the fair face over | the 
a aan 


ed heart), until they came to Lottie’s 
grave, It was a sweet. spot, on the southern 
side of a gentle rise that overlooked the Bay 
and Narrows, and caught the first smile of 
Day, as he rose from. the horizon.and bathed 
himself in light; and the last rays of the sun 
rested on its bosom, while the twilight linger- 
ed there when darkness had hidden all below. 
Lottie had often played on it, and. told her 
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mother which was her corner. Poor child! 
she little thought how soon she would take 
penne indeed, she always said it with as 

appy a smile as if she been immortal, 
and would never need an earthly resting-place. 

Mrs. May remained in the carriage, and 
when they took the coffin towards the grave, 
there was again that fixed and glassy look, 
those tearless eyes. How she longed to keep 
even the corpse for ever near her! 

They lowered the little coffin into the grave, 
and, as the earth fell on the lid, said, “ Dust to 
dust, ashes to ashes!” and alittle mound 
marked the place where, down, down in the 
earth, the fair-haired girl awaited the final 
They & Mrs. May as they passed 

ey came to Mrs. May as the out, 
but he waved them ns ae one after 
another left, until she was quite alone. Then 
she descended from the carriage, and went to 
the grave; and the servant brought.a basket 
of flowers, and wept as he retired, for they all 
loved Lottie; and Mrs. May bent over the 
grave, and scattered flowers about it, she felt 
so wholly desolate, now that they had taken 
away the last link, the body of her poor child. 
The sun went down, and the night came: on, 
as she knelt there, aud tree and leaf and in- 
sect, all were hushed as still as the grave be- 
neath her; and she looked up to the heavens, 
and saw the stars, like tapers on the pall of 
darkness which shrouded her, and she gazed 
and gazed, and her heart longed for a revela- 
tion of her child’s fate and her own in that 
mysterious sphere, and her heart was softened 
as she gazed. Then she bent over the grave 
again, and took a little flower and put it in 
her bosom, and thought of her child and its 
last faint “Mother!” and the tears came to 
her eyes, her bursting heart found vent, and 
she wept, oh, how long and passionately, as if 
existence itself were welling from her eyelids! 
Then she looked up again, and the sky seemed 
to have lost its darkness; and the stars dilated, 
and seemed to fill the heavens with glory ; 
and her spirit became more rapt and 
as if spiritual influences were about her with 
which she could commune; and her lips were 
opened at last. She prayed long and earnestly 
to the Father who had taken her idol. She 
felt now too truly that it had been an idol, and 
she blessed His holy name, and knew why he 
had taken her Lottie. Her mind became more 
exalted ; a transcendent exaltation took pos- 
session of her soul, and it seemed to expand 
super-sensually, until it lost sight of earth and 
its earthly tenement, and rose to the feeling, 
7 of the InrimttzE. She seemed 
to have a dual existence, a being separate from 
her being: and looked down on herself,as she 
knelt at the ve, with an infinite pi 
(Whether under the direct influence of the 
“inspiration of heaven,” or the native ers 
of her soul drawn from their slumbers by sur- 
rounding circumstances, who shall tell?) And 
her soul expanded in its exaltation, until she 
felt herself a link between the Infinite of Ho- 
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liness and the great Soul of Humanity; and 
while a feeling of infinite love and pity for 
mankind took possession of her soul, their er- 
rors and weaknesses shrank into the back- 
ground: even her own sorrows became vague, 
undefined, distant, almost little. 

This consciousness, this exaltation, vouch- 
safed to the best of us so rarely, from the low 
or grovelling for ever barred, may come 
sometimes perhaps to mothers at the birth of 
their first-born, oftener at its death. A reve- 
lation to great minds at the moment of their 
best conceptions ; to others, at the moment of 
death, or when death suddenly becomes immi- 
nent and near, and fear does not paralyse the 
soul. Sometimes it comes with the fervid de- 
votion of the worshipper, filled with a holy 
and living faith ; seldom, if ever, in mere reli- 
gious ecstacy; this, the flash of the torch, 
soon out and lost; that, like the June sun- 
shine, lighting all things, and drawing them 
from the earth to warmth and life. But it 
comes to none without leaving him better, 
wiser, stronger to endure and dear, and with 
deeper sympathies for the sufferings and er- 
rors of his kind. 

Mrs. May knelt there, wrapped in her new 
existence, hour after hour, far into the night, 
until her servants were alarmed, and they came 
and accosted her; but she answered them 
calmly, and left the grave with a blessed peace 
in her heart ; and they drove over the lonely 
road, and through the quiet and deserted 
streets, towards her desolate home, a sad; but 
a wiser and better being; for her soul had 
known the divine depth, her heart had become 
the sanctuary of sorrow. God had taken 
away her loved ones for a time, but he had 
given his own love in their place, and she 
wept no more. 

[Knickerbocker Mag. 


THE GREAT INVASION. 


Tue English Nation have always been 
distinguished by a strong predilection for a 
“bogey”—a dreadful bugbear, hated, feared, 
talked about by everybody. For a bogey of 
bogeys—a bugbear about whom there can be 
no mistake,—a thorough, right-down, san- 
guinary, man-eating, woman-murdering, child- 
roasting, raw-head-and-cross-bones bogey, 
give me Bonaparte. 

In the time of the original “Boney” the 
cry was very strong. The French were con- 
tinually landing (in imagination) somewhere 
or other. Not a smuggler attempted a 
peaceable run of brandy on a moonlight 
night, but the hated Corsican—jack-boots, 
cocked hat and all—was presumed to’ be in 
full march ‘on the Metropolis; not a little 
boy sent up his harmless rocket, or dis- 
charged his innocuous squib, but fearful 
reports were citculated of a French-kindled 
conflagration, or at best of the simultaneous 
illumining of the beacon fires. Boney, ‘his 
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und 
marshals, and his much redoubted inv in 
were here, there, and everywhere. army © 
We had a slight invasion panic in the carried 
40 (when Commodore Napier beat “the § compa: 
Egyptians with their famous instrument of | rounde 
torture—a stick). Our “Boney” then wag § teries : 
an astute old gentleman, with a pear-s faced s 
head, who, assuming the patronymic of day by 
Smith, abdicated sovereignty in a hack-cah, § ae 
He was to invade us in the twinkling of @ § Field-l 
bed-post—he, Monsieur Thiers, i E offence 


Bugeaud, and the Chasseurs d’Afrique; ‘all § layers’ 


about some Eastern question, the merits of § hoardi 
which, if anybody understood, or understands, § call th 
I am sure I don’t. The year ’43 came, and § Tak 
that terrible pamphlet by the good-natured lis! 
Prince Admiral, who so kindly stood god. el. 
father to our Joinville cravats. He was to § then : 
blow us to pieces with steam-frigates; to § surou 


bombard Brighton; to demolish Dover; t ] meriti 








lay Lowestoff low; to turn Great Grimsby § “Lon 
into a Golgotha, and Harwich into a howling with | 
desert. °45 came; Pritchard, Tahiti, Queen § master 
Pomare, and the grim Guizot. War! war! § once. 
war! cried the bogey-fearers. Lamoriciére, § Engla 
Pélissier, Changarnier were to land the day § hundr 
after to-morrow. °48 came, and a few thom § Lom 
sand National Guards, who, despite the fears } 20 un 
of the alarmists, were provided with railway § China 
return tickets in lieu of mortars and howit | § Lord 
zers.- ‘51 came, and another foreign ine J consts 
vasion, the results of which, -it appears ’ § the S 
to us, we have already described in this) § of Ja 
journal. ; Bf has b 

And now the trumpet-cry sounds louder § nutsh 
than ever. Now that the shores of England § his r 
and France are united by the electric wire, § minst 
by the iron hand-shaking of railroads, by a § in He 
hundred thousand bonds of friendship and} with 
interest besides, we are to have a real invasion § of I 
—a dreadful invasion—an invasion in earnest.” } mem 
It is all up with London, England, Great § y— 
Britain, and the Colonies! Our soldiers can’t § the k 
fight, and our ships can’t sail; our guns won't § layer 
fire, nor will our bayonets pierce, Tilbury — TI 
Fort is of no use, and the Guards must march — § %em: 
out of London at one end as the French’ § “losi 
enter it by the other. We haven’t got a hand 





decent fortification, or a serviceable gun, or an) 
efficient soldier.’ As for“ Veritas,” “ Civilian” 
“Q in the corner,” the “ Constant Readers," o 
and the “Occasional Correspondents,” they ~ 
ive up ‘all hope. It is all over with us” the 

Let us put sackcloth and ashes on our heads, Si roun 

But what is the use, my friends, of crying Porn 
“Wolf!” when the foe has already entered — pf think 
our sheepfolds—when he has’ already carriéd — 
away the most succulent of our young lambs 
from their bleating mothers, and thirsts now, ~ 
with his ravening jaws all dripping with — 
gore, for our lives? * 

Shall we be invaded ? 7 

We are invaded ; root and branch, body and © 
bones, horse and foot, neck and heel, outfang 
and infang.. The invasion has been going va * 
for years, and we recked nothing of @. 
insidious enemy, burrowing like a mole under- 
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und, has sapped our foundations; has un- 
Ge iied our institutions. . An unscrupulous 
army of mercenaries (principally Irish) have 
emried out his iniquitous behests. We are 
compassed round about, hemmed in, sur- 
rounded by his fortalices—not masked bat- 
teries or stockaded forts—but defiant, brazen- 
fied strongholds. Great, and getting greater 
day by day, is the invasion of London. We 
are Ssletgunced by Brigadier Bricks and 
Field-Marshal Mortar. Their weapons of 
offence have been scaffold-poles and_brick- 
layers’ hods; their munitions of defence, 
hoarding and wheelbarrows. This is what I 
call the “ real invasion,” 

Take up this map of the Metropolis, 
mblished last year, and glance at that little 
emel, coloured scarlet, called the City, and 
then at the prodigious extent of Nutshell 
surrounding it, all loudly demanding, (and 
meriting) to be included in the general title 
“London.” Yet this little scarlet kernel, 
with some scattered streets about Westmo- 
nasterian marshes, was the whole of London 
once, It was big enough to give laws to all 
England, and to great part of France, for 
hundreds of years, It was big enough to hold 
s Lombard Street; which, even then, stood in 
no unfavourable degree of comparison with a 
China orange. It was big enough to have 
lord Mayors-who bearded Kings; to be a 
constant source of anxiety and uneasiness to 
the Sovereign; to be the philosopher’s stone 
of Jack Cade’s ambition; to be, as it always 
has been, a monarch among cities. But the 
nutshell? How small the kernel looks, with 
‘J his rubicund boundary! Throw in West- 
minster and Southwark, as the three appear 
in Hollar’s print: how diminutive they are 
with the big nutshell around! Take a map 
of London, hydrographed even within the 
memory of anaes Within thirty years let us 
say—the nutshell has still the best of it, and 
the kernel shrinks wofully, even amidst its 
layers upon layers of cuticle. 

® prodigious enlargement of London 
seems more to me in the act of the ey 
closing round the town, than of the town ad- 
vancing on the country—more as a giant 
)# hand gradually closes up its’ Titanic fingers 





‘ om a shrivelled dwarf, than as the dwarf 


into the giant, and throwing up earth- 
its struggle for emancipation from 
‘the parent monster. The fat has grown 
/Ftound the heart, and the heart has grown 
“}'orpid and sluggish in the midst. Do you 


.) Phink it is that scarlet kernel—once the whole 


of London—that has pushed out man- 
es, crab-like feelers, on every side, and, 


 }‘aneer-like, has spread over the green fields 


Fad shady lanes? Do you think the kernel 
the spider, and Westminster and South- 
Wark the web? It may be so; but I rather 
incline to the theory that the advancement 
8 towards, and not from, the kernel, That 
why I call it.an invasion: and the in- 
ion seems to me gradually but surely: 
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driving, into a constantly diminishing circle, 
all sorts of old abuses, old nuisances, old 
vested interests, old “time-honoured insti- 
tutions,” towards the shrivelled old kernel, 
which, though she knows (excuse the gender) 
she might be rid of them by the aérial 
locomotive of progress, seeks rather (hap- 
pily impotently) to cause them to permeate 
through sewers into healthier streams, poison- 
ing them meanwhile; or she would strenu- 
ously seek (always impotentiy) to cast them, 
as so much guano, on to the iavader’s fields 
around her, where they would produce a nice 
rich crop of gingerbread coaches, men in 
brass, prejudice, dirt, water-bailiffs, over- 
driven bullocks, choked sewers, reeking 
slaughter-houses, and coal and ,corn commit- 
tees. What will the nutshell.do? Will its 
invasion, hugging, in boa-constrictor fashion, 
the old, musty, shrivelled, yet wealthy kernel, 
hug it into better shape? or will it crush: it 
and cause it to collapse entirely; forcing it, 
by some hidden phcenix process of. its own, 
to reproduction in another guise to entire 
et y" 

It is natural for large cities to grow larger. 
Pine-apples grow; ae little” boys, = 
lawyers’ bills of costs—why not capitals? 
The little island of St. Louis.once held all 
there was of Paris. Vienna has outgrown 
its glacis; Madrid, Naples, Venice, have all 
grown; and Constantinople—no; for Con- 
stantinople will be to me always a mystery, 
even as Smyrna is, They are always being 
burnt down, yet never seem to get smaller or 
larger. But London has not grown in 
natural, reasonable, understandable sais 
hasn’t grown bigger consistently. It hasn’t 
increased by degrees, like the pine-apple or 
the little boy. The lawyer’s bill may be a 
little more like it; for, like that dreadful 
document, it has swollen with “frightful, 


alarming, supernatural rapidity. It has 
taken you unawares; it has drop upon 
you without warning; it hass up with- 


out notice; it has grown with stealthy rapi- 
dity, from a mouse into a mastodon. 
hirty years ago!—Boney the first had 
just finished eating his heart on a rock. 
Thistlewood and others had been decapi- 
tated. A a judicial discussion had not 
long before been closed as to whether a mur- 
derer and ravisher had a right to the 
“appeal by battle.” The Old Bailey Monday 
orning performances yet took place. before 
crowded and unfashionable audiences. Samuel 
Hayward had just been hanged for b 
and Fauntleroy was yet to suffer for forgery ; 
women were vet whipped for larceny; and 
George, the gentleman of genes was 
king. There were no. railroads, and no 
police, save the red-eoated Bow Street run- 
ners and the purblind old. watchmen. There 
were no coffee-shops, no reading- ; and 
the coffee-houses were taverns resorted to 


(in the paucity of clubs) by the nobility and 
gentry. It was uaeen aristoceatie to 
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beat the watch; it was esteemed “Corin- 
thian” to get drunk in the purlieus of Drury 
Lane; it was very “tip-top” to patronise a 
prize-fighter. e have been invaded by 
manners and customs somewhat different 
since the gentleman of gentlemen was 
king. 
Concerning the brick-and-mortar invasion : 
There was no Regent’s Park, no Victoria 
Park, no Belgravia, and no Tyburnia. Ty- 
burn Gate, indeed, yet stood where Tyburn 
Gallows not so many years before had stood 
and beneath which mouldered the bones of 
Cromwell, Ireton,and Bradshaw. Paddington 
was, but it was countryfied; and the Edge- 
ware Road was simply a rural road leading 
to Edgeware, as formerly Oxford Street was 
but the high-road to Oxford. Portland, 
Somers, Camden, and Kentish Towns were 
no more integral portions of London, as they 
now are, than is Footscray in Kent, or Pat- 
cham in Sussex. The New Road was dan- 
—_ to walk in at night, and the open 
elds about St. Pancras Church (catch any 
open fields about therenow) a favourite ren- 
dezvous for body-sngtchers and burkerg to 
hide their “shots” (so the ‘bodies they had 
rifled from graves, were called). Clerkenwell, 
it is true, was thickly populated; but Pen- 
tonville, about where the Model Prison is 
now (and there was no Model Prison then), 
was quite rural. Islington, as far as concerns 
the High Street and the neighbourhood of 
the “ Angel,” was suburbanly Londonified, but 
Holloway was still a journey. As to High- 
gate and Hornsey, they were nowhere—terre 
incognite, almost, or as best at difficult of 
access as Windsor or Reading. Touching 
the irregular cube, bounded at the base by 
the Whitechapel and Mile End Roads, on 
the east and west by Hackney and by the 
Dalston ahd Kingsland Roads, and on the 
north by the London and North-Western 
branch line (from Camden Town to Black- 
wall)—which irregular cube comprises within 
its limits, Hackney, Globe Town, Bethnal 
Green, Dalston, Kingsland, and the crowded 
districts known as the Tower Hamlets—I have 
no hesitation in saying, that swarming with 
houses and inhabitants as it is now, it was 
in 1822 very little better than a waste. 
Goodman’s Fields and the entourage of the 
London Docks had even then their tens of 
thousands ; but where the Commercial Road 
stretches now, through Stepmey, Bow, and 
down towards Limehouse, it stretches through 
strongholds of the real invaders of London 
—the brick-and-mortar warriors, who are 
compassing the city round about: 

In °22, where was Chelsea? Rurally aqua- 
tic. Chiswick, Hammersmith, Kew? All 
plainly and distinguishably separated from 
London ; but-where are they now? Millbank 
was far off; Pimlico was in the country; no 
man had yet heard of Belgrave Square. 
Crossing Vauxhall Bridge, what were 
Newington, Kennington, Vauxhall, Lambeth, 
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Walworth, Camberwell, Brixton, in the yag 
1822? What sort of road was the € 
Kent Road in those days? And were ng 
Deptford and Greenwich separated 
London by miles of green fields? 
mondsey and the Borough were al 
within my recollection, integral London ; but’ 
how about Rotherhithe? How about Blig 


Anchor Road, Spa Road, the neighbourhood 91, 


of the Commercial Docks, Millpond F 
the Salpetre Works, the Halfpenny 
the —— 

I am out of breath! Here is the 
invasion! Don’t tell me that the olf 
London, the grim old kernel, far away 
over the water yonder, has done all 
—has simply outgrown herself? It is ‘am 
invasion, I tell you—stalwart provincialy 
marching upon a devoted metropolis. Brighton, 


I know, will be bursting into the station af §; 


ae: 


the Cit 


London Bridge very shortly ; Greenwich # §; 


London already; so is Brentford; so 

Clapham, Wandsworth, and Brixton: so are 
Kilburn, Cricklewood, and Crouch End. 7 
am looking out for the arrival of Liverpool 
daily; and I should not be in the least sum 
rised to meet, at no very distant period, 
Masebisten all clad in cotton, smoking an 
enormous chimney, arm-in-arm with Sa 


an §; 


ro hag 
marching gravely along the Great Net riding 


Road, to make a juncture with London i 
Highgate. - 
T’o have a complete and comprehensive view 
of the progress of the invaders and the plightof 
the invaded ; to form anything like a just view 
of the astonishing growth of London since the 
year ’22 ; to see it as it is, monstrous, m - 
cent, the largest city in the world, and its 
capital, you should, properly, be a bird: say 
an eagle, or at least the gentle lark. Soarin 
on high, 7 should pause a moment on thé 
wing, an 
that lie beneath you. 


drink in at a glance the Nee 
You can’t be a bird, f; 


you say. Professors of metempsychosis am §, 


not so plentiful as those of mesmerism, clait 
voyance, or the discernment of character from 
handwriting. Besides, you don’t believe it) 
the transmigration of souls. 
You believe in balloons! 


Here is one, just 


Very welll } 


ready to ascend from the Royal Gardens, fy, 
no matter where. The “ aérostat” is im fy 


flated; the last bottle of champagne im 
bibed; the amateur aéronauts ti 
@ and unembarrassed, and fail dismally 

e attempt; the signal gun is fired ; 
aéronaut vociferates “Let go!” A cheetl, 


if 


ve 
1 


to’ look. nck 


Two cheers! Some ridiculously inappr 


priate music is played by a brass band. More 


cheers! fainter and fainter, as the earth, in it 


a most uncalled for and inconsistent manner, 
appears to sink from beneath you: You do 
rise ; for anon is silence, stillness, in the cali 
air, through which the occasional ‘remarks @ | 


your companions ring sharp and clear [ik€ Bp, 


rifle cracks, There; never mind the neck 0 


the balloon; that is the aéronaut’s business §, 





not yours, Take a firm grip of the side 
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_Bihe car, and look down. Look down with 

BE wonder, admiration, gratitude. 
'§ The City is all burnished gold ; for the set- 
Fiing sun of a September day has put it into 
i, warm bath—a “ bath of beauty,” as panto- 
Bet F inime poets say. The river is all silver ; save 
8 B what are penyine and diamonds, It winds, 
t Band twists, and writhes, likes a beautiful ser- 


& F pent, as it is magnificently beautiful without, 
M ¥ snd foully poisonous (bless the scarlet kernel !) 
is, = within. ‘Those black lines crossing the river 
eh; Bie the bridges. That fleeting, evanescent 
\ Tdakness, tarnishing the gold on the houses 


4 Rnd the silver on the river, is the shadow. of 
M B;cloud. That transparent blue haze hanging 
Way B quite over the City, like a gauze drapery to 
Mis Bithe golden houses, cut exactly to the shape of 
the City, thinner, and almost ragged where 
mE patks, or squares, Or 3 places are, is the 
} Esmoke—the smoke of London, hanging over 
® Fit, shrouding it, blackening its edifices, poison- 
Ping its inhabitants. , 
o eep looking down and look towards where 
8B my finger points. That thing, like a golden 
‘Bpine-apple much foreshortened (the sun is 
' Esttong upon it,) is St. Paul’s. Those crowds 
a Hof small black ants toiling through that 
‘Buarow lane, are men, women, and children, 
‘Fin carriages, on horses, on foot; driving, 
riding, or walking, eastward or westward. 
 eThe Monument is a Christmas Candle- 
™ stick; the Tower. is a Doll’s House. There 
, fis not a man in Lcndon as large as Shem, 
§Ham, or Japhet, in the toy Noah’s Ark. 
WO § Where is the roar of London, and the rattle of 
“A vheels; the speechifying, the bargain-driving, 
‘wthe laughing and the weeping? Faster and 
 Bisster we rise into space. And the silence is 
“nore intense, and the City below us is no 
bigger than a man’s hand. 
.§ Now if you had ascended with MM. Gar- 
# frerin, Bianchard, or Pilatre de Rosier; had 
> gyou'taken a flight with old Mr. Sadler, the 
ind, éronaut in 1822, when George the Gentle- 
» pnan was King, you would be sore astonished 
now, gazing at London, under the auspices 
}ofa “ gallant and intrepid aéronaut” in 1852. 
§Where all was green before, you would find 
©", pong lines of compact masses of houses. The 
» gcrowds of black ants would have increased 
rey #0 hundred-fold; the blue, gauzy, ragged 
"#noke blanket would have stretched mar- 
bPrellously; you would have appreciated and 
»Pcknowledged the effects of the Bricklayers’ 
B Phvasion. 
On ascending at night (which, by-the-bye, 
* Pattious old Mr. Sadler never did), you would 
tp be struck with pleasurable astonishment at 
7 he aspect of London by night, as compared 
rth, > With London as it was thirty years ago, In 
ro he place of a Cimmerian darkness through 
hat hich vainly endeavored to pierce a few 
salad r linking, sputtering, feeble-minded lamps— 


ie you. would haye an elaborate and exquisitely 


neck of & 
siness, 
side 0 


utiful network of gas spangles— a delicate 
ty of glow-worm lights, of brilliant pin- 
toles, sparkling Gots, clearly defining the 


outline of every street, square, and alley of 
the world City; stretehing out less thickly 
towards where the brick invasion had relaxed 
its vigour, dotting Jong lines of suburban 
roads, where the metropolitan constabulary 
drops off, and the horse patrol begin to be 
visible, getting small by degrees and beauti- 
fully less till they end in the blue blackness 
of the far-off country, twenty or thirty miles 
away on either side of you. 

In no part of London is the invasion of 
bricks and mortar so perceptible as on the 
line of railways which, commencing at Camden 
Town (they are about to extend it to Kilburn, 
I think), runs through Islington, Hackney, 
Bow, Stratford, Old Ford, Stepney, and Lime- 
house to Blackwall. It extends nearly half 
round the Middlesex side of London. | It is 
an eccentric railway, for I have measured the 
distance (on the map) from Camden Town to 
Blackwall, and my friend the railway goes 
miles out of its road to take you to the last- 
named locality ; though, curiously enough, it 
rattles you thither in quicker time than the 
omnibus. would do. I have seen irascible old 
gentlemen clench their umbrellas, muttering 
fiercely that they, didn’t understand bei 
taken to Hackney on their way to Fenchure 
Street; and middle-aged females reduced to 
a piteous state of mental _imbecility by 
Islington being near Limehouse; afterwards 
piteously demanding which was Bow (which 
they were given to understand was in Cheap- 
side), and inextricably confounding Stratford 
with the birth-place.of the Swan of Avon. 
The last time I patronised this cheerful line, 
there was no glass to the window of the car- 
riage in which I sat... Complaining. mildly to 
four sep2rate porters at four separate stations, 
and pleading rheumatism, I received con- 
secutive answers of “ Dear me! ” “Oh, ah! ” 
“So it is!” and “Can't: help it;” which 
(taking them to be somewhat evasive and un- 
satisfactory in their construction) prompted 
me to give vent to vague. threats of me- 
morialising the public journals. I should 
like to become better acquainted with that 
philosopher (he must have been a philosopher) 
who, seeing me irate, administered . cold 
comfort to me. by telling me. that the last 
time he travelled by the line in question, his 
carriage had no door. “And it was night, 
sir!” 

As this iron and .not immaculate, railroad 
(it has its. good points, notwithstanding) 

ursues its circuitous route, you may—if you 
fon't mind jophing out of the window, and 
running all the adverse chances of easterly 
winds, and ashes from: the engine--see many 
curious and edifying things. Anon, the train 
rushes through mangy, .brown-turfed fields, 
where the invasion has just begun; where 
rubbish may be shot ; where poles, with, pla- 
ecards affixed to them,’ denote. the” various 
“lots” which are “To be Sold or Let, on 
Building Leases.” Melancholy-looking cows, 
misanthropic donkeys, pigs convinced of the 
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hollowness of the world, wander 
about these fields, gazing at the building- 
lots, grubbing about the lines of foundation 
for rows of houses which are to be erected; 
lamenting, perhaps, in their vaccine, asinine, 
or porcine ‘hearts, the ruthless march of 
bricks and mortar. These semi-suburban 
animals feed strangely. Feeling themselves 
to be in a state of transition, perhaps, like 
their pasture-grounds, they accommodate 
themselves to all kinds uf food. I think the 
cows eat quite as much broken crockery-ware 
as grass; the donkeys eat anything, from 
saucepan-lids to pieces of fractured Potties: 
and there is a pig of my acquaintance— 
residing in an impromptu pigstye in the 
neighborhood of Hoxton—which, before m 
eyes, ate a straw-hat of considerable di- 
mensions ; and which, being subsequently (by 
the juvenile and indignant proprietor of the 
hat) lapidated with a decayed flower-pot, ate 
that too! 

Bricks and mortar invade market-gardens ; 
they elbow green-houses; they jostle con- 
servatories; they thrust summer-houses 
away. Still looking from the carriage-win- 
dow, do we see streets upon streets growing 
up in commons, and what were once shady 
lanes; filling up ditches; tumbling down 
hedges everywhere ; crushing up the country 
in its concrete grasp. Here and there a 
solitary pollard-willow stands among scaf- 
fold-poles and wheelbarrows, seeming to 
wonder very much how it got there, and 
feeling itself, doubtless, an anachronism. 
Again, the train rushes over houses—or 
rather on a viaduct parallel with the tops 
of the houses. The impertinent locomotive 
gives “knowing looks” into little, queer, 
poky attics, where gentlemen are giving 
the last turn to their whiskers, and ladies 
the last tug at the laces of their corsets. 
Curious Asmodeus-like peeps do we get of 
the internal life of these houses. The know- 
ing locomotives wink at the windows, and the 
washing hung out in the back-garden; and, 
with an impertinent whistle and a puff of 
smoke, rushes on. 

Diverge at, Bow, and you can go through 
Old London ‘to Fenchurch street. Keep on 
towards Blackwall, and the traces of New 
London, in its invading form, meet you at 
every step. Factories, dye-houses, bone- 
boiling establishments, are surrounded by 
houses, where they were (and ought to be) 
removed from the contiguity of a metropolis. 
Chapels, devoted to the service of all ima- 
_ginable creeds, start up in these invading 
streets. . New Jerusalemites, Mormonites, 
Johanna Southcotonians, Howlers, Jumpers, 
and Shakers, join the army of invaders, and 
are fiercely pious in Meeting-houses, the roofs 
of which occasionally tumble in, not with 
age, but for pure want of seasoning—so new 
they-are. 

ry to get out of town any way, and the 
bricks drive you back, the mortar hangs on 


nsively 
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your skirts, and harrasses you fiercely. Ip 
member the time when London finished 
Padlock House, and when Kensington wu 
almost in the country. Kensington, Hamme. 
smith, Turnham Green (the “Pack Horse”): 
a mere omnibus “ public ” now !—Brentford.. 
Isleworth almost—what are they now! 
line of houses—that is all. r 
Where is it all to end? When will 
invasion cease? Will the whole island 
covered with houses? Or even as the gn 
wheel keeps turning round and round; @ 
as the winter gives place to spring, a 
so round to winter again and again; ever 
the new grows old, and then new again; %, 
perhaps, will the great City grow and groy, 
and its growth yet resolve itself into ~~ 
ficance—till the great becomes small, as 
as when the boatman ferried St. Peter ove 
the pond to Westminster, or the Danes 
at Holborn Bars, or Eleanor’s corse rested a 


the village of Charing. [Household Words 
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Far, far from those whose tender watchings bred me; 
Far from the hedge-row haunts that pleased my youth; 

Fat from the friends whose gentle teachings led me 
In the blest ways of innocence and truth ; tt 

E’en from my own peculiar Northern Star, 

From every childish memory, I am far! 


Perchance no more may meet my foreign ear 
The chastened kindness of a brother’s tone; 
A mother’s voice no more may call me dear, 
In the fond language only mothers own; 
And she, whose name is never named by me, 
The loved, the unforgotten—where is she? 4? 


Yet I am happy in my distant home; 
A sunny sky smiles ever over me; 
And let what will from God’s good pleasure come, 
My friend, my husband, I have always thee’; 
And gaily round, our laughing treasure plays 
In all the winning grace of childhood’s ways. 


I never can be lonely. Where I go 
With these, is home; but yearnings fond 
For those departed days, where all things glow 
With a bride glory, from that far-off land, 
Wind round my heart, as with a magic chain, 
Which I must kiss ere I unwind again. 


bland 


Oh! days for ever gone—for ever fair! 

Fair, because gone—oh, sunbright, youthful days! 
Are ye not worth one earnest thought, one care, 

One heartfelt lay, devoted to your praise? 
Bo*. not the lays of an immortal tongue 
Conld give me back the days when I was young. 

4 

The kindly hands which mine with love would pres, 

The beaming eyes that with affection shone, 
The loving lips, whose sweet and pure caress 

Still marked how dear that young beloved one: 
England again my hopeful eyes may see, 
But these can never be the same to me. 


: 


Far, far from those whose tender watchings bred mes!’ 


Far from the hedge-row haunts that pleased my you 


Far from the friends whose gentle teachings led me __ 
In the blest ways of innocence and truth; 
E’en from my own peculiar Northern Star, 


From every childish}memory, [ am far! [Tbid. 
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public some dis-service, are transported thither 


NORFOLK ISLAND. 
Suvce residence on Norfolk Island is per- 


hited only to two classes of men ;—namely,| h 


to those who are engaged there in the public 
gervice, and to those who, having done the 


the character of convicts; and since it is 
only on occasions of great emergency that 
any but a government ship showing the 
a i signals, is permitted to approach its 
shore, I take it to be a fact that Norfolk 
Island does not often oceupy a chapter in 
hooks of travel. Now, I have been to Nor- 
folk Island; I know the place well and the 
people living there, convicts and all. How 1 
came by my knowledge is a question which I 
am not obliged to answer; but, for the com- 
fort of the clean-fingered, I may state that I 
am not legally pitch. My misdeeds have not 

t come to be discussed in any court of 
ustice whatever. 

The first glimpse of Norfolk Island that one 
gets froma ship’s deck, is made remarkable by 
a tree—well-known. by means of pictures and 
descriptions—the grand Norfolk Island pine; 
which clothes the hills to their summit. The 
island is of volcanic origin. It is about twenty- 
one miles in girth, and rises abruptly from 
the sea on every side but one. On that one 
side, of course, we land. It is a low sandy 
level—the site of the penal settlement—and 
not very accessible. The island bids men 
keep their distance by its physical formation 
quite ds much as by its laws. A coral reef 
runs round it. Where the coast is inaccessi- 
ble, the reef lurks under water; but where 
the coast might otherwise be come at, the 
reef shows its teeth and foams at an approach- 
ing vessel. It is only at certain times—when 
the surf beats over the bar in a gs cide 
placid state of wrath—that any hope of land- 
ing can be entertained, The union jack 
hoisted on the flagstaff indicates such a sea- 
son of relapse, and informs boats that they 
may attempt to come ashore. The black flag 
hoisted means: “If you come now, there is an 
end of you.” 

A boat having arrived, under favorable 
cireumstances, within the reef; having been 
dashed over the bar very rudely by the 
wave that crosses it, and tossed down abreast 
of the jetty; the visitor, when he has fetched 
his breath, has leisure to observe a gang 
of convicts, stripped to the waist, with 
topes in their hands, ready to plunge in to 
the rescue, if the boat should happen to 
capsize, Perhaps the visitor is not allowed 
to fetch his breath, or to observe this 
gang, until he has taken a salt-water bath, 
and has been dragged into society by a rope 
fastened round his middle. These conviets 
form the Rescue Gang; and any one of them 
Who saves a life enjoys a shortened period of 
punishment. If it should nee that the boat 
is not upset, the visitor stands in it for a little 
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time, tossing on the water near the pier. 
15 






Then, watching his opportunity, when he is on 
the top of a wave, he leaps out of the boat into 
the arms of a Rescue man extended to receive 


im. 

Norfolk ‘Island consists of a series of hills 
and valleys beautifully interfolded, rising in 
green ridges one above another, till they all 
culminate in the summit of Mount Pitt, the 
highest point in the Island, about three thous- 
and feet above the level of the sea. 

The population of the Island is composed 
of eight hundred convicts, and the local 
staff essential for their proper management. 
The free community consists, therefore, 
wholly of Government officials and ‘their 
families, together with a military force of 
about one hundred and fifty men and four 
or five officers. The good society or first 
rank of Norfolk Island is composed of. the 
civil commandant, the officers of the ison, 
the engineer and commissariat, the two 
clergymen—one Protestant, the other Roman 
Catholic — and a medical officer or two. 
Superintendents and overseers of convicts 
make a second rank. Common soldiers are a 
third rank ; and the convicts are, of course, 
the least respectable. 

The capital of Norfolk Island is the gaol, 
There is, besides, a spacious quadrangle of 
buildings for the convict barracks, for school- 
rooms, and for places appointed for Divine 
service. There are commodious barracks 
for the army of occupation of Norfolk 
Island. There is the mansion of the com- 
mandant, on a beautiful green mound; there 
are handsome houses for the officials ; and, in 
picturesque, convenient nooks, lurk pleasant 
cottages for overseers. About three miles 
from the gaol 1s Longridge, where a number 
of prisoners are employed in farming’ opera- 
tions, There is also an establishment on the 
opposite side of the Island called the Cas- 

es, the business of which place is now 
declining. 

From the boundary of the settlement there 
runs a well-trodden pathway to the Cemetery, 
which is enclosed on three sides by tear- 
dropping hedges of the manchineel; and, on 
the fourth side by a restless mourner, the vex- 
ed sea. The climate is healthy, but the graves 
are numerous and new. A sudden end has 
closed in this Island many a rugged way of 
vice. Born in a country which professes to 
be too religious to give education to its 
masses, left to be reared in infamy till the 
day comes—which is so long in coming—when 
sectarian pride is to give place to Christian 
charity, the men who sleep here in the graves 
among the manchineels are to be visited with 
human sorrow. In me the common grave- 
yard reverence was not the less for want of 
tombstone eulogies. “He was a thankless 
son, a cruel husband, a hard father, and a pot- 
house friend, Banished for all his burglaries 
by an indignant country, he lies buried here. 
His end was violent: he died, in quarrel, by 
the knife of an associate.” That might be the 
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kind of epitaph which would speak truth 
among the mounds here, far away in Norfolk 
Island, about which no foot of wife or sister 
has been treading. 

A large crop of the graves in Norfolk Island 
has grown out of those attempts at revolt; 
which formerly were frequent, and could be 
put down only by brute force. In 1834 a 
conspiracy was formed; of which the aim was 
to destroy the military inhabitants by poison- 
ing the wells, and then to put the Island into 
the possession of the convicts. That was de- 
feated; and thirty-one revolters on that occa- 
sion suffered the penalty of death. The last 
outbreak occurred in 1846. The object on that 
occasion was to destroy certain overseers who 
had, by bringing men frequently to punish- 
ment, made themselves objects of a wild hate. 
The leader on this occasion was a ce tain 
William Westwood, commonly called Jacky 
Jacky ; that name having been given to him 
by the natives of New South Wales, when he 
was leading there a lawless life. By a con- 
vict, who was this man’s close companion and 
confederate, I have been favored with a 
Newgate calendar of details. Like many of 
such details, black and repulsive in the mass, 
they show here and there, through all the 
mist, a glimmer of that true light of huma- 
my which might have brightened the man’s 

e. 


There was indeed some good mixed even 
with the evil deed that had brought Jacky 
Jacky into Norfolk Island. Bent upon plun- 
der, he with his associates had visited a 
settler’s house, during the absence of the 
master. ‘They confined’ the servants, and 
ad ape to the best room; in which the 

dy of the house, with a young lady, her 
friend, were preparing the children for bed, 
and perhaps teaching them their prayers. 
Jacky Jacky stated briefly the object of his 
visit; and, having left an unaccustomed con- 
federate in charge of the affrighted women, 
went up-stairs. The report of a gun, followed 
by screams, called him downayain. The lady 
of the house lay on the floor, surrounded by 
the children, bleeding profusely from a gun- 
shot wound, which had divided the femoral 
artery. Jacky Jacky promptly called the whole 
house to his aid, bound the wound round with 
sheets as tightly as he could, ordered the 
settler’s horse to be put to the gig; and, as 
soon as the lady had recovered consciousness, 
had her placed carefully on cushions at the 
bottom of the vehicle. Then taking the reins, 
himself, he quitted his plunder, drove with 
utmost speed twelve miles to the nearest 
station; and, knocking up the doctor, com- 
mitted the wounded lady to his care. Then 
returning to his followers, he called ‘them 
off, bidding them not remove an atom from 
the premises. Upon the information of the 
man who had fired the gun, according to 
his own statement, Jacky Jacky and his 
friends were soon afterwards taken in the 
Bush. Many crimes having been laid to their 
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charge, they were condemned to death; but 
by the earnest representations of the | 

who remembered gratefully the consi 
distinction he had made in practice betwea, 
burglary and murder, the sentence was coy 
muted to transportation for life to N 





Island. But he was not born to die in i 
bed. He headed, as I before said, the con Mj 
spiracy of July, 1846. oD pat 1 
Obnoxious constables were to be destroyed B tomb 
and the island to be seized. One morning § gglis 
immediately after inspection, as the y; Sydo 
gangs were being marched to their wi for tl 
the revolt was opened by a simulta died 
rush, and convicts scattered themselves ovg fifth. 
the settlement in search of their victims; § when 
eertain constables who lived in detached § wag 
cottages near the beach. Those who had been § wag: 
on duty the preceding night, were in one Tt 
cottage barbarously murdered in their sleep, | whic 
The soldiery, after much exertion, got the } gn at 
greater number of the convicts back within richl: 
the gaol; but some were scattered still B owe 
among the hills, and three or four had seized § cove 
a boat upon the beach, and made their Islan 
to Philip Island. Philip Island is a | ravin 
rock, lying about six miles from the settle § inter 
ment, inhabited by goats and rabbits, by the 
sea-birds, and by a peculiar kind of bent 
parrot. It is a place occasionally visited § there 
by officers of the convict garrison, for # | fruit 
day’s shooting. On Philip Island, these three § Poli 
or four men were able for a long time to § fieen 
elude the vigilance of those sent in pursuit; § ther 
at length, however, all but one were taken, or magi 
had thought ‘it prudent to’ surrender. abou 
eighteen months that one man, hunted by his 9 ther 
fellows, lived on in his desolation, and escaped 
from every one of the many searching parties’ Bat 
sent out to capture him; who were to be } and 
rheard shouting about the rock from time § yege 
to time—the only human voices that dis ] lag 
turbed his solitude. At length his lair was § this 
discovered. The desperate man then climbed | wan 
swiftly to the highest pinnacle of rock in | 
the small island, There he quietly awaited | 
his pursuers. With much toil they had } Nor 
nearly scaled the height on which he stood: ] feat 
he gave.them a wild look of hatred and § ero 
defiance, covered his head with his jacket, § abo 
and leapt down, rebounding from rock t | F 
rock, and falling a shattered mass into the | I hi 
sea. What was his mother doing then in | inc 
England ? ‘ le: 
For this outbreak, seventy convicts were } field 
put on their trial; and of the seventy, thirteen, } bird 
including Jacky Jacky, were condemned to | into 
death. They lie together in one grave, upon } cree 
unconsecrated ground outside the cemetery, 
close to the sky shore where the waves beab fot 
upon the coral reef. They had been tried by | ad 
a commission sent from Sydney. Until then, | of¢ 
all persons charged with capital offences had. | aga 
been shipped to Sydney for trial; but that | 
practice was dropped, in order that there. } ati 
might no longer exist a motive which had | eon 
been 2 strange and frequent source of crime. | lux 
‘ 
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The: old. hardened convicts had amused 
themselves by urging the new-comers into 
gonflict with each other ; and inciting them to 
murder their companions, in order that they 
=the instigators—might have evidence to 

ve, and thus get the relief of a voyage to 
Eyaney in the character of witnesses. 

My talk has wandered from the cemetery ; 
bit IT must come back to it and read one 
tombstone, sacred to the memory of Thomas 
Salisbury Wright, who was transported from 
Sydney at the age of one hundred and three 
for the term of his natural life. So here he 
died, having completed his one hundred dnd 
fifth year, To be sure he was a young man 
when he committed the forgery for which he 
was transported. That occurred when he 
was only eighty-three years old. 

Through a cutting in the ledge of rock 
Which overhangs the sea, I come now upon 
an amphitheatre of hills. These hills are all 
richly dressed in a thick clothing of wild shrubs, 
flowers, and grapery. On one side is a mount 
covered to the top with the gigantic Norfolk 
Island pine; on another side down goes a 
ravine that seems to offer a short cut to the 
interior of the earth: a short and a most 

nt cut; for intricate dark foliage is 
betted up by lemon groves, where, here and 
there, the sun is playing on their golden 
fruit. I descend by the path into the ravine. 
Foliage shuts me out from the sun; magni- 
feent creepers (for in nature, as in society, 
there are creepers which take rank as the 
magnificent) twist and twirl themselves 
about my path. The birds that perch upon 
them glitter like their flowers : _ lories, 
aie parroquets, beautiful wood-pigeons. 
the forest is dark, and I ascend again, 
and get among such quaint aspects of 
vegetative life as are made by clusters of 
large fern trecs, rising with a lean—some to 
this quarter and some to that—trees sadly 
wanting in uprightness of character, but car- 
qine their crests fifteen or twenty feet above 
ground: These look like grass among the 
Norfolk Island pines, which pile one dark 
feather-crown upon another—crown above 
crown, to a height of some two hundred feet 
above the soil. 

From the summit of Mount Pitt, which 
[have now reached, I have Norfolk Island 
in complete subjection to one of my senses. 
Lean see it all. Rock, forest, valley, corn- 
fields, islets, sunshine on sea, sunshine on 
birds, no sun in gloomy gistes, rays epee | 
into darkness, and revealing parasites an 
creepers exquisitely coloured, and the bright 
oy fans of the palmetto rising out of a 

of white convolvulus; guava and lemon, 
tdelicious air, clear sky, and the sharp outline 
ofevery light feather of the foliage picked out 
against it. 

There used to be oranges; but, once upon 
itime, there lived in Norfolk Island a wise 
tommandant, who voted oranges too great a 
lueury for convicts, and caused the trees that 
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grew them to be exti . They are now, 
however, being feintroduced. In a garden 
belonging to the commandant, called Orange 
Vale, sight, taste, and smell enjoy a paradise, 
Delicate cinnamon grows by the rough 
stout old English oak. Tea, coffee, tobacco, 
sugarcane, banana, figs, arrowroot and lemon 
grow in company with English fruits and 
vegetables that have been foreed by the 
climate into an ecstatic, transcendental state. 
The geen of a carrot gets to be de. 
veloped when it grows up in such good 
company as that of sweet bucks and bananas. 
Sweet bucks are sweet potatoes, which are 
very kisses to the palate; and are served out 
daily as rations to the evil and the good, the 
convicts and the officers. 

But truly there is need of a fine climate to 
make compensation for the other details of'a 
residence in Norfolk Island—I do not mean 
to the convicts who are cut off here from all 
the rest of mankind, and whose case js 
deplorable ; but to those who guard and 
govern them. The members of the loeal 
staff form but a limited field of social in- 
tercourse for one another. The “ 
Franklin” is the only regular trader to their 
little coast from Hobart Town (one thousand 
three hundred miles away); she makes but 
four trips in the year. A convict ship is not 
often sent on from England. When a shi 
does arrive on lawful business at Norfol 
Island, t is the sensation. The coming in 
of a ship on business causes, apparently, all 
business to be at an end. Letters from home 
bless the temporary exiles; for they have to 
be enjoyed and answered. All in the ship who 
are entertainable are hospitably to be enter- 
tained. In private and in public life, who is 
alive and who is déad in ye ered who is up 
and who is down; what bubbles have burst, 
and what new bubbles have been blown, have 
to be learned over the dinner-table. The 
highest virtue of a visitor, is untiring 
loquacity. : 

The dark scenes of convict life, of which I 
have already given some examples, do ‘not 
now fill Norfolk Island with their ancient 
honours. Here also the good old times have 
given way to better new times. Ca 
Macconochie, under all the difficulties against 
which he had to contend when he was 
vernor, utterly broke down the old ferocious 
system, Under the temperate, strict, and 
judicious control of Mr. Price, the preset 
commandant, a system of. discipline 
established; which, while it not make 
the probation of the convicts other than 
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one another, 
thority over them. Formerly, in 
of weet it Nee 7 us for 
to walk alone beyon precincts 0: 
settlement. Violent crimes and murders 
were common among the gangs while at their 
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work—convict quarreling with convict. The 
resident was clouded with a daily sense of 
insecurity, a dread for the safety of his wife 
or children when they left his sight. For 
then the incessant lash made hard hearts 


harder ; and wretches made to grovel in dark, 


cells, chained by ring-bolts to the floor, and 
wearing sixty pounds of iron on their arms, 
were degraded even lower than they had been 
forced at home below the feelings of humanity. 
Then convitts were driven at night-fall, 
besmeared and dirty with the day’s toil, into 
the barrack, and were locked up till morning 
in neglected rooms, to prey upon each other, 
No officer who ventured there among them 
would come out alive; but, in front of the 
open grated windows sentries paced, whose 
orders were to fire promptly into any room 
from which the sound of tumult or the 
ery of murder should proceed, if the dis- 
turbance did not cease at his command, 
Whether the shot went into the body of 
the right offender, was a_ lottery which 
rendered it the interest of all, if possible— 
but among men so brutalised, how was it 
possible ’—to check the violent. 

Now, this is all changed for the better. 
Still the discipline is very strict; and so 
works, that it is to the most hardened the 
most severe in punishment. The sleeping- 
rooms are now well lighted and well ven- 
tilated. The two hours between supper and 
rest have been spent in the school, and 


the day has been closed with prayers, The 
two clergymen, Messrs. Batchelor and Ryan 
—one Protestant, one Roman Catholic— 


each in his sphere, work withopt intermis- 
sion, The schools are well-conducted; and, 
where they awaken, as they do in most, 
desire for knowledge, they beget 2 mutual 
confidence between the well-conducted, who 
now form by far the chief proportion of 
the convicts. Locks and bolts are falling 
out of use upon the doors. of the residents ; 
and, because there are few female servants, 
pretty children—children thrive and look 
unusually pretty ina climate such as this— 
may be seen carried on the arms of house- 
breakers, or drawn in their small carts 
through the lemon groves and gardens, by the 
brown, rugged hands that had grown hard in 
deeds of violence, 

It is no miracle that has been here per- 
formed ; men bred to crime in England by 
the ignorance and filth we cherish, are bred 
out of crime again in Norfolk Island, by 
a little teaching and a little human care. 
Almost all the men who return to Hobart 
Town after fulfilling their term of probation 
here, are in demand as servants, and are 
preferred to fresh arrivers from the mother. 
country. Stepmother-country she is to an 


immense proportion of her children! Des 
[lbid. 
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SAINT GEORGE AND THE DRAGON, 

Ar the most active corner of the 
active lung of the great metropolis, staat 
large building of the pseudo-classical style 
Its vast monotonous white flank, pesos 
the full roar of Piccadilly, gives no sign: 
Jife or animation; and if it were not for the 


‘inscription on ita frieze, “ supported by v 


tary contributions,” it might be taken for 
workhouse, or for one of Nash’s palaces, Wil) 
the reader be conducted through the lab, 
rinths of Saint George’s Hospital, and 
something of the eternal fight that every 
beholds between the good Saint George pe 
the undying Dragon of Disease ? i 
But let ‘him not enter with the idea that 
there is anything repulsive in the contempla 
tion of this congregation of human sufferers; 
but rather with a sense of the beneficence of 
an institution, which snatches poor hel 
creatures from the depressing influences of 
noisome alleys, or the fever-jungles of peste 
lential courts, and opens to them here—in the 
free air, where «a palace might be proud 
plant itself—a home, with benevolence and 
charity as their friends and servitors, Neither 
must he look with a half-averced glance y 
the scenes we have to show him; for thel 
aim is to render the anguish of one suffergr 
subservient to the future ease of some sue 
ceeding sufferer ; to make great Death himself 
pay tribute to the living. ¥ 
As we enter’and proceed into the fine vem 
tibule, a crowd of students are seen hanging 
about the Board-room door. It is one o’el 
and “ High Change” at the Hospital. Do 
about, among the living mass, are some who 
carry little wooden trays filled with lint and 
surgical instruments. These are “ dressers? 
waiting for the surgeons to make their daily 
round of the wards. Others. have long 
green books tucked under their arms; these 
are the clerks of the physicians, whose duty 
it is to post up, day by day, the progress 
of the patients, until “dead” or “recov 
closes the account. They are all looking into 
the Board-room, and expecting the advent 
of the big Medicine-men. The younger men 
regard this room with awe; for, to them; itis 
a sealed book; and ‘they wonder if the time 
will ever come when they will lounge care 
lessly in and out of it, or have their portraits 
hung upon the walls, or their busts placed 
upon brackets, i 
Now, the Boay:'+room door opens: a surged 
comes out, wheels to the right, strides down 
the passage, and off goes one of the trays and 
a broil of students, A physician follows, and 
turns to the left: with him flies a green 
and another ring of satellites. Surgeons and 
physicians fdllow, one after another, 
taking up his little crowd of followers, green 
books and trays; and the noisy vestibule is at 
once deserted, Let us follow the. last bateh 
up the stairs. * 
This is a physician’s ward. At this hour 


ae 








o is at 


hour 





dl the patients are in bed to await their 
doctor’s visit. The cluster of students follow 
the physician, and settle for a few minutes 
here and there upon’ particular beds, as they 
ap down the long vista .of sufferers. 
patients are quiet enough whilst the 
nt are present; but we will just 
in half-an-hour hence and see what 
a change there will be. At the end of each 
ward is a room for the nurse. See how she 
has contrived to make it look like home; 
the bit of carpet, the canary, the pictures 
und the walls, all express an individuality 
stongly in contrast with the bare monotonous 
sspect of the open ward. Meanwhile the 
swarm of black bees is pitching upon a distant 
bed; before we can reach it, however, a little 
bell rings, and all the patients’ eyes turn to- 
wards a particular part of the wall, There 
we see a large dial, like that of a barometer, 
with a hand in the centre. Round it are the 
mames of the medical officers, nurses, and the 
words accident, operation, chapel, &e, There 
is one of these dials in every ward, and all 
ae worked by a series of iron rods which 
communicate with each other, the impulse 
Wing given by the porter below in the 
all. By this means anything that is going 
win the Hospital is known simultaneously 
a-every part of it. The bell that has 
jist rung is part of the apparatus, and 
draws attention to the movements of the 
and, It stops at “ operatioi;” and in a 
minute afterwards a long line of students 
ae seen winding up the stairs, the surgeon 
their head. He looks calm; but depend 
upon it, he bears an anxious mind, for life 
md reputation wait upon his skill. Let us 
follow the crowd; a new spirit has come 
wer the students;—the jolliest and most 
tareless walk up steadily and silently. It is 
fo be a tremendous operation—one of the 
oe arteries, deep down in the peivis, has to 
tied, and no one knows how it may 
terminate. 

Steadily and quietly the Operating Theatre 
isoverflowed from the top benches, and the 
spectator looks down upon a hollow cone of 
haman heads. The focus of this living mass 
isthe operating table, on which, covered with 
‘sheet, lies the anxious patient; and every 
now and then he sweeps with an anxious 
_— the sea of heads y dich surrounds him. 

lose to him is the surgeon; his white cuffs 

tly turned up, examining carelessly a 

eaming knife, and talking in whispers t 

colleagues and assistants. 

Slowly the bewildered countenance of the 
patient relaxes,—his eyes close,—he breathes 
heat Lar ge sleeps, under the benefivent 

uence of chloroform, like a two-years’ 
old child. The sheet is removed, and there 
lies 2 motionless, helpless, nerve-numbed life ; 
a assistant pushes back the eyelid, and the 
fixed eye stares vacantly at the roof. 

The student below us clutches the bars in 
front of him. It is his first operation; and he 
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wishes he were far away; and wonders how 
the nurses can stand so calmly, waiting with 
the warm sponges. 

There is a stdden movement forward of 
every head; and then a dead silence. The 
surgeon has broken into the house of 
life, and every eye converges towards his 
hands,—those hands that manipulate so 
calmly—those fingers that see, as it were, 
where vision cannot penetrate, and which 
single out unerringly, amid the tangled net- 
work of the frame, the life-duct that they 
want. For a moment there is a painful 
pause; an instrument has to be changed, and 
the operator whispers to his assistant. “Some- 
thing is going wrong,” flashes in a moment 
through every mind. No!—the fingers pro- 
ceed with a precision that reassures; the 
artery is tied ; and the life that trembled upon 
the verge of eternity is called back, and se- 
cured by a loop of whipeord! 

There is a buzz, and a general movement 
in the Theatre ; the huge hollow cone of heads 
turns round, and becomes a cloud of white 
faces—no longer anxious, Some students 
vault over the backs of the seats; others 
swing up by the foree of their arms; the 
whole human cone boils over the top benches, 
and pours out at the doors. Brown pulls 
Jones’s hair playfully; whereupon Jones 
“bonnets” Robinson; and there is a uni- 
versal “ scrimmage” on the stairs, Can these 
be the same silent, grave-looking students we 
saw half-an-hour since? Yes! Who expects 
medical students to keep grave more than 
half-an-hour# . 

As we pass down stairs towards the base- 
ment, we see the wards opening out on either 
hand. These are the surgeons’ wards ; and you 
look upon long vistas of “fractures,” and of con- 
valescent operation cases. The “dressers” are 
at work, and trays now come into fall play. 

A stranger’s preconceived ideas of the suf- 
fering in an hospital are not at all borne out 
by the appearance of the patients generally. 
Many of them are quietly reading the better- 
class cheap literature of the day; others are 
conversing round the ample fire. The little 
child, with its leg in a splint, is as m as 

ssible, with its bed covered with playthings. 

verything that humanity can dictate, or to 
which art can minister, is supplied. The 
most eminent medical men—whose attendance 
sometimes the rich cannot purchase—watch 
the patient with all due art and skill; 
whilst carefully-trained nurses are at hand, 
day and night, to ease his tired limb, or to 
soothe his racking pain. 

Below, again, is the floor devoted to the 
medical cases; which we have already passed 
through: but it does not look like the same 
ward. See how that Rheumatism case has 
struck up an acquaintance with the Chronic 
Bronchitis ; and how confidentially the Dropsy 
is whispering to the St. Vitus’s Dance, 
The fair-haired girl, with the lustrous 
eyes, is making up a bonnet for the coming 
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spring—poor girl! before that time comes, 
the dark screen will, in all probability, be 
drawn round her bed, and then all the ward 
will know what has happened. « 

Anything to get rid of ennui in the hos- 
pital. As we pass the men’s ward, that rough 
navigator washes up his own . tea-things; 
that convalescent cabman smooths the little 
child’s pillow; and, farther on, the poor 
shattered tailor helps his fellow in mis- 
fortune to walk, with the inverted sweeping- 
brush as a crutch! The tenderness and 
sympathy you see rough fellows show in 
hospitals is very touching. 

The basement floor is mostly given up to 
the purposes of the Medical School and the 
students. The library is there; its windows 
look out upon a sickly garden (why should 
hospitals have sickly gardens, when covered 
glass conservatories, affording an equable 
temperature, might be so easily and cheaply 
constructed ?). Where books do not prevail, 
the walls are covered with full-length plates 
of the human form, dressed in light suits 
of blue and red piping. In the corner 
sits a young anchorite mournfully contem- 
plating a skull ;—he is only a first year’s man 
having a “grind at the bones.” Two or three 
more are in close consultation with that 
“rough sketch of man,” suspended by a cord 
from the ceiling; they are articulating his 
joints, and rubbing up their own brains for an 
examination. Another group by the fire-place 
is holding a black inquest upon some pro- 
ceeding vf the big Medicine-men up-stairs : 
young students are so very critical. In a 
few years these seemingly thoughtless young 
fellows will be spread the wide world over ; 
some, in the golden East; some, skirting the 
pestilential shores of Africa; some, in the new 
Australian world; some, in remote hamlets; 
some in the fever-stricken depths of cities— 
alf bent upon the mission of’ warring with 
the grim Dragon—disease. 

But we must pass on, as we have yet 
much tosee. This is thelecture-room. How 
well the students know that hideous cast 
over the glass case, with the notch and 
swelling in its neck; their chief point of view 
in many along lecture. Through the lecture- 
room is the Pathological Museum, surrounded 
by armies of cold shiny bottles. These con- 
tain contributions from the dead to the 
living—of disease to health. It seems wonder- 
ful how the poor human frame manages to 
rub on at all; subject, as we here see it is, to 
such innumerable maladies. But it does 
contrive; and. many of these “specimens ” 
are the triumphs of the surgeon’s skill over 
the destroyer. Scores of men walk about 
well and hearty who could recognise their own 
peculiar property among these bottles, and 
who remember with gratitude the, successful 
burglary committed upon their own bodies, 
when mortal pain was stolen from them as 
they sweetly slept. 

There is the representation of a woman 
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who seems to have been devoted from her 
youth up to the nourishment of that hugg, 
pale pumpkin growing from her neck; therg: 
are casts of hands sprouting with supep 
numerary fingers. Here are models of feat 
ful faces in wax, which call to mind Mada 
Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors, Next. comeg. 
a skeleton almost tied up into a knot by 
disease; above our head is a shelf devoted 
to a whole infant population, not constituted. 
exactly according to pattern. “But what ig 
all this boiled tripe for?” says the visitor, 
Boiled tripe, my visitor? These are the real 
valuables of the Museum, and each bottle hag 
its separate and absorbing history posted on 
that great blood-red ledger. 

The mere curiosities of the place are to be 
found in this glass case. There you see the 
half-sovereign that stuck in Mr. Brunel’s wind. 
pipe: a present from its late proprietor, who 
was doubtless as glad to get rid of it as we, 
the public, were to learn that he had done 
so; for Mr. Brunel is not a man whom we 
can, on any terms, afford to lose. There is 
a long tube filled with the very best Japan 
ink (for so it seems), taken out of a tumour, 
Pence that have lain perdu for months in the 
stomach, and knives that have made the grand. 
tour without inconvenience, lie side by side; 
and here is a packet of needles that came. oub 
simultaneously all over a young lady’s. body, 
Do you see that hide? Take off your hat, for 
you owe it some reverence; the pretty gis 
you love, but for the late occupant of that 
skin, might have been a loathsome fright 
That is!the hide of ‘the sacred cow from 
which Jenner took the first vaceine matter...» 

But what are they doing in that little room, 
beyond; opening Goldner’s Canisters? No, 
no; there sit the curator and his assistant 
putting up“ preparations.” Why is he im. 
terested so much about that bit of cartilage? 
Why does he so carefully put away that piete 
of fractured bone?. What mystery lies in that 
little soft grey mass, that he should scrutinise: 
it so narrowly with the microscope, adjusting 
and re-adjusting the screws with such nervous, 
eagerness? These are the hieroglyphies 
which isust be deciphered ere the great 
hidden language of disease can be discovered) 
these are the painstaking labours by which 
science creeps on from point to point. ig 

The next door leads to the Blue Beards. 
chamben of the etablishment, which we will 
not explore. Another step takes. us int 
the Post Mortem Theatre. There, upon thab 
@ld slab underneath the sheet, you trac@ 
that dread mysterious. outline, which appals 
more than the uncovered truth, It has beet 
brought from the ward above to answer some 
enigma, which has baffled the questioning 
of the physician for months;. and here, i, 
the fuee of his class, his judgment and skill 
will speedily be tested, and the knife. will, 
show us what has brought. to a stand. still 
the curious and delicate machinery of. life. 
Think not, however, that nature yields, up 
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her secrets without, sometimes, exacting a 
terrible retribution upon those who would pry 
into her innermost workings. The faintest 
ture upon the surgeon’s hand, the least 
abrasion of the cuticle with the knife that 
has drunk the venom of the body, has been 
known to kill as surely as the most subtiy 
concocted poison ever administered by Italian 
revenge. 
- But let us return to the ground-floor wards. 
These wards, right and left, are consigned to 
the surgeons: you see, as you pass, the long 
perspective of “accidents,” to whieh the 
ground-floor is mainly devoted, on account 
of its proximity to the street. 

But that room filled with such decent- 
looking persons—what are they doing there, 
ranged round the wall? These are the out- 
pens the sickly troop that flocks day by 

y for relief. Do you wish to know how 
terrible the sufferings, how fearful the 
stggies, of “respectable poverty?” Go, 
then, and listen to the questions the physician 
pats to them one by one, and you will come 
out saddened and astonished, ‘There is one 
disease which haunts that room to which he 
cannot minister, one quiver from which issue 
weseen the arrows of death, which he cannot 
wert. Listen whilst he questions that neatly 
dressed young woman: “ How have you been 
lying?” She hangs her head, fences with 
the query, and is silent; pressed kindly, she 
confesses, a little tea and bread have been her 
only nourishment for months. Wait a few 
minutes until the men are called in, and you 
shall hear that wasted giant, in the adjoining 
room, make still the same reply; “tea and 
bread for months” have dragged his hereulean 
frame to the ground. They do not complain ; 
they take it as a matter of course. 

As we leaye the Hospital the clock strikes 
three, the “seeing hour” of the poor patients 
inthe wards; the crowd of visitors who have 
been waiting outside the doors press in, and 
throng up the vestibule. The burly porter, 
however, posts himself in front, and dodges 


about like a boy who heads a flock of bolting | = 


theep. Now he pounces upon an old fish- 
Woman who tries to rush past him. What is 
he about? Fiat pick-pocketing, by all that is 
faered! Is he going to rob the woman of her 
seed-cake? Secarcely is she past, than. he 
dives into the capacious pocket of the second, 
aid comes up with half-a-dozen oranges; a 
third is. eased of a two-ounce bottle of gin; 
4 fourth, in evident. trepidation, gives up a 
pound of sugar; a fifth—to her he gives a 
low bow, and she passes on in “ maiden medi- 
tation, fancy free.” She, be sure, is one of 
the “Governors.” This momentary suspen- 
sion of his powers, makes him a very tiger 
after “trash and messes;” a fresh onslaught 
is commenced, and scarce a person but is 
Mulcted of some article; and his eye rests 
Upon the table covered with the spoils with 
the complacency of a man who has done his 
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the establishment through whom the visitors 
are strained of the deleterious ingredients 
ay Posy smuggle to their friends. 

t us t&ke,one more peep into the wards 
before we go. Who would think he was in 
an hospital, and that he was surrounded by 
disease? Each, bed is a divan, and 
patient gives audience to a host of friends. A 
thousand kind greetings are heard on every 
hand, and the lines that pain has long been 
graving in the countenance, joy and affection 
for a moment efface. Did- we say each bed 
was thronged with friends? Ah, no! not all? 
Here and there we see a gap in the chain of 
human sympathy—a poor sufferer, by whose 
lonely bed no friend waits. 

Let us come out once more into the air. 

The fresh breeze of the Park seems sweet 
after the close atmosphere of St. George’s; 
yet sweeter seem the actions of the merciful. 
As we pass the corner of the hospital, the eye 
eatehes an inscription upon a porcelain slab 
let into the wall. The words are simple :— 


**In aid of those patients who leave this Hospital home- 
less and in need.”’ 


Below, is an opening for the reception of gifts, 
so that the poorest and most friendless go not 
uncared for. This little arrangement is “the 
corner-stone of faith” of one of the benevolent 
physicians. He imagined that a constanth 
open hand—for the wounded—held out at 
thronged corner, might not be without its 
effect, and his confidence in the good side of 
human nature was not-ill placed. As much as 
twelve pounds have been taken from the box 
in one week—glittering gold and silver mixed 
with pence and farthings, attesting that 
human sympathy is not. of class or de 

In the full light of day, whilst the tide of life 
has been swiftly flowing past, many a ong 
hand has dropped its contribution ; and in 
silent night, when the bright stars above have 
been the only witnesses, many a rich gift has 
been deposited; together with the good 
wishes of compassionate and sympathising 
human hearts. [lbid. 
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MONDAY NIGHT. 


Wife.—Oh, love, I’m glad you have come home, 
The supper’s almost cold ; 
But here’s a nice warm bit for you— 
I don’t intend to scold. 


Your office closed—all business don& 
Your books laid on the shelves ; 

How pleasant it will be to pass 
This evening by ourselves. 


Husband.—My love, my dearest love, you know 
How, happy I should be 
If I eould pass my leisure hours 
In sweet commune with thee. 


But (here he sighs) you know we must 
Obey stern duty’s call ; 





duty. This stern janitor is the percolator of 


And this night, 9 jest this one, 
T must be at the A 
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TUESDAY NIGHT. 
Wife.—My love, Miss C. takes, to-night, 
Her benefit, and so, 

As she is one I much admire? 
I'd really like to go. 


Hus.—Y ou shall, my love—stop, I forgot, 
’Tis Tuesday night, I swear ; 
A special meeting’s called to-night, 
I really must be there. 


" WEDNESDAY NIGHT. 
Wife.—Dear Charles, it’s been so dull to-day 
Without you, I confess ; 
Let’s draw this table to the fire. 
And have a game of chess. 


Hus.—I would accept your challenge, love, 
And grant your sweet demand, 
But Wednesday is our Lodge, you know, 
And I must be on hand. 


THURSDAY NIGHT. 
Wife.—Well, love, what shall we do to-night ? 
Read, or attend the play ? 

Or have a little private talk, 
The first for many a day ? 


Hus.—Just as you please—I’ll soon be back ; 
Business of very great 
Importance, love, comes off to-night— 
I must not let them wait. 


FRIDAY NIGHT. 
Wife.—My love, just clasp this pin for me, 
And, Charles, pray hand my shawl ; 
You know you promised me to-day 
To take me to the ball. 


Hus,—I know I did, but, really, love, 
I had forgot it all, 
And promised I would go-night, 
Some members to install. 


I hate to disappoint you, dear, 
I know it is provoking, ; 
But when you spoke of it to-day, 
I really thought you joking. 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Wife.—Here, take the baby, Charles ; all day 
He’s lain upon my lap— 

This evening you can watch him while 
I take a little nap. 


Hus.—Poor little thing, how pale he looks, 
I hope he won’t get worse ; 
There’s an election held to-night, 
Else I’d stay home and nurse. 


SUNDAY NIGHT. 
Wife.—Dear Charles, here’s your cloak and hat 
And overshoes, all warm ; 
I hope you won’t stay late to-night, 
There’s such a dreadful storm. 


Hus.—Not stay out late ! you don’t suppose 
I really could intend 
To leave my dearest wife alone 
Her evening hours to spend ! 


Just place my slippers by the fire, 
And wheel that pleasant light 
Right by my corny rocking-chair— 
Weill stay at home to-night ! 
{Home Journal, 
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‘Certain persons can hardly believe, al un 
though they live in the middle of the ning gdown t 
teenth century, and to whom the wonders of #for that 
steam and electricity are familiar, that we §lage in\ 
have distanced our respectable ancestors jg §—and s¢ 
scientific knowledge. We purpose offering 9’ §st. Luk 
few illustrations of the way in which ‘that § Havir 
knowledge was applied to medical uses—tg) gwhat th 
quote, in short, a few genuine Old Househo) { him so : 
Words. take a 
The science of judicial astrology has few gblack cz 
votaries now; ‘natural philosophy is based on gina dt 
rather surer principles than of yore, and the” 
healing art depends upon something more 
positive than spells. But exceptions 
yet be found; there are still a select few 
—the country readers of Sadkiel, we wilh: 
suppose—who prefer the charms of Ashmole,” 
and the sympathetic powder of Sir Kenelm’ 
Digby, to the operations of Lawrence or the” 
advice of Bright; and what these lovers of the” 
temporis acti believe in, or, at all events, what 
our ancestors pinned their faiths to, we shall” 
here expose. 
The idea was suggested to us, while tur 
ing over some of the Ayscough MSS. in the’ 
British Museum; in which are preserved | 
some very striking specimens of the pharma” 
ceutical wisdom of our forefathers. We 
thought it a pity that knowledge so valuable 
should be concealed any longer; and although’ 
the handwriting bore no slight resemblanes | 
to that which puzzled Tony Lumpkin, we 
patiently set to work to transcribe some of pH 
the most remarkable “remedies” contained jfirwr 
in the precious volume. - Fvound 
Oliver Goldsmith has said, in the “ Citizen }#¢ § 
of the Wor!d,” that the epidemic of England #2 80 
is the fear of mad dogs. The apprehension eres 
appears to be of old date, for the receipt-books geet 1 
of our ancestors are filled with remedied 
against their bite. The Ayscough MS. givesus 
various examples, two of which we select—one §* 
simply medicinal, the other purely occult:— 7 
“A cataplasm made of nutts, with an oy : 
salt, and honey, helpeth the biting of a madd) §?! 
dogg.” We should value this receipt more than 9% 
a , if we could feel quite certain who it is im © nis €8 
tended to benefit ; for as the sentence stands, #'*u 
it appears doubtful, whether the object be to 7% 
assist dogs in biting, or patients in recovering, 9. 
The charm receipt is not a very difficult” 
one to remember :—“ For the bite of a madd 9)°™0 
dogg, say ‘Lemus, Lamus, Remus, Ramus, 7" ent 
Oxiologe!’” It is to be presumed that this "jen 
formula must be uttered before you are pMi0" 
bitten : few dogs, we conceive, would be mad J" 4d 
enough to bite the person who repeated it, — 76" 
This view of the case is confirmed by what }*tPé 
you are advised to do after the bite has nfee 
actually been perpetrated. “Charme for 7 
those who are madd, man or beast. The Al 
haire being cutt off, lay betony to the mould of By | 





the head. Then write theis words on a peece @ 
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j give the party so diseased.” The art of 
iting on cheese is one of the secrets which, 
prtunately, our ancestors have not handed 


ina. Adown to us. If they had but left a receipt 
¢ Bforthat also, we would at once have made a 


age investment—say in “ single Gloucester ” 
nd sent in a tender to the Governors of 


ing 9 Est. Luke’s. 


> Evhat the Ayscough 
Thim so: “At such time as mehne sow beanes, 
‘Biske a beane, and a it into the harte of a 
Polack catt, being re 


Having made our 


atient sane, let us see 
S. recommends to keep 


dy rosted. Then bury it 


9 aa dunghill; and, when they be ripe, carry 


» Bmains—which? We 


Bone about thee, and thou shalt never goe 
” 


We regret to remark, that in all these 


Hsimple and easy remedies, there is always 
Bsome obscurity as to the manner of reducing 


them to practice. What we want to know 
here is, which is to be roasted—the bean, or 
the cat's heart? Roasting beans is a wery 
familiar process, as all coffee-dealers know ; 
cats, too, have been roasted, as Spanish 


“Bhovelists assure us—so there is no difficulty 


about the cookery; but the question re- 


ass over the pleasant 


Fnotio of carrying about one’s person an 


- farticle that ha 


been so agreeably inhumed, 


» Gand merely observe, that we think it impos- 


Bsible anybody could go mad who adopted this 
remed, 


y. 
Our ancestors stood greatly in fear of being 


| poisoned; and perhaps, in the days when a 
j Bpair of perfumed gloves could quietly accom- 


‘Pplish the poisoner’s purpose, they were not so 
‘Pi wrong. Here is a remedy for a poisoned 
@vound: “ Take a toad and put it into a glass, 


and stopp it very close; inclose this glass 


‘in some earthen vessel filled full with sand, 
Pthereby the better to prevent it breaking; so 
Hsett it over the fire till it be consumed to 


) peshes,and apply them to the place wound 


_ Htrifle 


it is a present remedy.” Slightly cruel, 
‘far as the toad is concerned ; but that is a 


Let us try another, for the bite of a scor- 
pion; it is worthy of King Midas: “Saye to 


‘$0 488e, secretly, and as it were whispering in 
pis care, ‘I am bitten with a scorpion”” A 


4s werd which 
~g00d-fellowship 


ives rise to such natural 
eserves to be a successful 
one, 

The following receipt is recommended to 
young officers going out to join their regi- 
ments in the West Indies: “If onions be 
eaten raw” (though this would scarcely be 


» Pllowed, if the regiment was at all “ crack ”), 


' Fihem they are good 
‘F*tpents; and are go 


and strong wine be drunk frequently after 
ainst the biting of 
for them that are 


Filected with poison, and for such as have 


The: 


Id of © 


frold passions,” 


Amongst the most annoying disorders of 
le olden time, the colic was pre-eminent. 


nniversal — “punch ” had not then} 


nh discove 


and our ancestors were 





limited to colder prescriptions. The Ays- 
cough MS. says: “ Olde decripit éockes have 
softer flesh than those which are younger; 
and a pottage thereof is held pend for the 
colic passion.” Nobody would greatly object 
to cock-a-leekie, but the next cure for the 
same complaint is not quite so pleasant; it 
suggests the remark, that the remedy is worse 
than the disease: “Horse dung, drunk in 
wine, will prevent the colic.” Few persons, 
afflicted with the ailment, would, we fancy, 
be inclined to try the antidote; but our ances- 
tors were not the nicest in their tastes. Many 
of their receipts, though simple, were com- 
prehensive. 

* The juice of pomegranates dropped in the 
eyes is a remedy for the yellow jaundice.” 
“If the feet of those that have the gout be 
washed with the broth of turnips, it will 
mitigate the pain.” Here is a quaint intima- 
tion: “Asparagus does mollify the belly 
gently.” We should imagine the next remedy 
to be of doubtful efficacy : “To heare well. 
Stop up the eares with good dry sewet.” 

Let us turn from these plain specifies to those 
which owed their value to an oceult influence. 
Here is one for the headache, only availab'e, 
however, we apprehend, for the lady of Mr. 
Caleraft: “A charme for the headache. Tie a 
halter about your head wherewith one hath 
been hanged.” ‘Tied a little lower, it would 
cure not only the headache, but all “the 
natural ills that flesh is heir to.” The next 
is invaluable for nurses, especially if they 
be Irish ones: “A charme for the chincough. 
Take three sips of a chalice when the priest 
has said masse, and swallow it down with 
good devotion.” We should like to know 
what is in the chalice ? 

Agues are cured in various ways. The 
following is one of them: “ Take a crust of 
bread, and write these three words following, 
and, after they be writ, eate them; ‘ Calinda, 
calindan, calindant.’” Here the only difficulty 
that strikes us is the old calligraphic one. 
Hm do you write on bread? With a toasting 
ork. 

We commend the following to practitioners 
who are fond of experiments: “To release a 
woman in travell. Throwe over the top of 
the house where a woman in travell Heth, a 
stone, or any other thing, that hath killed 
three living creatures—namely, a man, a wild- 
boare, and a shee beare.” It would be so 
easy to get a stone, or “any other thing,” 
that had performed these three successive 
feats. 

It may be doubted whether any of the 
eueli-moe of the present day would manifest 
the proper degree of emotion caused by the 
application of the charmed herb, vervain. 
“For theft, touch all the suspected with this 
herb, ‘and the theefe shall weepe.” Vervain was 
a very cunning simple. In one jeular it 
superseded the art of old Izaak Walton. 
“To catch fish. Carry vervaine about thee, 
and say ‘Venite, and all fishes shall come 
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about thee.” Perhaps, vervain might help 
one to a glinipse of the real sea-serpent. 

Vervain was also found a very, useful ally 
in affairs of love; but, on this subject, the 
receipt books of the middle ages are eloquent. 
Listen to the Ayscough MS., though it is 
almost dangerous to society to communicate 
such facts as the following. However, we 
will venture. “To see one’s mistress. Take 
foure haires of her hedd, and a_ thred 
spunne upon a Friday, of a puer virgin, 
and make 4 candle therewith of virgin wax, 
four square, and wright with the bloud of 
a cocke-sparrowe the name of the woman, and 
light the candle, whereas it may not dropp 
upon the earth. And she will come to the 
candle.” Like a moth, no doubt. But there 
were devices more potent still: “Take the 
tonge of a sparrowe, and close it in virgin 
wax under thy upward clothes the space of 
four Fridays, and keep it in thy mouth, sub 
lingd tua; then kisse thy love, et ipsa te 
amabit.” Or another, more practicable: 
“Say unto a woman in her left eare, ‘ Veneto, 
melchy, mobelchy—follow me. Fiat.’” We 
should think so. The next receipt is quaint 
and pleasing: “Take a redd frog and bury 
him in a hillock. Then take the bones and 
lay them on a tile stone redd hot, till he lift 
over himself on the other side. So let it lie till 
she isso likewise. Then make powder thereof, 
and strew them on her clothes whom thou 
lovest, and she shall love thee.” There is a 
little confusion of genders in the proceding, 
but we must pot be too particular. Here is 
another of the same class: “Take a batt” 
(no easy matter); “let him bloud with a 
glass or flint, and with the bloud wright this 
letter, D, and touch a man or woman, and 
they will follow thee. For triall touch a dogg 
and he will follow thee.” 

We are travelling a little out of the record, 
but the transition from the material to the 
marvellous, is so unsuspiciously set forth in 
the Ayscough MS. that we cannot resist a 
few more illustrations of ancestral wisdom. 
The following ought to, be worth something, 
especially if one could name the winner of the 
Derby by means of it: 

“A perfume made of hempseede, and of 
the plea-wort and violette roots, and parslie 
and smallage, maketh to see things to come, 
and is available for prophesie.” 

A policeman or a thief, we beg pardon of 
the former for the juxtaposition, would find 
this useful : ‘ 

“To goe invisible. Take a piece of deal 
and wright thereon, ‘ Athatos, Stiros, Theon, 
Pantocraton, and put it under your left 
foote.” In your boot, of course. 

The usual receipt for seeing sights is to 
put a shilling in your pocket, but the 
Ayscough MS. recommends other methods. 
“To see strange sights. Make an oyntment 
of the galle of a bulle, and the fat of a henne, 
and anoynt your eyes.” Again: “Take ants’ 
egges and the bloud of a whyte henne, and 
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anoynt your face therewith, and you shal 
see wonders.” Another: “Take the fatt of 
a black catt and the fatt of a white: henng 
and anoynt your eyes, and you shall gq 
marvellous things. If you would have. any) 
other to see them, let him set his foot upon 
yours and he shall see them.” i 
Cornelius Agrippa, a name held in greg 
veneration by our ancestors, has written 4 
great deal to the same purpose as the abo 
One or two extracts from his “ Oceuf 
Philosophy” will show what sort of wisdom 
he encouraged :— s 
“The stringes of an instrument made 9f 
the gutts of a wolfe, and being strained upg’ 
a harp or lute, with the stringes made of, 
sheep’s gutts, will make no harmony.” Who 
ever sang to the instrument, we should think, 
would naturally how). Cornelius. Agripy 
must have been fond of discord. Hes Gh 
receipt for producing it; we recommend $f); 
to the Protectionists, at the approaching) 
general election: “A stone that is bit by@ 
mad dog, if it be put in drinke, hath power 
to cause discord.” tb 
But the next is, perhaps, the pleasani 
receipt we gver met with: “A cup of lig 
being made with the brains of a bear, ant 
drunke out of the seull, shall make him that 
drinks it be as fierce and as raging as a beay 
and thinke himself to be changed into a beak fl. 
and judge all things to be bears ; and so com 
tinue in that madness, until the force of the 
draught shall be dissolved, no other distemps 
being all this while perceived in him.” Th 
urso-mania appears to us to be distemper 
enough for the time. We believe in 
receipt; for we have seen people who hay 
taken “a cup of liquor” too much, behav 
themselves exactly like bears! Fa 
We wish we had as much faith in the last 
extract we shall make from the Ay® 
egugh MS., which involves a secret that we 
understand many people have been anxious 
to discover for some time—namely : a 
“To make money spent, to return. Make 
a purse of mole’s skinne and wright im it: 
‘Belzebub, Zetus, Caiaphas,” with the bloul 
of a batt. And lay a good pennie in the high 
waie, for the space of three days and ‘three 
nights; and after put it in the purse. J 
when you will give it, say ‘Vade et vine” “> 
[Household Words, 


EEE 


The purest joy that we can experience if! 
one we love, is to see that person a source 


‘ 


happiness to others. 

The Chinese have a saying, that an unlucky 
word dropped from the tongue cannot. D 
brought back again by a coach and six horses 

Forget injuries and rember benefits; if you 
grant a favor, forget it; if you receive one, 
member it. 

Be charitable; religion has humanity fo 
basis, and they who are not charitable can 
be Christians. 

























THE GHOST-RAISER. 


My Uncle Beagley, who commenced his 
ve anys »ommercial career very early in the »present 
upon century as a bagman, will tell stories. Among 
“HB ithem, he tells his Single Ghost story so often, 
that T am heartily tired of it. In self-defence, 
therefore, I publish the tale in order that 
when next the good, kind old gentleman 
offers to bore us with it, everybody may say 
they know it. I remember every word of it. 


One fine autumn evening, about forty years 
POR roo, 1 was travelling on horseback from 

aebebary to Chester. I felt tolerably 
‘MOF tired, and was beginning to look out for some 
fsnug way-side inn, where I might pass the 
Pnight, when a sudden and violent thunder- 
storm came ry vd ones eee by the 
"Hiichtning, fairly took the bridle between his 
aching th oa started off with me at full gallop 
through Janes and cross-roads, until at length 
wer Imanaged to pull him up just near the door 
of a neat-looking country inn. 

“Well,” thought I, “there was wit in your 
madness, old boy, since it brought us to this 
mM} comfortable refuge.” And alighting, I gave 
Mi him in charge to the stout farmer’s boy who 
+ beat F scted as ostler. The inn-kitchen, which was 
a beat, § also the guest-room, was large, clean, neat, and 
10 Ome comfortable, very like the pleasant hostelry 
of the # described by Izaac Walton. There were 
) The several travellers already in the room—pro- 

ME bably, like myself, driven there for shelter— 
tempet § and they were all warming themselves by the 
n this blazing fire while waiting for supper. I joined 
> hav # the party. Presently, being summoned by the 
behave ) hostess, we all sat down, twelve in number, 
‘| toasmoking repast of bacon and eggs, corned 
he last } beef and carrots, and stewed hare, 

Ay} ‘The conversation naturally turned on the 
at WEE mishaps occasioned by the storm, of whicl 
nxious everyone seemed to have had his full share. 

+} One had been thrown off his horse ; another, 
Make driving in a gig, had been upset into a muddy 
in it: dyke; all had got a thorough wetting, and 
blowd agreed unanimously that ‘it was dreadful 
e high weather—a regular witches’ sabbath ! 
*Witches and ghosts prefer for their sab- 
And bath a fine moonlight night to such weather 
] as this !” 
ford, "| ‘These.words were uttered in a solemn tone, 
__-+ | md with: strange emphasis, by one of the 
company. He was a tall dark-looking man, 
nce ill and T had set him down in my own mind as 


ince OF | g travelling merchant. or pedlar. My next 
‘}Meighbour was a gay, well-looking, fashionably- 
lucky young man, who, bursting into a peal 


ot be fot laughter, said : ; 
= “You must know the manners and customs 
ofghosts very well, to be able to tell that they 
ke getting wet or muddy. ” 
The first speaker giving him a dark fierce 
said : 
“Young man, speak not so lightly of things 
@ your comprehension.” 
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*Do you mean to imply that there are such 
things as ghosts?” 

“Perhaps there are, if you had courage to 
look at them.” 

The young man stood up, flushed with 
anger. But presently resuming his seat, he 
said, calmly : 

“That taunt should cost you dear, if it were 
not such a foolish one.” 

“A foolish one!” exclaimed the merchant, 
throwing on the table a heavy leathern purse. 
“There are fifty guineas. [| am content to 
lose them, if, before the hour is ended, I do 
not succeed in showing you, who are so ob- 
stinately prejudiced, the form of any one of 
your deceased friends ; and if, after you have 
recognised him, you allow him to kiss yourlips.” 

We all looked at each other, but my young 
Seep, still in the same mocking manner, 
replied : 

“You will do that, will you?” 

“ Yes,” said the other—*“I will stake these 
fifty guineas, on condition that you will pay a 
similar sum, if you lose.” 

After a short silence, the young man said, 
gaily : 

“Fifty guineas, my worthy sorcerer, ‘are 
more than a poor college sizar ever possessed; 
but here are five, which, if you are satisfied, 
I shall be most willing to wager.” 

The other took up-his purse, saying, in a 
contemptuous tone : 

“Young gentleman, you wish to draw 
back !” 

“7 draw .back!” exclaimed the student. 
“Well! if I had the fifty guineas, you should 
see whether I wish to draw back!” 

“Here, said I, “are four guineas, which 
I will stake on your wager.” 

No sooner had I made this proposition than 
the rest of the company, attracted by the singu- 
larity of the affair, came forward to lay down 
their money ; and in a minute or two the fifty 
guineas were subscribed. The merchant ap- 
peared so sure of winning, that he placed all 
the stakes in the student’s hands, and pre- 
pared for his experiment. We selected for the 
purpose a small summer-house in the garden, 
perfectly isolated, and having no means of exit 
but a window and a door, which we carefully 
fastened, after placing the young man within. 
We- put writing materials on a small table 
in the summer-house, and took away the 
candles. We remained outside, with the 
poling seweges us. Ina low solemn voice he 

egan to chant the following lines :— 


** What riseth slow from the ocean caves 
And the stormy surf ? 

The phantom pale sets his blackened foot 
On the fresh green turf.’’ 


Then raising his voice solemnly, he said : 

“You asked to see your friend, Francis 
Villiers, who was drowned, three years ago, off 
the coast of South. America—what do you 
see?” ® 


“T see,” replied the student, “a white light 
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arising near the window; but it has no 
form ; it is like an uncertain cloud.” 

We—the spectators—remained profoundly 
silent. 

“Are you afraid?” asked the merchant, in 
a loud voice. 

“T am not,” replied the student, firmly. 

After a moment’s silence, the pedlar 
stamped three times on the ground, and 
sang : 


** And the phantom white, whose clay-cold face 
Was once so fair, 

Dries with his shroud his clinging vest 
And his sea-tossed hair.” * 


Once more the solemn question :» 

“You, who would see revealed the mys- 
teries of the tomb—what do you see now?” 

The student answered, in a calm voice, but 
like that of a man describing things as they 
pass before him: 

“TI see the cloud taking the form of a 
phantom; its head is covered with a long 
veil—it stands still!” 

“Are you afraid ?” 

“Tam not!” 

We looked at each other in horror-stricken 
silence, while the merchant, raising his arms 
above his head, chanted, in a sepulchral 
voice : 


** And the phantom said as he rose from the wave, 
He shall know me in sooth ! 

I will go to my friend, gay, smiling, and fond, 
As in our first youth! ’’ . 


“ What do you see?” said he. 

“T see the phantom advance; he lifts his 
veil—'tis Francis Villiers! he approaches the 
table—he writes !—'tis his signature !” 

“ Are you afraid ?” 

A fearful moment of silence ensued ; then 
the student replied, but in an altered voice : 

“T am not.” 

With strange and frantic gestures, the 
merchant then sang: 


** And the phantom said to the mocking seer, 
I come from the Sonth ; 

Put thy hand on my hand—thy heart on my heart— 
Thy mouth on my month!” 


“What do you see?” 
“He comes—he approaches—he pursues 
me—he is stretching out his arms—he will 
have me! Help! help! Save me!” 
“Are you afraid, now?” asked the *mer- 
chant, in a mocking voice. 
A piercing cry, and then a stifled groan, 
were the only reply to this terrible question. 
“Help that rash youth!” said the .mer- 
chant, bitterly. “I have, I think, won the 
wager ; but it is sufficient for fhe to have given 
him a lesson. Let him keep his money, and 
be wiser for the future.” 
He walked rapidly away. We opened the 
door of the summer-house, and found the 
student in convulsions. A paper, signed with 
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As soon as the student’s senses were porti 
he asked vehemently where’ was the vile educs 
eerer who had subjected him to such @} for : 
horrible ordeal—he would kill him! Hg § hono 
sought him throughout the inn in vain; ~~ see tl 
with the speed of a madman, he dashed of § the q 
across the fields in pursuit of him—and we § more 
never saw either of them again, That, chi § pathy 
dren, is my Ghost Story ! oy sadly 
“And how is it, Uncle, that after chat, labou 
don’t believe in ghosts?” said I, the reme 
time I heard it. § whiel 
“Because, my boy,” replied my Unele, Fo 
“neither the student nor the merchant ever § Scho 
returned ; and the forty-five guineas, bel It wa 
ing to me and the other travellers, contiqned § duct. 
equally invisible. Those two swindlers carried argui 
them off, after having acted a farce, which we § that 
like ninnies, believed to be real.” (ibid, | factu: 
in m 
ane a empl 
readii 
THE NEW SCHOOL FOR WIVES. it 
» & cloth 
WE have a good deal of sympathy with § tents 
persons—and they are many—who look with § book 
regret on the women employed in factoriey §@ woul 
It is, undeniably, a sad sight to see women, } and. 
young and middle-aged, come pouring outgl § ‘the ¢ 
workrooms into the street, at meal-times§ Jn ti 
some dirty, some fine, some in an anxiow § and 
hurry to get home to their children, somé§ Time 
disposed rgther to romp and talk and to laugh § show 
loud in the hearing of the citizens. Itiga® to be 
dreary thought—how fewof them can make pleas 
bread or boil a potato properly ; how few cam elsew 
make a shirt, or mend a gown; how few.ca It 
earry an intelligent and informed mind # § unde: 
their own firesides, and amuse their childrei ) know 
with knowledge, and satisfy their husband — wom 
with sympathy. » Z notel 
Again, we agree largely with another set § temp 
of observers, who point out that many pre § had x 
cesses of manufacture seem to demand the § ther 
handiwork of women, and that it is fait} preju 
and right that employments should be§ rance 
opened to them, in an age when the position} their 
of women is rapidly altering. There am § class 
more people, in proportion to employment § of: th 


than there used to be; and there is lew 
marriage. Very large numbers of womel 
must, in our day, earn their own he 
tenance: and this being the case, it is clearly 
fair and right—even necessary—that whatever 
women can do well, they should be encourage 
to do. Accordingly, we are sorry when We 
find the men ina rather small manufacturing 
town tyrannising over the women, so a8 @ 
prevent their undertaking work that can be 
pursued at home, while the baby is asleep ii} they 
the cradle, and the stew is simmering on Wi 
fire: and we find it a pleasant thing to 
in a very large manufacturing town, 

and well-lighted rooms filled with womel 
busy at their work of burnishing, stampi 

and punching, painting, or varnishing, 
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the name “Francis Villiers,” was on the table. 





making up packets of goods, It is pleas 
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to think that of these some may be sup- 
porting aged parents; others earning an 
education for their children, or maintenance 
ch 4} for a sick husband; and all, probably, an 
He § honourable subsistence for themselves. We 
then, } see that much may be said on both sides of 
of # the question of female factory work. And the 
dwe® more we see this, the stronger is our sym- 
hil. y with certain other observers—as yet 
+4 sadly few—who accepting female factory 
, You # labour as an established fact, are hastening to 
ie remedy as much as they can of the evils 
which hang about it. 
Jnele, Four years and a half since the first Evening 
eve & School for Women was opened at Birmingham. 
I It was planned and opened and has been con- 
i ducted by ladies, who did not lose time in 
ing whether it was a good or a bad thing 
h we that women should be employed in manu- 
ribid, | factures, but offered means of improvement 
in mind and in ways to such as were so 
employed. They offered at once to teach 
reading, writing, arithmetic sewing—in- 
| cluding ‘the cutting out and mending of 
- § clothes; and to give instruction in the con- 
- with # tents of the Bible, and of the other great 
k with # book—the world we live in—as far as means 








tories @ would allow. They hoped, and still hope 
omen, } and intend, to teach the most important of 
outel § the domestic arts of life—and first, Cookery. 
mes § Jn time, vocal music, and other reat re 
pxiow § and sweetening arts, may be attempted. 


 s0mié § Time will show that. Meanwhile, time has 


laugh § shown that good has been done, which ought 
It ig § to be madé known for other reasons than the 
make ® pleasure of it; that such things may be done 
ew Cal ® elsewhere. . 

ow cal F It may not be seen, at a glance, what an 
ind  § undertaking this was. Everybody may not 
hildret ? know what factory women—some factory 
sbands § women, at least—are. They are women, and 


not children, in the first place. The class con- 
templated had grown up in ignorance; they 
had not lived among home influences, but 
the rough independence of factory life. Their 
prejudices were in proportion to their igno- 
tance; and their pride was in proportion to 
their ignorance, prefidices, age, habits, and 
class jealousy, all together. Some who knew 
of the scheme prophesied that no woman 
Would come: others, that they would be too 
| disreputable to be kept in order, but by 
| policemen: others, again, that it would be 
impossible to teach them, if they did come, 
and that there would be an incessant change 
of scholars. ‘These prophecies were so many 
}} Warnings to the ladies what to anticipate 
how to act. ‘They would ask no questions 
t character, nor look to: see who ‘had 













































































can be} Wedding-rines, and who had none. What 
sleep if they offered was knowledge; and every 
on thf woman who came for knowledge should be 
to seBWelcome’to it, as long as she pursued her 





object decently and quietly: They would 
Admit no policeman—no man. whatever, 
fp .ppen what might. They would stand or 

fall by their object of making this » womat’s 
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affair altogether. They would be careful, 
above everything, to treat every person within 
the walls with the respect due to woman- 
hood, under any provocation whatever. .They 
reminded each other of the vast difference— 
now to be first practically experienced— 
between the manners in which they had been 
reared, and those which were habitual with 
their pupils ; that offensive things would be 
said and done which must pass unnoticed, 
while there was a possibility of no offence 
being meant. It would be hard to under- 
stand and remember this sometimes ; but. it 
must be understood and remem As to 
whether the women would come fof instrue- 
tion, that was a thing to be ascertained by 
experiment,—and not. otherwise. The ex- 
periment was tried. 

The history of the beginning of this enter- 
prise reminds one of the excellent Wilder- 
spins account of the opening of the first Infant 
School. He and his wife, supported by the 
promoters of the scheme, agreed, after much 
hesitation, to try what they could do with a 
schoolful of infants. They dreaded the day; 
and they found it truly dreadful. When 
mothers were gone, it was arduous work to 
keep the little things entertained and beguiled 
at all. At last, one child cried aloud; two 
or three more caught up the lamentation, 
which spread, by infection, till every infant of 
the whole erowd (we forget how many ‘there 
were) was roaring as loud as it co&ld roar. 
After vain attempts te pacify them, in utter 
despair about the children, and horror at the 
effect upon the whole neighbourhood, the 
worthy couple rushed from the school-room 
inte the next chamber, when the wife sank in 
tears upon the bed. Her husband was no less 
wretched: this din of woe was maddening: 
something must be done—but what? In 
freakishness of despair, he seized a pole, 
and put on the top of it a cap of his wife’s 
which was drying from the wash-tub. He 
rushed back into the school-room, waving his 
new apparatus of instruction—giving, as he 
found, his first lesson on Objects. The effect 
which ensued was his lesson, In a minute 
not 2 child was crying. Alb eyes were fixed 
upon the cap; all tears stood still and dried 
up on all cheeks. The wife now joined 
him ; and they kept the children amused; and 
the neighbours froma storming the doors, till 
the clock struck twelve. A momentary joy 
entered the héarts of the Wilderspins at’ the 
sound; but it died away as they sunk down 
exhausted, and asked each other, with faces 
of dismay, whether they were to-go through 
this again in the afternoon, and every day. 

For something as bad as this, though of a 
different kind, did the little band of Birming- 
ham ladies prepafe themselves. Almost with- 
out means, they began one evening in Sep- 
tember, 1847. A room was kindly lent them 
by a merchant.’ The counter was their table, 
and for seats they -had packing-eases covered 
with meal-sacks:' Much time mast be lost 
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at the beginning and énd of each evening, 
from the necessity of putting away every- 
thing, and leaving the room as they found 
it, for the daily use of the workmen. But 
to have any room at all was something. 
Thirty-six women appeared the first night, 
all unused to be taught, and the teachers were 
no more familiar with the sort of teaching 
they had undertaken to give. The first thing 
done was writing down their names, and their 
reasons for wishing to learn this and that. 
» The eagerness to learn to write was the most 
remarkable indication that night; as, perhaps, 
it has remained since. One young woman 
undertook to give reasons for another’s wish 
to learn. “Hur wants to write to hur chap.” 
The “chap” was gone “to Australia;” how 
and why there was no occasion to inquire. 
There were plenty of reasons for others having 
the same wish ; and there is something strange 
and very impressive, to this day, in the 
patience with which these women sit at their 
pot-hook making—sometimes in the know- 
ledge of what they are undertaking, and 
sometimes in simple faith that they are going 
through a necessary process. One woman 
made Osin her copy book for weeks; and 
then being set to join on an J, was delighted 
to find that she had made a d, and could 
write the first letter of her own name. Some 
are less humble ; and there is more conceit 
about the reading than about writing. One 
woman’ complained that she was treated 
like a child, in having to learn 0, x, ox, and in 
being asked what it meant; “ as if,” said she, 
“everybody didn’t know that a hox is a 
cow!” Owing to a curious local circum- 
stance, writing is remarkably difficult to one 
class of the scholars—those who polish papier- 
maché articles by hand. The palm must be 
kept perfectly smooth; and, in the act of 
constantly preserving it from contact with 
whatever would roughen it, the fingers be- 
eome stiff, and of an unusual form, which, 
though favorable to the use of the needle, is 
much otherwise to that of the pen. Yet the 
learners stick to their writing, as if nothing 
could discourage them. 

Of the thirty-six who first presented them- 
selves, many were married and had families; 
yet there were only three—and they were 
dress-makers—who could cut out or fix any 
one article of their own clothing. About 
three-fifths did not know how to hem or 
seam, when the prepared work was put into 
their hands. It must be understood, too, 
that many declare and believe themselves 
able to sew who cannot do it passably. One 
woman was surprised at being asked to hem 
a sleeve; a thing which she made very light 
of. The sleeve was presented in five minutes 
—finished. At a single pull, the thread came 
out from end to end, and she was shown how 
to do it properly ; when she was more sur- 
prised than ever to find that her work was 
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important in the sewing way. They will ig 
bring clothes to mend; and they 
making gowns to all humbier work,’ 
variety of work is provided through the 
of a benevolent draper, who gives his 
bution to the school in the form of whok 
pieces, at the lowest cost price, of caligg, 
flannel, prints, &c. The garments cut om 
and made, for instruction, at the school, a 
bought by the women at the cost of ‘th 
material; and this may tend to strength 
the disinclination to bring mending Wor 
from home. There can be no question oft, 
good done by the sewing lessons; of thy 
pride and comfort introduced at home ‘ 
somebody there being dressed in clothes 
the wife’s or sister’s “own making ;” andij 
may be hoped that the same happy cons 
quences may follow from the instruction} 
cookery whenever the kitchen is opened 
though the women are as certain that 
can cook as they ever were that they couli 
sew. bd 
Poor things! Penalties do visit them, 
from their ignorance of household business, 
which might open their eyes to their ow 
position, one would think. What a story’ 
heard, the other day, of a first matrimonial 
quarrel! A young couple married on4 
Tuesday, all Jove and gaiety. On’ the new 
Sunday, the bridegroom was to be introduce 
to his wife’s family. The bride was # 
anxious that she should look his best. that sheg the m 
spent all Friday and Saturday (to the negledi proper 
of her own finery) in making ready his ong These 
white shirt (his weekly wear being chedk)#long 
She learned that starched cambric fronts p 
“all the go,” so she starched and s FB difficul 
away, and finished late on Saturday night» $have | 
tired and happy. On Sunday morning, he gtheirb 
husband found his shirt starched all ovengteacher 
stiff enough to stand alone; and, of cours jFor th 
unwearable. He cursed her for a good-forgthe ‘sat 
nothing slattern; terrified her with oathe;—fmonths 
and so was broken up, thus early, their matt who w 
monial peace. Neither of them knew howtpaway; 
get the starch out again; and this did moljorder ¢ 
mend the matter. Thf&S is but one case ind jhe lad 
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milion. Young men see girls—very it 
able, steady workers—with coral nee ehool 
neat hair, well braided, and with some pf tolc 





net or tie upon it, gowns well made, and, ommappeni 
Sundays, a handsome shawl. The 
these girls ; find that the shaw] is at they 
broker’s all the week, and redeemed ¢ 


Saturday night; that the gown is made by @ 
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dress-maker; that the head-dress is bow B nig 
that all the other clothes are mean gil oved 
slatternly ; that the wife cannot make bread In ha 
that the broth she attempts to make is bi a8: 






hard meat and vegetables floating in 
water, probably smoked; and that her it@ 
of comfort is warm new bread, and an @ 
pensive dish of ham from the huckster’s; 
that she cannot keep accounts, 
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unfinished when school was over. It is still 
difficult to induce them to learn what is most 


These are terrible discoveries; and, 
children come into the world, the chat 
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family peace are not improved. It is surely 
worth some trouble, and some exercise of 
¢ourage, to improve these chances; and this is 
why a few ladies—some of them governesses, 
who toil all day and every day with other 
ils—brave dark nights, and pelting rain 
sr and thaw, to make some hundred 
women and girle somewhat more fit to be wives 
and mothers than they have hitherto been. 

It has required no little courage. Prepared 
as'they were for rude manners, the ladies did 
not know what. accidents might happen; and 
certainly they did not dream of being left in 
the dark, with a set of noisy women. Thise 
e- WE happened, however, one evening, early in the 
16s experiment. The men outside put out the 
gas, leaving only the glimmer of the fire 
within; and the scholars responded to the 
joke with loud and coarse mirth. The teachers 
kept their nerve. One went out to keep off 
the police; candles were procured ; and soon, 
by firmness, good-humour, and patience, quiet- 
ness was restored. On one occasion, the 
young minister’s wife, who chiefly originated 
this school, climbed the counter, as the only 
way of making herself seen; clapped her 
hands to make herself heard, and gave a 
lesson on order and quietness. No such ap- 
peals are necessary now. It was found that 
the workmen left their work half an hour 
oducel§ éarlier, that they might fall in with the 
yas @§ Women as they left school. By arrangement, 
hat sep the men were kept to their work till the 
negled proper time, that the women might get home. 
1is o8m These things are remembered as difficulties 

heck) mlong past; but, for the sake of future enter- 
ts wenmprises, they. should not be forgotten. It is 

hel difficult now to believe that such things could 
night~$have been; so earnestly as the scholars knit 
ng, her gtheir brows over their sums, and gaze at their 
| ovey§teacher, as she expounds their Bible lesson. 
cours }For the most part, the individuals are not 
yod-forgthe ‘same; but some are. For the first two 

pathe;#months there were many changes. Those’ 
r matikewho were too proud to spell o, x, ox, went 
howtpaway; and so did some who disliked the 
did notforder and quietness. The husband of one of 
ase inf the ladies feared that the change was greater 

pede han it was. On one oceasion (not the regular 
ck thool evening, when none but ladies attend) 
> pretty told his wife that what he feared was 
and, onga 
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pening; that the class most in need of 
p were falling away, and a higher one 












oF ming in. She asked him to point out some 
d eveypfthis higher order. The first he indicated 
e been one of the attendants on the open- 
bought#ng: night, and ever since, It was the im- 
a os ved respectability that had misled him. 

e bread In half-a-year, there was more convenience, 
bit a saving of time, by the kindness of the 
n watmpiessrs, Osler, who lent a room, furnished 





her idemvith benches and desks; and here the work 
1 an it on till the room was wanted for the 
ar’s; aeprystal Fountain. The school-rooms belong- 
aa g to 2 neighbouring Chapel are now the 
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opened elsewhere. More are to follow. There 
is a paid superintendent, and one paid teacher 
besides; and it would be well if there were 
more. As the experienced observe, “ volun- 
tary teaching is a broken staff to lean upon.” 
The paid teachers will, of course, be persons 
who ean undertake to be always present,— 
which is more than most ladies, however 
well-disposed, can answer for. It is of the 
utmost consequence to the scholars to know 
that at least one person in authority will be 
regularly at her post. The irregularity of 
the volluntary visitors (from eireumstances of 
domestic engagements, health, weather, &e., 
if there were no unsteadiness of purpose,) is 
a serious evil at: best; and it would be fatal 
if the attendance of one, two, or more teachers 
were not absolutely secured. It has happened 
that the superintendent, when prepared: to 
meet her own class, has found herself charged 
with the management of thirty, or even fort 
women, whose teachers have not -appea 
Considering that the most irregular of the 
visitors are those who come, at times, the 
most smartly dressed,—thus doing mischief 
by their mere appearance when they do come, 
it is much to be wished that, in all such: 
schools, there may be funds to afford the 
engagement of educated ladies,—governesses, 
whose hearts are in their work,—who under- 
stand the peculiarities of the case, and can 
make the best use of them. 

As to the matter of dress. There can be 
nothing but good in telling the plain fact, 
that the most carnest and devoted of the 
ladies have found it their duty to wear no 
stays, in order to add the foree of example to 
their efforts to save the young women who 
are killing themselves with tight-lacing. One 
poor scholar died, almost suddenly, from <ight- 
lacing alone. Another was, presently after, 
so ill, from the same abuse, that she could do 
nothing. A third could not ‘stoop to her 
desk, and had to sit at a higher one, which 
suited the requirements of her self-imposed 
pillory. In overlooking those who were 
writing, we were ncongey = the short-breath- 
ing of several of them. e asked what their 
employments were, supposing them to be of 
some pernicious nature. It was not so: all 
were cases of evident tight-lacing. The ugly 
walling-up of the figure is ‘a painful contrast 
to the supple grace of some of the teachers. 
The girls see this grace, but will not believe, 
till convinced by the feel, that there are no 
stays to account for it. 

“And what have you got on?” said one of 
the ladies, feeling in like manner... * Why, 

ou are perfectly walled up. How can you 
rit?” 

“Why,” answered the girl, “I have got 
only six-and-twenty whalebones.” 

e lady obtained some anatomical plates, 
and formed a class of the older women, apart 
from the rest, to whom she displayed the 
consequences, in full, of this fatal 





te of meeting for the original school, three 
ances@prenings in the week; while another ‘is 
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facts; but a little time shows that they have 
taken the alarm:—to what extent, the dress 
of their daughters, as they grow up, will 
probably indicate. 

The number on the books of this school is 
about one hundred; the average attendance 
is about fifty. The eagerness to attend is 
remarkable; and the dread of losing their 
place through non-attendance is testified in 
the strongest ways. Many are detained late 
at their work on Friday evenings; but they 
come, if only for a quarter of an hour; or 
if prevented, perhaps send a _supplicating 


note, that their place may not be filled up.s 


Some few, who work in over-heated rooms all 
day, really cannot give their minds to study 
at night. These may be expected to go off 
to parties and balls at the public-houses ; 
and the younger ones, perhaps, to take 
dancing lessons: at such houses, at. half-a- 
erown a quarter, instead of what they can 
get at these schools for thirteen-pence, and a 
penny for the copybook. But there is one 
woman who, too weary to learn much, comes 
for the solace of seeing cheerful faces in a 
warm, bright room. She toils to support a 
sick husband, whom she is always nursing, 
when not earning his bread. She is welcome 
here ; and she must hear many things interest- 
ing and amusing to her mind. The eagerness 
to learn is beyond description—not only the 
preliminaries of reading and writing, but the 
facts of the world. “What is this?” “What 
is that?” “Tell us this;” “Tell us that,” is 
for ever the cry, on the discovery that they 
are ignorant’ of the commonest things that 
are before their eyes ;—on the belief, too, that 
their teachers know everything. What a 
change from the days when they were sauc 
and rude, in their inability to conceive of their 
being treated with respect and politeness by 
ladies, whom they had supposed to be, some- 
how, “against” them! While one class is 
fixed in attention to the superintendent, their 
eyes moving only from their Bibles to her 
face, and from her face to their Bibles ; while 
there is a strange sight to be seen (of which 
more presently) in the arithmetic class; 
while a dozen more are writing at the desks 
with an earnestness perfectly desperate,— 
who are those two—the pair sitting with 
their backs to the rest, and holding a book 
between them? They are sisters; workers 
at the steel-pen manufactory. The younger, 
herself not young, is teaching the elder to 
read,—the one patient, the other humble, 
over the syllables they have arrived at:— 
both much too earnest to be ashamed. It is 
a pretty sight. aa 

The oddity about the arithmetic is, that 
the scholars have to admit two sorts, or to 
unlearn one. They’ have a good deal’ of 
reckoning to do every day,—most of them. 
They reckon their work by “grosses ;” and 
they are quick in calculating their wages; 
but all the slower are they for this in doing 
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sums on the slate. That beautiful A ih 
makes a perpetual tat-tat on her slate, fy 

to multiply four figures by nine. By 
long rows of little strokes, we imagine { 














































she has made nine marks many times C 
and that she proposes to count them. 8 usu: 
will thus learn, at all events, the. conveni to a 
of the os table. And so will off | 
other,—untidy but absorbed,—who is cour olan 
her fingers, from one five minutes to anothg 
with many a knitting of the brows, and . 
asigh the while. They do leam arithmgg 4¢ ! 
to some purpose: and they learn cave 
thing else by means of it :—nothing less tam of 
that it answers better to some of them to how 
at home and keep house, than to earn wag the 
in the manufactory. Some of the huek atm 
from whom household articles are be lan 
are themselves very ill-educated ; and it 
often happen that, without any evil intentigg 8 
they may set down a penny in the shillggy deat 
column of their books, and so on, Wik occa 
great satisfaction, a-wife here and there oath 
finds herself able to check such mist fidel 
When, added to this, she has become and 
reasonable thinker and planner, can 
stand her business—can make and - 
and buy and economise, and suit her ways a 
her means; she may easily find thai} The 
answers better, as regards mere money, shor 
stay at home, than to work at the fi 184 
The great truth will be more evident rt 
when the kitchen is opened, and the wor pe 
of economy and comfort belonging to tm °°" 
department is revealed to minds at pres Am 
wholly dark in regard to it. The womm man 
think they can cook, as before they tho late 
they could reckon and could sew. They ~ 
soon see, Eng 
Here, then, we find ourselves bre MP bein 
round, through our sympathy with one Parl 
of observers, into sympathy with the othertmp 
We see what the demand for female. we 108 
is, and how it has sprung up; and, wh - 
we learn that, ening to this demand, womell pape 
wages have risen of late twenty per cent, rejec 
are not Sepened to try to counteract 1 
natural tendencies of things by declamatial % 
Again, we share the recoil with which othe ¢xtr 
see young girls trooping through the street mine 
to the factories, and wives locking tha duci 
doors,—every moring turning their. 1 emig 
upon their homes. And now, we haye Eng 
right to claim the sympathy of both, in re oF acco 
to this new movement, by which, wit ich 
the slightest interference with the right@ 8 
labour, or with the liberty of a single iaij . dail 
vidual, women are led back to. their the | 
homes, and the good old-fashioned seat | A 
their own firesides, After sympathy, or ¥ sons 
it, comes help. . Those who thi well of W ‘nd 
has been done, should, and will, go, and. Lj 
the same thing. There should, and wil@ +1 
more evening schools for women employed Smit 
manufactures. thou 






Chrovicle of Passing Cuents. 


Our monthly foreign intelligence is un- 
usually destitute of importance. Contrary 
to anticipation the 10th of May has passed 
off quietly in Paris, and without the pro- 
clamation of the Empire, although at the 

nd review of 60,000 men, in the Champ 
fe Mars, the President was saluted by the 
cavalry and infantry regiments with shouts 
of Vive l Empereur. It was observed, 
however, that the artillery, constituting 
the most intelligent portion of the French 
army, did not at all respond to the ac- 
damations of their comrades. Generals 
Cavaignac, Changarnier, Lamoriciére, Be- 
deau, and Laflo were not present on the 
occasion, refusing to take the necessary 
oaths. Their indignant refusal to swear 
fidelity to the usurper proves that honor 
and self-respect are yet to be found among 
some few of the public men in France. 


— The Census of France is published. 
The population is numbered at 35,781,628, 
showing an increase of only 381,142 since 
1846, being much less than in former pro- 
portionate periods. The diminution is ac- 


counted for by the emigration to South 


America and California, and by fewer 
marriages having been contracted in the 
late troubled times. 

— There is little political excitement in 
England, every question of importance 
being reserved for the decision of the 
Parliament to be elected at the approach. 
ing general election. 

—A bill for the repeal of the stamp, 
paper, and advertisement duties has been 
rejected, 

— Money is very, plentiful, owing to the 
extreme productiveness of the Australian 
mines, further discoveries of entire gold-pro- 
dueing districts having been made. The 
emigration to these colonies from the 
English ports is on a vast scale, and 
according to our letters from Port Philip, 
eight or ten vessels arrive at Melbourne 
daily, either from*the adjacent colonies or 
the mother country. 

A petition from many influential per- 
sons, consisting of the nobility, bishops, 


‘4 2nd others, has been presented to the Lord- 


Lieutenant of Ireland for the pardon of 

| Smith O’Brien and his associates, It is 

thought that this application would have 

been granted, but unfortunately for the pe- 

titioners, and still more so for the prisoners 
16 





themselves, the government at the same 
time received intelligence of the escape of 
Meagher (now in New-York), and the re- 
ply has been such as to prove that a full 
— is at present altogether hopeless, 
ndeed the probability is rather that any 
leniency hitherto extended will be with- 
drawn. 


— In Spain the most contradictory re- 
ports continued to circulate relative to the 
real intentions of the Government with re- 
gard to the projected constitutional re- 
forms. Some persons believed that the 
Ministry had renounced that intention, 
while others stated that the b cery of 


those measures was merely adjourned. 


— The Grand Duke Constantine and 
the Grand Duchess Alexandra arrived at 
Berlin on the 15th, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to Potsdam. The Emperor of 
Russia was expected on the 16th, and a 
number of official personages had been 
sent to meet him, Hie had reached Leip- 
sic on the 13th. Several great military 
demonstrations are projected for the en- 
tertainment of his Imperial Majesty. 


— The great Austrian military féte took 
place, as announced, on the morning of the 
10th, at Vienna. The Emperors of Rus- 
sia and Austria reviewed the 40,000 men, 
with a corresponding forée of artillery; and 
it is remarked as a curious coincidence, 
that at the same time the President of the 
French Republie was reviewing 60,000 
French troops on the Champ de Mars. 
The Archdukes Francis Charles, William, 
Albert, and Sigismund, surrounded the 
Emperor. The Czar left Vienna on the 
11th inst. . 

— The Austrian papers are unanimous 
in their view that Austria withdraws more 
and more from France and inclines to 
Russia. The appointment of Count Buol 
Schaunstein is considered a proof of this. 


— A great camp of evolution is to be 
formed on the 5th of June at Czegled and 
Keresstur, in Hungary. All the dis- 
posable cavalry oe thirty batteries. of 
artillery are to maneuvre during forty days. 

— The Piedmontese Gazette of the 
11th inst, announces that the anniversary 
of the promulgation of the Constitution. 
had been everywhere celebrated through 
the country with the greatest order and 
enthusiasm. 
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— We have before alluded (says the 
Home Journal) to the lectures of the Earl 
of Carlisle, and to those more recently de- 
livered by an Irish peer, as well as to the 
public performances of a lord upon the piano- 
forte, and to the fact that three operas 
have been lately composed by as many 
reigning dukes. We now lefrn that Prince 
Albert recently presided at a lecture on 
cotton, delivered by a Manchester manu- 
facturer ; and, finally, as a climax to these 
marvels, the King of Denmark, at a late 
meeting of an antiquarian society at Co- 

enhagen, not only presided over the de- 
iberations, but exhibited a collection of 
ancient bronzes, and delivered a discourse 
upon them. 


— It is stated that the largest church 
on this continent is the French Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, in Montreal. It will com- 
fortably seat ten thousand persons, and on 
the occasion of any great religious ceremony 
will hold fifteen thousand. It has been 
completed within the last few years. ‘The 
bell lately hung in one of the towers of this 
cathedral is also the largest bell upon the 
continent of America, and, with some few 
exceptions, such as the great bell at Mos- 
cow, and the Great Tom at Lincoln (Eng- 
land,) is the largest bell now hanging in, 
the world. 

— A letter has been received in town, 
dated Gibraltar, from Dr. F. J. Bumstead, 
of Boston, who passed the winter in the Is- 
land of Jamaica. In reference to a report 
that went the rounds of the papers some 
two months since, that the plague had bro- 
ken out in Madeira, he writes: “ Madeira 
is the last place in the world for the plague 
to make its appearance. They have never 
had even the cholera there, notwithstanding 
the tendency to bowel complaints on the 
island.” Madeira, according to Dr. B., is 
blessed with one of the most agreeable, 
balmy and healthy climates that is known 
to exist, and is eminently adapted to per- 
sons sabject to pulmonary complaints as a 
winter residence. 


— We observe some recent triumphs of 
female painters, in water color, at the Lon- 
don exhibition. “There is no exhibition 
room,” says the Atheneum, “in which fe- 
male talent and genius figure to such 
good effect as this. One of the sereens 
alone shows them in, possibly, their highest 
contemporary manifestation. This praise 
is due to the Hanna and Miriam of Miss 
Fanny Corbaux: a pair of more graceful 
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and thoughtful presentments of the ‘ Women 
of Scripture’ than, probably, ever before 
proceeded from female hand. Then, Miss 
Egerton’s Marianna in the South, isa wo- 


manly and graceful piece of championship . 
on behalf of Mr. Tennyson’s heroine, Miss 
Setchel’s Portrait of the Rev. J. Image ig 


a third ‘vindication’ of the English pain- 


tress—a spirited and truthful drawing, 
The list of female water colorists receives. 
further strength from the names of Miss 


Harris, Mrs. Harrison, and Mrs. Margetts, 


as flower painters, and of Miss Fanny - 
Steers and Mrs. W. Oliver as ‘holding , 


their own’ in landscape.” 


— The National Institution of Fine Arts : 


exhibits no pictures of great character ex- 


cept one by the American artist, Glass. The ' 


two Water-Color Societies have a better 
display than usual. To the old Society's 


rooms Lewis contributes one of his scenes - 


of Oriental life in Cairo, which is as good 
as his “ Harem” of two years since. His bril- 
liant color and faithful detail have won for 
him enthusiastic praises. Copley Fielding 
is as effective as ever with his landscapes, 


At the new Society Mr. Wehnert shows a. 
drawing illustrative of Poe’s’ “ Raven,” of 
Mr. Cor: . 


which’flattering notice is taken. 
bould one of the Colossi of the new Society, 
failed in his ‘“ Godiva,” a very large and 
ambitious picture. 

—In every seven minutes of the day a 
child is born in London, and in every nine 
minutes one of its inhabitants dies! The 
population of London is, roundly, 2,572,- 
000. If the averages of the last fifty 
years continue, in thirty-one years from 
this time as many persons as now compose 
its population will hive died in it, and yet 
in about thirty-nine years from this time, 
if the present rate of progress continue, the 
metropolis will contain twice as many per- 
sons as it does now. 


— Judge Thomas Buffum, of Smithfield, 
died on the 17th of May. 
completed his 76th year. He has served 
asa Judge of the Supreme Court and as 
a member of both branches of the General 
Assembly. 
member of the Society of Friends. 

— Mr. Maclise’s great picture of “ Alfred 
disguised as a Harper in the camp of Guth 
rum the Dane” is painted with the finish 
of a miniature and the brilliancy of a mis- 
sal. Nothing can be finer than the drawing, 
or more careful than the details of this 
vast composition. 





He had nearly. 


He was a highly esteemed 
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— We learn from our correspondent at 
Southampton, that the Royal Mail Steam- 
packet Company (West India line), in con. 
junction with the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company, of Liverpool, have just deter- 
mined to form a new company, with a 
capital of $2,000,000, to run a line of 

werful screw propellers from Panama to 
Australia, touching at New-Zealand, the 
arrivals at and departures from Panama to 
connect with the West India packets plying 
between Southampton and Chagres— 
When this enterprise is in operation, a belt 
of steam communication all round the world 
will exist from Southampton, viz: to Syd- 
ney via Panama, and from Sydney to South- 
ampton via Singapore ; the latter line, in the 
hands of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Company, whose first steamer, the Chusan, 
for the Sydney and Singapore service, left 
Southampton on the 15th May. 

— Before Sir John Franklin left Eng- 
land, he gave a dinner to some friends, at 
which he said that “he must not be expect- 
ed in England before the expiration of 
seven years,” This remark is remembered 
bythe landlord of the hotel, and by some 
of the guests on the occasion. Franklin’s 
parting words with Sir John Ross were to 
the effect that “he did not intend to seek 
winter quarters, but push on as far as pos- 
sible with his ships, and then, abandoning 
them, to prosecute his researches on foot.” 
This is supposed to lend additional sup- 
port to the story of the two ships seen on 
the iceberg. Captain Penny, however, is 
of opinion that the tale referred to origin- 
ated in an optical illusion, common in the 
northern regions, 

—Capt. McNear, of the brig Milton, 
from Port-au-Prince, reports that the coro- 
nation of the Emperor took place on the 
18th ultimo, and was a grand affair. The 
town was filled with people from all parts. 
A large tent was erected in the Square, in 
which a sumptuous public feast was given. 
There were upwards of 50,000 men under 
arms. 


— The thirty-sixth anniversary of the 
American Bible Society was celebrated at 
the Tabernacle yesterday. Hon. Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen presided, and on tak- 
ing the chair delivered a brief address. 
The Treasurer’s Report shows that the 
teceipts of the year, from all sources, 
amount to $308,744 81; being an in- 
crease of $31,842 28 beyond those of the 
previous year ; and $24,130 67 more than 
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was ever received before by the Society 
during any single year. During the year, 
239,000 Bibles, and 476,500 Testaments, 
have been printed and put in circulation. 
The total number of Bibles and Testa- 
ments distributed since the formation of 
the Society, is 8,238,982. It has thirty- 
one agents, including two in Texas and 
one in California. The Society has grant- 
ed $30,900 in money, to aid in publishing 
the Scriptures in foreign lands. 


-~- The Providence Journal announces 
the death of the venerable William Wil- 
kinson, in the 92d year of hisage. He 
was the oldest living graduate of Brown 
University, having belonged to the class of 
1783. He served in the revolutionary war 
and was engaged in Sullivan’s expedition. 


— “In politics,” says the Westminster 
Review, “ America is independent ; but in 
literature she is still a European colony ;” 
and, we may add, must remain so, until, by 
an international copyright law, she declares 
her literary independence. Few people are 
aware of the extent to which we are de- 
pendent upon Europe for our periodical 
literature. The circulation of the four 
English Reviews is about four thousand 
each; Blackwood, seven thousand ; Howse- 
hold Words, three thousand. The I1lus- 
trated News, we are informed, is sold here 
to the extent of some thousands a week; 
so also is Punch. There are sixty or 
seventy other Euro periodicals, of 
which every steamer brings several copies 
—from half a dozen to several hundreds. 
So far, therefore, as our periodicals are 
concerned, the Westminster's assertion is 
not far from the truth. 


— Mr. Hunt, in his “ Hireland Shepherd” 
give promise of powers which will one day 
be more worthily employed. Mr. Pickersgil 
and the Venetian imitators continue their 
labors with the same result. Mr. Webster’s 
“Playground of a Boy’s School” is com- 
mended as one of the best pictures of the 
Wilkie style. Lealie has only a melancho- 
ly head of Juliet. 


— The equestrian statue of Washing- 
ton with which the city is to be adorned, 
excites a great deal of interest in all circles. 
The project is felt to be an important one, 
because it is regarded as the first of an 
endless series of similar ones, which will at 
length render New York as much the 
metropolis of art as it now is of com- 
merce. 
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—It is certain that we shall have in 
New-York a Great Exhibition of the In- 
dustry of all Nations, though it will not be 
open before next spring. The delay has 
arisen principally from the difficulty of se- 
curing the requisite capital. It will cost 
about two hundred thousand dollars to con- 
struct the Crystal Palace and to set the 
exhibition going, of which sum a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars have been sub- 
seribed. Neither difficulty nor delay is 
anticipated in obtaining the remaining fifty 
thousand. Contracts for the erection of 
the building are in progress. It will be 
constructed of iron and glass. It will be 
one hundred feet high, and four hundred 
and fifty feet long. The exhibition will be 
particularly rich in works of art. The pro- 
jectors hive already secured the “Ama- 
zon,” 2 celebrated cicup, by Kiss; a colos- 
sal statue of Washington, by Marochetti; 
statues of Washington and Webster, by 
Carew; paintings by Hurlstone, Hering, 
Foley, Varley and Goodall. Monti has 
engaged to furnish some specimens of his 
“veiled statuary,” which attracted so much 
attention at the London Exhibition. There 
will also be porcelain from Sévres, and 
tapestry from the Gobelins looms. 


— The following is the valedictory arti- 
cle of an editor out West :—“ The under- 
signed retires from the editorial chair with 
the complete conviction that all is vanity. 
From the hour he started his paper to the 
present time, he has been solicited to lie 
upon every given subject, and can’t remem- 
ber ever having told a wholesome truth, 
without diminishing his subscription list, or 
making an enemy. Under these circum- 
stances of trial, and having a thorough 
contempt for himself, he retires, in order 
to recruit his moral constitution.” 


— Sir Charles Eastlake the President, 
and Sir Edward Landseer, contribute no- 
thing this year to the exhibition of the 
Royal Acedemy. Stanfield has a highly- 
praised landscape. “The Bay of Baiz,” 
and Creswick shows three landscape, in 
different styles, but all called admirable. 
Mulready exhibits a Paul Potter-ish pic- 
ture, Roberts one of his finest architectural 
works, the interior of st. Stephens, at Vi- 
enna. Messrs. Lee and Cooper exhibit 
some faint landscapes and cattle of the old 
style. « 

— The Sculpture is poor; only a “ pure 
and manly ‘David,’ ” by Westmacott, at- 
tracts attention. 
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— Colonel Rawlinson, it is said, hag 
opened out the entire place of sepulture of 
the kings and queens of Assyria. There 
they lie in huge stones sarcophagi, with 
ponderous lids decorated with the royal or.’ 
naments and costume, just.as they were: 
deposited more than three thousand yearg 
ago. 

— It has been proposed that on the. 
day of the Presidential election in the seves 
ral States, at every poll throughout the 
United States, a box should be placed 
having inscribed upon it “ Washington. 
Monument Box,’ and underneath, “ Ong) 
Dime to the Memory of Washington." 
With the funds thus collected it proposegy 
to complete the Monument. R 


— We are happy to announce a candi- 
date for Thackeray’s laurels. The talented 
author of “Jeames’s Diary” and “ The” 
Yellowplush Papers” must “ knock under” 
to the following specimen of orthography, 
which we copy literatim (omitting the name 
and address) from the New-York Herald, 
of Saturday, May 22, 1852. It may be ¥ 
found among the other advertisements: §| 

“Clairavaince examination Prof —— 
7 of the 7 Sun and Dr has the most? §f 
Celebrated Clairavoiance mow in the Uinte: 
Statees 1000g Cases Can Be Refired 2 
aplied to diseses'&c all orders at the ofice 
will Be atended 2 No — — Avinew Be 
tween — and —St Rheumatism hedakes 
&e Satisfactian given or Charge Ofice 
ours 8 to 11 from 2~5” ‘e 


— A traveller, just arrived from a trip 
up the Missouri as high as St. Joseph, re- 
presents that the whole country is like an 
extended encampment. In and around” 
every town, the vacant grounds are whiten- » 
ed with tents, and alive with the mass of 
men, women, children, horses, and cattle, 
all preparing for the start upon that long” 
journey over plain, mountain, and desert. 
which has to be performed to reach tie 
land of golden hopes and golden disap-" 
pointments. 

— The publishrs of New-York appear 
to be prosperous. The Harpers print 3 
hundred thousand monthly of their maga- 
zine, including the demand for back num-' 
bers, The Appletons have moved into. 
splendid freestone store in Broadway, of 
which they occupy the basement and first’ 
stories. They were offered, it is said, 
$6,000 rent for them, and could now get 
$7,000. Putnam has moved to Park- 
place, and has given up his retail business 
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to attend to publishing. Redfield has pub- 
lished some very choice books of late, 
which have sold very well. Scribner has 
also made a hit with many of his publica- 
tions. Our authors have been for the last 
two or three years building themselves 
substantial edifices at a very encouraging 
rate. Bancroft, besides buying a “ free- 
stone” house in the city, has built a fine 
country-seat at Newport. Headley has 
built a splendid mansion at Newburgh. 
Melville has bought a farm at Stockbridgo. 
Irving and Paulding have splendid seats on 
the Hudson. Prescott has received from 
the Harpers not less than $40,000 for his 
books. Morse has been paid more than 
$20,000 from the sale of his books, Al- 
bert Barnes has received from his Com- 
mentaries' over $20,000. Prof. .Anthon 
has made over $60,000—Stephens over 
$40,000—the Abbots over $15,000, etc., 
etc, etc. Ik Marvel has received not less 
than $20,000 profits on his books, although 
it is only a few years since he began to 
write. Headley’s profits must have already 
exceeded $30,000. Prof. Davies has re- 
eeived more than $50,000 as the proceeds 
of the sale of his books. The Tribune 
lately mentioned that Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe had refused $10,000 for the copy- 
right of a single novel. 


— A lady of Toronto, connected with a 
family of the highest official rank, is said to 
have received from Jenny Lind, while there, 
the compliment that she had two notes in 
her voice which it took her (Jenny) a long 
time to acquire. The flattered lady lost 
no time in making a pilgrimage to Phila- 
delphia, where she hoped to become trans- 
formed into a dessin nightingale. This 
virtuoso returned, and a few nights ago 
sang at a concert there, and although her 
vocal powers were duly appreciated, she 
did not succeed in creating a terrible en- 
thusiasm. 


— The three-penny weekly newspapers 
of England are entirely displacing the six- 
penny. The Weekly Times, for example, 

a circulation of 60,000 per week, and 


Lloyd's Paper at least 50,000. 
Jerrold ig the editor of the latter. 


Douglas 


— The penny (two cent) weekly litera- 
ry papers also attain terrific circulations. 
The. London Journal, conducted by Mr. 
George Stiff, a gentleman of much enter- 
oy and taste, has a weekly circulation of 

70,000 copies. This will scarcely be 
credited, yet it is strictly correct, we hav- 
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ing been favored with an examination of 
the pressman’s file-book. 

— A satire on the French President, 
entitled “Louis Napoleon’s Poetical W orks,” 
has been published by Bogue, of London. 


— The poet Rogers has presented to the 
British Museum the original covenant be- 
tween “John Milton, gent., and Samuel 
Symons, printer,”’ for the sale of Paradise 
Lost, dated 27th April, 1667. By the 
terms of the covenant, Milton was to re- 
ceive five pounds at once, and five pounds 
more after’ the sale of thirteen hundred 
copies of each of the first three editions! 
The sum actually received by Milton was 
eighteen pounds, for which the receipt still 
exists. 

— Mary Howitt has lately issued a 
work upon the Literature of Northern 
Europe, which is regarded as a unique and 
needed addition to the common stock of 
valuable knowledge. The work is vol- 
uminous, containing biographical sketches 


‘of all the northern authors of any emi- 


nence, together with specimens of their 
writings. 

— One of the literary papers of London 
contains a paragraph about that most in- 
teresting of all subjects, ourselves :—“ The 
Americans are becoming a race of book- 
buyers. Every purchaser of old books— 
the literature of the period between Gower 
and Milton — has fiund, by experience, 
how much the demand which has sprung 
up within these dozen years across the At- 
lantic for such works has tended to en- 
hance their value in this country. Ev: 
few days, too, we hear of some famous h- 
brary, museum, or historical collection be 
ing swept off to the ‘New World.” This 
week supplies two notable examples: the 
Prince of Canino’s valuable museum of 
natural history, his library, and his gallery 
of art, have all been purchased by @ 
private American gentleman ; and the li- 
brary of Neander has been bought by the 
Senate of Rochester University, in the 
State of New-York.” 

— Thackeray, it appears, was born at 
Calcutta, in 1811, and he is, therefore, 
forty-one years old. -His father was an 
official of high rank in the Hast India 
Company’s service. Thackeray went to 
school and to college in England, inherited 
and sqandered a property yielding a thous- 
and pounds a year; subsequently became 
a student of law, editor, “ bookseller’s 
hack,” and, at length, a successful author. 
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He ‘first met his wife, an Irish lady, at 
Paris, and married her there. Next to 
Dickens, he is at present the most popular 
author in England. He is superior to 
Dickens in age, knowledge a mental 
stamina; and, though less admired, will 
leave a deeper mark upon his time, than his 
rival. Thackeray’s new novel will appear, 
it is announced in the papers, about the 
first of June. 

— Douglas Jerrold, according to the 
author of “What I Saw in London,” is 
“making a sad wreck of himself. through 
the excessive use of intoxicating liquors.” 
This is not true. Jerrold was never a 
more laborious man than at present. He 
has just assumed the editorship of Lloyd’s 
newspaper, and is supposed still to be the 
conductor of Punch, and is writing a new 
novel, to be issued in numbers. This does 
not look like being a “ wreck.” 

— Nicolas Gogol, one of the most. dis- 
tinguished of the modern authors of Rus- 
sia, died a few weeks ago at Moscow. He 
was excessively poor, but that was his own 
fault, as he repeatedly refused to accept 
the liberal offers of publishers for a new 
and complete edition of his writings. His 
reason for thus refusing was that he had 
fallen into religious mysticism, and fancied 
that his publications constituted a deadly 
sin. His works throw great light on Rus- 
sian manners, and he has been called the 
Russian Dickens. 

— At the Dublin meeting for the erec- 
tion of a monument to Moore, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed: “That al- 
though the duty properly devolves on Irish- 
men to initiate this undertaking, we con- 
sider it due to the universality of the fame 
of Thomas Moore, that his admirers, with- 
out distinction of country, should he af- 
forded the privilege of testifying, by their 
contributions, their appreciation of his 
genius and their veneration for his memo- 
ry.’ We have many monumental enter- 
prises of our own just now in progress, yet 
it is to be hoped that America will make 
some response to the above invitation. 

— It is stated that a writer at the South 
is getting up a counterpart to Mrs. Stowe’s 
work, “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” to counter- 
act its influence. It is to be entitled “ Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin, as it is.” 

— Charles Dickens and his colleagues 
being about to perform in behalf of the 
new Guild of Literature, in the Town Hall 
at Birmingham, application was made to the 
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his share of the action and the dialogue, 














magistrates for a special license. This was 
opposed on behalf of the lessee and ‘the 
proprietors of the Theatre Royal; but, 
after a two hours’ hearing, the magistrates 
unanimously agreed to grant the license, 
— In the third act of the new play of 
Benvenuto Cellini, Melingue, who ‘ig 4 
good a sculptor as he is a comedian, makes 
a. plaster statuette of one of the female 
characters. This he does under the eye 
of the spectators, and while carrying on 





Such has become the demand for these 
specimens of this favorite actor’s skill, that 
they are sold after the performance, by 
auction, in the saloon of the theatre, and 
bring much higher prices than they are 
worth as mere works of art. 

— Sir Edward Belcher’s ships have gone 
on their hazardous cruise well provided, 
Among other curious things, the ladies of 
Woolwich sent a contribution of twelve 
dozen dressed dolls, which are expected to 
do wonders in winning the hearts of Ex- 
quimaux dames and damsels. Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kean contributed a quantity 
of theatrical dresses for the furtherance of 
the officers’ private theatre, which, in’ pte- 
vious expeditions, has proved to be an un- 
equalled time-killer. The Admiralty also 
provided a daguerreotype machine, which 
will serve the double purpose of whiling 
away time and recording some of the beau- 
tifal phenomena of the icy world. 

— The San Francisco Herald says: 
For a number of years past, several cities 
in the old States have discussed the ques- 
tion as to which could lay claim to the title 
of the “City of Churches.” By general 
consent the palm was given to Brooklyn, 
in the State of New-York, which has a 
larger number of edifices devoted to pub- 
lic worship than any other place of its size 
along the Atlantic shore. We fear that 
we must deprive Brooklyn of the honor, 
for we claim that San Francisco has more 
churches than Brooklyn, or any other city 
in America, in proportion to its population. 
It is not necessary to enumerate them, but 
we have fourteen churches of various de- 
nominations in our city, or one to every 
2,857 of our population. If we are not 
very much mistaken, therefore, this takes 
the lead, and San Francisco can, in justice, 
claim to be the “ City of Churches.” 

— The Academy of Sciences of Franee, 
at their last session, unanimously voted to 
give the Cuvier prize to Professor Agassi 
for his “ Recherches fossiles. 
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A Journey to Iceland, and Travels in 
Sweden and Norway. Translated from 
the German of Ipa Pretrrer, by Cuar- 
LoTTE FENIMORE CooPER, 

The above is one of the last volumes of 
Putnam’s Semj-Monthly Library for Tray- 
ellers and the Fireside, the reputation of 
which is now so wellestablished. 

The travels of Ida Pfeiffer have already 
attracted much attention, and though parts 
of them display an unduly self-defensive 
tone, there is so much of originality and 
freshness of observation, as well as inde- 
pendence about them, as to be truly ac- 
ceptable in this age of “ Travellers’ Notes” 
and “ First Impressions.” 

We venture a rather long extract from 
the present work, descriptive of Hecla, 
which is a fair specim.a of the author’s 
style and the faithfulness of the translator 
to the original : 

HECLA, 


“ Hecla itself is inclosed in a cirele of | 





Book Potices. 


cheese, a bottle of water for myself and one 
of brandy for the guide, we also, provided 
ourselves with long sticks, ending ina sh 
iron point, which we were to lean upon an 
use to sound the snow before we ventured 
to tread on it, 

“Tt was a beautiful warm morning; and 
we galloped gaily over the meadows and the 
adjacent sand plains. This fine weather 
was considered a very favorable omen b 
my guide, who told me that Mr. Geimard, 
the French naturalist already mentioned, 
had been delayed three days by a storm 
before he could ascend the mountain; this 
was nine years ago, and no one had may 
the attempt since that time. A Dani 
prince who travelled through Iceland a few 
years since, had been here indeed, but for 
some unexplained reason he had left the 
place without undertaking to visit Hecla. 

“The road led at first, as 1 have already 
said, through rich fields, and then across 
the patches of black sand which are sur- 
rounded on all sides by streams, hills and 
hillocks of lava, whose fearful masses 


lava-hills, and towers high above them all. | gradually approach each other, and fre- 


It is surrounded by several glaciers, whose ! 


quently afford no other passage than a nar- 


dazzling snow-fields extend to a great dis- | row defile, where we scrambled over the 
tance, and have never been trod by a hu-| blocks and piles with scarcely a spot to 


man foot. 
also covered with snow. On the left of the 
valley near Salsun, and at the foot of a 
hill, is a pretty lake, on whose shores re- 
posed a flock of sheep. Not far from 
thence is a fine hill, perfectly solitary and 
severed from the rest, as if it were banished 
and discarded by its neighbors. The whole 
of this landscape is completely Icelandic, 
and so peculiar and striking that it will be 
impressed for ever upon my recollection. 
“The whole region at the foot of Heela, 
and especially at this place, appears to be 
undermined, and the, heavy footsteps of 
the peasants were echoed in’ hollow, men- 
acing tones, such as I had never heard at 
Vesuvius or anywhere else. These sounds 
\ segy very awful to me when I was 
one at night, shut up in my dark retreat. 
“ My Hecla guide—lI call him so to dis- 
tinguish him from the one who had accom- 
panied me from Reikjavick—announced to 
me that we must be off by two o’clock. I 
readily agreed, though I felt very certain 
that it would be five before we were on our 
way; and so it proved. In fact it was 
past six when we were completely ready to 
set out. Besides a store of bread and 


Several of the side-walls are | 





rest our feet. The lava rolled around and 
behind us, and it was necessary to be con- 
stantly on the watch to prevent ourselves 
from stumbling, or to avoid coming in con- 
tact with the rolling rocks. But the 
danger was even greater in the gorges 
filled with snow already softened by the 
heat of the season; where we frequently 
broke through, or what was worse, slid 
backwards at every step almost as far as 
we had advanced. I do not believe there 
is another mountain in the world whose as- 
cent offers as many difficulties as this one. 

“ After a toilsome struggle of three 
hours and a half we reached the place 
where it became necessary to leave the 
horses behind; which I should have done 
long before, as I felt compassion for the 
poor animals, if my Hecla guide would 
have allowed it; but he maintained that 
there were still spots where we might need 
them, and advised me, moreover, to ride-as 
long as possible in order to reserve my 
strength for what was still before me. And 
he was right; I hardly think I could have 
completed the whole distance on foot ; for 
when I thought I had attained the last 
peak, I still found streams and hillocks be- 
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tween me and my goal, which seemed con- 
stantly more remote than ever. My guide 
assured me. that he had never led any one 
so far on horseback, and I readily believe 
it. The walking was already horrible— 
but to ride was fearful! 

“From every height new scenes of the 
most melancholy desolation appeared in 
sight; the whole prospect was rigid and in- 
animate, and burnt, black lava was spread 
around us wherever we looked. It was not 
without a painful sensation that I gazed 
about me, and saw nothing but the im- 
measurable chaos of this stony desert. 

“We had still three heights to climb ; 
they were the last, but also the most peril- 

gous. The road led abruptly over the rocks 
by which the whole summit of the moun- 
tain was covered; I had more falls than I 
could count, and frequently tore my hands 
on the sharp points of lava. It was, to be 
sure, a terrible expedition. 

“The dazzling whiteness of the snow 
was almost blinding contrasted with the 
shining black lava alongside of it. When 
I had to cross a field of snow I did not 
venture to look at the lava, for I had tried 
it once and could hardly see in consequence. 
I was snow blind. 

“ At last the summit was attained, after 
two more hours of laborious climbing, and 
I stood upon the highest peak of Heela; 
but I looked in vain for a crater—there 
was no trace of any to be found; at which 
I was all the more astonished, as I had 
read minute accounts of it in several books 
of travels. 

“T walked around the whole summit of 
the mountain, and clambered to the jokul 
which lies next to it, but still I saw no 
opening or crevice, no sunken wall, or any 
sign whatever, in fact, of a crater. Much 
lower down on the sides of the mountain I 
found some wide rents and chinks, from 
whence the streams of lava must have 
flowed. The height of this mountain is 
said to be 4,300 feet. 

“The sun had been obscured during the 
last hour of our ascent, and thick clouds 
now rushed down upon us from the neigh- 
boring glaciers, which concealed the whole 
he from our sight, and prevented our 

istinguishing anything for more than ten 
paces before us. After awhile they dis- 
solved, fortunately not in rain, but in snow, 
which soon covered the dark, crisp lava 
with large and innumerable flakes; they 
did not melt, and the thermometer showed 
30 degrees. 
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“ Gradually the clear and inimitable blue 
of the heavens reappeared, and the gun' 
once more rejoiced us with his presence, 
I remained on the top of the mountain til} 
the clouds had opened in the distance and 
afforded a welcome and extensive view, 
which I fear my pen is much too feeble to. 
describe. I despair of conveying to my 
readers a distinct idea of the immenge 
waste which lay displayed before me, with: 
its accumulated masses of lava, and its po- 
culiar appearance of lifeless desolation. [ 
seemed to stand in the midst of an ex- 
hausted fire. The blocks were piled in. 
heaps above each other, till they formed 
high hills; the valleys were choked by 
vast streams of rock, whose length and 
breadth I was not able to distinguish, al- | 
though the course of the last eruption 
could be plainly traced among them. 

“T was surrounded by the most dreadful 
ravines, caves, streams, hills and valleys; I 
could hardly understand how I had reached 
this point, and was seized with a feeling of 
horror at the thought which forced itself 
upon me, that» perhaps I might never be 
able to find my way out of this terrible 
labyrinth of ruin. 

“ Here on the highest er of Heela, I 
could look down far and wide upon the 
uninhabited land,—the image of a torpid 
nature, passionless, inanimate,—and yet 


sublime; an image which, once seen, can fi 


never be forgotten, and the remembrance § 


of which will prove an ample compensation tha 


for all the toils and difficulties I had en- 
dured. A whole world of glaciers, moun- 
tains of lava, fields of snow and ice, rivers 7 
and miniature lakes, were included in that 
magnificent prospect ; and the foot of man 
had never yet ventured within those 
regions of gloom and solitude. What. 
must have been the fury of the resistless 
element which has produced all these ef- 
fects! And is its,rage now silenced for 
ever—will it be satisfied with the ruin it 
has worked—-or does it only slumber like 
the hundred-headed Hydra, to burst forth 
anew with redoubled strength, and lay 
waste those few cultivated spots which are 
already scattered so sparingly throughout 


the land? I thank my God that he has fit 


allowed me to see this chaos of his creation; 
and I doubly thank him that my lot was 
cast in those fair plains where the sum 
does more than divide the day from the 
night ; where it warms and animates plants 
and animals, and excites the heart of man to 





happiness and gratitude towards his Maker. 
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“The Westmann Islands, which are said 
to be distinctly yisible from Hecla, must 
have been hidden by the clouds when I was 
there, for I could not perceive them at all. 
On our way up the mountain, I had fre- 

tly displaced the lava, either involun- 
tarily when I fell, or purposely, in hopes of 
discovering some traces of heat; but I was 
never successful in finding any spot which 
was even warm. The snow was a great 
amoyance to me, as it interfered with my 
researches on this point. Neither did I see 
any smoke, although my whole attention 
was fixed on the mountain for several 
hours, and from its summit I could overlook 
all that lay beneath me. 

On our way down, I found that the snow 
had not melted for the first five or six hun- 
dred feet. Below that distance the whole 
hill was smoking, which I attributed to the 














sudden: re-appearence of the sun, as my 
thermometer now showed 52 degrees. [ 
carefully examined the side of the mountain, 
and satisfied myself that the smoke did not 
proceed from fire, as the soil was cold 
herever it was seen. 
*That peculiar glossy, coal-black, shining 
lava, which is never porous, is only found at 
Hecla and in its immediate vicinity ; but the 
other varieties, jagged, porous and vitrified, 
wre'also seen there, though they are always 
black, as well as the sand which covers one 
ide of the mountain. As the distance 
fom this volcano increases, the lava loses 
bat remarkable jet-like color, and assumes 
shade resembling an iron-gray, or perhaps 
alittle lighter, though it sometimes retains 
he gloss and brilliancy of the black.” 
We add a short but interesting gxtract, 
descriptive of a-mysterious tribe of people 
aisting on the coasts of Iceland : 


A MYSTERIOUS TRIBE. 

“Before I take my leave of Iceland, I 
must relate a wonderful circumstance which 
heard from a great many different quar- 
as, and which is received as the truth not 
nly by the country people, but by those 
ho are considered the well-informed class- 
of the community. 

“It is affirmed that the inland and inhos- 
itable regions of this island are not, as is 
nerally supposed, uninhabited, but that a 
gular race resides there, who are ac- 
tainted with all the pathways among 
ese barren wastes. they are savages, 
ho hold no intercourse with their country- 
en never in the month of July, when 
ley present themselves for a day at one of 
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the harbors, where they lay in a store of the 
various necessaries of life, for which they 
always pay in ready money. This is no 
sooner done than they suddenly vanish, and 
no one can tell where they are gone. No- 
body knows them; they never bring their 
wives and children with them, and never 
answer any questions which are put to 
them about their residence or their mode of 
life. Their speech is said to be somewhat 
more difficult to understand than that of the 
other inhabitants of Iceland. A gentleman, 
for whom I have too much regard to men- 
tion his name, once expressed a wish in my 
presence that he had twenty or twenty-five 
armed men at his command, when he 
would soon follow up this mysterious people 
to their secret recesses. 

“Those who profess to have’ seen them, 
maintain that they are taller and larger than 
the other Icelanders; that their horses are 
shod with horn, and that they have a great 
deal of money in their possession, which 
can only have been ‘obtained by unfair 
means. But when I inquired who had 
ever been robbed by them, and when and 
where any such event had occurred, no one 
could tell. And as I doubt if a single in- 
dividual could make a comfortable living in 
Iceland by rapine, much less do I believe 
that it would furnish the necessary support 
for a whole tribe.” 


A Practical and Theoretical French 
Grammar ; or Superior Method of 
Learning French. Part \. By Fr- 
uix J. B. Kustizr. New-York: Roe 
Lockwood & Son. 

This work professes to teach French, ina 
short period, without the aid of a master, 
by “combining theory and practice at the 
same time,” to use the author’s own words, 
The method is certainly novel, and the clas- 
sification of thenouns, enabling the scholar 
to determine the gender of each by its 
termination, is undoubtedly far superior 
to any plan, we ever before met with. 
This will alone be found invaluable to the 
perplexed student, and is of itself sufficient 
to recommend it. When the second part is 
issued, we shall be able to pronounce an 
opinion on the system, as a whole, which 
we are now, necessarily, in its incomplete 
state, unable to do. 
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Plymouth and the Pilgrims ; or, Incidents 
of Adventure in the History of the First 
Settlers. 


Novelties of the New World ; or, The Ad- 
ventures and Discoveries of the First 
Explorers of North America. By Jo- 
sepH Banvarpv. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 


These two volumes are the harbingers of 
a promised series, and if their successors 
are equally worthy (as we doubt not they 
will be), a more desirable course of reading 
for young people—-and some not very 
young would be profited by their perusal— 
cannot beelsewhere met with. Ignorance 
of our own colonial and national history is 
inexcusable, and yet we have sometimes 
felt ashamed at the paucity of irfformation 
on this subject communicated to our youth 
in even the best schools. 

There is a charm in these works which 
will at once commend them to juvenile 
Americans, and we have no doubt they 
will become favorites in our school libra- 
ries, as well as choice gift books for youth- 
ful friends. ; 


The publishers announce that “this 
series of histories will be made up of in- 
teresting and important events which have 
occurred in the United States since the 
first settlement of the country ; illustrating 
the trials and adventures of the early colo- 
nists both at the North and the South, 
their intercourse and conflicts with the na- 
tives, their peculiarities of character and 
manners, the gradual development of their 
institutions, sketches of their prominent 
men in both the Church and the State, in- 
cidents in the Revolution, with various 
other subjects of interest of more recent 
date. It is intended to be adapted to the 
popular mind, and especially to the youth 
of our country, illustrated with numerous 
fine engravings. 

“The object of the first volume is to 
give a plain and correct account of the 
prominent events which have occurred in 
the history of Plymouth, the oldest colony 
in New England. We, of course, have not 
given all the incidents, neither could we in 
a volume of reasonable size. We have 
confined ourselves to the more interesting 
and important.” 
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In the preface of the latter work | 
says : 4 


“Beginning with a brief account - year. 
Christopher Columbus, we have given {the lia 
adventures of John and Sebastian Cabo ay we 
the discoverers of North America; Corte) “excey 
real, the kidnapper of the Labrador Indjy treaty 











ans; Ponce de Leon, the romantic wander§ nal, re 
er after the fountain of perpetual youth}low ¢ 
Verazzano, the Florentine adventurer; Nap Bradft 
vaez, the Floridian gold-seeker; Cartigy , 
the discoverer of the St* Lawrence; }j What 
Soto, the proud cavalier, who discove sen 
the Mississippi only to be buried beneath for of 
its waters; Frobisher, who carried homg and en 
cargoes of worthless stone, under the img the pr 
pression that it was gold ore; John Dayigpelines 












the bold navigator among the icebergs @ portiot 
the north; Hore, and his man-eating crewg for a | 
Weymouth, and his conspirators ; i ndsomj secure 
who first discovered the great artery of offices 
New-York; Champlain, the Canadian pio}. 
neer; Marquette, the gentle Missionary) pints 
La Salle, the indomitable explorer of th yp ( 
Father of Waters; and Father Hennepill- & \ 
the discoverer of the Falls of St. Ani’ 
thony.” We 
We were not a little pleased with the interv: 
striking contrast between our own ang as we 
puritan times in reference to office-/untingg enjoy | 
and would commend the following to th® and be 
careful consideration of that army of gin the 
custs who do more to desolate the countg our c 
than all other causes besides, It would bg skirts 
desirable to fall back on the good olf maker 
times of unambitious puritanism : pose 1 
“So small were the honors and emolay delicac 
ments of office, contrasted with its respon} We se 
sibilities, or so limited was the ambition ® sof. 
the Pilgrim fathers, that it seems not ain 
have been an easy thing to find ineumbentg *™!"° 
for the highest stations in the gove ‘frais 
Bradford, we know, earnestly desired not t@ will, 1 
be rechosen governor. He thought thf speak. 
honors and labors of office ought to be digg 7, 
tributed. But he was overruled, and kep twill 
in. In 1632 it was enacted, that if an daws | 
were elected to the office of governor, amg ia, , 
would not serve, he should be fined twenty 1... 
ds sterling! If he refused paying thd... 
pounds sterling e paying Mg a stiec 
fine, it was to be levied out of his goods of 5... 
chattels. It was also ordered, that, if an ing for 
were chosen to the office of council, am 71: 
declined its acceptance, they should Hy, 
fined ten pounds each. The only excep way of 
tion specified was in the case of one WE pe 









should be chosen governor a second time, 
baring held the office the preceding 


int year. Such a one might decline without 
en tm the liability of a fine, and then the compa- 
Cabo ny were to proceed to a new election, 
Cores “except they can prevail upon him by en- 
t Indif treaty.’ Governor Winthrop, in his jour- 
anderf nal, records, in 1638, ‘Mr. Kdward Wins- 
routh® low: chosen governor of Plymouth, Mr. 
+; Naf Bradford having been governor about ten 
lartiegp years, and now by importunity got off.’ 
e; Di What a wonderful contrast does all this 


ovel sent with that unprincipled scrambling 
for office, that anxiety for public honors 


eneati 
hom and emoluments, with which the country at 
1¢ im§ the present day is so rife! Who now de- 
Dayigclines the office of governor? In what 
rgs @ portion of our land does a necessity exist 
erew§ for a law similar to the above, in order to 
ndsom secure incumbents for the highest local 
ery of offices ?” 
1 ni0 3 ee 
marys Hints on Dress and Beauty. By Mrs. 
of uy FE. Oakes Smitn. New-York: Fowlers 
nepi & Wells. 

We are most decidedly in favor of non- 
th thé intervention as far as regards female attire, 


n ang as we consider it one of woman’s rights to 
enjoy the largest liberty in such matters, 
and because we have the firmest confidence 
‘in the general good sense and propriety of 
our countrywomen. If shortening the 
iy skirts will tend to shorten the dress- 
maker's bill, we see no good reason to op- 
pose the measure, provided always that 
delicacy and good taste are not outraged. 
We see no necessary connection between a 
teform in dress and the assumption of mas- 
culine prerogatives, however much the ul- 
‘traism of a few may indicate it. . We 
will, however, let Mrs. E. Oakes Smith 
speak for herself : 


“Tt is much to be regretted that women 
will ‘wear the heart upon the sleeve for 
4 daws to peck at ’—will wear the soul out- 

side of the body, to be blown upon ‘by 





roth every wind of doctrine,’ rather than be 
fcastled within, sure and steadfast, looking 
if an} from the ‘loop-holes of retreat,’ and judg- 
Ls ing for themselves. My neighbor’s way of 
a lng or acting may be very well for 

her—it is her concern, not mine; but her 


1] way of thinking or acting will not do for 
me, She eats pork and sausages—I re- 
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volt from both; what then? am I to sit in 
judgment upon her, and call her to account 
for eating pork or sausages? Again, she 
may wear a man’s hat, while I prefer a 
bonnet ; she may wear false hair to conceal 
a change in the circulations, while I think 
the gray hair preferable ; what then? shall 
we intermeddle, be impertinent, and render 
each other uncomfortable .on these 
grounds? Certainly not. It is simply a 
difference in taste, culture, or opinion; in- 
volves nothing vital to either of us, and in- 
deed concerns only ourselves individually, 
and if either of us were so sensitive to 
the opinions of the other as to change our 
habit except upon clear conviction, we must 
be irretrievably imbecile.” 


The. History of Palestine from the Patri- 
archal Age to the present time ; with in- 
troductory chapters on the Geography 
and Natural History of the Country, 
and on the Customs and Institutions of 
the Hebrews. By Joun Krrto, D. D., 
Editor of “ The Pictorial Bible,” “ Pie- 
torial History of Palestine,” ‘ Qyelo- 
peedia of Biblical Literature,” ete. With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 

An invaluable book for Sunday School 
teachers. Those entering a course of study 
for the ministry would find it a desirable 
preparative for more elaborate works. Dr. 
Kitto is admirably qualified to write such 
a book; concise, yet clear. Within a 
small compass, affording a large amount of 
information, drawn from every souree—the 
latest writers as well as the more ancient 
are laid under contribution to furnish the 
materials. We cannot do our readers a 
greater service than to. give a brief outline 
of the contents: Historical and Physical 
Geography; Agriculture and Pasturage ; 
Habits of Life; Literature, Science and 
Art; Institutions; History of Palestine. 


The Napoleon Ballads.. By Bon Gavt- 
ger. ‘The Poetical Works of Louis Na- 
poleon, now first translated into plain 
‘English. New-York: G. P. Putnam. 
A reprint of one of those numerous at- 

tacks on the French usurper, which are con- 

tinually appearing in London, it being a 
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forbidden pleasure to Gallic editors, but ap- 
parently indulged in with great gusto by 
their co-journalists of outre-manche. Bon 
Gaultier is not the man to spare an ordinary 
subject—it will therefore be readily be- 
lieved that he makes the most of so capital 
a theme as this offers. The onslaught be- 
gins in the title page, where the book is 
stated to be sold at certain places indicated 
in London and New-York, and “may be 
had of all French booksellers who have a 
weakness for Cayenne.” The cuts are not 
first-rate, but the letter-press is, and the 
poem of “ The Eagle,” a parody on Edgar 
Poe’s “ Raven,” is worth the cost of the 
volume. 


The Island Home ; or, the Young Cast- 
aways. Edited by Curistorner Ro- 
mAuNT. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 


To write such a book after Robinson 
Crusoe shows at least moral courage. It 
would be difficult to sit down and judge 
without prejudice the production of the 
most talented writer who dared to attempt 
the solitary-island-life literature of Defoe. 
If for nothing else, the Young Castaways 
are remarkable for the abundance of won- 
derful sights and scenes they encountered, 
so much so, that, although there is quite a 
vein of philosophy and natural history run- 
ning through the volume, it is as lively as 
a real story book. Our young readers 
would find it yery agreeable to swing their 
grass hammock in the woods, by the side 
of a purling brook, and skim the pages of 
the “Island Home.” 

We give, in the following, a sample of 
the style and language of the work; it is 
one of many descriptions of remarkable 
events happening to the young sailors. 
The boys are in a yawl on the wide ocean, 
and are perishing of hunger and thirst, 
having been several days at sea without 
food or drink : 


“ The first thought] that flashed through 
my mind with returning consciousness 
in the morning, was, “This is the last day 
for hope—unless relief comes to-day in 
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some shape, we must perish.’ I was 4m 
first awake, and glancing at the faces of 
companions lying about in the bottom @.,,, 
the boat, I could not help shuddering): 
They had a strange and unnatural look—#., 
miserable expression of pain and weakne 
All that was familiar and pleasant to | 
upon, had vanished from those sharpeneih 
and haggard features. Their closed gy 
seemed singularly sunken; and theirs 
ted hair, sun-burned skin, and soiled clot 
ing, added something of wildness to 
misery of their appearance, 


most 
ntire 

Sowa ds 
Bir, anc 
he dan 
amor 
“ Browne, who had slept beside me, wag, ia 
breathing hard, and started every now an, 4o 

then, as if in pain. Johnny'slumbered sithdrs 
peacefully, and breathed so gently, that filing ala 
a moment I was alarmed, and doubteos ys 
whether he was breathing at all, untilBiort d 
stooped down and watched him  closélyae ¢), 
There were still no indications of a breemje thos; 
A school of whales was visible about dytk we 
quarter of a mile to the westward, spoutdaya] . 
ing and pursuing their unwieldy sport; buByce it 
I took no interest in the sight, and leaningyyig } 
over the gunwale, commenced bathing my dis 
head and eyes with the sea-water. Whildhose. y 
thus engaged I was startled by seeing amondoy 
enormous cachelot suddenly break the Wagoat ro) 
ter within fifteen yards of the boat. It) the , 
head, which composed nearly a third of iffjaden 
entire bulk, seemed a mountain of fleshy mo 
A couple of small calves followed it, alld can 
came swimming playfully round us. Fay 9 
a minute or two, the cachelots floated qulfistaki 
etly at the surface where it had first appith ‘w 
peared, throwing a slender jet of watelhror th 
together with a sarge volume of spray ai, gyoj 
vapor into the air; then rolling over uponilien 
side, it began to lash the sea with its broa@yminoy 
and powerful tail, every stroke of whiihals y 
produced a sound like the report of a ¢alihinly » 
non, This roused the sleepers abruptlfiaming 
and just as they sprang up, and began ts 
look around in astonishment, for the calsggyes | 
of so startling a commotion, the ¢reatatie fog, 
east its misshapen head downwards, alls noy 
throwing its immense flukes high into th howe 
air, disappeared. We watched anxiousiistant 
to see where it would rise, conscious of théproy 
perils of such a neighborhood, and thaihile 

even a playful movement, a random sWe¢irongh 
of the tail while pursuing its gigantic pasporeed 
time, would be sufficient to destroy us. 4B of I 
came to the surface at about the same dis sparc 
tance as before, but on the opposite side @tion, 
the boat, throwing itself half out of tought 
water as it rose: again it commenced las 



















































he sea violently, as ifin mere wanton dis- 
lay of its terrible strength, until far 
round, the water was one wide sheet of 
yam, ‘The calves still gambolled near us, 
hasing each other about and under the 
awl, and we might easily have killed one 
them, had we not been deterred by the 
most certain consequences of arousing 
he fury of the old whale. Meantime, the 
1 e¥Bntire school seemed to be edging down 
r'Matiowards us. There was not a breath of 
cloths; and we had no means of getting out of 
Whe danger to which we should be exposed, 
among them, except by taking to the 
ars; and this, nothing short of the most 


¢, Wiressing and immediate peril could induce 
OW ans to do. But our attention was soon 
red Mithdrawn from the herd to the singular 
hat find alarming movements of the individual 


loubi us. Rushing along the surface for a 
until Bort distance, it threw itself several times 
closélydai¢ clear of the water, turning after each 
bread these leaps, as abruptly as its unwieldy 
bout Aulk would permit, and running a tilt with 
 Spollinnal violence in the opposite direction. 
rt; DWWnce it passed so near us that I think I 
Jeanitgoyld have touched it with an oar, and we 
Ing Mw distinctly its small dull eye, and the 
Whi oso, wrinkled folds of skin, about its tre- 
endous jaws. For a minute afterwards, the 
the Witoat rolled dangerously in the swell caused 
at. Illy the swift passage of so vast an object. 
d of itfuddenly, after one of these abrupt turns, 
f fests monster headed directly towards us, 
it, alfhd came rushing onward with fearful velo- 
8. 2Ghy, either not noticing us at all, or else 
ed qui aking the boat for some sea-creature, 
first apfith which it designed to measure its 
f watétrength, ‘There was no time for any effort 
ray 44 avoid the danger; and even had there 
upon Men, we were too much paralysed by its 
ts broafhminence, to make such an effort. ‘The 
f whtBhale was scarcely twelve yards off—cer- 
f a Cilinly not twenty. Behind it stretched a 
bruptifaming wake, straight as an arrow. Its 
begal st, mountainous head ploughed up the 
he calstaves like a ship’s cutwater, piling high 
create foam and spray before it. ‘To miss us 
rds, ats now a sheer impossibility, and no earth. 
into tM power could arrest the creature’s career. 
uxtouspstant destruction appeared inevitable. 
s of threw dizzy, and my head began to swim. 
nd. thifhile. the thought flashed confusedly 
m sweMrongh my mind, that infinite wisdom had 


eing 







atic 7 mreed that we must die, and this man- 
} Us.“ of perishing had been chosen in mercy, 


ame CIA spare us the prolonged horrors of star- 
e side @tion, What a multitude - of: incoherent 
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my mind in that moment of time! A 
thousand little incidents of my past life, 
disconnected and trivial—a shadowy throng 
of familar scenes and faces surged uj be- 
fore me vividly, as objects revealed for an 
instant by the glare of the lightning, in 
the gloom of a stormy night. Closing m 
eyes, I silently commended my soul +0 Cod 
and was endeavoring to compose myself for 
the dreadful event, when Morton sprang to 
his feet, and called hurriedly upon us.to 
shout together. All seemed to catch his 
intention at once, and to perceive in it a 
gleam of hope ; and standing up, we raised 
our voices in a hoarse cry, that sounded 
strange and startling even to ourselves. 
Instantly, as it seemed, the whale dived 
almost perpendicularly downwards, but so 
great was its momentum, that its fluked 
tail cut the air within an oar’s length of 
the boat as it disappeared. 

“Whether the shout we had uttered 
caused the sudden plunge to which we owed 
our preservation. it is impossible to decide. 
Notwithstanding its bulk and power, the 
cachelotis said to be a timid creature, ex- 
cept when injured or enraged, and great 
caution has to be exercised by whalers in 
approaching them. Suddenly recollecting 
this, the thought of undertaking to scare 
the formidable monster had suggested 
itself to Morton, and he had acted upon it 
in sheer desperation, impelled by the same 
instinct that causes a drowning man to 
catch even at a straw. 


A Tour up the Rhine--Parts 1 and 2. 

By Tuomas Hoop. 

A Book in a Corner. By Luton Hunt. 

The above form the May issue of Put- 
nam’s Semi-Monthly Library. The“ Tour 
up the Rhine” is well known. Poor Tom 
Hood is in his glory, and we hope shortly 
to see all the works of this gifted and ver- 
satile writer re-published in’a separate form. 
We are sure the speculation would be ‘a 
profitable one, as Hood’s productions deserve 
a popularity equal to that of Dickens or 
Bulwer. 

“A Book in a Corner, sy Leigh Hunt,” 
says the title-page of the companion yol- 
ume. We have no fault to find with the 
work itself, it being a very pleasing compi- 





t Hi M@oughts and recollections crowded uport 
ced las! 





lution from the gems of other writers, but’ 
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a day-laborer at the Crystal Palace has as 
much claim to being the architect of that 
fairy structure as Leigh Hunt to claim the 
authorship of the “Book in a Corner,” for 
the public certainly is led to expect by the 
title that it is from his pen, whenin reality it 
is only edited by him. We are surprised that 
a man of so great talents should have ever 
let himself down to such a mere bok-mak- 
ing affair as this, but were quite unprepared 
for his allowing such a public deception to 
go forth under his name. As we said be- 
fore the book is a pleasing companion for a 
dull half-hour, as the following extract will 
show; but we must beg the reader to re- 
member that the author of it is Mrs. Inch- 
bald, and to her alone is the merits of its 
composition due. 


Although scenes such as are narrated there- 
in may never occur here, we doubt not that 
many a libertine, could he see, in maturer 
years, the sad havoc he has caused in what 
once was fair and beautiful—could he view 
the broken ‘wreck of one who had too con- 
fidingly trusted in him—would be harrowed 
by deep, keen, soul-corroding REMORSE, un- 
less, as is too often the case, he is past feel- 
ing :— 

The day at length is come on which Ag- 
nes shall have a sight of her beloved Wil- 
liam! She who has watched for hours near 
his door, to procure a glimpse of him going 
out or returning home; who has walked 
miles to see his chariot pass; she now will 
behold him, and he will see her, by com- 
mand of the laws of his country.. Those 
laws, which will deal with rigor towards 
her, are in this one instance still indulgent. 

The time of the assizes at the county 
town in which she is imprisoned, is arrived 
—the prisoners are demanded at the shire- 
hall—the jail doors are opened—they go in 
sad procession. The trumpet sounds—it 
speaks the arrival of the judge—and that 
judge is William. 

The day previous to her trial, Agnes 
had read, in the printed calendar of the 
prisoners, his name as the learned judge 
before whom she was to appear. For a 
moment she forgot her perilous state in the 
excess of joy which the still unconquerable 
love she bore to him permitted her to taste, 
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even on the brink of the grave! After , ght, ¢ 
flection made her check these worldly trangiess: nc 


ports, as unfit for the present solemn oo Whe 
sion. But, alas! to her, earth and WilliamBrosect 
were so closely united, that, till she forsoolfddress 
the one, she could never cease to “WwW 


without the contending passions of-hoped§ It w 
fear, of love, of shame, and of despair, gifound ° 
the other. “bh, « 
Now fear took place of her first immodéfhost. cl 
rate joy; she feared that, although mudifuch a 
changed in person since he had seen | 
and her real name now added to manya 
alias—yet she feared that some well-kne 
glance of the eye, turn of the action, ora 
cent of speech, might recall her to his 
membrance; and at that idea, shame ove 
came all her other sensations—for still sh 
retained pride, in respect to his opinion, 
wish him not to know Agnes was’ th 
wretch she felt she was! Once a raya 
hope beamed on her, that if he knew her= 
if he recognised her—he might possibly} 
friend her cause ; and life, bestowed throug 
William’s friendship, seemed a precious ¢ 
ject! But, again, that rigorous honor 
had often heard him boast, that firmness toeen a\ 
his word, of which she had fatal experiensjf Stun 
taught her to know he would not, for anp¥ell-kn 
improper compassion, any unmanly wealkgke o 
ness, forfeit his oath of impartial justice, fpemed 
In meditations such as these she passéig Agai 
the sleepless night. e8e a 
When in the morning she was broug 
to the bar, and her guilty hand held up & 
fore the righteous judgment-seat of Wi 
liam, imagination could not form t# 
figures, or two situations more incompall 
tble with the existence of former familiatily 
than the judge and the culprit; and ye 
these very persons had passed together tt 
most blissful moments that either ever 
ed! Those hours of tender dalliance 
now present to her mind—his thougi 
were more nobly employed in his’ hig 
office ; nor could the haggard face, hold 
eye, desponding countenance, and meagty 
person of the poor prisoner, once call toll 
memory, though her name was uittere 
among a list of others which she had # 
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sumed, his former youthful, lovely Agnes! ms 
ey)» Or 
paract 


She heard herself arraigned, with 
bling limbs and downcast looks, and mal 
witnesses had appeared against her, bet 





§ 





she ventured to lift her eyes up to her a rm 
ful judge ; she then gave one fearful glane ‘ a 
and discovered William, unpitying but by $8 
loved William, in every feature! It was oa he 


face she had been used to look on with 4 
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tet Echt, and a kind of absent smile of glad- 
{raniiess now beamed on her poor wan visage. 
| 00 When every witness on the part of the 
FilliahiBrosecutor had been examined, the judge 
otsodkmddressed himself to her : 
“ What defence have you to make ?” 
It was William spoke to Agnes! The 
ound was sweet; the voice was mild, was 
‘Ppft, compassionate, encouraging. It al- 
wmddefmost. charmed her to a love of life! Not 
mudifuch a voice as when William last addressed 
en heter; when he left her disgraced and 
any alguined, vowing never to see or speak to her 
ki ownmore. 
,ora@§ She would have hung upon the present 
his reford for ever. She did not call to mind 
e overnat this gentleness was the effect of prac- 
till shefiee, the art of his occupation; which, at 
lion, togmes, is butt a copy, by the unfeeling, of the 
is" thaifenevolent brethren of the bench. In the 
ray dgresent judge, tenderness was not designed 
r hermpr the consolation of the culprit, but, for the 
ibly begpprobation of the auditors. 
There were no spectators, Agnes, by 
ous obour side when last he parted from you ;— 
1or shes there had, the awful William would have 
ness togeen awed to marks of pity. 
erienaf Stunned. with the enchantment of that 
for anyyell-known tongue directed to her, she stood 
y weakefke one just petrified—all vital power 
ice, pemed suspended. ; 
passé Again he put the question, and with 
Bese additional sentences, tenderly and em- 
proughigh jeally delivered :—* Recollect yourself’; 
| a DemeVe you no witnesses? no proof on your 
.) W ie nall $ 
m twig A dead silence followed these questions. 
ompaiig Hes then mildly but forcibly added— 
ity) What have you to say ?” 
nd yet Here a flood of tears burst from her eyes, 
ther thifhich she fixed earnestly upon him, as if 
ver tasbpeading for mercy, while she faintly articu- 
ice wer : 
hought “Nothing, my lord.” 
is high After a short pause, he asked her in the 
, hollow’me forcible but. benevolent tone, 
meagre “Have you no one to speak to your char- 
11 to hispter ?” 
uttered] The prisoner answered, 
had asf “No.” 
Agnes] A second gush of tears followed this re- 
dh tremp fr she called to mind by whom her 
anyetacter had first been blasted 
afort| “4° Summed up the evidence, and every 
or ange he was obliged to press hard upon the 
1 glaned oofs against her, she shrunk, and seemed 
os Beer with the deadly blow—writhed 
it wie det the weight of his minute justice, more 
with deg” ftom the prospect of a shameful death. 
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The jury consulted but a few minutes, the 
verdict was—* Guilty.” 

She heard it with composure. 

But when William placed the fatal vel- 
vet on his head, and-rose to pronounce the 
fatal sentence, she started with a kind of 
convulsive motion, retreated a step or two 
back, and lifting up her hands, with a 
scream exclaimed, 

“Oh, not from you !” 

The piercing shriek which accompanied 
these words, prevented their being heard 
by part of the audience; and those who 
heard them thought little of their meaning, 
more than that they expressed her fear of 
dying. 

Serene and dignified, as if no such ex- 
clamation had been uttered, William de- 
livered the final speech, ending with “ Dead, 
dead, dead.” 

She fainted as he closed the,period, and 
was carried back to prison in a swoon; 
while he adjourned the court to go to 
dinner. 

If, unaffected by the scene he had wit- 
nessed, William sat down to dinner with an 
appetite, let not the reader conceive that 
the most distant suspicion had struck his 
mind of his ever having seen, much less 
familiarly known, the poor offender whom 
he liad just condemned. Still this forget- 
fulness did not proceed from the want of 
memory for Agnes. In every peevish or 
heavy hour passed with his wife, he was 
sure to think of her; yet it was self-love, 
rather than love of her, that gave rise to 
these thoughts. He felt the lack of female 
sympathy and tenderness to soften the 
fatigue of studious labor, to soothe a sullen, 
a morose disposition—he felt he wanted 
comfort for himself, but never once consi- 
dered what were the wants of Agnes. 

In the chagrin of a childless home he 
sometimes thought, too, even on the child 
that Agnes bore him; but whether it were 
male or female, whether a beggar in the 
streets or dead, various and important public 
occupation forbade him to inquire. Yet the 

r, the widow, and the orphan frequently 
shared William’s ostentatious bounty. He 
was the president of many excellent chari- 
ties, gave largely, and sometimes instituted 
benevolent societies for the unhappy; for 
he delighted to load the poor with obliga- 
tion, and the rich with praise. , 

There are persons like him who love to 
do everything good but that which their 
immediate duty requires. There are ser- 
vants that will serve every one more cheer- 
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fully than their masters; there are men 
who will distribute money liberally to. all 
except their creditors; and there are wives 
who will love all mankind better than their 
own husbands. Duty is a familiar word 
which has little effect upon an ordinary 
mind; and as ordinary minds make a vast 
majority, we have acts of generosity, self- 
denial, and honesty, where smaller pains 
would constitute greater virtues. Had Wil- 
liam followed the common dictates of chari- 
ty, had he adopted private pity instead of 
public munificence, had he cast an eye at 
home before he sought abroad for objects of 
compassion, Agnes had been preserved from 
an ignominious death, and he had been pre- 
served from— remorse, the tortures of 
which he for the first time proved on read- 
ing a rinted sheet of paper, accidentally 
thrown m his way a few days after he had 
left the town *in which he had condemned 
her to die. 
“March 10, 179-. 

“The last dying words, speech, and con- 
fession, birth, parentage, and education, life, 
character, and behaviour, of Agnes Prim- 
rose, who was executed this morning be- 
tween the hours of ten and twelve, pursuant 
to the sentence passed upon her by the 
’ Honorable Justice Norwine. 

“ Aones Primrose was born of honest 
parents, in the village of Anfield, in the 
county of -——” (William started at the 
name of the village and county); “but 
being led astray by the arts and flattery of 
seducing man, she fell from the paths of 
virtue, and took to bad company, which in- 
stilled into her young heart all their evil 





ways, and at length brought her to this un-| 


timely end. So she hopes her death will 
be a warning to all young persons of her 
own sex how they listen to the praises and 
courtship of young men, especially of those 
who are their betters; for they only court 
to deceive. But the said Agnes freely for- 
* gives all persons who have done her injury 
or given her sorrow, from the young man 
who first won her heart, to the jury who 
found her guilty, and the judge who con- 
demned her to death. 

“ And she acknowledges the justice of her 
sentence, not only in respect of her crime for 
which she suffers, but inregard to many other 
heinous sins of which she has been guilty, 
more especially that of once attempting to 
commit murd¢r upon her own helpless child ; 
for which guilt she now considers the ven- 
geance of God has overtaken her, to which 
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ace and charity with all the world, pr 
ing the Lord to have mercy on her partin 
soul.” 






POSTSCRIPT TO THE CONFESSION. 

“So great was this unhappy woman; 
terror of death and the awful judgment 
which was to follow, that when *senteng 
was pronounced upon her she fell into ; 
swoon, from that into convulsions, from 
which she never entirely recovered, but wa 
delirious to the time of her execution, er 
cept that short interval in which she mack 
her confession to the clergyman who at 
tended her. She has left one child, ; 
youth almost sixteen, who has never for 
saken his mother during all the time of her 
imprisonment, but waited on her with tre 
filial duty ; and no sooner was her final sen 
tence passed than he began to droop, and 
now lies dangerously ill near the prison ftom 
which she is released hy death. Daring 
the loss of her senses, the said Agnes Prim- 
rose raved continually of her child} and, 
asking for pen, ink, and paper, wrote a 
incoherent petition to the judge, recom 
mending the youth to his protection and 
mercy. But notwithstanding this insanity, 
she behaved with composure and resigns. 
tion when the fatal morning arrived it 
which she was to be launched into eternity. 
She prayed devoutly during the last how 
and seemed to have her whole mind fixe 
on the world to which she was going. 
crowd of spectators followed her to the fat 
spot, most of whom returned weeping 
the recollection of the fervency with whid 
she prayed, and the impression ‘which. he 
dreadful state seemed to make upon her.” 

* * * * 


























No sooner had the name of “ Anfielt 
struck William, than a thousand reflection 
and remembrances flashed on his*mind t 
give him full conviction who it was he hai 
judged and sentenced. He recollected th 
sad remains of Agnes, such as he once ha 
known her; and now he wondered how his 
thoughts could have been absent from a 
object so pitiable, so worthy of his atten 
tion, as not to give him even suspicion wht 
she was, either from her name or from he 
person, during the whole trial. 

But wonder, astonishment, horror, al 
every other sensation was absorbed by 
remorse. It wounded, it stabbed, it ret 
his hard heart as it would do a tender ont 
it havocked on his firm inflexible mind #% 
would on a weak and pliant brain! Sp 
of Agnes! look down, and behold all yo! 
























she is patiently resigned, and departs in 





wrohgs revenged! William feels—remo 
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GEORGE HARMON. 


GEORGE HARMON. 


BY IODINE. 


« Yes,” soliloquised George Harmon, “I 
must have money. If he will not allow me 
a higher salary, I will make him suffer for 
it.” 

George was a clerk in the store of Mr. 
Hale. A conversation had just taken place 
between George and his employer, relative 
to an increase of his salary, and had result- 
ed in a refusal to enlarge his compensation. 
“Tt was hard times,” Mr. Hale remarked, 
“and he really could not afford it.” George’s 
salary had always been sufficient to meet 
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his demands, but he was to be married 
soon, and he needed funds to defray his 
wedding expenses. 

George, we regret to say, was somewhat 
addicted to the wine-cup, and was under its 
influence when he made the above threat. 
He was not fairly intoxicated, but was rather 
feverish and excited. A companion entered. 

“Why, George,” said he, “what is the 
matter? You look desperate—what is to 
pay? ” 

“Everything to be paid, and nothing to 
pay with.” 

’ “Come, come, you must look on the 
bright side of the picture.” 

“No moralising, Joe—I must have mo- 
ney.” 

“Tnvent a patent pill, or a rotary churn.” 

“Pshaw! don’t tantalise me.” 

“Has Mr. Hale reduced your salary ?” 

“No—don’t talk to me now!” 

George now tried to think of a plan 
whereby to obtain the requisite funds, and 
‘he lay awake the greater part of that night, 
in contriving a scheme to defraud his em- 
ployer, 

As he went to the store next morning, 
he called at the Post-Office, to get his em- 
Ployer’s letters and papers, as was his cus- 
tom. One letter was heavily and carefully 
enveloped, and George knew it contained 
money. 

“Aha!” he said to himself, “here is 
what I want.” 
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Turning off into an obscure street, he 
opened the package. It contained one 
thousand dollars, which George transferred 
to his pocket-book. 

A letter from his father, which he had 
not before observed, was now read. It was 
full of solicitude for his welfare. It warned 
him to shun all vice, and to walk in the 
paths of virtue and piety. It said:— 
“Every morning, at eight o’clock, we as- 
semble round the family altar, and always 
remember you, my dear son!” 

Just then he heard a clock strike eight. 
A strange feeling passed over him. The 
struggle commenced between conscience 
and vice, and we are sorry to say that the 
latter prevailed. 

“Did the money from Baltimore come 
this morning?” inquired Mr. Hale, as 
George entered the store. 

“No, sir,” was the reply. 

“Oh, dear, what shall I do? It was 
promised to-day, at the latest, and I wanted 
that thousand to pay a note.” 

“T have a friend,” said George, “from 
whom I can borrow five hundred dollars for 
you, if you wish it.” 

“Do so, if you please,” said Mr. Hale. 

George left the store, and soon returned 
with half the money he had abstracted, 
thus, somewhat easing his conscience. 

“ Here it is,” said he. 

“ A thousand thanks,” said Mr. Hale. 

The next day came, but $500 was still 
wanted, and could not be obtained. The 
note was protested. Creditors became 
alarmed. 

“T suspected it,” said one. 

“ And just laid in a new stock, too,” said 
another. 

The first step down hill had been taken, 
and it was with difficulty that Mf. Hale re- 
gained his former position. 

* * * ws. 

Mr. Hale wrote to the Baltimore Post- 
master, and the next day brought him his 
letters, one from the person from whom he 
had expected the remittance, and one from 


* * 
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the Postmaster. From these he learned that 
the letter had been mailed a few days pre- 
vious. Mr. Hale went to the Postmaster 
in his own city, and laid the matter before 
him: 

“There is some foul play here,” said he. 

“Let me look at the mail-bills,” said the 
official. 

He found, on reference, that the letter 
had reached his office, but none of the 
clerks knew what had become of it. The 
impression was, that it had been placed in 
the wrong box. The news spread through 
the city, and many remarks not very flatter- 
ing to the Postmaster, were occasioned. 


During these scenes of anxiety, George 
was married, and made a bridal tour to the 
Falls. The first emotions of fancied bliss 
destroyed the bitter remembrance of his 
wicked deed, but conscience only invigora- 
ted herself by this silence and suspension, 
and now tortured him the more as he was 
returning to the city. A gloom came over 
his spirits, and his pleasure was changed 
into pain. 

When within fifty miles of home, while 
stopping at L——, he enclosed $250 more 





of the stolen funds in a letter, and directed. 


it, in a disguised hand, to Mr. Hale. This 
letter he handed to a boy, and gave him a 
dollar to carry it to a Post-Office about 
eight miles distant. | 

The next day George returned to the 
store, and found that Mr. Hale had received 
$250 of the stolen money. 

“Why,” said the astonished merchant, 
“its from C , too, and not a word of 
explanation. 1 wish I knew that writing.” 





The intelligence soon spread through the 
city, and it was now fully believed that 
through ¢arelessness it had been put into 
another person’s letter-box. 

A plan for detection was formed, and 
they determined to closely watch all letters, 
and, if possible, discover the writer. At 
length a letter arrived, the direction of which 
very much resembled the one addressed to 
Mr. Hale. A warrant was issued, and the 
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writer arrested and brought to the city 
They also brought with them a boy, who 
stated that a gentleman had given him a dol 
lar to take a letter to the C Post-Office 
and that the letter was addressed to M 
Hale. He had given the police a full de 
scription of his person, &ec., and they wer 
going to make search for him. 

George heard of these facts, and hastened 
home, telling his wife that he must fiy, 
She urged an explanation, but after a hu: 
ried embrace he left her and fled—no on 


knew whither. 
* * * * * 





* * * 

Tt was fifteen years after the sudden and 
yet unexplained separation, that Mrs. Har 
mon removed to the far west, to live with 
her uncle. Here she became acquainted 
with a Mr. Day. He was a man of about 
thirty-five or forty years, and it was strange 
that one who had such an apparent distaste 
for society, should linger in her presence a 
he did. He was much respected, and Mn. 
Harmon, who believed her former husband) 
dead, reciprocated his feelings. She yielded 
her hand to Mr. Day, and became hi 
wife. 

One evening Mr. Day called her asid 
and intimated to her.that he had a secre 
to disclose to her. Showing her a ring, h 
said : 

“Do you know this ?” 

She turned pale, and fainted on his bo- 
som. It was one she had given to her for 
mer husband. When she recovered she 
asked, 

“Where did you get it?” 

“You gave it to me fifteen years ago,’ 
said he. 

“ Merciful Heaven !” she exclaimed, “ you 
are, not 

“T am George Harmon,” he replied. 

* No, he is dead !” 

“He lives, a better man, and once mort 
your husband !” 











As soon as circumstances would admit, 
he told her his history. He had changed 
his name, had written to her that he wa 
almost dead, and did not expect to recové 
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and had finally settled in the West, and had 
accumulated a fortune. 

“Has Mr. Hale been remunerated ?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, and here is the receipt, and his 
forgiveness.” 

Succeeding days were days of blessed- 
ness. George’s early fall was often remem- 
bered, and George always loathed the wine- 
cup as the tempter. 

Young men, you cannot fail to see the 
moral!—May Heaven teach you to apply 
it! 








THE STEPMOTHER. 


We 1, I will try and love her, then, 
But do not ask me yet ; 

You know my own dear dead mamma 
I never must forget! 


Don’t you remember, dear papa, 
The night before she died 

You carried me into her room ? 
How bitterly I cried ! 


Her thin white fingers on my head 
So earnestly she laid, 

And her sunk eyes gleamed fearfully, 
I felt almost afraid. 


You lifted me upon the bed 
To kiss her pale cold cheek ; 

And something rattled in her throat, 
1 scarce could hear her speak :— 


But she did whisper—* When I’m gone 
Forever from your sight, 

And others have forgotten me, 
Don’t you forget me quite !”” 


And often in my dreams I feel 
Her hand upon my head, 

And see her sunken eyes as plain 
As if she were not dead. 


I hear her feeble, well-known voice, 
Amidst the silent night, 

Repeat her dying words again— 
“ Don’t you forget me quite !” 

It sometimes wakes me, and I think 
I'll run into her room ; 

And then I weep to recollect 
She’s sleeping in the tomb. 


THE STEPMOTHER. 
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I miss her in our garden walks — 
At morn and evening prayer— 

At church—at play—at home—abroad— 
I miss her everywhere ; 


But most of all I miss her when 
The pleasant daylight’s fled, 

And strangers draw the curtains round 
My lonely little bed ! 


For no one comes to kiss me now, 

Nor bid poor Anne—‘ Good night !”” 
Nor hear me say my pretty hymn ; 

I shall forget it quite! 


They tell me ¢his mamma is rich, 
And beautiful, and fine ; 

But will she love you, dear papa, 
More tenderly than mine? 


And will she, when the fever comes, 
With its bewildering pein, 

Watch night by night your restless couch, 
Till you are well again ? 


When first she sung your fav’rite song, 
“Come to the Sunset Tree,” 

Which my poor mother used to sing, 
With me upon her knee— 


I saw you turn your head away ; 
I saw your eyes were wet ; 
Midst all your glittering company, 
You do not quite forget ! 


But must you never wear again 
The ring poor mother gave ? 

Will it be long before the grass 
Is green upon her grave ? 


He turned him from that gentle child, 
His eyes with tears were dim, 

At thought of the undying love 
Her mother bore to him ! 


He met his gay, his beauteous bride, 
With spirits low and weak, 

And missed the kind, consoling words 
The dead was wont to speak. 





Long years rolled on ; but hope’s gay flowers 
Blossomed for him in vain ; 

The freshness of life's morning hours 
Never returned again ! 


Home Arrecrioy.—‘* To love the little 
latoon we belong to in society is the germ 
of all public affections.” True, most true! 
The innocent associations of childhood, the 
kind mother who taught us the first accents 
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of prayer, and watched with anxious face 
over our slumbers, the ground on which our 
little feet first trod, the pew in which we 
first sat during public worship, the school in 
which our first rudiments were taught, the 
torn Virgil, the dog-eared Horace, friends 
and companions of our young days, authors 
who first told us the history of our country, 
the songs which first made our hearts throb 
with noble and generous emotions, the bury- 
ing place of our fathers, the cradles of our 
children, are surely the objects which nature 
tells us to love. Philanthropy, like charity, 
must begin at home. From this centre our 
sympathies may extend in an ever-widening 
circle. 





AMERICAN SHIPS. 


Tue subject placed on the list for considera- 
tion has been suggested by the assertion, 
which, within a year or two, has been so 
often repeated, that our transatlantic bre- 
thren are building better ships than ourselves; 
that, in short, Brother Jonathan is going 
ahead, while John Bull is comfortably doz- 
ing in his arm-chair, and that, if he do not 
awake speedily, and take a sound survey of 
his true position, he may soon find himself 
hopelessly astern. Two questions of a prac- 
tical nature arise out of this alarming asser- 
tion: 1st. Whether the Americans are 
really in any respect superior to the English 
in nautical matters. 2d. Whether, in 
order to equal them, we are to be condemn- 
ed to descend into mere imitators, or whe- 
ther we have independent ground from 
which we can start with certainty and 
originality on a new career of improvement 
in naval architecture. In the outset, I beg 
permission to say that I am not one of those 
who shut their ears to the praises of our 
young and enterprising brethren over the 
water, or view their rapid advancement with 
jealousy. I beg to express my perfect 
belief in the accounts we have heard of 
their wonderful achievements in rapid river 
steam navigation. I am satisfied, as a mat- 
ter of fact, that twenty-one, twenty-two, and 
twenty-three miles an hour have been _per- 
formed, not once, but often, by their river 
steamboats. To that we cannot in this coun- 
try offer any parallel. 

The next point in which they had beaten 
us was in the construction of the beautiful 
packet-ships which carried on the passenger 
trade between Liverpool and America, before 
the era of ocean,steamers. These were the 


finest ships in the world, and they were 
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mainly owned and sailed by Americans, 
The next point at which we have come into 
competition with the Americans, has been 
lately in ocean steam navigation. Threg 
years ago they began. They were immea- 
surably behind us at starting; they are al- 
ready nearly equal tous. Their transatlantic 
steam packets equal ours in size, power, and 
speed; in regularity they are still inferior, 
If they continue to advance at their 
present rate of improvement, they will very 
soon outstrip us. Next I come to the trade 
which has long been peculiarly our own, 
the China trade. The clipper-ships which 
they have recently sent home to this coun- 
try have astonished the fine ships of our 
own Smiths and Greens. Our best. ship- 
owners are now trembling for their trade 
and reputation. Finally, it is true that the 
Americans haye sent over to England a 
yacht called the America, which has found 
on this side of the Atlantic no match; 
and we only escape the disgrace of her 
having returned to America, without any 
of us having had the courage to accept her 
defiance, through the chivalry of one gen- 
tleman, who accepted the challenge with a 
yacht half the size, on this principle, so 
worthy of John Bull, “that the Yankee, 
although he might say that he had beaten 
us, should not be able to say that we had 
all run away.” Such, then, <‘ present, is 
our actual position in the matter of ships, 
yachts, and steam navigation; a position 
highly creditable to the Americans, and 
which deserves our own very serious con- 
sideration. 

I propose to examine a little into the 
physical causes of the naval success of the 
Americans, but before doing so permit me 
to point out a moral one, which, later in the 
evening, you will also find to lie at the bot- 
tom of the physical causes. It is this; 
John Bull has a prejudice against novelty ; 
Brother Jonathan has a prejudice equaliy 
strong in favor of it. We adhere to tradi- 
tion in trade, manners, customs, professions, 
humors; Jonathan despises it. I don’t say 
he is right and we are wrong, but this dif 
ference becomes very important when a race 
of competition is to be run ‘These pre- 
liminary remarks find immediate applica- 
tion in the causes which have led to our 
oss of character on the sea. The Ameri- 
cans, constantly on the alert, have carried 
out and applied every new discovery to the 
advancement of navigation; while with the 
English, naval construction and — 
is exactly that branch of practice in whic 
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science has not only been disregarded, but 
js altogether despised and set aside. The 
American ships show what can be done by 
modern science unflinchingly put in prac- 
tice; the English [show what can be done 
in spite of science and in defiance of its 
rinciples. 

It appeared, from the comparison which 
was instituted between the construction of 
American and English vessels, that the 
American ship-builders have gained over 
the English chiefly by the ready abandon- 
ment of old systems of routine, and the 
adoption of the true principles of science 
and the most modern discoveries. ‘They 
have changed their fashion of steamers and 
ships to meet new circumstances as they 
arose. For river steamers they at once 
abandoned all the known seagoing forms, 
and created an absolutely new form and 
general arrangement both of ship and ma- 
chinery. We, on the other hand, subject to 
the prejudices of a class, invariably attempt- 
ed to make a river steamer as nearly as pos- 
sible resemble a seagoing ship propelled by 
sails, We were even for a long time so 
much ashamed of our paddle-wheels that 
we adopted all sorts of inconvenient forms 
and inapt artifices to conceal them, as if it 
were a high achievement to make a steam- 
vessel be mistaken for a sailing-vessel. The 
fine sharp bows which the wave principle 
has brought to our knowledge, have been 
adopted in this country with the greatest 
reluctance; and those who adopt them are 
often unwilling to allow that they are wave 
bows, and would fain assert that “ they al- 
ways built them so,” were it not that the 
ships’ lines are able to speak for themselves. 
The Americans, however, adopted the wave 
bow without reluctance, and avowed it with 
pleasure the moment they found it give 
them economy and speed. 

In like manner, the Americans, having 
found the wave bow or hollow bow good 
for steamers, were quite ready to believe 
that it might be equally good for sailing 
vessels. We, on the other hand, have kept 
on, asserting that, though we could not de- 
ny its efficacy for steamers, it would never 
do for vessels that were meant to carry sail. 
The Americans, on the contrary, immedi- 
ately tried it on their pilot-boats, and, find- 
Ing it sueceeded there, avowed at once, in 
their latest treatise on naval architecture, the 
complete success of the principle ; not even 
disclaiming its British origin. To prove 
to ourselves our insensibility to its advan- 
tages, they built the America, carried out 
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the wave principle to the utmost, and, de- 
spising the prejudices and antiquated regu- 
lations of our clubs, came over and beat us, 
The diagrams and models which were 
exhibited showed the water-line of the 
America to coincide precisely with the theo- 
retical wave line. In one other point the 
Americans had shown their implicit faith 
in science, and their disregard of preju- 
dice. Theory says, and has always said, 
“ Sails should sit flat as boards.” We have 
said, “They should be cut so as to hang 
in graceful waves. It has always been so; 
we have always done it.” The Americans 
believed in principle, and with flat sails 
went one point nearer to the wind, leav- 
ing prejudice and picturesque sails far to 
leeward. In other points, the Americans 
beat us by the use of science. They use 
all the refinements of science in their rig- 
ging and tackle; they, it is true, have to 
employ better educated and more intelli- 
gent men; they do so; and, by employ 
ing a smaller number of hands, beat us in 


efficiency as well as in economy. 
{London Atheneum. 


THE JAPANESE EXPEDITION. 


The empire of Japan has long remained 
a sealed book to the various nations of the 
civilised world. The rulers of that rich and 
populous country have for a long period 
continued to act on maxiins of exclusive- 
ness so complete as to put even the poli- 
cy of the Court of Pekin to shame. There 
is but one European people—the Dutch— 
with whom they have consented to hold 
the most modified intercourse ; and that in- 
tercourse has been limited to the admis- 
sion of two ships annually from Batavia 
into the port of Nangasaki. The value of 
both cargoes is said to amount to about 
three hundred thousand dollars. We have 
lying before us an account current of the 
Dutch consignments and returas for a par- 
ticular year. We find the imports into Ja- 
pan consist of sugar, tin, cotton thread, 
black pepper, cloves, seed cloves, lead, — 
wood, Patna chintz, cloths, woollens, camlets, 
and a few minor articles of the like descri 
tion. The return cargo is in the main 
made up of copper and camphor. In for- 
mer days Japanese exports included tim- 
ber, wheat, rice, cotton, silk, ambergris, &c. 
Nor has the rigid policy of exclusion been 
applied only to the nations of the western 
world. Al! eastern peoples, with the single 
exception of the Chinese, have been = 
under the ban of the Japanese empire. Ten 
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Chinese junks are annually admitted into 
the port of Nangasaki, as a set-off against 
the two Dutch ships from Batavia. But 
for these trifling exceptions, as far as the 
rest of the world is concerned, the empire 
of Japan might as well have no existence. 
It is a fair question how far any tribe or 
race of human beings possesses the right 
of excluding the rest of mankind from all 
participation in the benefits to be derived 
from an extensive and beautiful region. 
That it abounds with mineral and vegeta- 
ble productions, and is admirably adapted 
for carrying on commercial intercourse with 
advantage to the inhabitants and profit to 
the rest of mankind, may not affect the 
properties of the problem, but at least it 
quickens our desire for a solution. Is this 
right of exclusion founded on reason or on 
force? If on reason, we should be curi- 
ous to see the arguments by which it can 
be maintained. If the right of exclusion 
is simply the right of force, why, let those 
who appeal to such a principle be prepared 
at all times to make it good. They may 
feel well assured that, some time or other, 
their pretensions will be put to the test. In 
any case, they can lay little claim to sym- 
pathy. ‘They have by their own acts put 
themselves out of the pale of the great 
brotherhood of nations. They have re- 
fused all aid to others; how can they ask 
it for themselves ? 

The Tartar dynasty had long contrived 
to exclude the world from any but the most 
humiliating intercourse with China. That 
pretension has been set at rest forever by 
the operations of the British forces. Now 
it would seem the term of civilised exclusion 
from Japan is at hand, although, happily, 
we are not in this instnnce to be the execu- 
tioners. The expedition is to be under- 
taken by the United States. If carried out 
in a spirit of humanity and sound policy, 
without unnecessary waste of life, and un- 
der the full impression that the agents of 
the government, and not the great mass of 
the population, are in fault, Commodore 
Perry will be backed with the sympathies 
of all European nations. That our friends 
on the other side of the Atlantic are in 
good earnest, sufficiently appears by an an- 
nouncement which will be found in another 
portion of our columns this day. The en- 
terprise is undertaken by the Government 
at Washington, and one of the best officers 
on the navy list of the United States has 
been appointed to the command. ‘The 
squadron will consist of the Susquehannah 
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steam frigate, which is now cruising in th 
eastern waters, and of the steam frigate 
Mississippi and Princeton ; a frigate, asl 
of-war, and a store ship. It is stated that 
the greatest efforts are being made in thy 
New York navy-yard to get the expedition 
ready for instant service ; indeed, by a com 
parison of dates, it is probable that Com 
modore Perry may have left New York al. 
ready with his squadron for the seas of Ja 
pan. The force to be employed is amply 
sufficient for the purpose. The officers in- 
trusted with the command can have littk 
difficulty in dictating their own terms, both 
at Nangasaki and Jeddo, with such a pow 
er at their disposal. An expedition against 
Japan is a much simpler affairthan our own 
operations in China. We are not, indeed, 
sufficiently aware of the internal politics of 
the country to know whether or not the 
Emperor of Japan has as much dread from 
his own subjects, in case of reverses, as h 

celestial cousin at Pekin. The Japanese 
are undoubtedly a more military nation than 
the Chinamen ; but it is not likely they can 
offer any effective resistance against. the 
howitzers and rocket-tubes of the United 
States’ squadron. Above all, the operations 
can be mainly conducted without quitting 
the seacoast. The surveys of the Nan- 
gasaki waters have been very carefully made, 
The United States whaling ships are inti- 
mately acquainted with the navigation along 
the eastern shore of Japan, and so through 
the Straits of Sangara, which divide Niphon 
from Jeso. Whatever else of this kind may 
be necessary is easily to be accomplished by 
the armed boats of the expedition. 

Of Japan we ourselves know little ot 
nothing. Our ignorance is in some measure 
attributable to our own neglect, The last 
English ship that visited Nangasaki was the 
Samarang, on which occasion, if the testi- 
mony of Mr. Midshipman Marryat is to be 
credited, the Japanese instantly ran up 4 
number of chintz and colored cotton forts, 
in the old Chinese style. Well-nigh forty 
years had elapsed since an English ship-of- 
war—the Phzton—had last appeared in 
that port. Time was when the English 
might have turned their intercourse with 
Japan to good account. In the year 1616, 
the Emperor of Japan had granted to our 
people the privileges of commerce, with per- 
mission to erect a factory. Seven years 
afterwards, in 1623, the East India Company 
abandoned the settlement because their 
commerce with Japan had not at the outset 





yielded them such profitable returns as they 
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had expected. In 1672 the company 
attempted to renew their intercourse with 
Japan, but the attempt proved ineffectual. 
Our king had married a Portuguese princess, 
and the Portuguese at that period were 
regarded by the court of Japan with much 
the same feeling as the French by the Span- 
jards during the Peninsular war. Until the 
conclusion of the eighteenth century the 
question was left at rest, when a select com- 
mittee of the East India Company was 
appointed to inquire into the policy of re- 
opening the trade. Will it be believed that 
halfa dozen Englishmen of business were 
found who reported against the policy of 
making such an attempt, mainly because the 
consignments of Japanese copper might 
interfere with the products of our own mines 
—as though copper were the only article 
which could be obtained from Japan? In 
some degree, therefore, we have to thank our 
own indifference and inaction, if the shores 
of Japan have been so long closed against 
us; but, if we mistake not, the officers of the 
Dutch factory at Nangasaki have been still 
more to blame. It has been the traditional 
policy of that nation in the eastern waters to 
maintain monopolies at all hazards, and by 
all means. At the end of the seventeenth 
century, when Christianity was extirpated 
from the islands and Europeans banished 
from their limits, an exception was made in 
favor of the Dutch. Their trade was at one 
time of enormous value, but has dwindled 
down to its present comparatively insignifi- 
cant amount through their own mismanage- 
ment and indiscretion. There was a period 
in the history of their commercial intercourse 
with the Japanese when they drained the 
islands of the precious metals to an incredible 
amount. This excited the apprehensions of 
the court, much in the same way as the 
exchange of silver, and nothing but silver, 
for opium lately brought matters to a crisis 
in China. The value of the currency was 
constantly tampered with in all transactions 
between the Dutch and Japanese; and, to 
such an extent, writes Mr. Imhoff, “ that 
our commerce was carried on as by people 
groping in the dark, neither knowing the 
actual price of purchase or sale. Since 1710, 
all articles of trade not disposed of at a pro- 
fit of sixty-three per cent. rendered a loss.” 
The same writer tells us that his countrymen 
have over and over again declined to receive 
many valuable articles of commerce which 
Were from time to time tendered by the 
Japanese. The conduct of the company’s 
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in such cases, to have been infamous. The 
Dutch, in place of a dignified but firm resis- 
tance to all the encroachments and insults of 
the Japanese, gave way in every instance, 
“ Stivers if you please, and blows if you will,” 
appears to have been their motto; and cer- 
tainly they are not very favorable instances 
of the success of such a policy in the inter- 
course between European and Asiatic na- 
tions, 

Enough has been said to show that public 
opinion in England will run in favor of the 
expedition which is about to sail from New 
York. It should not, however, be forgotten 
that both humanity and policy recommend 
moderation in the midst of success. Wiser 
maxims than of old are now beginning to 
prevail among civilised nations; mere terri- 
torial acquisitions are known to yield but 
slender gains. If only we can establish a 
free commercial intercourse with Asiatic 
nations, conquests must be regarded as mere 
burdens. We can have little doubt that the 
United States’ expedition against Japan will 
prove the counterpart of our own late opera- 
tions in China. May Commodore Perry and 
his forces meet with the like success, and use 
it to as good a purpose !—London Times. 
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Previousty to the year 1789, but at what 
precise date I cannot say, the city of Paris 
possessed as guardian of its safety, and 
chief minister of police, a man of rare talent 
and integrity. At the same period, the 
parish of St. Germais, in the quarter of the 
Rue St. Antoine, had for its curé a kind, 
venerable old man, whose whole life was 
spent in doing good to both the souls and 
bodies of his fellow-creatures, and whose 
holy consistency and dignified courage 
caused him to be loved by the good, and 
respected by even the most abandoned 
characters. One cold dark winter’s night, 
the bell at the old curé’s door was rung 
loudly, and he, although in bed, immedia- 
tely arose and opened the door, anticipating 
a summons to some sick cr dying bed. 

A personage richly dressed, with his fea- 
tures partly concealed by a large, false beard, 
stood outside. Addressing the curé ina 
courteous and graceful manner, he apologiz- 
ed for his unseasonable visit, which, as he 
said, the high reputation of monsieur had 
induced him to make. 

“A great and terrible, but necessary and 
inevitable deed,” he continued, “is to be 





servants at Japan, besides, appears, as is usual 





done. Time presses; a soul about to pass 
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into eternity implores your ministry. If 
you come you must allow your eyes to be 
bandaged, ask no questions, and consent to 
act simply as spiritual consoler of a dying 
woman. If you refuse to accompany me, 
no other priest can be admitted, and her 
spirit must pass alone.” 

After a moment of secret prayer, the 
curé answered, “ I will go with you.” With- 
out asking any further explanation, he al- 
lowed his eyes to be bandaged, and leaned 
on the arm of his suspicious visitor. ‘They 
both got into a coach, whose windows were 
immediately covered by wooden shutters, 
and then they drove off rapidly, They 
seemed to go a long way, and make many 
doublings and turnings ere the coach drove 
under a wide archway and stopped. 

During this time, not a single word had 
been exchanged between the travellers, and 
ere they got out, the stranger assured himself 
that the bandage over his companion’s eyes 
had not been displaced, and then taking the 
old man respectfully by the hand he assisted 
him to alight and to ascend the wide steps 
of a staircase as far as the second story. A 
great door opened, as if of itself, and several 
thickly carpeted rooms were traversed in 
silence. At length, another door was open- 
ed by the guide, and the curé felt his 
bandage removed. 

They were in a solemn-looking bed-cham- 
ber : near a bed, half-veiled by thick damask 
curtains, was a small table, supporting two 
wax lights, which feebly illuminated the 
cold death-like apartment. The stranger (he 
was the Duke de ), then bowing to the 
curé, led him toward the bed, drew back 
the curtains, and said in a solemn tone: 

“Minister of God, before you is a woman 
who has betrayed the blood of her ancestors, 
and whose doom is irrevocably fixed. She 
knows on what conditions an interview with 
you has been granted her; she knows too 
that all supplication would be useless. You 
know your duty, M. le Curé; I leave you 
to fulfil it, and will return to seek you in 
half an hour.” 

So saying he departed, and the agitated 
priest saw lying on the bed a young and 
beautiful girl, bathed in tears, battling with 
despair, and calling in her bitter agony for 
the comforts of religion. No investigation 

ossible! for the unhappy creature declared 

erself bound by a terrible oath to conceal 
her name; besides, she knew not in what 
place she was. 

“T am,” she said, “ the victim of a secret 
family tribunal, whose sentence is irrevoca- 
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ble! More, I cannot tell. 


I forgive mine 
enemies, as I trust that God will forgive 


me. Pray for me!” 

The minister of religion invoked the sub. 
lime promises of the gospel to soothe her 
troubled soul, and he succeeded. Her coun. 
tenance, after a time, became composed, she 
clasped her hands in fervent prayer, and then 
extended them towards her consoler, 

As she did so, the curé perceived that 
the sleeve of her robe was stained with 
blood. 

“My child,” said he, with a trembling 
voice, “ what is this ?” 

“Father, it is the vein which they have 
already opened, and the bandage, no doubt, 
was carelessly put on.” 

At these words, a sudden thought struck 
the priest. He unrolled the dressing, al- 
lowed the blood to flow, steeped his hand- 
kerchief in it, then replaced the bandage, 
concealed the stained handkerchief within 
his vest, and whispered : 

“Farewell, my daughter, take courage, 
and have confidence in God!” 

The half-hour had expired, and the step 
of his terrible conductor was heard ap- 
proaching. 

“T am ready,” said the curé, and having 
allowed his eyes to be covered, he took the 
arm of the Duke de ——, and left the aw- 
ful room, praying meanwhile with secret 
fervour. 

Arrived at the foot of the staircase, the 
old man succeeded, without his guide's 
knowledge, in slightly displacing the thick 
bandage so as to admit a partial ray of 
lamp light. Finding himself in the car- 
riage gateway, he managed to stumble and 
fall, with both hands forward, toward a 
dark corner. The duke hastened to raise 
him, both resumed their places in the car 
riage, and, after repassing through the 
same tortuous route, the curé was set down 
in safety at his own door. 

Without one moment’s delay, he called 
his servant. 

“ Pierre,” said he, “arm yourself with a 
stick, and give me your support; I must 
instantly go to tlt minister of police.” 

Soon afterward the official gate was open- 
ed to admit the well-known venerable 
pastor. 

“ Monseigneur,” he said, addressing the 
minister, “a terrible deed will speedily be 
accomplished, if you are not in time to pre- 
vent it. Let your agents visit, before day- 
break, every carriage gateway in Paris; im 
the inner angle of one of them will be found 
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PRIVILEGES OF THE FRENCH NOBILITY. 


a blood-stained handkerchief. The blood 
is that of a young female, whose murder, 
already begun, has been miraculously sus- 

nded. Her family have condemned their 
victim to have her veins opened one by one, 
and thus to perish slowly in expiation of a 
fault already more than punished by her 
mortal agony. Courage, my friend, you 
have already some hours. May God assist 
you—I can only pray.” 

The same morning, at eight o’clock, the 
minister of police entered the curé’s room. 

“My friend,” said he, “I confess my infe- 
riority—you are able to instruct me in expe- 
dients.” 

“Saved?” cried the old man, bursting 
into tears. 

“Saved,” said the minister, “ and rescued 
from the power of her cruel relations. But 
the next time, dear abbé, that you want my 
assistance in a benevolent enterprise, I wish 
you would give me a little more time to ac- 
— it.” 

ithin the next twenty-four hours, by 
an express order from the King, the Duke 
de —— and his accomplices were secretly 
removed from Paris, and conveyed out of 
the kingdom. 

The young woman received all the care 
which her precarious state required; and 
when sufficiently recovered, retired to a 





quiet country village, where the royal pro- 
tection assured her safety. It is scarcely 
needful to say, that, next to her Maker, the 
curs of St. Germais was the object of 
her deepest gratitude and filial love. Dur- 
ing fifteen years, the holy man received 
from time to time the expression of her 
grateful affection ; and at length, when him- 
self, from extreme old age, on the brink of 
the grave, he received the intelligence that 
she had departed in peace. 

Never, until then, had a word of this mys- 
terious adventure passed the good curé’s 
lips. On his deathbed, however, he confid- 
ed the recital to a bishop, one of his parti- 
cular friends; and from a relation of the 
latter, I myself heard it. 

This is the exact truth. 


CHIPS. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE FRENCH NOBILITY. 








A recent decree of the President of the 
French Republic has restored their titles to 
the nobility of France; but, judging from the 
lion’s share of power which the Restorer has 
iken for himself, it does not seem likely that 
@ privileges enjoyed by that once high! 

avoured class are likely to be superadded, 
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by way of making the titles of any real 
value. So much the better; for it must be 
confessed that those privileges were, accord- 
ing to all reasonable notions of liberty, tyran- 
nically excessive both in number and degree. 
Happening to fall in with an unpublished 
document (copied about five years since from 
the “ Archives du Royaume”) bearing upon 
the subject of “privileged nobility,” we 
thought we might as well add this mite of 
information to the general stock. 

It was not simply in the affairs of this 
world that privilege was claimed by and con- 
ceded to those of royal or noble lineage: 
their “great greatness”—as Jonathan Wild 
would have called it—could only be satisfied 
by spiritual as well as by temporal advantages. 
An amusing instance of the liberal view 
which the higher classes in France were in 
the habit of taking of the excesses of their 
royal masters, is given in the following 
anecdote related in the Mémoires de Dangeau. 

On the 27th of September, 1693, Prince 
Philip, one of the “hopes” of France, sud- 
denly departed this life, after having diver- 
sified his career by every vice that could 
deform it. A knot of courtiers were moralising 
on the event in one of the ante-chambers 
of Versailles, and expressing their doubts of 
His Royal Highness’s fitness for the celestial 
spheres, when they were interrupted by 
Madame la Maréchale de la Mailleraye, who, 
with an air of profound conviction, observed,. 
with no wilful intention to utter blasphemy— 
“T assure you God thinks twice before he 
condemns persons of the Prince’s quality.” 

These royal personages were also prepared 
for Heaven after a fashion of their own. In 
taking the Sacrament the Princes and the 
Princesses of the blood did not communicate 
with the common wafer such as the people 
swallowed, but had a kind manufactured for 
themselves; and the Memoirs above cited 
tell us that the Dauphine was orce “ put to 
much inconvenience” by having to wait, the 
priest who officiated having forgotten to 
prepare an exclusive wafer (“hostie choisie”) 
for her use. 

It seemed, indeed, as if these “ exclusives” 
fancied they condescended in allowing them- 
selves to be redeemed at all; and the Cha- 
noine-Comtes of the Chapter of Saint John 
of Lyons were so impressed with their own 
dignity, that they actually refused to kneel 
during the celebration of mass and elevation 
of the host; and what was more extra- 
ordinary, were confirmed in this “ privilege ” 
(which Louis the Fourteenth abrogated) by 
an ecclesiastical decree. The Canonesses of 
Verdun also enjoyed the same immunity from 
genuflexion, and wore their heads covered 
at the religious processions. 

The Abbé de Pompadour, who, although 
a clergyman, was of the secular order, was 
of opinion that it would be as serviceable 
to his soul, as probably it was, if he said his 
prayers by deputy; he accordingly gave his 


* 
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valet. extra wages to read his breviary for 
him in the ante-chamber, while he, most likely, 
was playing at cards in the salon, ‘This pious 
Abbe died in 1710, 

We could multiply anecdotes like the above, 
but our document awaits us, It is intituled, 
“Petition of the Dukes and Duchesses ” 
(M.Mers. les Dues et M.Mmes, les Duchesses) 
“to His Royal Highness the Duke of Orleans, 
Regent,” and commences in the following 
(humble) strain:— 

“ Monsricneur,—So little respect is paid 
to us in publie (‘dans le monde’), that it is 
necessary we should have an express law 
enacted to replace us in our rights and pri- 
vileges, with regard to the people, the inferior 
nobility,and the clergy. Who can be ignorant 
that the clergy are only allowed to be any- 
thing in the State, but because a certain 
number of Peers have not disdained the titles 
of Bishop and Archbishop? It is necessary 
that a ten at the least, should be the 

erson to shalalsher the sacrament to us. 

e aloné have the right to carry cushions 
(to kneel upon ‘carreaux’) to church, It is 
our privilege to receive the sacred bread 
before any one else, no matter who! If we 
go to a conventual church, we must be 
waited for at least half-an-hour, whenever we 
should happen to be detained. In the streets, 
all the other classes of nobility must give the 
— side (‘le haut du pavé’) to a peer, 
whether that peer be in a carriage or on 
horseback ; pot as to the coaches of people 
of the commonalty (‘ gens de la roture’), they 
must be obliged to draw up as we pass, 
however inconvenient it may happen to be. 

“A peer and peeress occupy, as a matter 
of course, the mee seat oF the carriage ; 
indeed, it is necessary that the law should 
restrain them from giving up their places, 
if moved to it by politeness or natural 
modesty. At table their healths ought to be 
drunk before those of the master and mistress 
of the house, At the theatre, they are to 
occupy the best boxes, and if these are filled 
on their arrival, those who are sitting there 
must immediately withdraw; any other ar- 
rangement, Monsecigneur, would neither be 
just nor endurable. A peer?has no occasion 
for fighting a duel with a private nobleman, 
even if it should happen that he has been 
well beaten by him (‘quand méme il en aurait 
regu des coups de biton’). 

“No one can pretend to hold any place 
until it has been refused by the peers, the 
peers being 80 completely - en the people, 
that they really are not called upon to recog- 
nise their existence (‘/lesquels pairs sont telle- 
ment au-dessus du peuple, qu’d peine ils doivent 
le connoitre”) No workman or mechanic 
shall be allowed to compel them by process 
of law (/es contraindre juridiquement) to pay 
their debts. This sort of persons ought only 
to give them a polite intimation of the fact 
of their indebtedness (les avertir honnéte- 
ment), and the peers will satisfy them, if they 





A TALE OF MID.-AIR, 


think proper to do 80 (s’ils le jugent a propos), 

“Finally, Monseigneur, on the same prin. 
ciple that a nobleman has not the right to one 
his sword upon a duke; so the servants. of 
noblemen cannot force those of dukes ty 
make use of their fists in self-defence ; and 
the latter should rather allow themselves to 
be thoroughly milled (se laissérent plutdt row 
de coups) than compromise the honour whieh 


they enjoy, of being in the service of thelr 


masters,” 

One would think that this “document” 
was the production of a fargeur who wished 
to raise a laugh against the pretensions of 
the “ Dues et Pairs; ” but no such thing; it 
is a veritable State paper, taken from box K, 
of the Archives of France, in Paris and 49 
extracted, as we have already said, in the 
last year of the reign of Louis Philippe. 


ee, 


A TALE OF MID-AIR. 


In a cottage in the valley of Sallanches, 


near the foot of Mont Blane, lived old Bernard }} 


and his three sons, One morning he Jay in 
bed sick, and, burning with fever, watched 
anxiously for the return of his son, Jehan, 
who had gone to feteh a physician, At 
length a horse’s tread was heard, and soon 
afterwards the doctor entered. He examined 
the patient closely, felt his pulse, looked at bis 
tongue, and then said, patting the old man's 
cheek, “It will be nothing, my friend- 
nothing!” but he made a sign to the three 
lads, who, open-mouthed and anxious, stood 
grouped around the bed. All four withdrew 
to a distant corner, the doctor shook his head, 
thrust out his lower lip, and said, “Tis 1 
serious attack—very serious—of fever, He 
is now in the height of the fit, and as soon # 
it abates, he must have sulphate of quinine’ 

“ What is that, doctor?” 

“Quinine, my friend, is a, very expensive 
medicine, but which you may procure 
Sallanches, Between the two fits your father 
must take at least three francs’ worth, I wil 
write the prescription. You can read, Gull 
laume ?” 

“Yes, doctor.” 

“ And you will see that he takes it?” 

“ Certainly.” 

When the physician was gone, Guillaume, 
Pierre, and Jehan looked at each other in 
silent perplexity. ‘licir whole stock of money 
consisted of a fruae and a half, and yet the 
medicine must be procured immediately. 

“ Listen,” said Pierre, “1 know a meth 
of getting from the mountain before night 
three or four five-francs pieces.” 

“ From the mountain ?” 

“I have discovered an engle’s nest in ' 
cleft of a frightful precipice, There 18 4 
gentleman at Sallanches, who would gladly 
porene the eaglets; and nothing made m 

esitate but the terrible risk of taking them; 
but that’s nothing when our father’s life 
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concerned. We may have them now in two 
hours.” 

“] will rob the nest,” said Guillaume. 

“No, no, let me,” said Jehan, “I am the 

oungest and lightest.” 

“| have the best right to venture,” said 
Pierre, “ as it was I who discovered it.” 

“Come,” said Pierre, “let us decide by 
drawing lots. Write three numbers, Guil- 
Jaume, put them into my hat, and whoever 
draws number one will try the venture.” 

Guillaume blackened the end of a wooden 
splinter in the fire; tore an old eard into three 
pieces ; wrote on them one, two, three, and 
threw them into the hat, 

How the three hearts beat! Old Bernard 
lay shivering in the cold fit, and each of his 
sons longed to risk his own life, to save that 
of his futher. 

The lot fell on Pierre, who had discovered 
the nest ; he embraced the sick man. 

“We shall not be long absent, father,” he 
said, “and it is needful for us to go together.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“We will tell you as soonas we come back,” 

Guillaume took down from the wall an old 
sabre, which had belonged to Bernard when 
he served as a soldier; Jehan sought a thick 
cord which the mountaineers use when cutting 
down trees; and Pierre went towards an old 
wooden cross, reared near the cottage, and knelt 
before it for some minutes in fervent prayer. 

They set out together, and soon reached the 
brink of the precipice. ‘The danger consisted 
not only in the possibility of falling several 
hundred feet, but still more in the probable 
oom of the birds of prey, inhabiting the 
wild abyss, 

Pierre, who was to brave these perils, was 
a fine athletic young man of twenty-two. 
Having rca with his eye the distance he 
would have to descend, his brothers fastened 
the chord around his waist, and began to let 
him down. Holding the sabre in his hand, he 
safely reached the nook that contained the 
nest. In it were four eaglets of a light yellow- 
ish-brown colour, and his heart beat with joy 
at the sight of them. He grasped the nest 
firmly in his left hand, and shouted joyfully 
to . brothers, “I have them! Draw me 
up ” 

Already the first upward pull was given to 
the chord, when Pierre felt himself attacked 
by two enormous eagles, whose furious cries 
proved them to be the parents of the nestlings. 

“Courage, brother! defend thyself! don’t 
fear!” 

Pierre pressed the nest to his bosom, and 
with his right hand made the sabre play 
around his head, 

Then began a terrible combat. The eagles 
shrieked, the little ones cried sbhrilly, the 
mountaineer shouted and brandished his 
sword. He slashed the birds with its blade, 
Which flashed like lightning, and only rendered 
them still more enraged. He struck the rock, 
and sent forth a shower of sparks, . 
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Suddenly he felt a jerk given to the cord 
that sustained him. Looking up he perceived 
that, in his evolutions, he Tad cut it with 
his sabre, and that half the strands were 
severed ! 

Pierre’s eyes dilated widely, remained for 
i moment immoveable, and then closed with 
terror. A cold shudder passed through his 
veins, and he thought of letting go both the 
nest and sabre. 

At that moment one of the eagles pounced 
on his head, and tried to tear his face. The 
Savoyard made a last effort, and defended 
himself bravely. He thought. of his old 
futher, and took courage. 

Upwards, still upwards, mounted the cord: 
friendly voices eagerly uttered words of en- 
couragement and triumph; but Pierre could 
not reply to them. hen he reached the 
brink of the precipice, still clasping fast the 
nest, his hair, which an hour before had been 
as black as a raven’s wing, was become so 
completely white, that Guillaume and Jehan 
could scarcely recognise him. 

What did that signify? the eaglets were of 
the rarest and most valuable species. That 
same afternoon they were carried to the 
village and sold. Old Bernard had the medi- 
cine, and every needful comfort beside, and the 
doctor in a few days pronounced him con- 
valescent. 


- —— -_ — 
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Or primary causes or primary colours, we 
are neither philosophers nor opticians enough 
to be enabled profitably to discourse. Yet 
there are primaries—first things—in all our 
lives very curious and wonderful, replete with 
matter for speculation, interesting because 
ey pg home to and can be understood by 
us all, 

That it is “Je premier pas qui cotte”—that 
the first step is the great point—is as much 
a household word to us, and is as familiar to 
our mouths as that the descent of Avernus 
is unaccompanied by difficulty, or that one 
member of the feathered creation held in the 
hand is worth two of the same species in the 
bush. And, if we might be permitted to add 
to the first quoted morsel of proverbial philo- 
sophy a humble little rider of our own, we 
would say that we never forget the first step, 
the first ascent, the first stumble, the first fall 
Time skins over the wound of later years, 
and, looking at the cicatrice (if, indeed, a scar 
should remain), we even wonder who inflicted 
the wound, where, or how, or when it was in- 
flicted, and when and where healed. But the 
first-born of our wounds are yet green ; and 
we can see the glittering of the glaive, and 
feel the touch of the steel, now that our hair 
is grizzled, and our friends and enemies are 
dead, and we have other allies and foes who 
were babies in the old time when we got that 
hurt. 
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Many men have as many minds; but we 
are all alike in this respect. The camera 
may be of costly rosewood or plain deal, the 
lens of rare pebble or simple bottle-glass ; 
but the first impressions come equally through 
the focus, and are daguerreotyped with equal 
force on the silver tablets of memory. The 
duke and the dustman, the countess and the 
costermonger, the schoolboy and the white- 
headed old patriarch—for all the dreary seas 
that flow between the to-day they live in 
and the yesterday wherein they began life 
—still, like the cliffs of the Ancient Mariner, 
bear the “marks of that which once hath 
been.” 

Many of the primaries are locked up in 
secret cabinets of the mind, of which we have 
mislaid (and think we have lost) the keys; 
but we have not; and, from time to time, 
finding them in bunches in old coat-pockets, 
or on disregarded split-rings, we open them. 
From the old desk of the mind, we take the first 
love-letter, of which the ink is so yellow now, 
and was so brilliant once, but whose characters 
are as distinct as ever. From the old ward- 
robe of the mind, we draw the first tail-coat— 
threadbare, musty, and worm-eaten, now ; but 
the first tail-coat for all that. For all that 
we may have been twice bankrupt and once 
insolvent ; for all that Jack may have been 
transported, or Ned consigned to his coffin 
years ago, or Tom barbecued in Typee 
or Omoo regions; for all that we may be 
riding in gold coaches, and denying that 
we ever trotted in the mud; for all that 
we may have changed our names, or tacked 
titles to them, or given the hand that 
was once horny and labour-stained, a neat 
coat of blood-red crimson, and nailed it on a 
shield like a bat on a barn-door; for all that 
we eat turtle instead of tripe, and drink 
Moselle in lieu of “max;”—the primaries 
shall never be forgotten—the moment when 
our foot pressed the first step shall never 
vanish. Cast the stone as far into the river 
of Lethe as you will, the sluggish tide shall 
wash it back again, and-after playing dully 
with it on the sand, ever land it high and 
dry upon the beach. 

Male primaries and female primaries there 
be, and we are of the ruder sex ; but there are 
many, common to both sexes. 

Not this one, though; the first — well, 
there is no harm in it!—the first pair of 
trousers. Who does not remember, who can 
ever forget, those much-desiderated, much- 
prized, much-feared, much-admired articles 
of dress? How stiff, angular, hard, wooden, 
they seemed to our youthful limbs! How 

ily, but for the proper pride and manliness 

we felt in them—the utter majority and inde- 
paren of seven years of age—we would 
ve cast them off fifty times, the very first day 
we wore them, and, resuming the kilt, have once 
more roamed our little world, a young High- 
lander. How(all is vanity !) we mounted on sur- 
reptitious chairs, viewed ourselves in mirrors, 








and were discovered in the act by cousins, an 
blushed dreadfully, and were brought th minst 
to great shame and grief. What inexpressible ment, 
delight in that first plunge of the hand (and to Gr 
half the arm) into the trousers-pockets,—in§ Ab 
the first fingering of the silver sixpenc oyste 
deposited five fathom deep for luck! What 8 if sliy 
bitter pain and humiliation we felt, when first of m 
strutting forth abroad in them, rude, con) wilde 
tumelious boys mocked us, likened us to 44 jt re: 
pair of tongs, aimed at our legs with peg-tops, myste 
What agonies we suffered from that wicked going 
youth (he must have been hanged, or trans §° Th 
ported for life in after years), who with af deferr 
nail—a rusty nail—tore the left leg of those § weath 
trousers into a hideous rent, and then ran} or H. 
away laughing; what tortures during our the w 
return home, at the thought of what our} we gs 
parents and guardians ?would say! Those } other 
premier pantaloons were snuff-coloured, but } ordea 
toning over the jacket, and forming, with an } made 
“skeleton suit.” They shone very much, and } the s 
had a queer smell of the snuff-colovred dye, serapi 
They gave the wearer something of a trussed } brush 
appearance, like a young fowl] ready for the } to the 
spit. It was a dreadful fashion, as offering | cours 
irresistible temptations to the schoolmaster } mere 
to use his cane. You were got up ready for } have 
him, and abstinence was more than he could } ple), 
bear. We confess to a horrid relish in this } heen 
wise ourself at the present time. . When we J of it: 
see (rare spectacle now-a-days) a small boy § parlor 
in a skeleton suit, and his hands in his}kid , 
pockets, our fingers itch to be at him! woulc 
The first picture-book! We date from the } never 
time of the Prince Regent, and remember j preve 
picture-books about dandies—satires upon } mali 
that eminent presonage himself possibly— f faster 
but we never knew it. In those times there § treme 
was a certain bright, smooth cover for picture- §thund 
books, like a glorified surgical plaster. Itfinto t 
has gone out this long, long time. The picture- | We y 
book that seems to have been our first, was fsweet 
about one Mr. Pillblister (in the medical pro- |we d 
fession, we presume, from the name), who }than 
gave a party. As the legend is impressed on }of w 
our remembrance, it opened thus: father 
Mr. Pillblister and Betsy his sister, —wa 
aay AC Dat com 
ke their house in Creat Camomile Street. angi 
The pictures represented male dandies in pepe 
every stage of preparation for this festival; gold 
holding on to bed-posts to have their stay8 Istage 
laced; embellishing themselves with artificial |j,, p 
personal graces of many kinds; and enduring 
various humiliations in remote garrets. One 
gentleman found a hole in his stocking at the }_fo, 


exten 











last moment. a8 W 
A hole in my stocking, i 
O how — ! fe 
Says poor Mr. (Gems one) enraged. he 
Tt’s always my fate he 
'o be so very late, | re 
When at Mr. Pillblister’s engaged ! : ttin, 


If we recollect right, they all got there at fin th 
last, and passed a delightful evening. When }—sty 
we first came to London (not the least of our Plikely 
primaries), we rejected the Tower, West jmirat 
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in his 


extensive shirt-frill, what was then called a 
minster Abbey, Saint Paul’s and the Monu- 
ment, and entreated to be immediately taken 
to Great Camomile Street. 

About the same period we tasted our first 
oyster. A remarkable sensation! We feel 
it slipping down our throat now, like a sort 
of maritime castor-oil, and are again be- 
wildered by an unsatisfactory doubt whether 
it really was the oyster which made that 
mysterious disappearance, dr whether we are 

ing to begin to taste it presently. 

The first play! The promise; the hope 
deferred; the saving-clause of “no fine 
weather, no play ;” the more than Murphian, 
or H. P. of Bermondsey Square, scrutiny of 
ithe weather during the day! Willingly did 
we submit, at five o’clock that evening, to the 
otherwise, and at any other time, detestable 
ordeal of washing, and combing, and being 
made straight. We did not complain when 
the soap got into our eyes; we bore the 
scraping of the comb, and the rasping of the 
brush without a murmur: we were going 
to the play, and we were happy. Dressed, of 
course, an hour too soon; drinking tea as a 
mere form and ceremony—for the tea might 
have been hay and hot water ‘not impossi- 
ble), and the bread and butter might have 
been sawdust, for anything we could taste 
of it; sitting with petful impatience in the 
lour, trying on the first pair of white 
id gloves, making sure that the theatre 
would be burnt down, or that papa would 
never come home from the office, or mamma 
prevented by some special interference of 
malignant demons, from having her dress 
fastened; or that (to a positive certainty) a 
tremendous storm of hail, rain, sleet, and 
thunder would burst out as we stepped 
into the cab, and send us, theatreless, to bed. 
We went to the play, and were happy. The 
sweet, dingy, shabby little country theatre, 
we declared, and believed, to be much larger 
than either Drury Lane or Covent Garden, 
)0f which little Master Cheesewright—whose 
father was a tailor, and always had orders 
—was wont to brag! Dear, narrow, un- 
comfortable, faded-cushioned, flea-haunted, 
single tier of boxes! The green curtain, with 
a hole in it, through which a bright eye 
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dies iN Ineeped; the magnificent officers, in red and 
estival 5 jecld coats (it was a garrison town), in the 
r stay$ Istage-box, who volunteered, during the acts, 
rtificial the popular catch of — 

during ** Ah! how, Sophia, can you leave 

. One Your lover, and of hope reave ?”? 


; at the }_for our special amusement and delectation, 


48 we thought then, but, as we are inclined 
to fear now, under the influence of wine! 
The pit, with so few people in it; with 
the lady, who sold apples and oranges, 
| sitting in a remote corner, like Pomona 
ere at fin the sulks. And the play when it did begin 
When }~stupid, badly acted, badly got up as it ve 

of our @ kely was. Our intense, fear-stricken ad- 
West- fmiration of the heroine, when she let her 
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back hair down, and went mad, in blue. The 
buff-boots of Digby the manager. The funny 
man (there never was such a funny man) in 
a red scratch wig, who, when imprisoned in 
the deepest dungeon beneath the castle moat, 
sang a comic song about a leg of mutton. 
The sorry quadrille band in the orchestra, to 
our ears as scientifically melodious as though 
Costa had been conductor ; Sivori, first fiddle; 
Richardson, flute; or Bottesini, double bass. 
The refreshment administered to us by kind 
hands during the intervals of performance, 
never to be forgotten—oranges, immemorial 
sponge-cakes. ‘The admonitions to “sit up,” 
the warnings not to “talk loud,” in defiance 
of which (seeing condonatory smiles on the 
faces of those we loved) we screamed outright 
with laughter, when the funny man, in the 
after-piece, essaying to scale a first floor 
front by means of a rope ladder, fell, ladder 
and all, to the ground. The final fall of the 
green curtain, followed by an aromatic per- 
fume of orange-peel and lamp-oil, and the 
mysterious appearance of ghostly brown 
Holland draperies from the private boxes, 
Shawling, cloaking, home, and more primaries 
—for then it was when we for the first time 
“sat up late,” and for the first time ever tasted 
sandwiches after midnight, or imbibed a sip, 
a very small sip, of hot something and 
water. 

Who can lay his hand upon his waisteoat 
pocket, and say he has forgotten his first watch ? 
Ours was a dumpy silver one, maker’s name 
Snoole, of Chichester, number seventeen thou- 
sand three hundred and ten. Happy Snoole, 
to have made so many watches; yet we were 
happy—oh, how happy! to possess even one 
of them. We looked at that watch continually ; 
we set it at every clock, and consulted it 
every five minutes; we opened and shut it, 
we wound it up, we regulated it, we made it 
do the most amazing things, and suddenly 
run a little chain off a wheel in a tearing 
manner—after which it stopped. How 
obliging we were to everybody who wished 
to know what o’clock it was! Did we ever 
go to bed without that watch snug under 
the pillow? Did not a lock of our sweet- 
heart’s hair have a sweet lurking place 
between the inner and outer cases? here 
is that dumpy silver watch—where the more 
ambitious pinchbeck (there are no pinch- 
beck watches now) that followed? Where 
is the gold Geneva, the silver lever? How 
many watches have we bought, sold, swopped 
and bartered since then ; and which of them do 
we remember half so well as the dumpy silver, 
maker’s name Snoole, Chichester, seventeen 
thousand three hundred and ten! ; 

And the first lock of a sweetheart’s hair 
brings me to the eowels of primaries,—First 
love. We don’t believe, we can’t believe, the 
man who tells us he has never been in love, 
and can’t remember with delicious, and fh 
melancholy distinctness, all about it. We 
don’t care whether it was the little girl with 
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plaited tails, in frilled trousers, and a pina- 
fore; (though we never truly loved another) 
or your schoolmaster’s daughter, or the lady 
who attended to the linen department, whom 
we thought a Houri, but who was, probably, 
some forty years of age. You may have 
loved Fanny, Maria, Louisa, Sarah, Martha, 
Harriet, or Charlotte, or fancied that you 
loved them since then; but in your heart of 
hearts you still keep the portrait of your 
first love, bright. 

By first love, we mean what is commonly 
known as “calf love.” Our reminiscences of 
real first love are indissolubly connected with 
a disrelish for our victuals, and a wild desire 
to dress, regardless of expense; of dismal 
wailings in secret; of a demoniacal hatred of 
all fathers, cousins, and brothers; of hot 
summer days passed in green fields, staring 
at the birds on the boughs, and wishing—oh 
how devoutly wishing !—that we were twenty- 
one years of age. 

The first baby! The doctor, the imperious 
nurse, the nervous walking up and down the 
parlor, the creaking stairs, the nurse again 
imperious still, but now triumphant. The 
little stranger sparring iike an infant Tom 
Cribb in long clothes. That baby’s acts and 
deeds for months! His extraordinary shrewd- 
ness, his unexampled beauty, his superhuman 
capacity for “taking notice,” his admirable 
Crichtonian qualities. He was a baby! An- 
other and another little stranger have dropped 
in since then. Each was a baby, but not che 
baby ! 

We hope and trust you may never have had 
this primary we are about to speak of? But 
there are some persons of the male sex who 
may remember with sufficient minuteness the 
first time they ever got—elevated. If you 
do, the impression will never be eradicated 
from your mind. Competent persons have 
declared you, on several subsequent occasions, 
to have hoon incapable of seeing a hole in a 
ladder. The earth seemed to spin round in an 
inconsistent manner; the pavement was soft 
—very soft—and felt, you said, as though 
you were walking on clouds; until suddenly, 
without the slightest provocation, it came 
up and smote you on the forehead. Of 
course, you didn’t fall down—that would have 
been ridiculous. Slanderers declared that 
you attempted to climb up the gutter, under 
the impression that it was a lamp-post; and, 
being dissuaded therefrom, vehemently endea- 
voured to play the harp upon the area-railings. 
How distinctly you remember to this day 
how completely you forgot everything ; how 
you dreamt you were a water-jug with no 
water in it—Tantalus, Prometheus, Ixion, all 
rolled into one; how you awoke the next 
morning without the slightest idea of how 
you got into bed; how sick, sorry, and re- 
pentant you were! 

Being in genteel society, we would not, of 
course, hint that any one of our readers can 
remember so very low and humiliating a thing 
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as the first visit to “my Uncle”—the firg/ 
seer We have been assured though, 
y those whose necesssities have sometime 
compelled them to resort, for assistance, ty 
their avuncular relation, that the first visit 
the primary pawning—can never be forgotten, 
The timorous, irresolute glance at the three 
golden balls; the transparent hypocrisy of 
looking at the silver forks, watches jewelled 
in an indefinite number of holes, china y; 
and Doyley and Mant’s Family Bible (“to 
be sold, a bargain”), in the window; the 
furtive, skulking slide round the corner, to 
the door in the court where the golden balls 
are emblazoned again, with announcements of 
“Office,” and “Money Lent:” the mental 
perplexity as to which of the little cell doors 
looks the most benevolent; and the timorous 
horror of finding the selected one occupied 
by an_ embarrassed shoemaker raising money, 
by debentures, on soleless Wellingtons ang 
Bluchers. All these, we have been told, are 
memorable things. 

Another primary—the first death. The tan 
before the door; its odour in the house; the 
first burst of grief when all was over; the 
strange instinctive way in which those who 
seemed to know nothing of Death went about 
its grim requirements. The one appalling, 
never-to-be-forgotten undertaker’s knock at 
nine in the evening. The steps on the stairs; 
the horrible agility and ghostly quietness, 
Then, the gentle melancholy that succeeded to 
the first bitterness of sorrow. 

But, here have we been running over all 
these primaries, and forgetting the first time 
we were ever treated asa man! O memor 
able occasion! It was after dinner some 
where (we had gone there with our sister 
only a year older than ourself, but univers 
admitted to be a woman, while we unjust 
labored under the tremendous reproach 0j 
boyhood) and were left alone, with an aged 
Being—fifty perhaps—who was our host, and 
another patriarch of forty or so. We were 
simpering behind the decanters, extremely 
doubtful of our having any business there, 
when the host uttered these remarkable ex- 
pressions : 

“Mr. Bud, will you help yourself, and f 
the wine!” 

We did it, and felt that we had passed the 
Rubicon too. We helped ourself feebly, awk- 
wardly, consciously. We felt that they 
were thinking “Will he take more tha 
is good for him? Will his eyes roll ia 
his head? Will he disappear beneath th 
table?” But we did it, and bashfully sip 
ped our wine, and even made impotel 
attempts to close our left eye critically 
and look at it against the light. We haw 
been promoted twice or thrice since, all 
have even sat in high places, and ree 
honor; but our host has never said, with ¢ 
same deep significance— . 

“Mr. Bud, will you help yourself, and f 
the wine ?” 
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A TERRIBLY STRANGE BED. 


Tue most difficult likeness I ever had to 
take, not even excepting my first attempt in 


conan the art of Portrait-painting, was a likeness 
© threet of a gentleman named Faulkner. As far as 


drawing and colouring went, I had no par- 
ticular fault to find with my picture; it was 
the expression of the sitter which I had failed 
in rendering—a failure quite as much his 
fault as mine. Mr. Faulkner, like man 
other persons by whom I have been employed, 
took it into his head that he must assume an 
expression, because he was sitting for his 
likeness; and, in consequence, contrived to 
look as unlike himself as possible, while I 
was painting him. I had tried to divert his 
attention from his own face, by talking with 
him on all sorts of topics. e had both 
travelled a great deal, and felt interested 
alike in many subjects conneeted with our 
wanderings over the same countries. Occa- 
sionally, while we were discussing our travel- 
ling expériences, the unlucky set-look left his 
countenance, and I began to work to some 
purpose; but it was always disastrously sure 
to return again, before I had made any great 
progress—or, in other words, just at the very 
time when I was most anxious that it should 
not re-appear. The obstacle thus thrown in 
the way of the satisfactory completion of my 
portrait, was the more to be deplored, because 
Mr. Faulkner’s natural expression was a very 
remarkable one. I am not an author, so I 
cannot describe it. I ultimately succeeded 
in painting it, however; and this was the 
way in which I achieved my success :— 

On the morning when my sitter was coming 
to me for the fourth time, I was looking at 
his portrait in no very agreeable mood— 
looking at it, in fact, with the disheartening 
conviction that the picture would be a perfect 
failure, unless the expression in the face repre- 
Ve were} sented were thoroughly altered and improved 
tremely from nature. The only method of accom- 
s there, aa this successfully, was to make Mr. 
able ex) Faulkner, somehow, insensibly forget that he 
was sitting for his picture. What topic could 
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ind pas! [lead him to talk on, which would entirely 
engross his attention while I was at work on 
ssed the his likeness ?—I was still puzzling my brains 


to no purpose on this subject when Mr. 
Faulkner entered my studio; and, shortly 
afterwards, an accidental circumstance gained 
for me the very object which my own inge- 
nuity had proved unequal to compass. 

While I was “setting” my palette, my sitter 
amused himself by turning over some port- 
folios. He happened to select one for special 
notice, which contained several sketches that 
I had made in the streets of Paris. 
tumed over the first five views rapidly 
enough; but when he came to the sixth, I 
saw his face flush directly ; and observed that 
he took the drawing out of the portfolio, 
carried it to the window, and remained 
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silently absorbed in the contemplation of it 
for full five minutes. After that, he turned 
round to me; and asked very anxiously, if I 
had any objection to part with that sketch. 

It was the least interesting drawing of the 
series—merely a view in one of the streets 
running by the backs of the houses in the 
Palais Royal. Some four or five of these 
houses were comprised in the view, which 
was of no particular use to me in any way}; 
and which was too valueless, as a work of 
Art, for me to think of selling it to my kind 
patron. I begged his acceptance of it, at 
once. He thanked me quite warmly; and 
then, seeing that I looked a little surprised 
at the odd selection he had made from my 
sketches, laughingly asked me if I could guess 
why he had om so anxious to become: pos- 
sessed of the view which I had given him? 

“ Probably”—I answered—* there is some 
remarkable historical association connected 
with tha, street at the back of the Palais 
Royal, of which I am ignorant.” 

“No”—said Mr. Faulkner—* at. least, none 
that Iknow of. The only association con- 
nected with the place in my mind, is a purely 
personal association. Look at this house in 
your drawing—the house with the water- 
pipe running down it from top to bottom. 
I once passed a night there—a night I shall 
never forget to the day of my death. I have 
had some awkward travelling adventures in 
my time; but that adventure———! Well, well! 
suppose we begin the sitting. I make buta 
bad return for your kindness in giving me 
the sketch, by thus wasting your time in mere 
talk.” 

He had not long occupied the sitter’s chair 
(looking pale and thoughtful), when he re- 
turned—involuntarily, as it seemed—to the 
subject of the house in the back street. 
Without, I hope, showing any undue curiosity, 
I contrived to let him see that I felt a deep 
interest in everything he now said. After 
two or three preliminary hesitations, he at 
last, to my great joy, fairly started on the nar- 
rative of his adventure. In the interest of his 
subject he soon completely forgot that he was 
sitting for his portrait—the very expression 
that I wanted, came over his face—my picture 
proceeded towards completion, in the right 
direction, and to the best purpose. At every 
fresh touch, I felt more and more certain that 
I was now getting the better of my grand 
difficulty; and I enjoyed the additional grati- 
fication of having my work lightened by the 
recital of a true story, which possessed, in my 
estimation, all the excitement of the most 
exciting romance. 

This, as nearly as I can recollect, is, word 
for word, how Mr. Faulkner told me the 


tory :— 
Shortly before the period when 
houses were vappresaed by the French Govern- 
ment, I happened to be staying at Paris with 
an English friend. We were both YGied men 


then, and lived, I am afraid, a very 
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life, in the very dissipated city of our sojourn. 
One night, we were “ey “hoecgg the neigh- 
bourhood of the Palais Royal, doubtful to 
what amusement we should next betake 
ourselves. My friend proposed a visit to 
Frascati’s ; but his suggestion was not to my 
taste. I knew Frascati’s as the French 
saying is, by hedrt; had lost and won plenty 
of. five-franc pieces there, “merely for the 
fun of the thing,” until it was “fun” no 
longer ; and was thoroughly tired, in fact, of 
all the ghastly respectabilities of such a social 
anomaly as a respectable gambling-house. 
“For Heaven’s sake”—said I to my friend— 
“let us go somewhere where we can see a 
little genuine, blackguard, poverty-stricken 
gaming, with no false gingerbread glitter 
thrown over it at all. Let us get away from 
fashionable Frascati’s, to a house where they 
don’t mind letting in a man with a ragged 
coat, or a man with no coat, ragged, or other- 
wise.”—“ Very well,” said my friend, “we 
needn’t go out of the Palais Royal to find the 
sort of company you want. Here’s the place, 
just before us; as: blackguard a place, by all 
report, as you could possibly wish to, see.” 
In another minute we arrived at the door, 
and entered the house, the back of which you 
have drawn in your sketch. 

When we got up-stairs, and had left our 
hats and sticks with the doorkeeper, we were 
admitted into the chief gambling-room. We 
did not find many people assembled there. 
But, few as the men were who looked up at 
us on our entrance, they were all types— 
miserable types—of their respective classes. 
We had come to see blackguards; but these 
men were something worse. There is a 
comic side, more or less appreciable, in all 
blackguardism—here, there was nothing but 
tragedy; mute, weird tragedy. The quiet 
in the room was horrible. The thin, hag- 
gard, long-haired young man, whose sunken 
eyes fiercely watched the turning up of the 
cards, never spoke; the flabby, fat-faced, 
pimply player, who pricked his piece of 
pats bound perseveringly, to register how 
often black won, and how often red—never 
spoke ; the dirty, wrinkled old man, with the 
vulture eyes, and the darned great coat, who 
had lost his last sous, and still looked on 
desperately, after he could play no longer— 
never spoke. Even the voice of the croupier 
sounded as if it were strangely dulled and 
thickened in the atmosphere of the room. 
I had entered the place to laugh; I felt 
that if I stood quietly looking on much 
longer, I should be more likely to weep. So 
to excite myself out of the depression of 
‘spirits which was fast stealing over me, I 
unfortunately went to the table, and began 
to play. Still more unfortunately, as the 
event will show, I won—won prodigiously ; 
won incredibly ; won at such a rate, that the 
regular players at the table crowded round 
me; and staring at my stakes with hungry, 
superstitious eyes, whispered to one another, 
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that the English stranger was going to break 
the bank. 

The game was Rouge et Noir. Thad played 
at it in every city in Europe, without, how 
ever, the care or wish to study the The 
of Chances—that philosopher’s stone of 
gamblers! And a gainbler, in the strict 
sense of the word, I had never been. I wag 
heart-whole from the corroding passion for 
play. My gaming was a mere idle amuse 
ment. I never resorted to it by necessity, 
because I never knew what it was to want 
money. I never practised it so incessantly 
as to lose more than I could afford, or to gai 
more than I could coolly pocket without being 
thrown off my balance by my good luck. In 
short, I had hitherto frequented gambling. 
tables—just as I frequented ball-rooms and 
opera-houses—because they amused me, and 
because I had nothing better to do with my 
leisure hours. 

But, on this occasion, it was very different 
—now, for the first time in my life, I felt 
what the passion for play really was. My 
success first bewildered, and “then, in. the 
most literal meaning of the word, intoxi- 
cated me. Incredible as it may appear, it 
is nevertheless true, that I only lost, when 
I attempted to estimate chances, and played 
according to previous calculation. If I left 
every thing to luck, and staked without any 
care or consideration, I was sure to win—to 
win in the face of every recognised probability 
in favour of the bank. At first some of the 
men present ventured their money safely 
enough on my colour; but I speedily in 
creased my stakes to sums which they dared 
not risk. One after another they left off 
playing, and breathlessly looked on at my 
game. Still, time after time I staked higher 
and higher; and still won. The excitement 
in the room rose to fever pitch. The silence 
was interrupted, by.a deep, muttered chorus 
of oaths and exclamations in different lan 
guages, every time the gold was shovelled 
across to my side of the table—even the im 
perturable croupier dashed his rake on the 
floor in a (French) fury of astonishment at 
my success. But one man present preserved 
his self-possession; and that man was my 
friend. He came to my side, and whispering 
in English, begged me to leave the place, 
% tisfied with what I had already gained. I 
must do him the justice to say, that he re 
peated his warnings and entreaties several 
times ; and only left me and went away, after 
I had rejected his advice (I was to all intents 
and purposes gambling-drunk) in terms which 
rendered it impossible for him to address me 
again that night. 

Shortly after he had gone, a hoarse voice 
behind me cried:—* Permit me, my dear sir! 
—permit me to restore to their proper place 
two Napoleons which you have dropped 
Wonderful luck, sir!—I pledge you my word 
of honour as an old cailion in the course 
my long experience in this sort of thing, ! 
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never saw such luck as yours!—never! Go 
on, sir—Sacré mille bombes! Go on boldly, 
and break the bank !” 

J turned round and saw, nodding and 
smiling at me with inveterate civility, a tall 
man, dressed in a frogged and braided sur- 
tout. If I had been in my senses, I should 
have considered him, personally, as being 
rather a suspicious specimen of an old soldier. 
He had goggling blood-shot eyes, mangy 
mustachios, and a broken nose. His voice 
betrayed a barrack-room intonation of the 
worst order, and he had the dirtiest pair of: 
hands I ever saw—even in France. These 
little personal peculiarities exercised, how- 
ever, no repelling influence on me. In the 
mad excitement, the reckless triumph of that 
moment, I was ready to “ fraternise” with 
anybody who encouraged me in my game. I 
accepted the old soldier’s offered pinch of 
snuff; clapped him on the back, and swore 
he was the honestest fellow in the world; the 
most glorious relic of the Grand Army that 
Thad ever met with. “Goon!” cried my 
military friend, snapping his fingers in ecstacy, 
—*Go on, and win! Break the bank— Mille 
tonnerres ! my gallant English comrade, break 
the bank ! ” 

And I did go on—went on at such a rate, 
that in another quarter of an hour the 
croupier called out: “Gentlemen! the bank 
has discontinued for to-night.” All the notes, 
and all the gold in that “ bank,” now lay in a 
heap under my hands; the whole floating 
capital of the gambling-house was waiting to 
pour into my pockets! 

“Tie up the money in your pocket-hand- 
kerchief, my worthy sir,” said the old soldier, 
as I wildly plunged my hands into my heap 
of gold. “Tie it up, as we used to tie up a 
bit of dinner in the Grand Army ; your win- 
nings are too heavy for any breeches pockets 
that ever were sown. There! that’s it!— 
shovel them in, notes and all! Credié! what 
luck!—Stop! another Napoleon on the floor! 
Ah! sacré petis polisson de Napoleon! have I 
found thee at last? Now then, sir—two 
tight double knots each way with your 
honourable permission, and the money’s safe. 
Feel it! feel it, fortunate sir! hard and 
round as’ a cannon ball—Ah, bah! if they 
had only fired such cannon balls at us, at 
Austerlitz—nom d’une pipe! if they only 
had! And now, as an ancient grenadier, as 
a ex-brave of the French army, what 
remains for me todo? I ask what? Simply 
this: to entreat my valued English friend to 
drink a bottle of champagne with me, and 
toast the goddess Fortune in foaming goblets 
before we part !” 

Excellent ex-brave! Convivial ancient 

nadier! Champagne by all means! An 
nglish cheer for an old soldier! Hurrah! 
hurrah! Another English cheer for the god- 
dess Fortune! Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 

“Bravo! the Englishman; the amiable, 
gtacious Englishman, in whose veins circu- 
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lates the vivacious blood of France! Another 
glass? Ah, bah !—the bottle is empty! Never 
mind! Vive le vin! I, the old soldier, order 
another bottle, and half-a-pound of bon-bons 
with it !” 

No, no, ex-brave; never—ancient 
dier! Your bottle last time; my bottle 
this. Beholdit! Toast away! The French 
Army !—the great Napoleon!—the present 
company! the croupier! the honest croupier’s 
wife and daughters—if he lias any! the Ladies 
generally! Everybody in the world! 4 

By the time the second bottle of chaps 
was emptied, I felt as if I had been dri 
liquid fire—my brain seemed all a-flame! No 
excess in wine had ever had this effect on me 
before in my life. Was it the result of a 
stimulant acting upon my system when I was 
in a highly-excited state? Was my stomach 
in a‘particularly disordered condition? Or 
was the champagne particularly strong ¢ 

“Ex-brave of the French Army!” cried I, 
in a mad state of exhilaration. “JZ am on 
fire! how are you? You have set me on 
fire! Do you hear; my hero pf Austerlitz ? 
Let uS have a third bottle of champagne to 
put the flame out!” -The old soldier w 
his *head, rolled his goggle-eyes, un 
expected to see them slip out of their 
sockets; placed his dirty forefinger by the 
side of his broken nose; solemnly ejaculated 
“Coffee!” and immediately ran off into an 
inner room. 

The word pronounced by the eccentric 
veteran, seemed to have a magical effect on 
the rest of the company present. With one 
accord they all rose to ome Probably 
they had expected to profit by my intoxica- 
tion; but finding that my new friend was 
benevolently bent on Bein - me from 
getting dead drunk, had now abandoned all 
hope of thriving pleasantly on my winnings. 
Whatever their motive might be, at any rate 
they went away in a body. When the old 
soldier returned, and sat down again opposite 
to me at the table, we had the room to our- 
selves. I could see the cropier, in a sort of 
vestibule which opened out of it, eating his 
supper in solitude. The silence was now 
deeper than ever. a 

A sudden change, too, had come over the 
“ ex-brave.” e assumed a portentously 


solemn look; ‘and when he ke to me 
again, his speech was ornamen px nor oaths, 
enforced by no finger-snapping, enlivened by 


no apostrophes, or exclamations. 

“ Listen, my dear sir,” said he in mysteri- 
ously confidential tones—* listen to an old 
soldier’s advice. I have been to the mistress 
of the house (a very charming woman, with 
a genius for cookery!) to impress on her the 
necessity of making us some icul: 
strong and good coffee. You musst drink 
coffee in order to get rid of your little 
amiable exaltation of spirits, before you 
think of going home—you must, .my good and 
gracious friend! With all that mc mey to take 
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home to-night, it is a sacred duty to yourself 
to have your wits about you. You are known 
to be a winner to an enormous extent, by 
several gentlemen present to-night, who, in a 
certain point of view, are very worthy and 
excellent fellows; but they are mortal men, 
my dear sir, aud they have their amiable 
weaknesses! Need I say more? Ah, no, no! 
you understand me! Now, this is what you 
must do—send for a cabriolet when you feel 
quite well again—draw up all the windows 
whew you get into it—and tell the driver to 
take you home only through the large and 
well-lighted thoroughfares. Do this; and 
you and your money will be safe. Do this; 
and to-morrow you will thank an old soldier 
for giving you a word of honest advice.” 

Just as the ex-brave ended his oration, in 
very lachrymose tones, the coffee came in, 
ready poured out in two cups. My attentive 
friend handed me one of the cups, with a 
bow. I was parched with thirst, and drank 
it off at a draught. Almost instantly after- 
wards, I was seized with a fit of giddiness, 
and felt more completely intoxicated than 
ever. The room whirled round and ‘ound 
furiously ; the old soldier seemed to,be regu- 
larly bobbing up and down before me; like 
the piston of a steam-engine. I was half 
deafened by a violent singing in my ears; a 
feeling of utter bewilderment, helplessness, 
idiotcy, overcame me. I rose from my chair, 
holding on by the table to keep my balance; 
and stammered out, that I felt dreadfully un- 
well—so unwell, that I did not know how I 
was to get home. 

“ My dear friend,” answered the old soldier ; 
and even his voice seemed to be bobbing up 
and down, as he spoke—*“ My dear friend, it 
would be madness to go home, in your state. 
You would be sure to lose your money; you 
might be robbed and murdered with the 
greatest ease. Jam going to sleep here: do 

sleep here, too—they make up capital beds 
in this house—take one ; sleep off the effects 
of the wine, and go home safely with your 
winnings, to-morrow—to-morrow, in broad 
daylight.” 

YT had no power of thinking, no feeling of 
any kind, but the feeling that I must lie 
down somewhere, immediately, and fall off 
into a cool, refreshing, comfortable sleep. 
So I agreed eagerly to the proposal about 
the bed, and took the offered arms of the old 
soldier and the croupier—the latter having 
been summoned to show the way. They le 
me along some passages and up a short flight 
of stairs into the bedroom which I was to 
oceupy. The ex-brave shook me warmly by 
the hand; proposed that we should breakfast 
together the next morning; and then, fol- 
lowed by the croupier, left me for the night. 

I ran to the wash-hand-stand; drank some 
of the water in my jug; poured the rest out, 
and plunged my face into it—then sat down 
in a chair and tried to compose myself. I 
soon felt better. The change for my lungs, 
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from the fetid atmosphere of the 
room to the cool air of the ap 
now occupied; the almost equally refres 
change for my eyes, from the glaring 
lights of the. “Salon” to the dim, quiet 
of one bedroom candle; aided wonde 
the restorative effects of cold water. Th 
giddiness left me, and I began to feel a litth 
like a reasonable being again. My first 
thought was of the risk of sleepmg all i 
in a gambling-house, my second, of the still 
greater risk of trying to get. out after th 
house was closed, and of going home alone a 
night, through the streets of Paris, with a 
large sum of money about me. I had slept 
in worse places than this in the course of 
travels; so I determined: to lock, bolt, al 
barricade my door. 

Accordingly, I secured myself against all 
intrusion ; looked under the bed, and into 
the cupboard; tried the fastening of the 
window; and then, satisfied that I had taken 
every proper precaution, pulled off my upper 
clothing, put my light, which was a dim one, 
on the hearth among a feathery litter of wood 
ashes: and got into bed, with the handkerchief 
full of money under my pillow. 

I soon felt,not only that I could not. goto 
sleep, but that I could not even close my 
eyes. I was wide awake and in a high fever, 
Every nerve in my body trembled—every one 
of nly senses seemed to be pn 
sharpened. I tossed, and rolled, and tri 
every kind of position, and _perseveri 
sought out the cold corners of the bed, 
all to no purpose. Now, I thrust my arms 
over the clothes; now I poked them under 
the elothes; now, | violently shot my 1} 
straight out, down to the bottom of the beds 
now, I convulsively coiled them up as near 
my chin as they would go; now, I shook out 
my crumpled pillow, changed it to the cool 
side, patted it flat, and lay down quietly 
on my back; now,I fiercely doubled it ia 
two, set it up on end, thrust it against the 


meng 


board of the bed, and tried asitting posture, }i 


Every effort was in vain; I groaned with 
vexation, as I felt that I was in for a sleepless 
night. 

What could I do? I had no book to 
read. And yet, unless I found ‘out some 
method of diverting my mind, I felt certain 
that I was in the condition to imagine al 
sorts of horrors; to rack my brains with 
forebodings of every possible and impossible 
danger; in short, to pass the night in suffer. 
ing all conceivable varieties of nervous terror. 
I raised myself on my elbow, and looked 
about the room—which was. brightened 
a lovely moonlight pouring straight thro 
the window—to see if it contained any pictures 
or ornaments, that I could at all clearly dis 
tinguish. While my eyes wandered from 
wall to wall, a remembrance of Le Maistre’s 
delightful little book, “ Voyage autour de 
Ma Chambre,” occurred to me. I resolved 
to imitate the French author, and find ocet 
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mbling. and amusement enough to relieve the 
ment 1 tedium of my wakefulness, by making a 
freshing mental aay of every article of furniture 
ng [could see, and by following up to their sources 
t che the multitude of associations, which even a 
derfully§ vhair, 2 table, or a wash-hand-stand, may be 
r. ‘The made to call forth. 

a litte# Inthe nervous unsettled state of my mind 
Ty first # at that moment, I found it much easier to 
i night} make my proposed inventory, than to make 
the still f my proposed reflections, and soon gave up 
fter the ail hope of thinking in Le Maistre’s fanciful 
alone at track—or, indeed, thinking at all. I looked 
with af about the room at the different articles of 
d slept # furniture, and did nothing more. There was, 
e of first, the bed I was lying in—a four-post bed, 
olt, of all things in the world to meet with in Paris! 

—yes, a thorough clumsy British four-poster, 

‘inst all § with the regular top lined with chintz—the 
nd into § regular fringed valance all round—the ae 
of the § stifling, unwholesome curtains, which I re- 
d taken § membered having mechanically drawn back 
y upper § against the posts, without particularly noticing 
lim one, f the bed when I first got into the room. Then, 
of wood § there was the marble-topped wash-hand-stand, 
kerchief § from which the water I had spilt, in my hurry 
to pour it out, was still dripping, slowly and 

t go to § more slowly, on to the brick floor. Then, two 
lose my § small chairs, with my coat, waistcoat, and 
th fever. § trousers flung on them. Then, a large elbow 
very one § chair covered with dirty-white dimity: with 


atu my cravat and shirt-collar thrown over the 
d_ tried § back. Then, a chest.of drawers, with two of 
veringly ” tke brass handles off, and a tawdry, broken 
ed, and ; china ink-stand placed on it by way of orna- 


1y arms § ment for the top. Then, the dressing-table, 
n under § adorned by a very small looking-glass, and a 
ny Rs very large pin-cushion. Then, the window— 
he bed;§ an unusually large window. Then, a dark 
as neat old picture, which the feeble candle dimly 
ook out B showed me. Jt was the picture of a fellow 
he cool § ina high Spanish hat, crowned with a plume 
quietly § of towering feathers. A swarthy, sinister 
d it in} rufian, looking upwards; shading his eyes 
inst the | with his hand, and looking intently upward— 
posture. /it might be at some tall gallows at which he 
ed with | was going to be hanged. Atany rate he had 
leepless § the appearance of thoroughly deserving it. 
This picture put a kind of constraint upon 
ook to § me to look upward too—at the top of the bed. 
t some § Itwas a gloomy and not an interesting object, 
certain } and I looked back at the picture. 1 counted 
yine al | the feathers in the man’s hat; they stood 
1s with } out in relief; three, white; two, green. I 
possible | observed the crown of his hat, which was of a 
1 suffer | conical shape, according to the fashion sup- 
3 terror. } posed to have been worn by Guido Fawkes. 
looked | ! wondered what he was looking up at. It 
ned by }couldn’t be at the stars; such a desperado 
thro Was neither astrologer nor astronomer. It 
pictures | must be at the high gallows, and he was going 
rly dis }to'be hanged presently. Would the execu- 
d from jtioner come into possession of his conical 
[aistre’s frowned hat, and plume of feathers? I 
our de counted the feathers again; ‘three, white; 
esolved en. 
d ocets § While I still lingered over this very im- 
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proving and intellectual employment, my 
thoughts insensibly began to wander. The 
moonlight shining into the room reminded 
me of a certain moonlight night in England 
—the night after a pic-nic party in a Welsh 
valley. Every incident of the drive home- 
ward through lovely scenery, which the moon- 
light made lovelier than ever, came back to 
my remembrance, though I had never given 
the pie-nic a thought for years; though, if I 
had tried to recollect it, I could certainly have 
recalled little or nothing of that scene long 
past. Of all the wonderful faculties. that 
help to tell us we are immortal, which speaks 
the sublime truth more eloquently than 
memory? Here was I, in a strange house o 
the most suspicious character, in a situation 
of uncertainty, and even of peril, which might 
seem to make the cool exercise of my re- 
collection almost out of the question; never- 
theless remembering, quite involuntarily, 
places, people, conversations, minute circum- 
stances of every kind, which I had thought 
forgotten for ever, which I could not possibly 
have recalled at will, even under the most 
favorable auspices. And what cause had pro- 
duced in a moment the whole of this strange, 
complicated, mysterious effect? Nothiffg but 
some rays of moonlight shining in at my bed- 
room window. 

I was still thinking of the pie-nic; of 
our merriment on the drive home; of 
sentimental young lady who would quote 
Childe Harold, because it was moonlight. 
I was absorbed by these past scenes and past 
amusements, when in an instant the thread 
on which my memories hung, snapped asunder; 
my attention immediately came back to present 
things, more vividly than ever, and I found 
myself, I neither knew why nor wherefore, 
looking hard at the picture again. 

Looking for what? Good God, the man 
had pulled his hat down on his brows !— 
No! The hat itself was gone! Where was 
the conical crown? here the feathers ; 
three, white; two, green? Not there! In 
place of the hat and feathers, what dusky 
object was it that now hid his forehead—his 
eyes—his shading hand? Was the bed 
moving ? 

I turned on my baek, and looked up. Was 
I mad? drunk? dreaming? giddy again/? or, 
was the top of the bed really moving down— 
sinking slowly, regularly, silently, horribly, 
right down throughout the whole of its 
and breadth—right down upon Me, as I lay 
underneath ? 

My blood seemed to stand still; a deadly, 
paralysing coldness stole all over me, as I 
turned my head round on the pillow, and 
determined to test pep ace the bed-top was 
really moving, or not, eping my eye on 
the man ta the pletilea The ext lask in 
that direction was — The dull, black, 
frowsy outline of the valance above me was 
within an inch of being parallel with his 
waist. I still looked breathlessly. And steadily, 
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and slowly—very slowly—I saw the figure, 
and the line of frame below the figure, vanish, 
as the valance moved down before it. 

I am, constitutionally, anything but timid. 
I have been, on more than one occasion, in 
peril of my life, and have not lost my self- 
possession for an instant; but, when the con- 
viction first settled on my mind that the 
bed-top was really moving, was steadily and 
continuously sinking down upon me, I looked 
up for one awful minute, or more, shuddering, 
helpless, panic-stricken, beneath the hideous 
machinery for murder, which was advancing 
closer and closer to suffocate me where I lay. 

Then the instinct of self-preservation came, 
and nerved me to save my life, while there 
was yet time. I got out of bed very quietly, 
and quickly dressed myself again in my upper 
clothing. The candle, fully spent, went out. 
I sat down in the arm-chair that stood néar, 
and watched the bed-top slowly descending. 
I was literally spell-bound by it. If I had 
heard foot-steps behind me, I could not have 
turned round; if a means of escape had been 
miraculously provided for me, I could not 
have moved to take advantage of it. The 
whole life in me, was, at that moment con- 
centrated in my eyes. 

It descended—the whole canopy, with the 
fringe round it, came down—down—close 
down; so close that there was not room 
now to squeeze my finger between the bed- 
top and the bed. I felt at the sides, and dis- 
covered that what had appeared to me, from 
beneath, to be the ordinary light canopy ofa 
four-post bed was in reality a thick, broad 
mattress, the substance of which was concealed 
by the valance and its fringe. I looked up, 
and saw the four posts rising hideously bare. 
In the middle of the bed-top was a huge 
wooden screw that had evidently worked it 
down through a hole in the ceiling, just as 
ordinary presses are worked down on the 
substance selected for compression. The 
frightful apparatus moved without making 
the faintest noise. There had been no 
creaking as it came down; there was now 
not the faintest sound from the room above. 
Amid a dead and awful silence I beheld before 
me—in the nineteenth century, and in the 
civilised capital of France—such a machine 
for secret murder by suffocation, as might 
have existed in the worst days of the Inqui- 
sition, in the lonely Inns among the Hartz 
Mountains, in the mysterious tribunals of 
Westphalia! Still, as I looked on it, I could 
not move; I could hardly breathe; but I 
began to recover the power of thinking ; and, 
in a moment, I discovered the murderous 
conspiracy framed against me, in all its horror. 

My cup of coffee had been drugged, and 
drugged too strongly. I had been saved from 
being smothered, by having taken an over- 
dose of some narcotic. How I had chafed 
and fretted at the fever-fit which had pre- 
served my life by keeping me awake! How 







wretches who had led me into this ro 
determined, for the sake of my winnings, 
kill me in my sleep, by the surest and moy 
horrible contrivance for secretly accomplishing 
my destruction! How many men, winnen§ not 8 
like me, had slept, as I had proposed to sleep § alway 
in that bed; and never been seen or heanif gymn 
of more? I shuddered as I thought of it, Jas a\ 
But, erelong, all thought was again sug} that n 
pended by the sight of the murderous canopy ) faithf 
moving once more. After it had remained} | had 
on the bed—as nearly as I could guess—aboutf sill, ¥ 
ten minutes, it beganto move up again. . The} filled 
villains, who worked it from above, evidently§ well | 
believed that their purpose was now accom.§! was 
plished. Slowly and silently, as it had def creant 
scended, that horrible bed-top rose towards its} their 
former place. When it reached the upper{ went 
extremities of the four posts, it reached the : 
ceiling too. Neither hole nor screw could bef as I | 
seen—the bed became, in appearance, an ordi-§ fortab 
nary bed again, the canopy, an ordinary§ breath 
canopy, even to the most suspicious eyes, _ J ofhor 
Now, for the first time, I was able to move No! d 
to rise from my chair, to consider how If only bh 
should escape. If I betrayed, by the smallest} the ro 
noise, that the attempt to suffocate me had) windo 
failed, I was certain to be murdered. HadI} on the 
made any noise already? I listened intently, I si 
looking towards the door. No! no footsteps quietl; 
in the passage outside; no sound of a tread,f ately s 
light or heavy, in the room above—absolute} branch 
silence everywhere. Besides locking and} was si 
bolting my door, I had moved an old wooden} A “§ 
chest against it, which I had found under the) among 
bed. To remove this chest (my blood ran} matori 
cold, as I thought what its contents might coverit 
be!) without making some disturbance, murde 
impossible ; and, moreover, to think of escapi then. 
ing through the house, now barred-up forgless h 
the night, was sheer insanity. Only one§see th 
chance was left me—the window. I stole tf being ; 
it on tiptoe. someb 
My bedroom was on the first floorj{l went 
above: an entresol, and looked into the}conelu 
back street, which you have sketched it him in 
your view. I raised my hand to open the}me wi 
window, knowing that on that action hungfordere 
by the merest hair’s-breadth, my chanetifollows 
of safety. They keep vigilant watch in s§breaki 
House of Murder—if any part of the frame} foorin, 
cracked, if the hinge creaked, I was, perhaps}and far 
a lost man! It must have occupied me #fhim on 
least five minutes, reckoning by time—five}that w) 
hours, reckoning by suspense—to open thaljand ws 
window. I succeeded in doing it silently, itfhe was 
doing it with all the dexterity of a housefnow at 
breaker: and then looked down into tGam| 
street. To leap the distance beneath ms) Awa 
would be almost certain destruction! Nextl#Sub.Pr 
looked round at the sides of the house. Dowflating ; 
the left side, ran the thick water-pipe whittiat the | 























































you have drawn—it passed close by the oul#Wentine 
edge of the winduw. The moment I saw tithe gan 
pipe, I knew F was saved ; my breath came all treme 
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To some men, the means of escape which I 
had discovered might have seemed difficult 
and dangerous enough—to me, the prospect 
of slipping down the pipe into the street did 
not suggest even a thought of peril. Ihad 

leep,§ always been accustomed, by the practice of 
gymnastics, to keep up my schoolboy powers 
ag a daring and expert climber; and knew 
that my head, hands, and feet would serve me 
faithfully in any hazards of ascent or descent. 
I had wong got one leg over the window- 
sill, when I remembered the handkerchief, 
filled with money under my pillow. I could 
well have afforded to leave it behind me; but 
Iwas revengefully determined that the mis- 
ereants of the gambling-house should miss 
their plunder as well as their victim. So I 
went back to the bed, and tied the heavy 
handkerchief at my back by my cravat. Just 
as I had made it tight, and fixed it in a com- 
if fortable place, I thought I heard a sound of 
breathing outside the door. The chill feeling 
ofhorror ran through me again as I listened. 
No! dead silence still in the passage—I had 
only heard the night air blowing softly into 
the room. The next moment I was on the 
window-sill—and the next, I had a firm grip 

on the water-pipe with my hands and knees. 
ntently,§ I slid down into the street easily and 
rotsteps§ quietly, as I thought I should, and immedi- 
a treadfately set off, at the top of my speed, to a 
ibsolute# branch “ Prefecture ” of Police, which I knew 
ng and} was situated in the immediate neighborhood. 
wooden} A “Sub-Prefect” and several picked men 
ander the} among his subordinates, happened to be up, 
ood ran} maturing, I believe, some scheme for dis- 
s mighifcovering the perpetrator of a mysterious 
murder, which all Paris was talking of just 
then. When I began my story, in a breath- 
less hurry and in very bad French, I could 
nly. onegsee that the Sub-Prefect suspected me of 
stole tof being a drunken Englishman, who had robbed 
somebody, but he soon altered his opinion, as 
ijiwent on; and before I had aay like 
nto the}concluded, he shoved all the papers before 
ched it )him into a drawer, put on his hat, ms 
pen theme with another (for I was bare-headed), 
mn hungfordered a file of soldiers, desired his expert 
chanetffollowers to get ready all sorts of tools for 
breaking open doors and ripping-up brick- 
mf flooring, and took my arm, in the most friendly 
rhaps}and familiar manner possible, to lead me with 
me athim out of the house. I will venture to say, 
ne—fire}that when the Sub-Prefect was a little boy, 
pen thailand was taken for the first time to the Play, 
ently, itfhe was not half as much pleased as he was 
, housefnow at the job in prospect for him at the 

into tht“Gambling-House!” 

ath ms) Away we went through the streets, the 
Next Sub-Prefect cross-examining and congratu- 
misting me in the same breath, as we marched 
the head of our formidable posse comitatus. 
Peatinels were placed at the back and front of 
ugie gambling-house the moment we got to it; 
tremendous battery of knocks was directed 

Mguinst the door; a light appeared at a 

ndow; I waited to conceal myself behind 





the police—then came more knocks, and a 
cry of “Open in the name of the law?” At 
that terrible summons, bolts and locks gave 
way before an invisible hand, and the moment 
after, the Sub-Prefect was in the passage, con- 
fronting a waiter, half-dressed and ghastl 
pale. This was the short dialogue whic 
immediately took place. 

“We want to see the Englishman who is 
sleeping in this house?” 

“He went away hours ago.’ 

“He did no such thing. His friend went 
away; he remained. Show us to his bed- 
room !” 

“I swear to you, Monsieur le Sous-Prefect, 
he is not here! he——” 

“I swear to you, Monsieur le Gargon, he 
is. He slept here—he didn’t find your bed 
comfortable—he came to us to complain of it 
—here he is, among my men—and here am I, 
ready to look for a flea or two in his bo 
stead. Picard! (calling to one of the 
ordinates, and pointing to the-waiter) collar 
that man, and tie his hands behind him. 
Now, then, gentlemen, let us walk up 
stairs |” 

Every man and woman in the house was 
secured—the “Old Soldier,” the first. Then I 
identified the bed in which I had slept; and then 
we went into the room above. No object that 
was at all extraordinary appeared in any part 
of it. The Sub-Prefect looked round the place, 
commanded everybody to be silent, stamped 
twice on the floor, called for a candle, looked 
attentively at the spot he had stamped on, 
and ordered the flooring there to be carefully 
taken up. This was done inno time. Lights 
were produced, and we saw a deep raftered 
cavity between the floor of this room and the 
ceiling of the room beneath. Through this 
cavity there ran perpendicularly a sort of 
case of iron, thickly greased ; and inside the 
case, appeared the screw, which communi- 
cated with the bed-top below. Extra lengths 
of screw, freshly oiled—levers covered with 
felt—all the complete upper works of a heavy 
press, constructed with infernal ingenuity so 
as to join the fixtures below—and, when taken 
to pieces again, to go into the smallest pos- 
sible compass, were next discovered, and 
pulled out on the floor. After some little 
difficulty, the Sub-Prefect succeeded in putting 
the machinery together, and, leaving his men 
to work it, descended with me to the bed- 
room. The smothering canopy was_ then 
lowered, but not so noiselessly as I had seen 
it lowered. When I mentioned this to the 
Sub-Prefect; his answer, simple as it was, had 
a terrible significance. “My men,” said he, 
“are working down the bed-top for the first 
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time—the men whose money you won, were - 


in better practice.” 
We left the house in the sole possession of 


two police agents—ever one of the inmates 
being removed to prison on the spot. The 
Sub-Prefect, after taking down my “ procés- 
verbal” in his office, returned with me to my 
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hotel to get my passport. “ Do you think,” I 
asked, as I gave it to him, “that any men 
have really been smothered in that bed, as 
they tried to smother me 2” 

“T have seen dozens of drowned men laid 
out at the Morgue,” answered the Sub-Prefect, 
“in whose pocket-books were found letters, 
stating that they had committed suicide in 
the Seine, because they had lost everything 
at the gaming-table. Do I know how many 
of those men entered the same gambling- 
house that you entered? won as you won? 
took that bed as you took it? slept in it? 
were smothered in it? and were privately 
thrown into the river, with a letter of expla- 
nation written by the murderers and placed 
in their pocket-books ? No man can say how 
many or how few, have suffered the fate from 
which you have escaped. The people of the 
gambling-house kept their bedstead machinery 
a secret from us—even from the police! The 
dala kept the rest of the secret for them. 
Good night, or rather good morning, Mon- 
sieur Faulkner! Be at my office again at 
nine o’clock—in the meantime, au revoir !” 

The rest of my story is soon told. I was 
examined, and re-examined; the gambling- 
house was strictly searched all through, fron 
top to bottom; the prisoners were separately 
interrogated; and two of the less guilty 
among them made aconfession. J discovered 
that the Old Soldier was the master of the 
gambling-house—justice discovered that he 
had been drummed out of the army, as a 
vagabond, years ago ; that he had been guilty 
of all sorts of villanies since; that he was 
in possession of stolen property, which the 
owners identified; and that he, the croupier, 
another accomplice, and the woman who had 
made my cup of coffee, were all in the secret 
of the bedstead. There appeared some reason 
to doubt whether the inferior persons at- 
tached to the house knew anything of the 
suffocating machinery ; and they received the 
benefit of that doubt, by being treated simply 
as thieves and vagabonds. As for the Old 
Soldier and his two head-myrmidons, they 
went to the galleys; the woman who had 
_ drugged my coffee was imprisoned for I forget 
how many years; the regular attendants at 
the gambling-house were considered “ sus- 
picious,” and placed under “surveillance ;” 
and I became, for one whole week (which is 
a long time), the head “lion” in Parisian 
society. My adventure was dramatised by 
three illustrious playmakers, but never saw 
theatrical daylight ; for the censorship forbade 
the introduction on the stage of a correct copy 
of the gambling-house bedstead. 

Two good results were produced by my 
‘adventure, which any censorship must have 
- approved. In the first place, it helped to 
justify the Government in forthwith carrying 
out their determination to put down all 
gambling-houses ; in the second place, it 
cured me of ever again trying “ Rouge et Noir” 
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as an amusement, The sight of a green cloth, 


with packs of cards and heaps of money on it 
will henceforth be for ever associated in 
mind with the sight of a bed-canopy de 
scending to suffocate me, in the silence ani 
darkness of the night.” 

Just as Mr. Faulkner pronounced the last 
words, he started in his chair, and assumed 
a stiff, dignified position, in a great hurry, 
“Bless my soul!” cried he—with a comic 
look of astonishment and vexation—* while 
I have been telling you what is the real seeret 
of my interest in the sketch you have % 
kindly given to me, I have altogether for. 
gotten that I came here to sit for my portrait, 
For the last hour, or more, I must have 
been the worst model you ever had to paint 
from !” ‘ 

“On the contrary, you have been the best” 
said I. “I have been painting from your 
expression ; and, while telling your story, you 
have unconsciously shown me the natuml 
expression I wanted.” 


THE LEGEND OF THE MIRACULOUS ROSE 
TREES. 


Old travellers say, that, in an Eastern land, 
And in a field, with mountains nigh at hand, 
Are found two marvellous Rose-trees ; and they write 
That one bears flowers red, the other white— 
as the fire, and white as snow on wold. 





hese trees are preternaturally old, 
Yet keep their freshness; and from day to day 
ax greener, and more odorous and gay, 
As though an angel fed them with his youth: 
And the near people tell, for very truth, 
An ancient tale, sent down from tongue to tongue 
how these trees miraculously sprang ; 
Which I will here, as best I may, rehearse 
In added rhyme, and weav’d into a verse. 


There was a maiden, in a time gone b: 

Who lived secluded from all company ; 7 
For the world’s battle fill’d her with more dread 
Than silence—and her parents both were dead, 

nd so she dwelt apart, without a friend, 
In a still mansion by the city’s end, 
That look’d upon a garden’s shadowy trees. 
A voice of murmuring leaves and moaning seas 
Haunted for ever that removéd house. 
Like an enchantment, rich and marvellous ; 
And, under clustering boughs, this maiden clear 
Walk’d up and down without a thought of fear, 
Though by her side was human creature none. 
Yet certainly she was not quite alone: 
For, in the hush of that deserted place, 
She often met with angels face to face, 
And felt the wind that blows from out their bowers 
Breathe in her hair; and sometimes, when the hous 
Were stillest, and the westering sun was low, 
( 





fhe vee es ce! earient Gade = TOW 
ut of the pale, blank air, before her 
Heavily calm with piléd mysteries. ee 


_,, But who can reckon on a placid life, 

t of g he tyrant’s knife 
Pierces the naked breast before the arm’d. 
This gentle maiden, who had never harm’d 
A living creature, and whose soul was white 

nd uncorrupt as elemental light, 
Was, by the priests, accused of secret crimes, 
And of neglecting to observe the times 
Of adoration in their temples, where 
They worshipp’d a fierce God with studious prayer. 
They said she was a devil with bright looks, 
And that she read not in their Sacred Books ; 
But kept a Fiend within her house, who fill’d 
The cursed place, so soon as day was kill’d, 
With gleams and fiery aspects ; for, at night, 
The awe-struck passers-by had seen the light 
In which those angels dwelt, that thither came, 
Paint the dark casements with a sudden flame. 





The priests aloud for instant vengeance call, 
And drag the maiden to the Justice Hall. 
The people throng, and gaze into her eyes, 
And think they see a spirit from the skies, 
With visage pale, by golden tresses hemm’d, 
Come there to judge, and not to be condemn’d. 
busy murmur passes up and down: 

‘he thronéd My wear an ominous frown, 

And hearken to the eager priests, cry, 
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“ is accurs’d! To vengeance, instantly !’’ : 
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Fae Sree nn Se the chal be brat (o'denth. Tue authors of books on zoological subjects, 
we and The people for a moment hold their breath ; which have so frequently issued from the 
ites, press of late years, and which are continually 
execution, In an open space 
the last} Beyond the town, an bersid the other way appearing, may be separated, for the most 
ssumed ery amide there fa che ge oe part, into two classes—those who hunt 
hurry, | from whic 3 ong oa eestenen” tnd black. J and slay, and those who observe and study. 
Comic} ies at that stake ; and there, for evidence, The passion of the former is the excitement 
while RE eae ne a te Pot fenrfel ail of the chase to destroy; the great pleasure 
1 seeret} Before nthe Wiad goes mineaering to ane Ho. of the latter is in the preservation of the 
1ave 80 en with close ips with frequent sighs, creature, and the accurate noting down of all 
ver for. ‘The offering of that lurid sacrifice. its characteristics. Atthe head of the former, 
ortrait, The victim comes, by savage priests shut in, by way of instance, we must place Mr. 
st hate yo rater be many heb rs ae so Pl Gordon Cumming and Sir W. Cornwallis 
to paint os cence Hibs dronkon mab with bead ail bare. Harris; at the head of the latter, no one. will 
ith straw between, ‘The unoffending maid hesitate to place White of Selborne, and 
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m your The execntioners, with eyes blood-red, eats is not an author of very recent date, then 
ry, you he flaming torches fl shing round about ; se we shall name the Reverend Leonard Jenyns, 
natural The aid jpecptniny codaurameuiens to whose patient and indefatigable study, 
The meadows flaunting in their summer dress ; during many years, we are indebted for 
——— | Fie comeious looking heavens, bare and will delightful pat § instructive “ Observations on 
} ROBE] Fhe ceonte round, with white ls muraurice’: Natural History.” Rymer Jones is another 
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Grows rangvine all about that fry surge: “a mingled yarn.” We define the extremes 
A miracle! a wonder to behold ! of these two classes. 
ue Tos Samos are ont ; the ghted brands are cold | Our taste by no means leans to the san- 
But only two fresh Rose-trees, budding fait ; guinary; nor do we think that the great 
Pte iptv aa majority, who a» not themselves hunters, 
The maiden still is standing in her piace ; and who, at least, may be supposed to sit 
i cog hacarlenamnieeners mins aoe down to read in“cool blood,” can feel grati- 
tee ary, J07 the people shout and sing. fied by stories in which remorselessness is 
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; narrator is so blin y the 
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r, holt aaenitien inal The compiler of a agar published book, 
That from the burnt brands came the Rosse red.” called Zoological Notes and Anecdotes, quotes. 
Tony nie, the wubraras Cassa the Roses pale, an account of a. giraffe hunt, from. the 
(te bah ne Re Tyee « Portraits of the Game and Wild Animals of 
South Africa,” by Sir Cornwallis Harris, and 
“I believe I should have been swept away | designates it as a spirit-stirring adventure.” 
by the flood of French infidelity, if it had | What sort of spirit it stirs in us, our readers 
not been for one thing, the remembrance | will not find it difficult to conjecture. 
of the time when my sainted mother used to} Sir Cornwallis Harris had for weeks:sou 
make me kneel by her side, taking my little | in vain to get. shot at the tallest quadruped of 
hands folded in hers, and caused me to repeat | the earth—a giraffe. One day he saw what he 
the Lord’s prayer.”—John Randolph. took to be a large branchless stump of some 
The Past is not simply important to us be- [withered tree in the distance; but presently 
rayer. | Case it fought our battles, cleared the ground | it moved along above the tops of the thicket, 
or us, and left us the heritage of its accumu-|and he now distinguished a stately giraffe 
| lited experience; but still more, because it re- gliding among the trees, “its graceful head 
Veals to us, in imperfect glimipses, that humanity | nodding like a lofty pine.” He set spurs to 
. of whose life we partake; that vast chain of|his horse, and soon found. himself, “half 
a existence, which encompasseth us and all men,| choked with excitement,” close upon the- 
4, ree present, and to come, in one real, vital | heels of the giraffe, who went “sailing before - 
totherhood ; alife which moves slowly, surely | him” with velocity, “ like some tall ship upon 
*twards, to grand predestined ends, without | the oceans bosom.” The half-choked sports- 
, tushing or cramping the free will and ener-|man dismounts to fire, and‘ “the mottled 
: getic responsibility of each individual unit. | carease presenting a fair and inviting mark,” 
—British Quarterly _— he has “the satisfaction of hearing two balls 
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tell roundly” upon the back of his towering 
victim. They are not sufficient; so he re- 
mounts, and again pursues, He and his 
horse tumble into a hole, by which his rifle 
is broken; he scrambles up again, however, 
and binding his rifle-barrel to the stock with 
a handkerchief, once more gives chase, Mean- 
while the weary and no less innocent giraffe 
had stood still to allow of his approach, The 
hunter is now in a state of wild excitement 
at finding that the lock of his rifle will not act ; 
in vain he looks around for a stone, and seeks in 
every pocket for his knife, “with which, either 
to strike the copper cap, or hamstring the 
colossal but harmless animal,” who stood 
waiting for his doom, ‘The reader will rejoice 
to hear that the giraffe escapes, A few days 
afterwards, however, Sir Cornwallis Harris 
suddenly comes upon a herd of thirty giraffes, 
and his blood “courses like quicksilver through 
his veins ” as he gallops after them. rigrw: | 
up. with the fugitives, he singles out their 
w lord chief,” and “applying the muzzle of 
the rifle towards his dappled shoulder, draws 
both triggers.” 

The conclusion of the affair is given in these 
words :—* Mute, dignified, and majestic, stood 
the unfortunate victim, occasionally stooping 
his elastic neck towards his persecutor, the tears 
trickling from the lashes of his dark humid 
eye, as broadside after broadside was poured 
into his brawny front : 


“ His drooping head sinks gradually low, 
And through his side the last drops ebbing slow, 
From the red gash,” &c, 


Presently a convulsive shivering seized his 
limbs, his coat stood on end, his lofty frame 
began to totter, and, at the seventeenth dis- 
charge from the deadly grooved bore, “like a 
falling minaret, bowing his graceful head from 
the skies, his proud form was prostrate in the 
dust.” “ Never shall I forget the intoxicating 
excitement of the moment! At last, then, 
the summit of my ambition was obtained, 
and the towering giraffe laid low. Tossing my 
turbanless cap into the air, alone in the wild 
wood, I hurried with bursti exultation, 
and, unsaddling my steed, soak, exhausted 
with delight, beside the noble prize I had 
won. 

All this is very pretty and improving,— 
especially the poetry. hether the poetry 
and the bursting exultation go quite well 
together, is a point the curious reader will 
consider, perhaps. 

Far be it from us to require of those en- 
aged in the excitement of the chase, the 
nward, or self-governed enthusiasm of the 
scientific observer and student of nature. We 
would not say to a man, in a moment of mad- 
ness, “ My friend! you should moderate your 
transports;” but we would say to every 
member of the great family of man: Re- 
member, that when we destroy life of any 
kind, we destroy something which we did not 
give, cannot restore, do not understand— 





which has many principles and eleme 
exactly like our own—which demands 
us, when we take it without pro 
tion, or need of self-preservation, that 
should not cast aside our common hump 
feelings. 

How very different is the effect 
our minds, where the hunter meets wih 
a wild beast-—-whom we may regard ag q 
antagonist worthy of his prowess—when 
there is a doubt as to the result, and who iy, 
moreover, the first assailant! When a hunty 
lies down before his night-fire, surrounded by 
his friends, and a lion leaps in among then 
and carries off his man—the chase of thi 
royal savage, the contest, and the death—con, 
stitute an adventure of that legitimate excite 
ment which commands everybody's sympathy, 
Even the pain we feel at the sufferings and 
horror, if not the death, of the man carried 
off, is somewhat tempered in our emotions 
the recollection that he was a hunter, 
came there to kill the lion; so that if th 
lion knew that fact (and we cannot tell bul 
instinct may jo so far), he would argue that 
his assault was “all fair,” and a thing to be e. 
eyes by those who intruded on his domain, 

ut, when lions, or any other wild beasts, are 
wantonly attacked and destroyed for no other 
purpose than to afford an exciting amuse 
ment, we think it is time those delights 
of a barbarous age were discountenancel 
among civilized nations. ‘ 

Of the force of character, however, w 
some of these scenes display, no doubt em 
be entertained, The strength and courage of 
the lion is so great that, although he is 
four feet in height, he is more than a mateh 
for fierce animals of three or four times his 
size, such as the buffalo. He will even attack 
a rhinoceros or an elephant, if provoked, He 
possesses such extraordinary muscular powel, 
that he has been known to kill and carry of 
a heifer of two years old in his mouth, and 
after being pursued by herdsmen on home 
back for five hours, it has been found that he 
has scarcely ever allowed the body of the 
heifer to touch the ground during the 
whole distance! But here is an instance 
of strength in a man—a different sort of 
atrength—which surpasses all we ever 
of a lion :— ' 

Three officers in the East Indies—Captain 
Woodhouse, Lieutenant Delamain, and 
tenant Laing—heing informed that two lions 
had made their appearance, in a jungle, at som 
twenty miles’ distance from their cantonmedh 
rode off in that direction to seek an engage 
ment. They soon found the “lordly strangers 
or natives, we should rather say. One 0 
lions was killed by the first volley they fired; 
the other ietreated across the cone The 
officers pursued, until the lion, ma inne 
abrubt curve, returned to his jungle, ne 


then mounted an elephant and went in 


search for him. They found him standing 
under a bush, looking directly towards thet 
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He sought no conflict, but, seeing them 
proach, he» at once _— the first 
lenge, and sprang at the elephant’s head, 
where he hung on. The officers fired; in 
the excitement of the onset their aim was 
defeated, and the lion only wounded, The 
elephant meanwhile had shaken him off, and 
not liking such an antagonist, refused to face 
him again, The lion did not pursue, but 
stood waiting, At length the elephant was 
rsunded to advance once more; seein 
which, the lion became furious, and rushe 
to the contest. The elephant turned about to 
retreat, and the lion springing upon him from 
behind, grappled his flesh with teeth and 
claws, sid again es on. The officers fired, 
while the elephant kicked with all his might; 


1 but, though the lion was dislodged, he was 


still without any mortal wound, and retired 


cartels into the thicket, content with what he had 


done in return for the assault. The officers 
had become too excited to desist; and in the 
fever of the moment, as the elephant, for his 
part, now directly refused to have — 
more to do with the business, Captain Wood- 
house resolved to dismount, and go on foot 
into the jungle. Lieutenant Delamain and 
Lieutenant Laing dismounted with him, and 
they followed in the direction the lion had 
taken, ‘They presently got sight of him, and 
Captain Woodhouse fired, but apparently 
without any serious injury, as they saw “the 
mighty lord of the woods” retire deeper into 
the thicket “with the utmost composure.” 
They pursued, and Lieutenant Delamain got 
a shot at the lion. This was to be endured 
no longer, and forth came the lion, dashing 
right through the bushes that intervened, so 
that he was close upon them in no time. The 
two lieutenants were just able to escape out 
of the jungle to re-load, but Captain Wood- 
house stood quietly on one side, hoping the 
his was 
rther too much to expect after all he had 
done, The lion darted at him and in an 
instant, “as though by a stroke of or 
the rifle was ste nl and knocked out of his 
hand, and he found himself in the gr of 
the irresistible enemy whom he had chal- 
Lo ag: to mortal combat. Lieutenant Dela- 
main fired at the lion without killing him, and 
then again retreated to re-load. Meantime, 
Captain Woodhouse and the lion were both 
lying wounded on the ground and the lion 
began to craunch his arm. In this dreadful 
position Captain Woodhouse had the presence 
of mind, and the fortitude, amidst the horrible 
pain he endured, to lie perfectly still—know- 
ing that if he made any resistance now, he 
would be torn to pieces in a minute. Finding 
all motion had ceased, the lion let the arm drop 
from his mouth, and quietly crouched down 
with his paws on the thigh of his prostrate 
antagonist. Presently Captain Woodhouse, 
finding his head in a painful position, un- 
and to support it, 
Whereupon the lion again seized his arm, and 
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craunched it higher up. Once more, not- 
withstanding the intense agony, and yet more 
intense apprehension of momentary destruc- 
tion, Captain Woodhouse had the strength of 
will and self-command to lie perfectly still. 
He remained thus until his friends, discover- 
ing his situation, were hastening up, but u 
the wrong side, so that their balls might 
oe pass through the lion, and hit h 
ithout moving, or manifesting any hasty 
excitement, he was heard to say, in a low 
voice, “ 'T’o the other side !—to the other side !” 
They hurried round, Next moment the mag- 
nanimous lion lay dead by the side of a yet 
stronger nature than his own, 

Diedrik Miller, during his hunting time 
in South Africa, as related in the work pre- 
viously quoted, came suddenly upon a lion. 
The lion did not attack him,”but stood still— 
as though he would have said, “ Well, what 
do you want here in my desert?” Miiller 
alighted from his horse, and took deliberate 
aim at the lion’s forehead. Just as he drew the 
trigger his horse gave a start of terror, and 
the hunter missed his aim. The lion sp 
forward; but, finding that the man sto 
still—for he had no time either to remount 
his horse, or take to his heels—the lion 
stopped within a few paces and stood still 
also, confronting him, The man and the 
lion stood looking at each other for some 
minutes; the man never moved; at length 
the lion slowly turned, and walked away. 
Miiller began hastily to re-load his gun, The 
lion looked back over his shoulder, gave a 
deep growl, and instantly returned. Could 
words speak plainer? Miiller, of course, held 
his hand po remained motionless, The lion 
again moved off — The hunter be 
softly to ram down his bullet. Again the lion 
looked back snd gave a threatening growl. 
This was repeated between them until the 
lion had retired to some distance, when he 
bounded into a thicket. 

Impressed in various ways by these exciting 
scenes of savage life and death, how pecu- 
liarly soothing and quieting—we might say, 
humanising—is the effect produced on the 
mind and feelings by turning to a work like 
the “Observations in Natural History,” where 
we find a benevolent and indefatigable country 
clergyman rising before daybreak, and wan- 
dering about the dewy fields, and through 
the misty woods, and down quiet green lanes, 
noting all objects, signs, and tokens, by which 
the nature and habits of living creatures 
are displayed. “TI have occasionally had the 
curiosity,” says Mr. Jenyns, “to note down 
the exact time at which the different species 
of birds are first heard on a fine summer's 
morning.” On a certain day he heard the 
skylark up and singing at two in the morning, 
next, at twenty minutes after two, he heard 
the cock crow; at three o’clock the thrush 
sang; at ten, fifteen, and twenty minutes 
after each other, came the song and ery of the 
yellowhammer, the swallow, the blackbird, 
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the duck, ring-dove, rook, &c. On another 
morning the cock was up first, but the sky- 
lark was again the first of the singing birds; 
then came the rooks (a few) cawing doubt- 
fully, as if not quite awake ; the thrush singing, 
the ring-dove cooing, &c. On another occa- 
sion, the cock was up and crowing at fifty one 
minutes after one o’clock, in the morning ; then 
the skylark rose and sang, the ring-dove 
cooed at two o'clock, the duck quacked, the 
blackbird sang, the redbreast, swallow, thrush 
all heard; at half-past two “ blackbirds every- 
where singing,” &c. 

A very curious question is started by the 
worthy vicar of Swaffham Bulbec (the author 
of the above “Observations”) on the mor- 
tality of birds. The mortality must be enor- 
mous every year, yet how seldom in our 
country rambles.do we find a dead bird. One, 
now and then, in the woods or hedgerows, is 
the utmost seen by anybody, even if he search 
for them. Very few, comparatively, are de- 
stroyed by mankind. Only a few species are 
killed by sportsmen; all the rest cannot live 
long, nor can they all be eaten by other birds. 
Many must die from natural causes. Immense 
numbers, especially of the smaller birds, are 
born each year, yet they do not appear to 
increase the general stock of the species. 
Immense numbers, therefore, must die every 

ear; but what becomes of the bodies ? 

artins, nightingales, and other migratory 
birds, may be supposed to leave a great 
number of their dead relations in foreign 
countries ; this, however, cannot apply to our 
own indigenous stock. Mr. Jenyns_ partly 
accounts for this by saying, that no doubt a 

eat many young birds fall a prey to stronger 
irds soon after leaving the nest, and probably 
a number of the elder birds also; while the 
very old are killed by the cold of winter; 
or, becoming too feeble.to obtain food, drop 
to the earth, and are spured the pain of 
starvation by being speedily carried off by 
some hungry creature of the woods and 
fields. Besides these means for the disposal of 
tho bodies, there are scavenger insects, who 
devour, and another species who act as 
sextons, and bury the bodies. During the 
warm months of summer, some of the burying 
beetles will accomplish “the humble task 
allotted them by Providence,” in a surprisingly 
short time. Mr. Jenyns has repeatedly, 
during a warm spring, placed dead birds upon 
the ground, in different spots frequented by 
the necrophorus vespillo, and other allied 
beetles, who have effected the interment so 
completely in four-and-twenty hours, that 
there was a difficulty in finding the bodies 
again. 

All this goes a great way to account for our 
so very seldom seeing any dead birds lying 
about, notwithstanding the immense mortality 
that must take place every year; but it cer- 
tainly is not satisfactory; for, although the 
birds of prey, and those which are not devoured 
by others, are, comparatively, small in’ num- 





ber, how is it that none of these are eve 
found? Once in a season, perhaps, we 
find a dead crow, or a dead owl (generally ong 
that has been shot,) but who ever finds hawks, 
ravens, kites, sparrow-hawks, or any number 
of crows, out of all the annual mortality that 
must occur in their colonies? These birdy 
are for the most part too large for the sextoy 
beetle to bury; and quickly as the foxes 
stoats, weasels, and other prowling creatures 
would nose out the savoury remains, or the 
newly-fallen bodies, these creature only in- 
habit certain localities—and deade birds ma 
be supposed to fall in many places. Still, they 
are not seen. 

A distinction has been made since the 
time of White of Selborn, between in-door 
and out-of-door naturalists. It is not made 
individiously, as each class may be said, in 
general, to depend upon the other; few men 
unite the two qualifications of indefatigable 
search and observation out of doors, and 
laborious and patient examination, compa 
rison, classification, and so forth, in seden' 
seclusion. Both are students of Nature, but 
the out-of-door naturalists may be said to take 
her at first hand. Of this latter class is the 
Reverend Mr. Jenyns, a worthy follower of 
White ; and his book furnishes a truthful 
record of many years of actual out-of-door 
observations, 

Passing over his remarks on the mason wasp, 
who builds a nest for its eggs, and then leaves 
in it an imprisoned caterpillar for the young 
to feed upon as soon as hatched by the warm 
season ; on the bees, who, he found, got drank 
with the narcotic juices or odours of dahlias‘ on 
his seeing thrushes carry snails to knock 
their heads upon a stone, and thus crack 
them for eating; on his being able to distin 
guish the season by the sounds of animals in 
the fields, and insect life in the air (Humboldt 
says he could tell what o’clock it was by the 
hum of the insects, and the different sens» 
tions of their poisonous stings!); and on the 
stockdove, in whose crop he found seeds 
whieh had begun to sprout; we will take 
the following delightful story about a pair of 
robins :— 

A pair of robins built their nest in the old 
ivy of a garden wall, and the hen shortly 
afterwards sat in maternal pride upon four 
eggs. The gardener came to clip the ivy; 
and, not knowing of the nest, his shears eat 
off a part of it, so that the four eggs fell 
the ground. Dropping on leaves, they were 
not broken. Notice being attracted by the 
plaintive cries of the hen bird, the eggs were 
restored to the nest, which the gardener re 
paired. The robins returned, the hen sat upon 
the eggs, and in a few days they were hatehed. 
Shortly afterwards, the four little ones wert 
all found lying upon the ground beneath 
cold, stiff, and lifeless. The gardener’s repalts 
of the nest had not been according to the 
laws of bird-arehitecture, and a gap h 
broken out. The four unfledged little ones 
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were taken into the house, and, efforts being 
made to revive them by warmth, they pre- 
sently showed signs of life, recovered, and 
were again restored to the nest. The gap 
was filled up by stuffing a small piece of 
drugget into it. The parent robins, perched 
in a neighbouring tree, watched all these 
operations, without displaying any alarm for 
the result, and, as soon as they were completed, 
returned to the nest. All went on well for 
a day or two; but misfortune seemed never 
weary of tormenting this little family. A 
violent shower of rain fell. The nest being 
exposed, by the close clipping of the ivy 
leaves, the drugget got sopped, the rain half 
filled the nest, and ‘the gardener found the 
four little ones lying motionless in the water. 
Once more, they were taken away, dried near 
the fire, and placed in the nest of another 
bird fixed in a tree opposite the ivy. The 
parent birds in a few minutes occupied the 
nest, and never ceased their attentions until 
the brood were able to fly, and take care of 
themselves. 

The story we have already related of 
Diedrik Miiller’s lion, is surpassed by an- 
other of a similar kind, which we take to be 
about the best lion-story that zoological 
records can furnish. 

A hunter, in the wilds of Africa, had seated 
himself on a bank near a pool, to rest, leaving his 
gun, set upright against a rock, a few feet behind 
him. He was alone. Whether he fell asleep, 


or only into a reverie, he did not know, but 
suddenly he saw an enormous lion stand- 
ng near him, attentively observing him. 

eir eyes met, and thus they remained, 


motionless, looking at each other. At length 
the hunter leaned back, and slowly extended 
his arm towards his gun. The lion instantly 
uttered a deep growl, and advanced nearer. 
The hunter paused. After a time, he very 
gradually repeated the attempt, and again 
the lion uttered a deep growl, the meaning 
of which was not to be mistaken. This 
occurred several times (as in the former 
case), until the man was obliged to desist 
altogether. Night approached; the lion 
never left him the whole night. Day broke ; 
the lion still was there, and remained 
there the whole day. The hunter had 
ceased to make any attempt to seize his gun, 
and saw that his only hope was to weary 
the lion out by the fortitude of a passive 
state, however dreadful the situation. All 
the next night the lion remained. The 
man, worn out for want of sleep, dared not 
to close his eyes, lest the lion, believing him 
to be dead, should devour him. All the 
Provision in his wallet was exhausted. The 
third night arrived. Being now utterly 
exhausted, and having dropped off to sleep, 
several times, and as often come back to con- 
sciousness with a start of horror at finding he 

been asleep, he finally sunk backward, 
and lay ina dead slumber. He never awoke 
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till broad day, and then found that the lion 
was gone. 

On the question of “best” stories of ani- 
mals, there are so many excellent stories of 
several species that the superlative degree 
may be hard to determine, Setting down 
the above, however, as the best lion-stéry, 
we will give what we consider to be (up to 
this time) the best elephant-story. In one of 
the recent accounts of scenes of Indian war- 
fare (the title of the book has escaped us, 
and perhaps we met with the narrative in a 
printed letter), a body of artillery was de- 
scribed as proceeding up a hill, and the great 
strength of elephants was found highly ad- 
vantageous in drawing up the guns. On the 
carriage of one of these guns, a little in front 
of the wheel, sat an artilleryman, resting 
himself. An elephant, drawing another gun, 
was advancing in regular order close behind. 
Whether from falling asleep, or over-fatigue, 
the man fell from his seat, and the wheel of 
the gun-carriage, with its heavy gun, was 
just rolling over him. The elephant compre- 
hending the danger, and seeing that he 
could not reach the body of the man with 
his trunk, seized the wheel by the top, 
and, lifting it up, passed it carefully over 
oo fallen man, and set it down on the other 
side. 

The best dog-story—though there are a 
number of best stories of this honest fellow— 
we fear is an old one; but we cannot forbear 
telling it, for the benefit of those who may 
not have met with it before. A surgeon found 
a poor dog, with his leg broken. He took 
him home, set it, and in due time gave him 
his liberty. Off he ran. Some months after- 
wards the surgeon was awoke in the night by 
adog barking loudly at hisdoor. As the bark- 
ing continued, and the surgeon thought he re- 
cognised the voice, he got up, and went down 
stairs. When he opened the door, there stood 
his former patient, wagging his tail, and by his 
side another dog—a friend whom he had 
brought—who had also had the misfortune to 
get a leg broken. There is another dog-sto 
of a different kind, told by Mr. Jenyns, whic 
we think very amusing. A poodle, belonging 
to a gentleman in Cheshire, was in the habit 
of going to church with his master, and sitting 
with him in the pew during the whole serviee. 
Sometimes his master did not come ; but this 
did not prevent the poodle, who always pre- 
sented himself in good time, entered the pew, 
and remained sitting there alone: departing 
with the rest of the congregation. One Sun- 
day, the dam at the head of a lake in the 
neiglibourhood gave way, and the whole road 
was inundated. The congregation was there- 
fore reduced to a few individuals, who came 
from cottages close at hand. Nevertheless, 
by the time the clergyman had commenced 
reading the Psalms, he saw his friend the 
poodle come slowly up the aisle, dripping 
with water: having been obliged to swim 
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above a quarter of a mile to get to church. 
He went into his pew, as usual, and remained 
quietly there to the end of the service. This 
is told on the authority of the clergyman 
himself. 

A hungry jackdaw once took a fancy to 
a young chicken which had only preen A 
been hatched. He pounced upon it accord- 
ingly, and was carrying it off, when the 
hen rushed upon him, and beat him with 
her wings, and held him in her beak, until the 
cock came up, who immediately attacked the 
jackdaw, and struck him so repeatedly that he 
was scarcely able to effect his escape - flight. 
But the best hen-story is one in Mr. Jenyns’ 
“Observations.” A hen was sitting on a 
number of eggs to hatch them. An egg was 
missing every night; yet nobody could con- 
jecture who had stolen it. One morning, 
after several had been lost in this way, the 
hen was discovered with ruffled feathers, a 
bleeding breast, and an inflamed countenance. 
By the side of the nest was seen the dead 
body of a large rat, whose skull had been 
fractured—evidently by blows from the beak 
of the valiant hen, who could endure the vile 
act of piracy no longer. 

Mr. Jenyns relates a good owl-story. He 
knew a tame owl, who was so fond of music 
that he would enter the drawing-room of an 
evening, and, perching on the shoulder of one 
of the children, listen with great attention to 
the tones of the piano-forte : holding his head 
first on one side, then on the other, after the 
manner of connoisseurs. One night, suddenly, 
spreading his wings, as if unable to endure his 
rapture any longer, he alighted on the keys, 
and, driving away the fingers of the performer 
with his beak, began to hop about upon the 
keys himself, apparently in great delight 
with his own execution, This pianist’s name 
was Keevie. He was born in the woods of 
Northumberland, and belonged to a friend of 
the Reverend Mr. Jenyns. 

Good bear-stories are numerous. One of 
the best we take from the “ Zoological Anec- 
dotes.” Ata hunt in Sweden, an old soldier 
was charged by a bear. His musket missed 
fire, and the animal being close upon him, he 
made a thrust, in the hope of driving the 
muzzle of his piece down the bear’s throat. 
But the thrust was parried by one of the 
huge paws with all the skill of a fencer, and 
the musket wrested from the soldier's hand, 
who was forthwith laid prostrate. He lay 
quiet, and the bear, after smelling, thought 
he was dead, and then left him to examine 
the musket. This he seized by the stock, and 
began to knock about, as though to dis- 
cover wherein its virtue consisted, when the 
soldier could not forbeaf putting forth one 
hand to recover his weapon. The bear imme- 
diately seized him by the back of the head, 
and tore his scalp over his crown, so that it 
fell over the soldier’s face. Notwithstanding 
his agony, the poor fellow restrained his cries, 
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and again pretended death. -The bear laid 
himself upon his body, and thus remained, 
until some hunters coming up relieved him 
from this frightful situation. As the 
fellow rose, he threw back his scalp with his 
hand, as though it had been a peruke, and 
ran frantically towards them, exclaiming— 
“The bear! the bear!” So intense was his 
apprehension of his enemy, that it made him 
oblivious of his bodily anguish. He eventually 
recovered, and received his discharge in conse. 
quence of his loss of hair. There is another 
bear-story in this work, which savours—just 
a little—of romance. A powerful bull was 
attacked by a bear in a forest, when the bull 
succeeded in striking both arms into his 
assailant, and pinning him toa tree. In this 
situation they were both found dead—the 
bear, of his wounds; the bull, (either 
fearing, or, from obstinate self-will, refusing, 
to relinquish his position of advantage) of 
starvation ! 

The best cat-and-mouse story (designated 
“Melancholy Accident—a Cat killed by a 
Mouse ”) is to be found in “ The Poor Artist,” 
the author of which seems to have derived the 
story from a somewhat questionable source, 
though we must admit the possibility. “A cat 
had caught a mouse on a lawn, and let it go 
again, in her cruel way, in order to play with 
it; when\the mouse, inspired by despair, and 
seeing only one hole oe to escape into— 
namely, the round red throat of the cat, very 
visible pag 2 her open mouth—took a bold 
spring into her jaws, just escaping between 
her teeth, and into her throat he struggled 
and stuffed himself; and so the cat was 
suffocated.” It reads plausibly; let us ima 
gine it was true. 

The best spider-and-fly story we also take 
from the last-named book. “A very stro 
loud, blustering fellow of a blue- ottle ff 
bounced accidentally into a spider’s web. 
Down ran the old spider, and threw her long 
arms around his neck; but he fought, 
struggled, and blew his drone, and fuzzed, 
and sung sharp, and beat, and battered, and 
tore the web in holes—and so got loose. The 
spider would not let go her hold round him 
—and the fly flew away with the spider! 


| 
This is related on the authority of Mr} 
Thomas Bell, the naturalist, who witnessed } 


the heroic act. 
(Household Words. 


——— 
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A man who had climbed a chesnut tree, had 
by carelessness missed his hold of one of the 
branches, and fell to the ground with such vie 
lence as to break one of hisribs. A neighbor, 
coming to his assistance, remarked to him drily, 
‘that had he followed his rule in these cases, 
he would have avoided this accident.” “ What 
rule do you mean ?” asked the other. “This” 
replied the philosopher, “ never to come down 
a place faster than you got up.” 
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THE MAN FROM THE WEST. 


THE TALE UNFINISHED. 


In some green quiet grave, brother, 
We would thou hadst been laid, 
gentle flowers wept their dew, 
And softened sunshine play’d ; 
Where solemn trees kept murmuring 
ani tremulons good-bye, seal 
nd streamlets’ silver tongues should sin 
Thy death-psalm tenderly, . 


Alas! Death bore thee down, brother, 
In his most angry mood, 

Commanding, in alliance fierce, 
The fire to meet the flood. 

Was it some warning gave;thee aid 
Of fiery wreck.to tell ? 

Ah, brother, Fancy’s dream hath had 
Falfilment terrible! 


Thine olive-branch was lost, brother, 
Mid that unequal strife. 

When furious Death was hand to hand 
With strong, despairing Life. 

Oh! one cloud riseth from that wreck 
That over England low’rs; 

Perchance that sea whose pearls we seek 
Was covetous of ours. 





Perhaps the hour that prayer, brother, 
Rose up at home for thee, 

The hope of that unconscious love 
Was sinking in the sea ; 

And none can tell how sadly bright, 
Through all that stormy blaze, F 

é far-off flame, thine own hearth-light, 

Was present to thy gaze. 


And all thy pleasant books, brother, 
How shall we read them now ?. 

That wreck between us and the page 
Will drive its buming prow : 


A sad, unfinished tale. (Ibid. 





THE MAN FROM THE WEST. 


Ir is part of the popular belief in Egypt, 
that wickedness and wisdom are indigenous 
in the West—the country of the setting sun. 
But by the West, or Maghreb, they do not 
understand any of the European states, con- 
fining the signification of the word to the long 
series of provinces and kingdoms extend- 
ing from the limits of their own valley along 
the northern coast of Africa, even to the Sea 
of Darkness, or the Atlantic Ocean. When- 
ever, in their fictitious narratives, they wish 
to introduce a Magician—a character answer- 
ing to the villain of our dramas and romances 
ot almost invariably derive -him from 
Tripo i, Fez or Morocco, and having stated 
his origin, think themselves at liberty to 
invest him with any amount of power and 
sot required for the development of their 

0 


The word Maghrebi, or Man from the 
West, after some time of residence in the East, 
became identified, even in my foreign mind, 
With the idea of peculiar sagacity and unscru- 
semege Whenever I saw a sallow, heavy- 
eatured Western, I felt « mingled sensation 
of awe and curiosity; and I looked out 
eagerly for an opportunity of making the ac- 
uaintance of one of those terrible individuals. 
ortune favoured me, for one day that I was 
sitting, enjoying a shisheh in the shop of 

anna, the Levantine mercer, and chatting 
with some closely-veiled women, who were 
idly io arg, for muslins and silks, a sono- 
tous salaam attracted my attention, and the 
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tall form of an unmistakeable Maghreb? 
darkened the door. 

Hanna knew his customer at once, and 
greeted him with profuse salutations, From 
what he said, indeed, it was evident that he 
had expected an earlier visit; and he pro- 
fessed, with some- affectation, to have been 
quite uneasy about the safety of his old 
friend. This meant that the business relations 
between them had always been satisfactory; 
in other words, that the said Hanna had been 
accustomed to make at least five per cent. 
over and above a fair profit in the sales he 
effected to the (supposed) terrible Maghrebi. 
I looked at the man again, and in features 
where I had been fully disposed to find the 
traces of cunning and duplicity, could dis- 
cover nothing, to my disappointment, but 
manly frankness, allied with almost child- 
like simplicity. 

He was a fine handsome fellow, some thirty 
years of age, with large almond-shaped eyes, 
straight nose, well curved lips, and magni- 
ficent black beard. A carefully twisted white 
turban—the noblest head-dress ever invented 
—a grey embroidered jacket, a light-fitti 
waiscoat buttoned up to the throat, a re 
shawl round the loins, loose white trowsers, 
and red slippers, formed his costume. After 
exchanging a few general compliments, he 
sat down on a heap of cloth, to wait till the 
master of the’ shop was disengaged, and 
accepted a whiff or two from my shisheh. It 
was evident at once, from his whole manner, 
that he was a grave, serious, solid old man; 
and it was as much, perhaps, on this account, 
as because of his handsome person, that one 
of the ladies I have mentioned began to jest 
with and tease him, At the first word he 
actually blushed, and became uneasy, replied 
at first timidly, and then sulkily; and when 
the fair jester went so far as to lay her small 
henna-dyed fingers upon the glossy curls of 
his beard, he could hold out no longer, but 
abruptly rose and went away. Tagger Hanna 
was very indignant at this; and as the bar- 
gain was concluded, the merchandise cut and 
packed up, and the money in his hand—nothing 
remaining to go through but an altercation 
about five or ten paras of change—he took the 
liberty, in excellent Arabic, which we cannot 
afford to translate literally, of telling the 
offended lady that she was no better than she 
should be, to which, in delightful vernacular, 
she responded, that he was no better than he 
should be ; and the sisters, cousins, aunts, and 
friends, who had coalesced to idle away a day 
in spending three shillings, taking up the cry 
with a vengeance, one old dame seeming 
disposed to become more practical than plea- 
sant, my worthy friend was compelled to have 
recourse to his iron measure, with which he 
threatened to dig out the hearts of all who 
did not immediately abscond. 

The shop being cleared by these means, 
and the mutterings of the female tempest 
having died away in the distance, I made some 
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jaquiries about the Maghrebi. He was a 
merchant at Derna, who every year in the 
spring came to Alexandria, either by land 
or water, to make purchases. It was now 
autumn, 80 that his arrival had been delayed 
for some reason, at least four months. Tagger 
Hanna professed to be certain that his 
customer was lurking about the neighbour- 
hood waiting for the departure of the women ; 
but I could divine from his restlessness that 
he was not without anxiety on the subject. 
At length, however, his prediction turned out 
to be correct; for Hagg Mustafa appeared on 
the other side of the street, casting sidelong 
glances in our direction, When he had ascer- 
tained that the coast was indeed clear, he 
crossed over and came in to us, and having 
murmured two or three sage aphorisms on 
the impudence of women, proceeded to 
business. 

He bought a good quantity of Syrian and 
Egyptian silk manufactures, and a parcel of 
English prints, which one would have thought 
he could have procured cheaper direct from 
Malta, Hanna, it seemed to me, was a little 
unreasonable in his charges; but the worthy 
Maghrebi did not bargain, simply refusing to 
take what appeared to him too dear. Accus- 
tomed as I was to witness the furious dis- 
cussions thai usually take place in an Arab 
shop, the lying on both sides, the taking of 
sacred names in vain, the indignant protesta- 
tions of the dealer that he is selling under 
cost price and does not deserve to be beaten 
down, the solemn oaths of the purchaser that 
he has been offered a similar article for half 
the money in the next street, the well-acted 
quarrel, and the final adjustment, by which 
both parties tacitly acknowledge themselves 
to be rogues—in contrast, I say, with these 
daily occurring scenes, the way in which the 
we went to work quite charmed me, 
and I waited with interest the conversation 
over the parting pipe, in hopes that he would 
reveal some particulars of his history. 

My anticipations were more than fulfilled ; 
so that with the addition of a few facts sub- 
sequently ascertained, I was enabled to 
construct a little biography of this Man from 
the West. The principal features are as 
follows :—Hagg Mustafa belonged to a famil 
of merchants engaged, from time immemorial, 
in supplying the eastern provinces of Tripoli 
with the costly manufactures required for the 

udy costume both of males and females. 

rom a very early age he had accompanied 
his father in all his expeditions, and havin 
pushed on one occasion as far as Mecea, ha 
acquired the honorable title of Pilgrim. He 
had now for many years carried on business 
on his own account, and fortune having 
smiled upon his industry, had amassed a con- 
siderable amount of wealth. His “life was 
one of peril and adventure; for the Eastern 
merchant of his class is not a sedentary per- 
sonage, He has no counting-house, no clerks, 
no distant cortespondents. He does all his 
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business himself, buying in one place, accom 
panying his merchandise from country t 
country, from market to market, and sel 
as much as possible without the assistance of 
brokers or agents of any kind. He is, in fat, 
a pedlar on a large seale, 

About two years before the period of which 
I speak, Mustafa, on his return from hig 
annual voyage to Egypt, heard a crier pro 
claiming in the market place of Dernag 
beautiful slave for sale. Her qualities wer 
past all enumeration; and her name wag 
Sagara-en-Noor, or The Tree of Light. Now, 
Mustafa had, until then, lived a single life, 
seorning or fearing women; but he desired 
to see this slave so lauded, and having seen 
her and admired her, paid the price demanded 
for her and she became the partner of his 
bosom. 

Like a true Oriental, Mustafa refrained 
from entering into many particulars of his 
domestic happiness; but he said enough in 
general terms to make me feel a great interest 
in Sagara. She followed him in all his ex. 
peditions into the interior; and their mutual 
attachment increased with knowledge. Next 
year, likewise, she accompanied him to Egypt, 
in obedience to the decrees of destiny ; for it 
was necessary that what was written should 
come to pass. 

They left the port of Alexandria on their 
return voyage in a small vessel, with a crew 
of five men, bound direct for Derna. A light 
wind garried them in two days as far as the 
point of Akabah, about half way to their des. 
tination ; but a tremendous tempest suddenly 
fell upon them, and as they were upon a lee 
shore, they knew at once that their ange 
was great, After manceuvring for a few 
hours, they saw the steep white cliffs of the 
African coast looming through the heavy 
atmosphere, and endeavoured to save them 
selves by casting anchor; but the cables 
snapped, and they were driven on shore, 
luckily in a shallow bay and upon sand. For 
some time it was impossible to land on 
account of the violence of the waves, which 
rose over the ship and threatened eve 
moment to break her ropes; but at length 
they succeeded in getting ashore, without 
being able to take with them anything the 
ship contained, even provisions. However, it 
was their hope that the vessel would not go 
to pieces, and that, when the tempest abated, 
they could at least save some money anda 
little food, with which they could set out on 
foot for Derna. 

Whilst they sat wet and miserable on the 
beach, they suddenly saw some forms moving 
along on the other side of the bay ; and they 
remembered that the Bedawins of these parts 
are celebrated for their violence and brutali 
to strangers, especially such as are wreck 
But there was no escape, and the little party 
waited patiently, therefore, for what was to 
come to pass. The Bedawins had perceived 
the wreck and were coming round for the 
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purposes of plunder. When, however, they 
saw a group of men awaiting their approach, 
they halted, and seemed to be calculating 
their strength and the probabilities of resist- 
ance. At length, a single individual of their 

rty detached himself and came forward with 
demonstrations of peaceful intentions ; but he 
had no sooner discovered that the strangers 
were without arms, than he shouted to his 
companions to advance. In a few minutes, 
a band of half-a-dozen truculent-looking 
Bedawins, armed to the teeth, rushed up and 
roceeded at once to appropriate the persons 
of the shipwrecked men, whilst waiting until 
the sea allowed them to appropriate their 


property 

agg Mustafa fell to the lot of an individual 
who appeared to be the chief, and who like- 
wise laid claim to Sagara. The Bedawins 
would not listen to any expostulations, but 
ordered their prisoners to station themselves 
at certain distances apart from one another, 
and to remember the names of their masters. 
Mustafa and Sagara, placed together, were 
impressed, by means of awful menaces, with 
the necessity of saying in answer to all 
questions : 

“I belong to Yunus.” 

The object of this precaution now became 
apparent; for other Bedawins came flocking 
from all sides, so that above two hundred, 
including women and children, were collected 
within a few hours. They all seemed to 
respect the right of property based on original 
occupation; and did not attempt to dispute 
with the first-comers for the possession of the 
prisoners—waiting with patience until they 
could go aboard the ship and plunder it. 

It is customary for the Bedawins of this 
coast to exact a reward, which may be called 
atansom, for conducting persons under the 
circumstances of our travellers to a civilised 
country; and Mustafa was not very uneasy 
about the result of this adventure. He was 
known to many members of the various 
Ordanes or tribes along the coast, having per- 
formed the journey by land, and expected to 
be let off for a small sum, Unfortunately, 
Yunus had beheld and admired the slave- 
il Sagara, and had resolved to possess her. 

en the plunder of the vessel was com- 
pleted, he took Mustafa aside, and said, “O 
friend! thou knowest the custom, that 
strangers who fall into our hands must libe- 
tate themselves with money. Now, I will 
deal handsomely by thee. Take my part 
of the merchandise from the wreck, and pro- 
ceed on thy way in peace. I will give thee 
two young men as an escort. But leave unto 
he Sagara, to be an ornament of my tent.” 
Mustafa replied that he would rather give all 
that he possessed, than part with his beloved 
slave; and begged Yunus to name any ran- 
som that he desired. But the Bedawin was 
obdurate; and finding he could not prevail 
pzemenee, smote the unfortunate mer- 
chant upon the face, and separated him from 





Sagara, and ordered her to be taken to his 
tent. 

Mustafa was led towards evening to the 
encampment over the hills, and saw no more 
of his companions, who were kept prisoners 
some time, and then sent back to Egypt 
without ransom, for they were too poor to 
pay any. Yunus took possession, as I have 
said, of Sagara, and sought to render himself 
agreeable to her; but she answered his ad- 
vances by tears, and could not finda smile 
for the man who had torn her from her 
master whom she loved. But Mustafa was 
treated with every kind of severity and 
indignity, and compelled to tend the camels 
and fed like a dog. He submitted to the 
decrees of fate with resignation, although he 
was resolved to seize the first opportunity of 
escape. Once, when he was sent with a troop 
of camels to some distance, he mounted the 
fleetest, and started for the west; but 
Yunus, who suspected his design, followed ; 
overtook and brought him back to the en- 
campment, where he was beaten, until death 
nearly released him from his troubles. 

When hie recovered he determined to be 
more circumspect for the future; and in 
order to escape suspicion, affected to be 
resigned to his fate. This procured him a 
little more liberty; but he still felt that he 
was watched, and he began to despair of ever 
escaping from that dreadful situation. Sagara 
he never saw; but from the children of the 
village, with whom he would sometimes play, 
he learned that she remained ever weeping 
in her new master’s tent, refusing to be 
comforted. 

One day there arrived at the encampment 
a stranger, named Ali, the son of one of the 
Sheikhs of an inland tribe. He was a tall, 
handsome young man, who had gained great 
reputation already for feats of — 
Yunus received him with hospitality, and 
related among other things the adventure of 
the wreck and the acquisition of the beauteous 
Sagara. To Ali,the matter appeared perfectly 
correct, and he congratulated his host, de- 
manding as a favour, to behold this peerless 
beauty. When she appeared before him, her 
melancholy countenance told at once her tale 
of misery, and Ali felt that a great injustice 
had been committed. With desert cunning, 
however, he said not a word of condemnation, 
but praised the loveliness of Sagara, and 
extolled the happiness of Yunus; so that the 
poor slave, who‘had at first conceived hope 
from the pity that beamed through his eyes, 
retired in still more profound despair. 

Next day, as Mustafa was tending a herd 
of camels on the slope of a distant hill, he was 
surprised to behold a horseman he did not 
know, ride up and salute him. 

“TI know thy story,” said Ali, “and am 
resolved to assist thee; but the matter re- 
quires circumspection aud cannot be accome 
—— inaday. Thy liberty it were easy to 

ring about; but the flower in the tent must 
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be released likewise. Listen now to me. I 
am Ali, the son of Saleh; and I have come 
on a message of vengeance to this place. 
Know that my tribe has learned, by means 
ordained of God, that many years ago one of 
our bravest warriors was basely murdered by 
Yunus and his brethren. Blood calls out for 
blood ; and thou canst assist us and save thy- 
self. A month from this, an hour after sun- 
set, when the moon is half risen above the 
summit of Akabah, take fire, and light up a 
conflagration in the straw-heap that is near 
the great tent of Yunus. If thou art dis- 
covered, defend thyself, and fear nothing; for 
I shall be there. If no one suspect thee, 
hasten to the harem and single out Sagara, 
and bear her in thy arms, crying ‘Ali! Ali!’ 
and no one will harm thee. Art thou a man 
to do all this, and not fail in one title?” 
Mustafa devoted himself to death if he 
should swerve from his instructions; and 
Ali, having pressed his hand, rode slowly 
away across the desert. 

That was an anxious month for Mustafa. 
He counted the days and minutes, and made 
every preparation for action. He contrived 
to secrete a flint and steel beneath the straw- 
heap, as well as a sword, which he stole from 
his master, Yunus. In order that he might 
not mistake the day, he dug two holes, in one 
of which he put a stone every morning, 
whilst in the other he put a bean every 
evening. To lull suspicion, he pretended to 
be unusually gay, and succeeded in becoming 
quite a favorite with the young men. Even 
Yunus condescended to smile upon him; 
and once even asked him to intercede with 
Sagara, and persuade her to be less gloomy. 
But Mustafa snapped his fingers, cursed 
women, and professed to have no desire for 
an interview. 

The long-expected night came at length. 
The encampment was situated in a valley 
surrounded on all sides by arid hills. Mus- 
tafa had been out since morning at the place 
where he had met Ali, and had looked on all 
sides to discern some signs of his deliverer ; 
but none appeared. He climbed to the sum- 
mit of a peak, from which a wide view could 
be obtained, and anxiously, with now well 
practised eyes, perused the horizon. Nothing. 
He returned as evening drew nigh, and 
reached the crest of the hill that overlooked 
the valley just as the sun went down. There 
were lights in some of the tents, and at 
various points could be seen Bedawins re- 
turning home. Mustafa’s heart sank within 
him as he thought that some one of these 
might have discerned traces of an enemy. 
But there was no alarm given; and, on 
reaching the encampment, he found all quiet. 
Unperceived by any one, he went and con- 
cealed himself between the tent and the straw. 
To his delight a smart wind was sweeping up 
the valley ; and he felt certain that if he could 
succeed in setting fire to the huge heap, every 
tent would soon be in flames. He had not 
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many minutes to wait, but the time appear 
to him an age. Various emotions tormenta 
him. What, if he should fail in his atte 
or be discovered and slain before help 
arrive? What, if Ali should forget his pm, 
mise, or arrive too late? He was resolved 
however, to act, and having drawn out th 
sword, and placed it by his side as he knej 
down, he began to strike a light just as th 
silver edge of the moon appeared above th 
ridge of Akabah. Before the orb was half 
uncovered there was a hiss, a crackle,—and, 
swift flame swept up along the side of thy 
immense straw heap. Almost at the sam 
moment a man rushed from a neighbor 
tent, and having fired a pistol at the culpr 
without effect, advanced with a drawn dee 
erying, “’Tis the dog Mustafa has done it? 
There was no time to lose; and the hai 
that had never before wielded a weapon of 
death, felled the Bedawin to the ground. If 
was a perilous moment. One man againsts 
whole encampment, should Ali prove untrm 
Furious Bedawins were rushing from evey 
tent. Some had seen Mustafa strike th 
blow, and fired at him as he ran towards th 
tent where Sagara was confined. Othen 
started out, asking what was the matter; 
women and children moaned; and the cames 
and other animals breaking loose, and rushing 
to and fro, increased the confusion. The fit 
had spread almost instantaneously from tet 
to tent, for there were heaps of straw new 
every one of them; and it was evident thati 
a very few minutes the whole encampment 
would be destroyed. Still there was no si 
of an attack, and when Mustafa reached 
tent which he had so often beheld, but hal 
never been permitted to approach, he foun 
Yunus already there, shouting to the woma 
to come forth. On seeing Mustafa, the villa 
divined that he was the cause of the mischief 
and his hand glanced towards his dagger hilt; 
but the blood of the Man from the West wa 
up, and with one blow he laid open tk 
shoulder of hisenemy. Yunus bellowed wih 
rage, and threw himself upon the merchatt; 
but at that instant a small body of horseme 
rode furiously into the encampment, striking 
right and left on every living thing they mé 
Mustafa evaded the grasp of the wounded 
Bedawin, and sprang towards Sagara, who 
he now saw, standing near the blazing tem 
Seizing her in his arms, he shouted “Al 
Ali” and thé horsemen answered with th 
same cry. It was a terrible scene, lighted 
by the blazing tents—a massacre, not a fight- 
and before the red light of the flames hal 
faded, not a living soul remained in the & 
campment except the horsemen and Mustali, 
who stood on an open space graspin 
beloved Sagara to his breast, and still shot 
ing, “ Ali, Ali!” 

Vengeance pushed to this extreme is m0 
common in the desert; but instances from 
time to time occur. The object of the 
tacking party had been to destroy the Ord 
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root and branch; but some few of the men 


ented snd several of the women and children 


d. Having ascertained this fact, Ali 
determined at once upon a retreat, as he 


PF inew the whole country would at once be 


roused against him. In an hour, therefore, 
after the massacre, his little mounted band, 
with Mustafa and Sagara, were climbing 
the steep slope of the hill, leaving all cum- 
prous booty behind. The site of the encamp- 
ment was still covered with particles of fire, 
and a heavy canopy of smoke hung aloft. 
Mustafa looked back with one shudder of 
horror; but Sagara was beside bim, ready to 
whisper a tale of outrage and misery which 
he would not hear; and he soon forgot every- 


dagger a but the joy of reunion. 
i 


had formed an able plan of retreat. 
Instead of making: direct for the quarters of 
his own tribe, situated at a great distance, he 
had resolved to make a bend to the west as 
far as the inhabited tracts of Cyrenaica, so as 
to throw any pursuers off the scent. By the 


ve} morning the party reached a small valley, 


where was a reserve of men and camels. 
After resting awhile, they proceeded about a 
mile to the south, leaving a wide track on 
if some sandy ground; but when they came to 
a hard, stony plain, they struck back diago- 


shing§ nally, and soon entering the gorge of a moun- 


tain, were concealed from pursuit. Well for 
them, it appeared ; for one of their party, who 
had lingered behind, saw, he said, a cloud of 
horsemen with glittering spears go sweeping 
over the plain towards the south. The stra- 
tagem of Ali was completely successful; and 
Mustafa and Sagara had thus an efficient 
escort until they arrived at a village where 
they were known. Here they parted from 
Ali, who cast a very covetous glance at the 
slave-girl, but who seemed to struggle success- 
fully with his evil passions; and in due time 
arrived in safety at Derna. “ This,” 
said Mustafa, in conclusion, “happened in 
the spring. You may be well assured that I 
shall no more perform my journeys by land ! 
igand that I have a great objection to per- 
forming them by sea. At present, I have 
come by the way of Malta, in the great English 
fire-ship ; but it is probably my last voyage. 
Peace be with you!” So saying, the Man 
from the West departed ; and I never again 
saw him. I learn, however, that the force 
of habit proved too strong; and that, instead 
of settling down quietl of ivan, he continues 
his annual voyages. Let us hope that no 
cousin of Yunus may ever lay hold of him! 
[Ibid. 








In the Church of St. Peter’s, at Rome, lie 
the three last pretenders to the throne of 
n0'§ England. On their tombs are recorded their 

Te oe titles, under the names of James 

Charles III, and Henry IX. Each had a, 
most magnificent funeral at Rome. 
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WE are at Naples ; and, before us, is a stand 
of Neapolitan cabs. We make a bargain 
with the driver of one of these vehicles to be 
taken to Pompeii, are cheated, and get im. 
The animals in front, shaking themselves 
under their tawdry, jingling harness, start 
off at a pace which i should have deemed 
incredible in anything but a Hansom. One 
dirty street follows another dirty street; one 
noxious smell succeeds another noxious smell ; 
and we find ourselves fast hurrying through 
the city of the living in the direction of the 
City of the Dead. - 

The first cireumstance to which I wish to 
call attention is, that we are sitting in an 
open carriage on the eighth of January, with- 
out a great-coat, in light summer clothing, 
and yet we perspire. Can this be the same 
world as that which we have left behind us? 
Is it possible that, at the distance of a few 
days’ journey, our relatives are shivering and 
shaking over a fire; that the letters which 
we write at the open window will be read over 
the hob; that the silent toast that we drink 
in iced Capri is returned to us in scalding 
punch? While the sun is shining upon us 
in this unaccountable manner, and reminding 
us of Hyde Park in the middle of June, we 
are not easily persuaded that the tip of the 
beloved Amelia’s nose is at this moment 
slightly tinged with blue; or that dear George 
is standing before the mantelpiece with up- 
lifted coat-tails, and keeping the fire from 
his shivering wife. 

Here we are on the Santa Lucia, skirting 
the blue sea. Not that it looks quite so 
vividly blue as in the pictures, though; but 
how incomparably beautiful, as it glides to- 
wards us, calm and untroubled, past the 
American frigate lying in the Bay! There is 
none of that marine smell peculiar to sea-side 
places; but, on the other hand, from the side 
of the land, one’s olfactory nerves are regaled 
to an unsual extent. The fact is, that the 
expression “bella Napoli” must be taken with 
some slight limitation. Look up at the 
houses, and down at the pavement, and 
round at the people, and you will see at once 
what I mean. The sky, the sea, Vesuvius, 
the Islands in the bay, are the only objects 
which do not at once recall soap and water 
to the mind as —s images. To the 
patriotic painter who would wish to represent 
his native city under an emblematical form, 
I would venture to suggest a perfect Venus 
with a dirty— a very dirty face. 

At what a rate the rascal is whirling us 
on! His whip sounds like a detonating , 
Past the King’s palace, with its swarthy 
sentinels pacing in the sun; past the mag- 
nificent theatre of San Carlos; past the 
Ministry of State; past the Castel Nuovo, 
with its frowning battlements; down to the 
sea again, and right through the crowds of 
lazy lazzaroni and fishermen. We are among 
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the habitations of the lower orders; and 
what a motley group is this which passes and 
repasses before us! Marvellously constructed 
little chaises, slung high up in the air, full 
to overflowing inside, and with half-a-dozen 
ragged fellows clinging on behind, the whole 
apparatus drawn along by a solitary lean 
horse; the carts of the peasantry, with an 
ox and an ass, or an ox and a mule, or an 
ox and a horse yoked together; the carriages 
of the rich, with the chasseur in full uni- 
form, and with his sword by his side, 
twirling his mustachios on the box; the 
dusty diligence crawling along like a mail 
of the reign of Queen Anne. On the pave- 
ment beggars of every degree of misery 
and raggedness, eyeless, noseless, armless, 
without legs, some absolutely without faces, 
whining piteously for grani. Priests of every 
order, military priests with their jack-boots, 
priests in lilac, priests in white, priests in 
brown, priests with crosses on their breasts; 
friars, with bare feet and waist encircled by a 
rope; portly nuns, with rosary and crucifix. 
Sellers of fruit, sellers of maccaroni, sellers of 
fish. A clacking of whips, a rolling of wheels, 
a shrieking of voices, a Pandemonium of 
strange oaths, interspersed with snatches of 
street music. Thank Heavens! we are getting 
out of the town, and into the suburb of 
Portici. 

See, our driver stops, and takes off his hat. 
What is this procession advancing towards 
us? What are these torch-bearing figures 
clad in white, with round holes for their eyes, 
reminding us of the pictures of an auto-da-fé ? 
It is a funeral. Borne with uncovered face 
on a magnificent gilt bier, is the corpse of a 
woman. So calm, so placid are her features, 
one would think she is asleep. Behind is 
carried the modest wooden coffin in which 
her remains will be committed to the earth. 
There are no relatives following; only a couple 
of priests, looking staid and solemn under 
their three-cornered hats. I dont think I 
quite like the figures of those auto-da-fé 
fellows, but I know that I like the under- 
takers’ men still less; and, perhaps, it is not 
the custom of the mourners here to: drink at 
the public-houses on their way back, or to sit 
unsteadily on the hearse, with their legs 
dangling in the air. More dirty villages, 
more swarthy faces, and into the open country. 
Now we are driving between two high walls, 
ornamented every here and there with a 
crucifix, or a rude daub of the Virgin. Now 
we are clattering along the open road, looking 
at the broad undivided fields on each side of 
us. No smiling garden, no neat villa, no 
well-trimmed lawn; no Hampstead, no High- 
gate, no Camberwell. Everything looking as 
if it were about to tumble down; nothing 
beautiful but nature; no one at work but the 
glorious sun above us. I am a cockney, and 
I begin to feel proud of it. We are at the 
gates of Pompeii. Who is this ragged fellow, 
with holes in every part of his attire, ad- 
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vancing to greet us? I should have takep 
him for a beggar, if he had not announced 
himself as the guide; he conducts us up q 
lane, and through the archway of a buildi 

that we see before us. What is it, I wonder? 
There is no need of an answer, when we haye 
cast a glance around us—the Amphitheatre! 

The Amphitheatre! Look about you, and 
own that itis a spectacle worth coming all 
this distance to behold. Here, in this oval 
arena, and perhaps on the very spot where 
we now stand, the gladiator has died for the 
amusement of an audience, with no more 
ceremony than a man will now-a-days skip 
on a tight-rope. The enclosed benches nearest 
to us are the seats of the privileged classes, 
What a capital view they had of the funt 
Only think, if you were a very great man, 

ou might almost be sprinkled with the 

lood of the victim! Higher up sat the bulk 
of the audience, or that portion of the spec. 
tators who may be said to have corresponded 
to our modern pit; and, at the top of all, are 
the covered boxes, not for the “ gods,” but I 
suppose we must say, for the “ goddesses,” 
—goddesses, who, alas! were not averse to 
the sight of human agony. In a word, this 
was the part of the house expressly set apart 
for the ladies. “What!” I suppose you will 
exclaim, “did the ladies of Pompeii look on 
without flinching while a wild beast was 
munching the bones of a man, or two hired 
wretches were inflicting desperate wounds 
on each other?” Recollect, that these 
poor people had not the advantages of our 
civilisation. As for the flinching, I don’t 
quite know what to say, for I think it pro. 
bable that a Roman matron, to render herself 
interesting, might every now and then raise 
her pocket-handkerchief to her face, or that 
a young lady, on recounting the incidents of 
the spectacle on a future day, might suddenly 
be unable to stand without the support of 
her lover; but, depend upon it, they all liked 
it very much. Depend upon it, from those 
covered boxes up yonder, they smiled upon the 
eligible young Pompeians in the body of the 
house, and looked straight down at the lions 
and tigers when their glance had lighted upon 
a briefless barrister, or a captain in a marching 
legion. Depend upon it, they did all this 
with as much composure as a British matron 
of the nineteenth century holding up her 
child to witness the struggles of a dying 
malefactor, or the wife of a Spanish grandee 
flirting her fan at a bull-fight. 

Here is the gate through which the 
audience poured in, and there is the entrance 
for the gladiators and wild beasts, or “ stage 
door,” as I suppose we must ‘call it. Into 
yonder narrow cell were borne the mangled 
eareases of the dead and dying, and further 
on is the den for the principal performer of 
the day—the lion. One can imagine the 
breathless suspense of the audience, as the 
bolts were being drawn, and the cordial 
welcome with which they received the pre 
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liminary roar, or “Here we are,” of the liberated 
gnimal. Stay, what is that inscription carved 
on yonder seat? Probably it is the name of 
the Decemvir or Decurion who sat there. 
One must confess that they do not carve with 
so much neatness now-a-days. Give us his 
name, and the date when he flourished. “ J. 
Wilkinson, 1847.” By all that is hallowed! 
the British penknife has not spared even 
these stones of Pompeii; and like Belshazzar 
at his feast, turn in what direction we will, 
we are always troubled by a mysterious hand- 
writing on the walls. 

We are handed into the custody of another 
guide, and led triumphantly through a kind 
of orchard in the direction of the “ Soldiers’ 
quarter” or barracks. What a silent, musty 
quadrangle, with its broken columns of stucco, 
once glaring in the magnificence of red and 
yellow paint—the plot of ground in the centre 
once actually a garden, and even now, I 
believe, supposed to represent one—the two 
stories of apartments, the upper one being for 
the officers, the lower for the common men— 
the Centurion’s apartment at the bottom, now 
fitted up into a dormitory for some kind of 
modern guardian, or sentinel, or guide, 
whose shirt hangs out tastefully to dry in 
the mid-day sun. When this place was 
excavated, before the door of this chamber 
was found the skeleton of its occupier, and 
the more humble bones of forty common 
soldiers; trophies of victories whose very 
names are now perhaps forgotten; instru- 
ments of military punishment; lamps whose 
last ray was thrown on features ghastly with 
suffering and death; rings, possibly the gift 
of distant fair ones, pressed convulsively to 
the whitening lip; the half-unsheathed sword, 
a token of the useless fury of him who grasped 
it; the broken spear. But who is there who 
will not construct for himself, out of the 
various objects found strewn about, some 
= of what that awful moment must have 

en, when Vesuvius poured her boiling 
ashes through every pore and fibre of the city 
and its citizens? Who? certainly, not those 
two young men, beloved compatriots, who I 
warrant me will do no such thing. One 
smokes a cigar, the other wields an immense 
sandwich; they are laughing and poking each 
other about with sticks, and “chaffing” their 
guide through the ruins. I regret to say 
that this kind of traveller is almost exelusively 
4 product of the British Isles. Dodging each 
other round the gay columns of the Alhambra 
—0rmamenting one another with pigtails at 
Mount Vernon, watching intently some good- 
looking grisette in the galleries of the Louvre 
—dashing frantically out of St. Peter’s for 
some newly-invented pipe-light ; what account 
can some of our young Oxford students, and 
ensigns on sick leave, give of the lions they 
have visited? “ By-the-by, Green, you were 
at Mount Vernon last year, weren’t you!” 
“Yes, and, by George, we had such fun! There 
was gn elderly gentleman with a cocked hat 





and a young wife,” &c., &e., &c. “Jones, you 
visited the Louvre when you were at Paris, 
did you not?” “ Yes, and, by Heavens, I saw 
sach a stunning gal,” &ec., &e. 

All this is not Pompeii. Let us get back 
again. How rapidly one object succeedeéo 


another! Here we are in a temple. Where ~ 


we now stand, stood the devout crowd 
believing that it was the voice of the oraele 
that they heard, and the er 

making believe that he believed it. 
yonder elevation the lying priest, concealed 
from view, counterfeited the voice of the god, 
and on this altar the augur consulted the 
entrails of the victim. How pleasant it is to 
see all those things realised which we were 
wont to look upon as a creation of Adams, or 
a pleasant dream of Lempriere! How is it 
with you? There is hardly an object here 
which does not recall to my mind a flogging, 
or a caning, or an afternoon spent up in a 
corner, or under a clock, or on a table. What 
is that comfortable apartment at the end? 
The priest’s dining-room! I remark that that is 
a never-failing appendage to these temples. I 
think it was in this one that they excavated the 
skeleton of a reverend bon-vivant, who grasped 
in his lifeless fingers the thigh-bone of a fowl. 
Imagination conjures up before us some of 
our old acquaintance, the fellows of Cambridge 
and Oxford. In the case of an irruption from 
the Gog Magog hills, or an overflow of the 
Isis, would any of them be found, I wonder, 
in a similar situation? But how striking the 
lesson to be derived from the discovery of 
some of these remains! The mother with 
her child in her arms; the noble maiden in 
the act of bearing off her jewe's; the soldier 
at his post; the priest at the dining-table ! 
Everywhere the ruling passion strong in 
death.. Who does not recall the last exela- 
mation of a late Chief Justice, “ Gentlemen of 
the Jury, you are discharged,” or the “ Téte 
d’armée” of the dying Napoleon. 

Let us pause for a moment to contemplate 
another illvfstration of the same kind. Here, 
within this narrow cell, you may yet trace in 
the wall a small uneven hole, seemingly formed 
by the stroke of some heavy instrument. Be- 
neath it was found the skeleton of a man, 
holding an axe; and at his side were a bunch 
of keys and some bags of money which he was 
apparently in the act of carrying off. It is 
this man whom Bulwer in his “ Last Days of 
Pompeii” has revived for our entertainment 
under the name of Calenus the priest. What 
scene of horror can the imagination of the 
novelist conjure up, which nature has not 
already exhibited —and when a modern 
writer drew the death of Chowles in the 
vaults of Old St. Paul’s, was he aware that 
the counterpart of his fancy was to be found 
in an actual event of two thousand years ago? 

But while I have been moralising, we have 
passed into a street. It has been styled 
the street of Abundance, from the fact that 
x horn of plenty or Cornucopia figures as 
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the emblem on one of the fountains. What 
a magic scene unfolds itself to our view as we 
walk along! Here are the marks of wheels 
yet distinctly to be traced on the pavement ; 
and the large square stones in the middle of 
the way which erabled the pedestrian to cross 
from one side of the street to the other with- 
out dirtying his sandals. On either side of us 
are the shops, now stripped of their contents, 
which decorate the Museo Borbonico at 
Naples; shops of surgeons filled with all sorts 
of implements, some of which had been be- 
lieved by the moderns to be of their own 
invention ; shops of bakers, with the mills for 
making bread, moulds of various forms and 
sizes, and loaves of bread now petrified into 
an adamantine substance, but still showing 
the name of the maker clearly marked upon 
them; shops of oil-sellers; shops for the sale 
of wines and hot drinks; shops of barbers, 
not the frizzled and perfumed attendants of 
modern streets and arcades, but resembling 
rather the barbers of the middle ages, who 
wielded the lancet, clumsily wrenched out 
teeth, and ignorantly prescribed drugs; shops 
of dealers in lamps; shops or studios of 
artists, in some of which were found the 
models from which they worked; and 
caupone or inns—a cross between the 
British chop-house and _ gin-place. How 
dark and dingy these shops must have been, 
and how easy to have been’ cheated in them! 
They were, indeed, nothing but dark closets, 
unfurnished with windows, and deriving what 
little light struggled into them from the open 
doors. You may observe the very fellows to 
them in the streets of modern Naples; as you 
may observe a pretty good imitation of the 
Roman houses in some of the abodes of the 
poorer classes of Neapolitans round the city. 
The identical capotes or hoods worn by the 
sailors and fishermen of the present day are 
to be found in drawings of the same classes 
discovered at Pompeii; and if you and I were 
great antiquaries, and had time or leisure to 
rummage about, I think we shofild discover 
that the modern Italians are indebted for 
more of their customs and usages than is 
commonly supposed to their predecessors of 
Rome. 

Ido not know how the sight of all these 
objects acts upon you, but to me it is bewil- 
dering. I know not which way to turn, nor 
where to begin. A collection of wonders on 
a large scale almost always defeats its end; 
there is so much to see, that we end by seeing 
nothing, and pass our time in moving fever- 
ishly from one object to another. Half-a 
dozen Roman lamps dug up in a gentleman’s 
garden, or half-a-dozen coins laid out on his 
library table, would keep us in a state of 
comfortable extasy for 2 whole afternoon; 
whereas 1 have never entered the British 
Museum without a feeling of despair, nor left 
it without a sense of disappointment. For 
Heaven’s sake, let us leave the street, and 
strive to confine our attention to some one 
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object—a house, for example. See, here jg 
one just adapted to our purpose, the abode 
apparently of wealth, the house of some rich 
Pompeian who gave parties, who was féted 
and caressed, who was envied and toadied, just 
two thousand years ago! 

The external aspect of the house is y 
different from that of a modern residence, 
There appear to have been no windows look. 
ing out on the street, and only one story, A 
long expanse of dead wall is broken by the 
gate or door. Passing through it, we find 
ourselves in the entrance-hall, an enclosed 
space about six feet wide and thirty long, 
Here it was that the porter kept his 
not wren: 6 snoozing on a well-stuffed seat, but 
frequently in chains, and with a dog, also 
chained, at his feet. An inscription, “ Beware 
of the dog,” generally gave the visitor an 
opportunity of withdrawing from the caresses 
of the animal—an opportunity not always 
accorded in the entrance-halls of the moderns, 

Passing through this hall, we find ourselves 
in a sort of square courtyard, open at the top, 
with a reservoir in the centre for receiving 
the rain. A boy, expressly appointed for the 

urpose, rushes forward with a kind of 

room, and brushing aside what I had con. 
ceived to be merely the dust beneath our 
feet, shows us a richly tessellated pavement 
below. This courtyard was indeed the prin. 
cipal apartment of the house, and the one in 
which the master was accustomed to receive 
his inferior visitors. On three sides of it, isa 
covered-in walk or colonnade, and opening 
into this colonnade are several rooms, 
rally used as the sleeping-apartments of the 
guests. I conceive these sleeping-apartments, 
and, indeed, the bed-chambers of the Romans 
, racing to be among the most curious ev 
ences of their civilisation. Fancy 
tucked up in a narrow, stifling closet on the 
——> with no window in it, and, in 
eed, no light of any sort save what was 
derived from a door opening upon a colon 
nade! A hundred questions rise to the 
mind in connection with these gloomy dens 
Why were the walls painted of so glaring 4 
red color, and ornamented with devices, in 
an obscurity which makes them all assume 
the appearance of a sea-piece by Turner! 
How did the Roman ladies see to make use 
of their looking-glasses? Did any one, after 
all, sleep in these places? And if so, was 
there not to be found a large body of sensible 
and straightforward Romans, who, wrapping 
themselves round in their ¢ogas, after selecting 
some nice dry spot at the foot of Vesuvius, 
passed the night in the open air, in preference 
to being imprisoned in the best bed-room of 
the best house in Pompeii? 

Yonder small apartment at the end of the 
courtyard which we have just been traversing 
may be said to have corresponded with the 
modern library or “study.” Here were ke 
the books, cabinets of gems, family reco 
and such like articles, Small as it may appear, 
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it was, in truth, quite large enough for the 

se to which it was destined. A few 
rolls of manuscript would have furnished a 
library over which a Roman Robins might 
have exhausted his powers of literary descrip- 
tion; and as for the family documents, you 
might have searched among them in vain for 
the voluminous Releases to Trustees, Trans- 
fers of Mortgages, Assignments of Equitable 
Interests, and other light legal compositions 
of a more civilised age. 

We are in a second courtyard similar to 
the first—the Peristyle—with a small patch 
of ground, dignified by the name of “ garden,” 
in the centre, and rooms opening into it on 
either side. The apartment at the bottom 
is the dining-room. How diminutive, how 
contemptible it appears to the modern eye; 
what a chill its proportions would strike into 
the breast of a diner-out from Brooks’s or 
Boodle’s! You could hardly have squeezed 
more than nine people into it! Precisely so 
—more than nine people seldom were squeezed 
into it. Amongst the foolish barbarians, 
whose relics we are now contemplating, there 
was a kind of ridiculous idea prevalent that, 
for a comfortable dinner party, that number 
was quite sufficient. 

There remains but the kitchen, and our 
survey of the house is concluded. It is 
situated at the end of the peristyle, at the 
extreme rear of the house, and is of a size 
corresponding with the dining-room to which 
itis subservient. There is nothing for us to 
see in it now but the four bare walls, as all 
the objects it contained have been transported, 
in common with all the other objects of value 
found in the town, to the Museun of Naples. 
capa rae however, that the — ne 

painted, apparently with the figures o 
the Lares, or y earn gods, under whose 
divine protection all matters of a culinary 
nature were placed. 

As we wend our way back through these 
empty and silent halls—empty as the men of 

ion who once disported here, and a great 
deal more silent—can we help reflecting upon 
the singular changes brought about by Time ? 
Two thousand years ago, how many people 
would have sacrificed the ten best years of 
their lives to be admitted into this very 
mansion! how many were bowing and cring- 
ing for an invitation to supper within the 
envied portals of Glaucus, or Sallust, or 
Diomed! Could these proud owners and 
their guests but have foreseen to what snobs 
those portals would one day be opened, I 
wonder whether they would have taken such 
pains to decorate them with paintimgs and 
statuary? And in those future ages, when 
Mr. Macaulay’s New Zealander is to con- 
template the ruins of London (including, as 
Wwe may suppose, the remains of the still 
unfinished Houses of Parliament), will our 
descendant, in like manner, stalk uninvited 
through those tall and mysterious mansions, 
Which you and I pass by with fear «nd 





trembling, or only read of in the “Morning 
Post?” The saben galleries which we 
enter by means of tickets our posterity may 
perhaps comfortably spit over, like the 
American gentleman whom we have left 
behind us; they may pursue each other 
round the colossal fragments of the Marble 
Arch, armed with flasks of the liquid then in 
use, like the two Oxford students. 

They have taken us to the place where 
the excavations are going on. Considering 
the length of time which has elapsed since 
the finding of this city (the discovery was 
accidentally made by some peasants working 
in a vineyard), and the importance of the 
subject generally, the progress which has 
been made is not so great as might have 
been expected. It is considered that about 
two-thirds of Pompeii still remain covered 
up; and this notwithstanding that the ma . 
terial in which it is embedded is composed 
of dust and ashes, which, of course, do not 
present the same difficulties as lava, in which 
the neighbouring town of Herculaneum is 
encrusted. You see how it is: a few men 
and boys are lazily pursuing their work, in 
the true Neapolitan style. -When any very 
distinguished foreigner—such as a Prince or 
Grand Duke—comes on a visit to his august 
and most clement Majesty, the br avr for 
the time being, this t fragment of antiquit: 
is paraded a cveniel in what may > 
termed a grand field-day. In honour of the 
illustrious visitor, and in his presence, the 
excavation of a fresh house is set about. 
Should the name of its former proprietor be 
discovered, this name is, of course, retained ; 
should none such appear, that of the illus- 
trious visitor himself is affixed: the ruins are 
thenceforth called “The House of Prince A,” 
or “ The House of the Grand Duchess Z,” as 
the case may be. As neither “ The House of 
Smith,” nor “The House of Brown,” figure 
ia the list, I should imagine that we are not 
persons of sufficient importance to warrant 
the assumption of our names for such a 
purpose. Accordingly the workmen only 
testify their sense of our presence by sus- 
pending operations for awhile, and sending to 
us one of their body, as a deputation, for 
wine to drink. 

But, stay—our watches point to four 
o’clock; the workmen disperse to their 
homes, and our guide warns us that the time 
for departure has arrived. As we return 
through the ruins of the Stately Forum, let 
me call your attention to these fragments of 
columns lying on the ground —or rather 
masses of stone, half-worked into the shape 
of columns — the final catastrophe having- 
come on at a time when the Forum itself was 
under repair. Do you see that last mark of 
the chisel? Do you notice where the fluting 
has been abruptly left off? Look at these 
blocks of stone at the door of the edifice, 
found in the very position in which they had 
been placed there two thousand years ago, 
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together with (if our guide does not deceive 
us) the skeleton of the horse and the remains 
of the cart that were used to convey them. 
They were unloading the materials for the 
reconstruction of the building at the very 
moment when the building itself was to be 
destroyed, never to rise from its ashes; and 
in that long line of roofless houses, that lie 
outstretched like a panorama before us, people 
were eating, and drinking, and marrying, 
perhaps, and being given in marriage, like 
our forefathers at the Deluge, like our de- 
scendants at the last great day! 

We are at the gate, where the skeleton of 
the sentinel was found in his sentry-box. 
Faithful to his duty to the last, the poor 
fellow merited a better fate for his bones than 
that they should be one day enclosed in a 
glass-case, and exhibited in a museum. Passing 
through this gate, we find ourselves in the 
Street of Tombs—a narrow way, lined on both 
sides with sepulchral monuments. At the 
end of this street I see our carriage awaitin 
us. An abortive attempt at cheating, an 
much violent gesticulation on the part of our 
guide; the same on the part of our driver; of 
the man who gave the horses hay to eat; of 
the boy who furnished them with water to 
drink ; of somebody from the inn where they 
were put up who did nothing; many unscrip- 
tural, and happily unintelligible expressions 
on all sides; a final shout from the beggars; 
a crack of the whip, and a rattling of the 
wheels—ard soon Pompeii is but a little 
mound at the base of Vesuvius, seen across 
the quiet and moonlit waters of the bay. 

[Ibid. 
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In the list of melancholy offices—not a very 
numerous list, we are glad to say—which 
have to be filled by certain individuals, who 
undertake to perform the corresponding 
duties—some from affection ; some, as a matter 
of principle; some, from compulsion; and the 
rest for a fee or salary—there are few that 
convey a more sombre impression to our 
imagination than the very ancient post of the 
Curfew-Toller. It is of so time-honored a 
standing that, as extremes meet, time has 
since gone such lengths as to forget the date 
of its origin. Though most historians at- 
tribute the establishment of the tyrannical 
law of the Curfew, to William the Conqueror, 
there does not appear to be an adequate 
authority for the statement. That so mono- 
tonous, despotic, and dolorous a duty, however, 
as the duty of ordering all grown-up people off 
to bed, like children, or creatures in mena- 
geries, at the tolling of the bell, would be 
accepted from any liking for the place, is 
beyond belief; we are therefore obliged to 
arrive at the conclusion, that it was on account 
of the fees or salary attached to it. Well; 
we may suppose that a_ similar influence 
operated throughout the whole course of 
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“the good old times,” since we find that th 
“place” has never been vacant, down t 
the present day ! 

In the article entitled A Tower ‘g 
Strength, published in our one hundred ‘nj 
fourth Number, fifth volume, page fi 
we were so unfortunate as to omit all mention 
of the Curfew-Toller. We now beg the 
reader to pardon the oversight, and to do ty 
the favor to imagine him seated in a sp 
private apartment beneath his belfry, in the 
Tower of London, in company with the Gen. 
tleman Headsman, over a glass of fine old port; 
each with a piece of crape round one arm, and 
drinking to the memory of the past. “Ih 
silence,” we should add; because, as no curfew. 
bell is now rung, and no heads are cut off, it 
might seem, to common and profane minds 
having no reverence for the customs of our 
ancestors, that such “ places” are not exaetly 
wanted. 

But every true lover of his country, and of 
its glorious constitution, which admits of ev 
form of construction, and furnishes for every. 
thing every justification that can be needed, 
will see that such places ought always to exist, 
While, therefore, we think that a nice littl 
antiquarian party, composed of the Gentleman 
Headsman, the Curfew-Toller, the Grand 
Falconer, and the Keeper of the Royal Buck. 
hounds, might be assembled in the curfew. 
belfry (a quiet nook in its ruins, or a tent on 
its ancient site) of the Tower, to celebrate 
the days when their several salaries were 
coloured, and sometimes very highly, by cor. 
responding duties, may we, at the same time, 
seize the opportunity of suggesting that two 
other places should be restored—the represen- 
tatives of whom should be allowed to take 
their seats at the convivial table; to wit— 
the Court Fool, and the Gentleman Bear. 
Keeper of the Tower ? 

For the revival of the place of Fool, we 
need offer no justification, as his utility, in 
conjunction with the others previously named, 
is obvious; touching the Bear-Keeper, how- 
ever, a word or two may seem necessary. All 
we have to do, is to show a “precedent, 
and then everything will flow in its natural 
course. 

In 1252, we find that the sheriffs of London 
were commanded by the King to pay four 
pence a day—*for our white bear in the 
Tower of London, and his keeper ;” and the 
writer of Zoological Anecdotes assures us, 
that in the following year the sheriffs were 
directed to “provide a muzzle and an iron 
chain to hold him, when out of the water; 
and also a long and strong rope to hold him, 
when fishing in the Thames.” 

The curtew bell-rope, and the Tower Bear's 
fishing rope, each in a events coil, might 
thus be hung up, as trophies and ae 


against the walls of the wassail-room, side 
side with the Grand Fueleoner’s gloves, 4 
buck’s head and antlers, and the somewhat 
rusty axe of the Gentleman Headsman. [ibid. 
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Chronicle of Passing Enents. 


The curtain is apparently rising for the 
at European drama which is “ just about 


to begin.” At a meeting of the Sovereigns 


of Russia, Austria and Prussia, those po- 
tentates decided that they could not sanc- 
tion the hereditary adoption of the Impe- 
rial chair by Louis Napoleon, and sent him 
an official notice of their determination, to 
which, however, he has discreetly neglected 
to reply. “ Might over right” seems to be 


*} the admitted rule of government now-a- 


days in Continental Europe, for Prussia 
menaces Switzerland on the Neufchatel 
question—the three absolutist powers are 
quietly preparing for hostilities against the 
French adventurer—and he in his turn, 
through the notorious Garnier de Cassag- 
nae, has put forth threats of decided hostility 
to Belgium. ‘The warfare with which he 
now menaces that State, is one of commercial 
restrictions, but this is only the veil to dis- 
guise a darker purpose. It is noticed that 
while this writer is contradicted officially by 
the Moniteur, the organ of the Govern- 
ment, he boldly reiterates his words, al- 
leging that he spoke them by direct autho- 
rity of the Prince. The object is evidently 
to leave the matter in doubt, and secure 
the possibility of acting in either way as 
opportunity may serve. But this piece of 
jesuitism will not dupe the astute and in- 
terested observers that from Petersburg, 
Berlin and Vienna, watch the movements 
of the new Napoleon. If he says war, he 
will have it. That war we are confident 
can forward no other cause than that of re- 
publican democracy. And wherever the 
torch is lighted, whether by Napoleon or 
Nicholas, it must set the Continent in a 
blaze. 

— In England everything goes on qui- 
ely, all great political movements being 
deferred by a tacit understanding of both 
parties till after the dissolution of Parlia 
ment. 

— A company, with a capital of £500,- 
000 sterling, or $2,500,000, has just been 
started in London, entitled “The London 
and New York Screw Steamship Compa- 
ny,” the object of which is to establish a 
line of British steamers (screw propellers) 
between the Thames and New-York, touch- 
ing at Cork, at the latter port securing the 
conveyance of Irish passengers and freight. 
These ships will prove formidable competi-, 
tors to the American liners. It is thought 

20 





that they will also call at Southampton. 
The parties connected with this extensive 
project are of a highly influential charac- 
ter, ' 


— The announcement of the completion 
of the submarine telegraph between Howth 
and Holyhead has given much satisfaction, 
as affording the means of instantaneous 
communication between Ireland and Eng- 
land—a matter of at least equal moment 
to that of a similar communication with the 
continent. 

— The Patent Law Amendment bill has 
passed a second reading. It proposes to 
reduce the expense of procuring patents 
from £260 to £25, and to make one regis- 
tration serve for England, Ireland and Scot- 
land.' 

— Gold continues to arrive from” the 
Australian placers. The Himalayah and 
Sarah Anna, from Port Philip, arrived with 
41,000 ounces, valued at £140,000 sterling. 
Neither of these vessels bring later news. 
A second steamer of the line to Australia, 
is to sail from Southampton on the 7th 
June, caHing at the Cape of Good Hope 
and Port Philip. Other steamships will 
follow semi-monthly. Messrs. Viana, Jones 
& Chappell, of Liverpool, also announce a 
line of steamers to commence running on 
the first of August, between Liverpool and 
Australia. Three of the intended steamers 
are now employed in the Mediterranean, 
and there are at this moment upwards of 
40 first-class vessels chartered for Australia 
in the port of London alone. 

— The proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons have been interrupted by the conduct 


of Feargus O’Connor, the member for Not- 


tingham, who caused a great sensation b 
his absurd behavior, and by striking two of 
the members. _He was committed to the 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms to remain 
in confinement till the end of the session. 
Two physicians have since testified that he 
is insane, and he will be removed to an 
Asylum. His extraordinary conduct du- 
ring his few days’ sojourn in New York 
will not readily be forgotten. 

— The threat made by the French Minister 
of Police to expel the correspondents of the 
London press from Paris, has waked up the 
entire editorial force, and all the London 
papers have leading articles upon it. The 
English Ambassador at Paris has applied to 
the French Government on the subject, 
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— Long lists of important and well- 
known names are published in the English 
journals of those who refuse to take the 
oath to the French President. Among 
them we note Dr. Chomel, one of the most 
distinguished of French physicians. He 
has, in consequence, vacated his Professor- 
ship at the College. Also, that of General 
Bedeau, who has addressed the following 
letter to the Minister of War :— 


“Monsieur le Ministre :—An order fix- 
es the time within which the oath im- 
posed on suldiers is to be taken. Placed 
out of the pale of the law since the 2d of 
December, I might abstain from replying to 
that prescription; but I do not wish that 
my silence should be falsely interpreted. 
My acts have always had for principle and 
object the respect and the defence of the 
laws. I was for that sole cause arrested, 
imprisoned, and violently proscribed. In- 
justice and persecution do not change honest 
convictions. I refuse the oath.—Brpgau.” 


— The Siécle states that the convention 
between France and the Porte, relative to 
the holy places, has encountered unforeseen 
difficulties in its execution ; that Russia has 
interfered, and in a most peremptory tone 
demanded the maintenance of the status 
quo, which was modified by the Lavalette 
Convention, in some points, to the advan- 
tage of Catholics. 


— The sale of pictures composing the 
gallery of the late Marshal Soult, termina- 
ted on the 24th May. The total proceeds 
were 1,477,830 francs. 
tures suld on that day were :—St. Joseph 
and the Infant Jesus, by Alphonse de To- 
bar, which brought 1,150f.; St. Catharine, 
by Zurbaran, 1,600f.; the Interior of a 
Smoking-room, by David Teniers, 1,210f. ; 
St. John, by Alonzo Cano, 2,800f.; St. 
James, by the same, 2,100f.; a Female 
Saint, by Zurbaran, 3,200f.; another, by 
the same, 3,300f.; the Communion of a 
Saint, by the same, 2,100f.; St. Anthony, 
by the same, 1,000f.; a Holy Family, by 
Ribera, 9,100f.; St. Anthony of Padua and 
the Infant Jesus, by Murillo, 10,200f.; the 
Repentance of St. Peter, by the same, 
5,500f.; the Denarius of Cesar, * Tribute 
Money,” by Titian, a picture little more 
than two feet in height, 62,000f. Among 
the persons who purchased the pcincipal 
pictures of the Spanish masters, are the 
Duke of Galiera, Count Pozzi di Borgo, the 
Marquis of Hertford, Count Duchatel, Ba- 
ron Devaux, Messrs. Townend, Osborn, De 
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The principal pic-| P 





Bruni, Roux, Mundler, Callo, for the Muse. 
um of Montpelier, &c. The following pic. 
tures were either bought or withdrawn by 
the family of the Marshal. viz :—The Birth 
of the Virgin, by Murillo, which fetched 
90,000f.; the Glorification of the Virgin, 
by the same, 5,000f.; Christ on the 0 

by the same, 3,100f.; the Miracle of San 
Diego, by the same, 85,500f.; a Brigand 
Stopping a Monk, by the same, 15,0v0f; 
Abraham offering Hospitality to the An- 
gels, by Fernandez de Navaretta, surnamed 
El Mudo, 25,000f, &c. 

— The Moniteur denies that the Presi- 
dent is exerting at Madrid any influence 
hostile to the Constitution of Spain. This 
denial refers to Lord Palmerston’s recent. 
statement in the House of Commons that 
foreign powers were intriguing in Spanish 
affairs. 

— According to telegraphic dispatches 
which have been received by several mer- 
cantile houses of Vienna, the Austrian 
Government has contracted a loan of 35, 
000,000. in silver with Rothchild and 
Bethmann, of Frankfort. One or two per: 
sons, however, who are generally well in- 
formed on matters of finance, tell the story 
in a different way. ‘They say that the loan 
of 35,000,000 of silver florins has been 
given on commission (aufyelegt) to Roth 
child and Grunelius of Frankfort. 

— The Zollverein meeting, at which 
Prussia was to declare its determination on 
the present crisis of the Union, has taken 
olace. The Prussian Commission replied 
definitely to the Darmstadt Coalition.—Ist. 
That Prussia rejected altogether a Customs’ 
Union with Austria, 2d. That Prussia will 
not enter into the discussion of Commer- 
cial questions with Austria. The treaties 
for the renewal of the Zollverein shall be 
completed. Prussia demands an immedi- 
ate and unconditional answer from all the 
States of the Zollverein, whether or not 
they agree to the proposition, in order that 
Prussia may immediately establish Custom 
Houses on the frontiers of such as dissent 
The friendly relations on other topics with 
Prussia and Austria will not, however, be 
disturbed. 

— The South of Germany journals con- 
tain lamentable accounts of the famine m 
many districts. The Presidency of Ober 
Franklin suffers most, the weaving and 





other branches of employment being com, 
pletely at a stand, whilst the price of pro | 
visions is enormous. 
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— In Greece the Government had under 
consideration a treaty of some political as well 
as religious importance, by which the Greek 
Ohureb refuses to return under the juris- 
diction of the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
Since the establishment of the Kingdom of 
Greece, the Greek Church has acted inde- 
pendently of the Patriarch’s jurisdiction 
under a Synod of its own, appointed by 
the King. Ministers were about to present 
the treaty to the Chambers, 

— There is no certain tidings of the 
rogress of the Kaffir War, but the English 
Sfinitry has publicly announced that the 

ant of £200,000 voted by the House of 
fathoms will not be required. This looks 
like victory. 

— The British troops have gained 
another important success over the Bur- 
mese, capturing 150 cannon with the loss 
of very few men. 

— The following letter from the Constan- 
tinople correspondent of the Mew- York 
Daily Times is interesting, as showing the 
power exercised by England by the sole 
means of her diplomacy :— 

“The speedy departure of Sir Stratford 
Canning, British Ambassador, is a most im- 
portant event in the contemporaneous his- 
tory of Turkey. The. solid welfare of all 
classes of people, but especially of Jews and 
Christians, is immediately concerned. He 
used the influence which his position gave 
him to intercede officially for people of 
every grade and religion who were suffer- 
ing from injustice or oppression. The nu- 
merous Consuls and commercial agents of 
England throughout all Turkey habitually 
report to the Embassy the conduct of the 
Turkish authorities ; and the Ambassador 
in turn is understood to have reported every 
glaring impropriety of the Pachas or sub- 
ordinates, to the Sublime Porte. ‘The re- 
presentations to the Porte had the appear- 
ance of being a friendly interference fur the 
good of the country, which they really 
were; and the officers of Government, 
though often wincing under the exposure 
made to them by a foreigner, of the plagues 
of the land, can but make a show of grati 
tude. If the people of a district have been 
too severely taxed, or their own head- 
men have been in collusion with a Pacha 
to rob them, straight would they cause 
it to reach the ears of the Ambas- 
sador. If a reckless young man had 
become a Mussulman, and his friends 
wished to secure his return to his own 
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hopeful course as to present their case to 
him. If creditors had been for years 
endeavoring to recover a debt from some 
Vizier or Pacha, they have flattered them- 
selves that the British Ambassador was 
the man to secure them justice. Continu- 
ally is the impression made upon a re- 
sident here that the mind which had 
directed the most important reforms, and 
dictated the most remarkable changes, has 
been that of the representative of the 
crown of England. When Pachas are 
suddenly recalled from their provinces, 
it is a very frequent rumor that it was 
on account of some complaint made by 
the Ambassador. People of all nations 
will feel the sincerest grief at his de- 
parture ; for the exercise of his fune- 
tions has received the impress of his per- 
sonal nobleness of character, and his ar- 
dent love of justice for its own sake; and 
all have had the conviction that, as long as 
he remained in Turkey, there could be no 
retrograde action on the part of the Turkish 
Government. ‘The English Government, 
in permitting its Ambassador such un- 
common powers to interfere in the do- 
mestic affairs of another people, should 
nut be accused of any selfish policy 
any further than this: That the Libe- 
ral party in England would not sustain 
a Cabinet in sustaining Turkey, unless it 
could be shown that Turkey was in earnest 
in reform, and in removing the disabilities 
of its Christian subjects; but as on the 
other hand the integrity of Turkey is essen- 
tial to England as a barrier against Russia, 
Turkey must be sustained. And Turkey is 
sustained ; but at the same time, all the re- 
forms to which the Sultan has pledged him- 
self are rigidly enforeed by England as her 
stern friend ; and hitherto Sir Stratford has 
been the severe Mentor to give the lesson.” 

— Home politics have been the great 
feature and sbeisting topic of the present 
month. The merits of the respective can- 
didates have been so very amply insisted 
upon in the Journals in the interest of 
each party that it will doubtless be quite 
as great a relief to the readers as it is to 
ourselves to forbear adding our opinion as 
to the final result. But as a slight sketch 
of the antecedents of the candidates select- 
ed for the highly responsible office of 
President of the United States might 
prove interesting to many, we subjoin an 
outline of the history of the aspirants for 
the much-coveted dignity—and its accessa- 
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—- Winfield Scott, the ohosen of the 
Whig party, was born on the 13th of June, 
1786, near Petersburg, Va. His descent 
may be traced from a Scottish gentleman 
of the Lowlands, who, with his elder bro- 
ther, was engaged in the Rebellion of 1745. 
The elder was slain in the memorable field 
of Culloden. The younger, the grandfather 
of the subject of the present memoir, emi- 
grated to America. On the death of the 
mother of Scott, in 1803, he being then 
seventeen years of age, he resolved to fol- 
low one of the learned professions, and pur- 
sued the usual preparatory studies, spent a 
year in the high school at Richmond, and 
thence went of his own accord to the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, where he re- 
mained one or two years, and attended a 
course of law lectures; but the political 
events of his country, then rapidly moving 
towards the crisis of 1812, soon transferred 
him to another, and a more active and bril- 
liant scene. On the 18th June, 1812, war 
was formally declared against Great Bri- 
tain, and during the following month Scott 
received the commission of Lieutenant Co- 
lonel in the Second Artillery, and arrived 
on the Niagara frontier, taking post at 
Black Rock, to protect the Navy-yard 
there established. The expedition planned 
against Queenstown Heights was carried 
into execution on the 13th October, 1812, 
and though the result was unfavorable to 
the American arms, it was here that the 
military genius of Scott was first made 
clearly manifest ; and though defeated then, 
no incidents of his life on the field have 
more distinctly indicated his peculiar quali- 
fications for a military leader, and his sub- 
sequent conduct till peace was concluded, 
proved him to be one of the most scientific 
strategists that ever fought under the Ame- 
rican banner. After the close of the war 
he was sent to Europe by Government, 
intrusted with diplomatic functions, the 
duties of which he performed so well as to 
receive a letter of thanks from the State 
Department. On the 20th January, 1832, 
General Scott was ordered to the command 
of the army of Florida, to chastise and sub- 
due the Indians then engaged in the Semi- 
nole War, and he shortly after prosecuted 
the Creek war with entire success, At the 
death of Gen. Macomb, in June 25, 1841, 
Gen. Scott was called to the command of 
the entire army, and in 1846 the war with 
Mexico broke out. The events connected 
with that struggle are so recent and so fa- 
miliar to almost every child in the Union, 
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that a detailed recapitulation of them here 
would be needless. The triumphant sue. 
cesses of our arms on many a well-fought 
field, are still new causes of gratulation 
with us. We anticipate a very close con- 
test between the rival candidates. 

— Gen. Franklin Pierce, just nominated 
for President at Baltimore, is the son of 
Benjamin Pierce, an unlearned but honest, 
kind-hearted man, who served his country 
in the Revolution, was for many years 
Sheriff of Hillsborough County, and finally 
elected Governor. His social worth and 
personal popularity laid the foundation of 
his son’s fortunes. Gen. Pierce was repeat- 
edly chosen to the New-Hampshire Legisla- 
ture (House), of which he was finally made 
Speaker. He was first elected to Congress in 
1838 (March), took his seat the following 
December, and served through two terms, 
when he was chosen into the Senate, where 
he served from 1837 to 1842, when he 
resigned, 

— Inabrief report of a law case lately de- 
cided against a person who sued the Harlem 
Rail Road Co. for damages in consequence 
of injuries received while standing on the 
platform of one of their cars, the - Daily 
Times remarks:—“ After this decision, the 
Company ought to issue orders to allow no 
passengers to be on the platform of the 
ears. We don’t expect they will do so.” 
We cannot account for the unnecessarily 
bitter tone indulged in frequently by the 
editor of this paper, when speaking of rail- 
roads. Without doubt there are instances 
of culpable carelessness on the part of engi- 
neers and conductors, and no one should 
attempt to screen them from merited rebuke, 
yet there can be no good reason for placing 
the public in antagonism to sailed com- 
panies, In the above case, there is evidently 
ignorance of well known facts, or else ma- 
licious misrepresentation. The cars of the 
road alluded to have a notice conspicuously 
displayed warning passengers against 
standing on the platform, and stating that 
the Company do not hold themselves re- 
sponsible for injuries sustained by persons 
disregarding this rule. Notwithstanding 
this and the oft-repeated cautions of con- 
ductors, we frequently find the platforms 
crowded, especially by the devotees of 
tobacco, much to the inconvenience of pas- 
sengers wishing to get out, and also of the 
conductor. We have often wished that 
the rule were more rigidly enforced, as well 
as some other regulations often disregarded 
by the sovereign people. 
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—Jenny Lind, some months ago, sent 
abroad for instruction in the musical art, 
Miss Philips, an American lady. The 
Boston Transcript learns that shes now in 
London, a pupil of Garcia, who has written 
to Madame Goldschmidt thanking her for 
recommending to her so promising a pupil, 
with so fine a voice, which bids fair, with 

roper culture, to be a contralto, second 

only to that of Alboni. Garcia is likewise 
perfectly satisfied with the previous instruc- 
tion which Miss Philips had received—she 
would have nothing to unlearn, as too 
many pupils have, who have not had the 
advantage of the best tuition. 

—Ole Bull speaking of American 
Church Music, says, “In following the in- 
spirations of the Gospel—in the midst of 
solemn feelings—the sound of the organ 
strikes you down like greased lightning; a 
deplorable liberty, which, I regret to say, 
makes me shudder pn entering a church in 
this country, where I must prepare myself 
for the worst, lest it should force me down 
to open demonstration.”” It is lucky we 
are not all so sensitve. 

— Mitchell, the Irish patriot, is now 
the lessee of a large farm in Australia, in 
the management of which he takes an 
active part. That is better than toiling 
over political slashers. 

— The celebrated German geographer, 
Karl Ritter, proposes to revisit England in 
July, for the purpose of studying the physi- 
cal conformation and structure of England 
and Wales. The veteran professor has 
more than once visited Great Britain, but 
hitherto for the purpose of studying the 
physical peculiarities of Scotland. He will 
remain about three months, returning to 
resume his winter lectures at Berlin. 

—In excavating or enlarging the warm 
baths of Visarello, near the northwest shore 
of Lake Bracciano, in Italy, the workmen 
discovered a great collection of ancient 
Roman coins, and a few silver goblets. 
These coins are supposed to have been 
thrown into the bath as offerings to the 
gods from the guests. The silver cups are 
particularly interesting, as they contain in- 
scriptions in columns of the names of all 
the stations or resting-places for travellers 
from Cadiz to Rome, with the distances 
between them. A full account of these 
treasures is to be published by a profesor ‘in 
Rome, 

— Father Ignatius, alias the Hon. and 

ev. G. Spencer, brother to Earl Spencer, 
and formerly a clergyman of the English 
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Church, but now a Catholic priest, is a 
very eccentric person. Qn a recent visit 
to Cheltenham, he was dressed in a coarse 
black serge cloak, which reached down to 
his heels; he also wore a remarkably low- 
crowned hat, with an immense broad brim; 
his feet were bare, with “sandaled shoon.” 
Suspended from his breast were two silver 
orders of the Jesuits. He walked remark- 
ably quick and erect, but appeared deep in 
thought. His strange costume, with his 
bare feet, one of which was bleeding, as if 
recently hurt, attracted universal attention. 
It is said he is on a tour through Eng- 
land to collect funds for the conversion of 
that nation to Romanism. 

— A paper was recently read before the 
Belfast Literary Society in Ireland, on 
Chinese porcelain seals which have been 
found in that country. About fifty have 
been found, some in deep bogs, one in a 
cave, some in one place, some in another, 
seattered over the country from Belfast to 
Cork. How they came there is a query; 
nobody can tell. They are of great anti- 
quity. They have all inscriptions on them 
in the ancient Chinese seal: language, and 
Mr. Gutzlaff had translated a number of 
them. Each seal is a perfect cube, with 
the figure of a Chinese monkey by way of a 
handle. It is supposed they may have been 
brought there by the ancient Pheenicians, 
but it is our opinion that they were brought 
by some of the ancient Irish tribes, 
who no doubt journeyed through and came 
down from China. No such seals have 
ever been found in Britain. This may 
account for the differences in the Scotch and 
Trish Celts. Smith asserts, in his treatise 
on the Human Races, that the Irish are a 
different mixture from the Northern Celts; 
but some more light on the subject may 
clear the mystery up. 

— Among the latest discoveries at Ni- 
neveh, one coffin was found containing the 
body of a lady of the royal house. Many 
of the garments were entire, also the gold 
studs which fastened her vest. The most 
singular discovery, however, was a mask of 
thin gold pressed upon the face, so as to 
assume and retain the features of the de- 
ceased. 

—— Captain Warner, whose enormous 
bump of destructiveness has been demon- 
strated by sundry terrific inventions of a 
warlike nature, has at last got a committee 
to inquire into their true character. It 
has somehow happened that the captain 
could never persuade people of their appli- 
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cability to the purposes of warfare. Even 
in the teeth of positive evidence—for the 
captain, as you are aware, “blowed” a 
vessel to pieces in very imposing style, a 
few years back at Brighton—-he is still re- 
garded by most persons as little better than 
a humbug, and his great secret is considered 
not worth knowing, still less worth paying 
for. As he has spent all his means, and a 
large portion of his life, in perfecting his 
diabolical devices, and stubbornly persists 
in their capability of superseding a whole 
navy for the purposes of national defence, 
it is deemed proper by the authorities that 
his pretensions should be tested, which he 
contends has never yet been done. 

— The destiny of the Crystal Palace is 
not yet fulfilled. Ifthe designs of its new 
proprietors are carried out on the magnifi- 
cent scale hinted at, there will not be much 
to regret in its removal from Hyde Park. 
Some of the directors of the Brighton rail- 
way are included in the new proprietors, 
and the present purpose is to make the line 
of railway subservient to the objects in 
contemplation. These may be briefly 
stated to be, to rebuild the Palace a few 
miles from town, with various modifications 


and improvements, and convert it into a 
grand suburban resort, presenting all the 
attractions of a winter garden of eighteen 
acres, covered with glass—-with an array of 
plants, flowers, fountains, sculpture, and in 
addition, comprising museums of all that is 


curious in nature and art. The Palace is 
to be in the midst of a Park, in itself one 
of the chief objects of attraction, in connec- 
tion with it. Ifthe plan does not come up 
to the anticipations formed of it, it will not 
be from want of capital, nor, we may add, 
through lack of spirit, for the present inten- 
tion seems to be to create a new “Garden 
of Eden,” with all modern improvements ; 
as far, at least, as our limited notions of 
Paradise will permit such an idea to be 
realized. 

— Mr. Isaac Coles, of Glen Cove, Long 
Island, has in his possession a “ Pine Tree 
Shilling,” coined in the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts, in the year 1652. It was found 
by Mr. Silas Downing last year, about four 
feet under the surface, at “Cedar Swamp,” 
Long Island, 

—A friend who visited Washington 
Irving lately, tells us that the frost has not 
spared the ivy that so appropriately adorns 
and half buries the exquisite cottage of 
that distinguished author. That ivy grew 
from slips brought from Melrose Abbey, 
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in Scotland, and some of the trunks ay 
now as thick as one’s arm. The frost ha 
only “touched” it, however, and it is noy 
growing luxuriantly again. Long may jf 
grow to gladden the eyes that beam placidly 
trom the head of American Literature ! 

— Some of the papers doubt the state 
ment recently published of a newly dis, 
covered lake of considerable size, within 
15 or 20 miles of the Falls of St. Anthony, 
The St. Anthony Exprees gives a circum 
stantial account of the discovery, which 
we append :—Calvin A. Tuttle and John 
H. Stevens, two of the oldest and most re 
liable settlers in Minnesota, together with 
several others, including the writer hereof 
some two weeks since, spent three days in 
the exploration of this lake. They found 
it to be from thirty to forty miles in 
length, and full fifteen miles in width, con- 
taining an area of four hundred and fifty 
square miles. They also found numerous 
islands in this lake, many of which they 
visited, and one in particular, that will be 
found on survey to measure full three 
thousand acres. The explorers, further. 
more, found the lake to contain an innw- 
merable multitude of fish, and to be the 
resort of myriads of wild fowl, countless 
as the sands on the sea shore. Th 
found its scenery indescribably beautifl 
They found, moreover, a splendid belt o 
timber skirting the borders of the lake ta 
the width of from three to five miles, rich 
in every variety of hard wood. 

— St. Tammany is, we believe, our only) 
American saint. He was the chief of a 
Indian tribe which inhabited Pennsylvania, 
while that State was still a colony, and ex 
cited so much respect by his virtues ani 
exploits, both among the white and red mer, 
that after his death he was canonised, and 
the day of his birth, the first of May, re 
garded as a holiday. “All Christian 
countries,” says the Savannah Republica, 
“have their tutelar saint. England has 
her St. George ; Scotland her St. Andrew; 
Ireland, her St. Patrick; France her St} 
Denis; and Spain her Santa Jago, h 
this country, we have St. Tammany.— 
Throughout the Revolutionary War, the 
natal day of this saint was observed with 
great respect by the army, as well as by 
the people. It was not till Mr Jefferson's 
administration, when General Dearbor 
was Secretary of War, that the observane 
of it by the army was dispensed with, and 
the change was made then only with the 
view of carrying out the system of re 
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trenchment which the President sought 
to introduce in the administration of the 
overnment. The first fort built at St. 
"® Mary's, Camden county, and perhaps the 

§ first in the State, was called Fort St. Tam- 
many. A gentleman now residing in this 
city was present while a boy at a celebra- 
tion, by the officers and soldiers, of St 
Tammany’s Day. The May-pole used on 
the occasion was a tree, with its branches 
and bark removed; and around that the 
soldiers danced and celebrated the day.” 

—The managers of the American [nsti- 
tute have announced that their next an- 
nual Fair will be opened in Castle Garden, 
on the 5th of October next. The Inati- 
tute has expended nearly $35,000 in 
premium awards during the last seventeen 
years. The manufacturers, mechanics, 
and agriculturists of the United States are 
invited to contribute specimens of their 
skill, invention, or production at the ap- 
proaching exposition. 

— Among the miracles of navigation 
in these days deseryes to be m tioned that 
a schooner of 150 tons is to leave Port 
Stanley, on Lake Erie, for Australia direct, 
in August. She is to be fitted up in 
yacht style, and it is deemed that she 
is quite adequate to the voyage she is to 
undertake. She will pass through our 
whole line of canals and find ample room 
and verge enough in the capacious locks, 
which seem to deserve a more extensive 
use than they obtain. 

— M. Frebernuyser, a musician of Al- 
= bany, has invented 4 new musical instru- 
ment, the material used for the construc- 
tion being sea-shells. The exterior of the 
shell is, not disturbed, and retains all its 
rough “attractions. The mouthpiece is 
fitted to a screw tube adjusted at the head 
of the shell. Along the sides the keyholes 
are arranged at proper, intervals, and the 
edges carefully lined. A valve, lined with 
velvet, hinged at one corner, covers the 
mouth of the shell, and is compressed or 

opened as the character of the music re- 
| quires. At the opposite and extreme cor- 
ner of the mouth, the vent is left for the 
egress of the surplus air. The instrument, 
therefore, with the valves and keys closed, 
18 air tight, and the variations in the size 
and natural organisation of the shell fur- 
nish the change in the tone of the instru- 
ment. The music is said to be powerful 
and agreeable. 

— The son of a Mr. Waite, of Cincin- 
hati, was recently seized with hydrophobia. 
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We learn by The Cincinnati Gazette that 
since then, by judicious treatment, he has 
entirely recovered, though a running wound 
is intended to be kept up where the lad was 
bitten in order to prevent the possibility 
of a return of the symptoms. The vesi- 
cles which formed under the tongue rapid- 
ly disappeared under the administration of 
Lachesis, a medicine prepared from the 
virus of the lance-headed adder, which 
was given as an antidote to the poison, and 
the spasms were prevented by the. use of 
Belladona and other homceopathic remedies. 

—We deeply regret to learn that Mr. 
Catlin the celebrated collector of Indian 
relics, whose maseum has long been one of 
the attractions of London, is now in prison 
for debt, It appears that Mr. Catlin, in 
his zeal to enhance the value of his collec- 
tion, has involved himself in pecuniary dif- 
ficulties to such an extent that, unless Con- 
gress speedily interfere, all his paintings 
and curiosities must be sold at auction, and 
irreclaimably scattered. In a letter to a 
friend, he says : “ I enclose the auctioneer’s 
advertisement, with which the city is 
placarded, which will show you what is to 
be the fate of the valuable collection which 
the best energies of my life have been 
spent in gathering unless the Government 
of our country will speedily arrest it from 
its danger. I have not the power to do it 
myself, and I pray that the Congress may 
save it. It is in the hands of merciless 


creditors, and yet I believe the sale can be 


delayed for the action of Congress, but 
that, to be effectual; must be without delay. 
For myself and my little children I would 
not ask. I can begin the world anew, and 
goon; but I do pray that my works may 
be saved to the country, which can yet be 
dune, if done quickly. I cannot believe 
the statesmen of our country will neglect 
to save such records—they cannot be again 
collected. I would have come in the place 
of this letter, but for want of liberty and 
money. I need make no other appeal to 
the Congress after this. It is now but a 
simple question, Are my works worth pre- 
serving to the country? If they are sold 
under the hammer, my little children and 
myself are beggars, and the labors of my 
life will have been in yain.” We earnestly 
hope that this pathetic appeal will not be 
fruitless. 

— Dr. Beman, of Troy, remarked in a 
sermon latety, that if Franklin tamed the 
lightning, Prof. Morse taught it the 
English language. 
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Onx of the many singular effects of the dis- 
covery of the Californian treasures is un- 
doubtedly the Chinese immigration, which 
has now set in with such violence as to 
have become a matter of inquietude to the 
other settlers. The Celestials, it appears, 
have unfortunately roused the jealousy of 
the cosmopolitan population that preceded 
them, and in some instances violence has, 
it is said, been used to prevent their work- 
ing at the mines. The principal cause of 
complaint against them is, that they are 
excessively frugal in their mode of life, and 
take all their savings back to their native 
land, instead of settling under the protec- 
tion of the “stars and stripes.” Governor 
Bigler, too, takes part against the wanderers 
from the flowery land, which we are sorry 
to see, for we had always supposed that it 
was one of the greatest boasts of the United 
States that it gave protection and encou- 
ragement to people from all parts of the 
earth ; and should their expulsion be de- 
termined on, our country will, in the nine- 
teenth century, have the infamy of a per- 
secution similar to those so frequent in Ku- 
rope during the middle-ages. We cannot 
think the Chinese any other than very de- 
sirable acquisitions to our population; 
their peaceful law-loving habits coupled 
with their honesty, sobriety, and general 
good demeanour, will make them, as resi- 
dents, invaluable in a new and imperfectly 
organised community like that of San Fran- 
cisco and the other large towns on the Pa- 
cific ; while those who return will carry 
back with them ideas of our great wealth 
and commercial resources; and with a more 
familiar acquaintance with the advan- 
tages of international communication must 
Spring a desire for the abolition of those ab- 
surd restrictions imposed by the Imperial 
Government on foreigners, which will ulti- 
mately react so much to our advantage: and 
already a great trade exists between our 
Pacific coast and the Chinese ports. It is 
undeniable that it would be more satisfac- 
tory were all the gold-diggers to settle 
after having made their “ heaps,’’ but as 
so few of any nation do so, it is difficult to 
assign a reason why the Chinese should be 
selected for such a sacrifice more than any 
others. We see that the first of several 
vessels advertised left this port yesterday 
for Australia—how intolerant sould we 
think the colonists there were they to re- 
fuse to permit Americans to share in the 
bountiful produce, except on condition of 
their making that country their permanent 
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abode! We do not like to see this arr 
tion of race superiority—in physical conte. 
mation, the followers of Confucius are equal 
to any of the pale faces—intellectually 
they are a match even for a down-eag 
Yankee. See in proof their reply to Go. 
vernor Bigler, which every American should 
read. 

— The New Bedford Mercury gives ap 
account of some interesting experiments 
performed in that city under the direction 
of Mr. Heineken, a merchant from Bremen. 
Germany, illustrating the effect of electri 
city in aiding the capture of whales, The 
electricity is conveyed to the body of th 
whale from an electro-galvanic battery 
contained in the boat, by means of 
metallic wire attached to the harpoon, and 
so arranged as to reconduct the electrie 
current from the whale through the sea to 
the machine. The machine itself is simple 
and compact in construction, inclosed in 4 
strong chest weighing about 350 pounds, 
and occupying a space in the boat of about 
three and a half feet in length, two feet in 
width, and the same in height. Itis cap» 
ble of throwing into the body of the whale 
eight tremendous strokes of electricity ina 
second, or 480 in a minute, paralysing in 
an instant the muscles of the whale and 
depriving it of all power of motion, if not 
actually of life. 

— Miss Dix’s perseverance with the 
Legislature of Maryland, in behalf of the 
Asylum for the Insane, has at length been 
rewarded with success. The Senate bill 
appropriating $10,000 for the establish 
ment of a State Asylum for the Insane, 
passed the House of Delegates on the 30th 
May, and is now a law. According to the 
seventh census, the aggregate number of 
insane in this State is 553, of whom 417 
are white; and of Idiotic 393, of whom 
268 are white. Inadequate as this appro- 
priation is for this number of our unfortun- 
ate fellow-citizens, we hail it as the evidence 
of an enlightened and humane legislation, 
whose good fruits shall bless and honor 
State and her citizens to the latest pos 
terity. 

— The monument of the late Gen. H 
A. 8. Dearborn has recently been erected 
upon the family ground in the Forest Hill 
Cemetery, Roxbury. It is a Corinthian 
column, of Italian marble, skilfully chiselled, 
and presents a beautiful appearance, It is 
a tribute from the citizens of Roxbury to 
the memory of one to whom, when living, 


they were greatly indebted for the lovely 
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“ity of the dead,” which it now adorns.|timore, the fact was known in this city; 
Upon the base on each side of the monu- | and before an hour had expired, had become 
ment is an urn, surrounded by scroll work. | the town topic in every city lying within 
Upon the front, engraved on a tablet, are| the vast triangle of which the angles are 
the following words :—“ H. A. S. Dearborn, | Charleston, Boston and Cincinnati' Few 
died July 29, 1851, aged 68 years.” On| politicians in the United States went to 
the opposite side is the following inscrip-|bed that night in ignorance of what had 
tion: “Orsa in Terra quam delixit, coluit,| been done, a few hours before, in the city 
8 an ¥ ornavit, cives et amici moerentes con-|of Baltimore. No miracle of the middle 
ments § demus.”” ages so miraculous as this; and our mira- 
ction § — The greatest misfortunes fall more|cle has the advantage of having actually 
mem ‘frequently, it appears, upon men than upon | occurred. 
lectri } women. Of deaf and dumb persons in the] — he merchants of Philadelphia have 
The § United States, there are now ten thousand | addressed a memorial to the Secretary of 
f the § one hundred and three, of whom 5,231 are | State, recommending that, as the English 
attery J white males ; 4,238 white females ; 354 co-| and French Governments are endeavoring 
of & F Jored males, and 280 colored females. The | to secure to themselves commercial advan- 
, and F aggregate of blind persons is 9,702, of| tages arising from the recent political 
ectrié § whom 4,519 are white males, and 3,478) changes in the countries bordering upon 
sea to } white females. The aggregate of insane|the Rio de la Plata and its tributaries, 
imple persons is 15,768, of whom 7,669 are white speedy measures should be taken to pro- 
Lin 4} males, and 7,459 white females. Of idiotic | tect our commercial rights and privileges. 
und, } persons the aggregate is 15,706, of whom| The memorialists, without undertaking to 
about | 8,276 are white males, and 5,954 white fe-| direct the nature of the agency to be em- 


eet in} mules. The total aggregate of persons ployed, earnestly advise that it may be 
cap& § suffering under the afflictions enumerated | concurrent with an exploration, as far as 
whale § is 51,279. It appears from this statement, | practicable, of the navigable tributaries of 
y iné§ that in each of the five unfortunate classes, | the La Plata, for the purpose of acquiring 
“e2 the men outnumber the women. Of insane | further information as to the commercial 
e and persons, the numbers are nearly equal, but products of their shores, and the physical 
if not idiocy is the lot of two thousand three hun- | wants of their consumption. 


h the on iain ieitie Daan diate canals te The Charleston Standard says, it 


of the — “Notes and Queries” gives the fol- seems that the law of South Carolina, in 
| been § lowing as an advertisement of the last negro regard to colored seamen, is to be tested in 
> bill, F sold in England, from the Public Ledger, |™ore forms than one. The habeas corpus 
blish+ ) Dec. 31, 1761 :—* For sale—A healthy | YS refused to Manuel Pereira, and his 
sane, § negro girl, aged about fifteen years; speaks | C°S¢ 3S under appeal; and now Reuben 
30th | good English, works at her needle, washes Roberts, one of H.B.M. 8 colored subjects, 
to the § well, does household work, and has had the has sued out & writ against Sheriff Yates, 
er of smallpox.” for false imprisonment. He expects to re- 
1 417 — An English ship-carpenter has made cover in this action, before a Carolina jury, 
whom | a sail-boat after, as nearly as possible, the heavy damages for the indignity which he 
ppro- § model of the America yacht. It was tried has suffered. 

tun: | against the picked boats of the port, and it] — During the month of May, and up to 
dence |) beat them all. The boats with which she|the 5th inst., 6,472 German immigrants 
ation, |} raced carried much more canvas, and when | arrived at New Orleans. Of these, the 
Ir going before the wind got ahead of the|German Society has advised and aided 
pos |} America model boat. As soon as it became | 1,875 to go to St. Louis, 1,472 to Ohio, 
needful to close haul, she overhauled the| and 210 to Texas. Employment has been 
u. H: } whole of them, and won in gallant style.| procured for 337, and pecuniary aid has 
ected ¢ It appeared to surprise many practised | been furnished to 244. The Society ex- 
t Hill § boat-builders that a craft with such limited | pended for these charitable purposes over 
thian § sails should have beaten their “crack|four hundred and fifty dollars. This 
elled, F boats;” but so it was. amount, says the Picayune, falls but lightly 
It is} ~— We have not done wondering at the| upon the prosperous German population, 
ry t0 § achievements of the telegraph, common as| compared with the great benefits it has 
iving, § they are. Ten minutes—some say five—|conferred, together with kindly advice, 
ovely after the late nomination was made in Bal-| which costs nothing. 
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— The Republican says that the visit- 
ing season at Saratoga has fairly com- 
menced, ‘The hotels and boarding-houses 
are all open, aud strangers are daily arriv- 
ing and establishing their summer quarters 
thus early, and before the best houses and 
the most desirable rooms are filled. 

— An able critique on Gorgy’s Me- 
moirs has appeared in the London Exa- 
miner. The writer says: “ Between Gorgy 
and Kossuth we do not attempt to form a 
judgment. We must wait till Kossuth re- 
plies to Gorgy, for reply he must if he 
would not be held beneath the respect of 
any honest man, One thing, we think, we 
may fairly conclude to be established by 
this book—that Gorgy was no more a tral- 
tor to what he believed was the cause of 
Hungary than was Kossuth himself.” 

— From the annual report of the Con- 
troller of Connecticut, we learn that the 
receipts into the Treasury the past year 
amounted to $145,854 63, and the ex- 
penditures, exclusive of the debt paid, to 
$109,847 53. During the year, the judi- 
cial expenses were diminished $17,507. 
There was in the Treasury, at the close of 
the fiscal year, March 31, 1852, a balance 
of $31,843 83. The Hartford Courier, 
in noticing the Report, with just pride re- 
marks :—* A few particulars are suggested 
by the Report, In the first place, we are 
gratified at the prosperous condition of our 
little Republic. We owe nothing. We 
have a School Kund of more than two mil- 
lions of dollars, and a reserved fund of 
$406,000. We can boast of being a com- 
munity that annually pays out, for the edu- 
catiqn of the children of the State, more 
than we receive in taxes, more, in fact, 
than the whole amount of our Treasury 
receipts. Where is the community, the 
State, the nation, that can equal ours?” 

— The immigration from Germany to 
this country is increasing largely. Cap- 
tains, recently at New-York, state that all 
their passengers have brought money, in 
coin and bills of exchange, ranging from 
$250 to $400 each. The arrival of Ger- 
man emigrants during the last three weeks, 
it is said, has added $2,500,000 to the cir- 
culation. These emigrants do not remain 
in New-York, but seem to be well informed 
as to the point they ought to strike for; 
and, accordingly, they proceed, without any 
unnecessary delay, to their destination, 
Of late years a German rarely, if ever, 
starts from his own country, with the in- 
tention of settling in America, without first 
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informing himself of the best locations ; dnd sags 
he is very well enabled to do this, by 
great pains taken by his more intelli 
countrymen, who have preceded him, jy 
furnishing information through the medium 
of books, often prepared for the press jg 
this country, and sent in MS. to thei 
fatherland for publication. This is a nobly 
feature in the German character, They} __ 
sources of information are scattered broad. (olle 
cast, and at very low prices, over the land, sence 
to assist the ignorant and unwary, and tof jhe n 
point out the shoals and quicksands thathihe | 
are not generally laid down in the printed} Rurk. 
maps of this country, Surely, this is a le the A 
bor of love, for which the emigrants cannot} —_ 
be too thankful. We cannot resist the} for pg 
pleasure of remarking that a very largo Bay, 
majority of our German emigrants are in-| quote 
dustrious, thrifty, and orderly peop'e, Ithgndg 
would be an almost endless task to sum upfyte ) 
the good they have done to this land. The} (oss 
wealth they bring is but a drop compared] « Wh 
with the wealth they produce, Their com-|« Vo} 
ing secures more wold than the mines of} sever: 
California; for while the latter may be ex+| 99% , 
hausted, the results of continued labor} fom 
never can be. quite 
— An exchange says, Why do not ow§” — 
steamboats adopt the system in use on the peale 
railways, and give baggage checks, without yg gy 
extra charge, to passengers? Now the tragtailer 
veller puta his trunk or valise in charge olf tion, 
a waiter or deck-hand, who, on the promise} Hig | 
of a fee, is to return it on landing. Thef of }y 
arrangement compels him first to find, next pron 
morning, the depository, generally undis-} ciate 
tinguishable among his chocolate-colored} pedig 
mates, and, next, to secure his trunk—ad} gong 
hour’s work, sometimes. These fees are} lighey 
it is said, the only wages of many of the} refut 
hands on the boats, But this is no excuse} that 
to the public, who require the adoption of} Lord 
a system which will insure them safety it! hag 
the care of baggage and promptness in its nut f 
delivery, and who suppose that they a} pose¢ 
entitled to this much without extra charge} with 
There is another reform much needed fot} ag gq 
the protection of travellers as above, and | gf th 
that is the giving passage, as is now COM) trato 
tinually done by steamboats and other pubs sion 
lic conveyances of passengers, to the thieves} nied , 
and other rogues whom we have to notle@and , 
so frequently as having arrived, We dectt§ port, 
it an outrage on a confiding public to gvq@ — 
passage to such scoundrels, . Located ia m 
the cabins of steamboats, in cars, &¢., sue Emp 
the b 
seulp 
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persons are given a freedom—a permits 
—to pry into the business and affairs ( 











18 5 dnd passengers, and make them, after or before 
by thefihey land, their victims, We think, in all 
elligent cases such as this, the owners should be 
nim, i} made responsible, and if so, we should hear 
nedium} much less frequently of steamboat robbe- 
ress infries, Baggage should be checked, and 
» their | ihieves, robbers, and such like persons ab- 
& Noble} lutely excluded, 

Thego On the 4th June, the annual Eton 
broad: (ollege speeches were delivered in the pre- 
16 land, gence of Prince Albert, and a number of 
and tf the nobilfty and foreign ministers. One of 
ds t the lads, named Evered, boldly recited 
printed} Rurke’s celebrated speech against taxing 
18 & le tthe American colonies 
cannot} — The following prices were obtained 
ist tho} for paintings belonging to D, Huntington, 
y }arge} Esq, by the auction at his residence, con- 
are -Fducted by Messrs, Leeds & Co: A smal 
Ne, Tt landscape by Durand, $825; “The Trib- 
sum Upfute Money,” by Huntington, $850; “ The 
|; The} ross in the Wilderness,” by I’, Cole, $810; 
mpared “White Plume,” by Huntington, $185; 
ir com} «Velvet Hat,” by the same, 8155, Also 
ines of} several others, by various artists, from 
be ex} 995 up to $100, Line engravings brought 
1 labortfrom $10 to #85 each, The sale was 
quite en 

— The great bookselling firms who ap- 
pealed to Lord Campbell and Mr, Grote, 
a arbitrators in their dispute with the re- 
tailers, have not taken much by their mo- 
tion. The decision was dead against them, 
His lordship, after hearing the arguments 
of both parties with exemplary patience, 
pronounced the “ regulations” of the asso- 
ciated booksellers “ unreasonable and inex- 
pedient,” at the same time assigning rea- 
sons for this conclusion which the pub- 
lishers will find it a hard matter to 
refute. It does not follow, however, 
that the monopolists mean to abide by 
Lord Campbell’s decision; for though he 
has gone seriatim through all the reasons 
put forward to justify the restrictions im- 
posed on the retailer, and dealt crushingly 
With each, the quarrel must not be viewed 
48 settled, The undersellers are delighted 
at the acumen displayed by the noble arbi- 
trator and his colleagues ; and the conclu- 
sion the latter have arrived at, accompa- 
nied as it is with so much sound reasoning 
and good sense, will have the most im- 
portant consequences to the trade. 

— Titian, the great painter. is to have 
4 monument in marble at Venice. The 
Emperor of Austria has ordered it, and 
the brothers Landeminiff are the appointed 
sculptors. 


—_— 
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— Our late English papers mention the 
recent death of Mrs, Sara Coleridge, 
daughter of 8. T’. Coleridge, and wife of 
his nephew, the late Henry Nelson Cole- 
ridge, by whom the task of editing Cole- 
ridge’s works was undertaken and proses 
cuted until his death, when he was suec- 
ceeded in it by Mrs, C, She was a woman 
of decided intellectual ability, and of pro- 
found scholarship and varied accom Jish- 
ments. ‘The latest edition of the “ Biogra- 
phia Literaria” .was prepared by her, 
and contains a great amount of matter, 
critical and biographical, from her pen, 
She always wrote with manifest ability, 
and with a degree of learning scarcely less 
wonderful in one of her sex than that b 
which her father was 80 much distinguished. 
We believe that one son, Rev. Derwent 
Ooleridge, is now the only remaining re- 
presentative of that remarkable family. A 
new and complete edition of the Works of 
Joleridge is announced as in the press of the 
Harpers. We understand that it will be 
issued in six or eight handsomely printed 
volumes, under the editorial supervision of 
Prof, Shedd, of the University of Vermont. 

— We see, by the Paris papers, that 
the copyright treaty, recently concluded 
between France and England, has been al- 
ready productive of pecuniary advantage 
to I'rench authors. The returns have 
been as yet insignificant in amount, but 
they are gratifying as being the first fruits 
of an application of honorable principles, 
In the last report of the Association of 
French Dramatic Authors, the members 
are congratulated upon the newly acquired 
protection. ‘To no class of authors are in- 
ternational treaties of grea‘er consequence 
than to French dramatists; for, there is 
scarcely a large city in Kurope which does , 
not maintain, regularly, a French theatre ; 
and no city in the world in which there is 
a theatre at all, where translations of 
French plays are not very frequently per- 
formed. 

— We are among those (says the Lon- 
don Eelectic) who are inclined to accord 
to Cooper an equal degree of talent and 
power with that ascribed to Walter Scott, 
and are disposed to place the originality of 
the American author at as high a point as 
we do that of Scott. There is certainly in 
Cooper more power of concentration, 
more epigrammatic style, and greater terse- 
ness of expression. Both were undoubted- 
ly great men, and both have their share of 
admirers, 
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— Mr. G. P. Putnam speaks of an in- 
ternational copyright law as “a@ measure 
politic and beneficent to the public, as it is 
equitable to those most interested,”. These 
words, from an eminent publisher, are im- 
portant. We have always been convinced 
that, of the various parties whose interests 
would be promoted by the law, the pub- 
lisher’s gain would be the surest, the 
greatest, and the most immediate ; and our 
hope of its final passage has rested princi- 
pally on the conviction that publishers 
would, in time, see this for themselves, and 
throw the weight of their influence into 
the right side of the scale. We are glad 
to see that Mr. Putnam promises to dis- 
course further on this subject. 


— Ata recent picture sale in London, 
two companion pictures, by Sir E. Land- 
seer, in his best style, sold for 1,350 
guineas—the one, a beautiful group of 
three fallow deer, stag, doe, and young 
one, for 700, and a similar group of red 
deer for 650 guineas. Besides these, a 
Harbor Scene, illumined by the setting 
sun, by Turner, painted with great deli- 
cacy, and without any of the peculiar color- 
ing to be observed in his later works, sold 
for 640 guineas; and a very characteristic 


picture, by Webster, Boys going to School, 
for 365 guineas. 


~- A new club has just been started in 


Paris—the club of the Parvenues. The 
conditions of admission are novel, and are 
strictly enforced. A candidate must prove 
that he entered on life without patrimony 
or distinction of any kind, and that he ob- 
tained by his own efforts, eminence in the 
arts, sciences, literature, or politics. 
Among the members of the club are minis- 
ters, painters, writers, savans. Candidates 
must be admitted by an unanimous vote, 
white beans being used for that purpose. 
A single red bean suffices to decide the re- 
jection of a candidate for admission. 

— We learn from Paris that the re- 
newed commercial treaty between France 
and Belgium will contain a clause for put- 
ting an end to the piracy of books in those 
two countries. When this act shall have 
been ratified, there will no longer exist at 
Brussels a pretext for refusing to enter 
into a contract with England for the pre- 
servation of literary copyrights. 

— We perceive with pleasure that the 
works of Mr. George W. Curtis, known to 
the public as the “ Howadji” in Egypt, 
and the “ Wanderer in Syria,” are popular 
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abroad as well as at home. A late m 

ber of the London Atheneum reviews, 

length, Mr. Curtis’s Wanderings in Syy; 
bestowing high though discriminatiy 
praise. 

— The reason why Charles Dick 
adopted the signature of “ Boz” in carl 
days, was thus explained by himself to 
fellow-passenger in the steamship By 
tannia. Mr. Dickens had a little brothepe 
who resembled so much the Moses in 
Vicar of Wakefield, that he used to 
him Moses also; but a younger girl, wht 
could not then articulate plain, was in thi 
habit of calling him Bozie, or Boz. Thi 
simple circumstance made him assume thi 
name in the first article he risked to th 
public. 

— No author in the English languagl® 
ever received so high a remuneration “pq 
line” for his verses as James Smith 
Longman’s famous payment to Moore of 
guinea a line for “ Lalla Rookh” is 
nothing to it, for Mr. Strachan, the Kinga 
printer, was so pleased with an epigran 
by Smith, of eight lines, that he actually 
in a codicil to his will, bequeathed hi 
£3,000, or £375 per line. 

— The Indianapolis papers are informe: 
by Mr. Adams, who has charge of th 
Greek Slave now exhibiting at that plac 
that he has, within a day or two, receive 
directions from Mr. Powers to send th 
statue to Europe, as it has been sold. 


— Mr. R. H. Horne, the author d 
“ Orion,” and other works of merit, ij 
among those who are about to try thei 
fortune in the new world of Australia. 

— Robert ©. Winthrop dedicates hi 


collected “Addresses and Speeches” ti} to th 


John H. Clifford, the Attorney General d 


octavo of 779 pages. 

— Mr. Wm. M. Gould, author @ 
“ Zephyrs from Italy and Sicily,” a worl 
just issued from the press, died in this ¢ 
on Wednesday morning, June 16. 
was in the 30th year of his age. 


We had an opportunity lately of testin 
the practical application of the “ look 
system adopted on the Hudson River Rail 
road. It is calculated to ensure perfed 
immunity from the accidents to whie 
trains are otherwise liable, from collision 
and obstructions on the track. We sha 
allude to the subject again, so impress 
were with the feeling of safety inspired } 





the arrangement. 
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"Uncle Tom’s Cabin ; or, Life Among the 
Lowly. By Harrier Brrecuer Stowe. 
Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 


Rarely has a book attained so rapid and 
extensive a circulation as the above. If the 
perusal of it is likely to interfere with the 
finality of the compromise,” we much fear 
sgthat cliques, caucuses, conventions, generals 
Wand all will be out-generalled by a woman. 
We understand the circulation is by no 
Hmeans confined to the North. Indeed, we 
are inclineed to believe that Southerners will 
enjoy the graphic sketches with which it 
vyapfabounds as much as the most ultra-aboli- 
“épafttionist, even though they may see some 
hings in it that will provoke a smile of 
wonder and incredulity. We see by the 
nglish papers that it has also attained a 
great popularity there, and is issued weekly 

in penny numbers. 
We take, almost at random, a few brief 

“Isketches ; were we to insert all that we had 

marked from a book the copyright of which 
isso valuable we might expose ourselves 

"Bt an action for trespass. 

Poor Tom has been “ toted” down to 
. mthe “lower country,” and has just been 

; purchased by a kind-hearted Orleanian and 
becomes the attendant and pet of his little 
}daughter :— 

A gay laugh from the court rang through 
the silken curtains of the verandah. St. 
y Clare stepped out, and lifting up the cur- 
lia. tain, laughed too. 
ates lif “What is it ?” said Miss C phelia, coming 
hes” ti} to the railing. 
eneral i} There sat Tom, on a little mossy seat in 
andsoméf the court, every one of his Lutton-holes 
stuck full of cape jessamines, and Eva 
gayly laughing, was hanging a wreath of 

a work ses round his neck; and then she sat 
this cityj down on his knee, like a chip-sparrow, still 
6. Hej laughing. 

“0, Tom, you look so funny !” 

¢ testing? Tom had a sober, benevolent smile, and 
ok-out’) Seemed, in his quiet way, to be enjoying 
ver Rail the fun quite as much as his little mistress. 

ported He lifted his eyes, when he saw his master, 
> whicy “th a half-deprecating, apologetic air. 
collision . How can you let her?” said Miss 
Ve sha Ophelia, — : 
apresse Why not ?” said St. Clare. 


pired b dyn I don’t know, it seems so dread- 


athor 
nerit, if 


ry thei 


thor 


“You would think no harm in a child’s 
caressing a large dog, even if he was black; 
but a creature that can think, and reason, 
and feel, and is immortal, you shudder at; 
confess it, cousin. I know the feeling 
among some of you northerners well 
enough. Not that there is a particle of 
virtue in our not having it; but custom 
with us does what Christianity ought to do, 
—obliterates the feeling of personal preju- 
dice. I have often noticed, in my travels 
north, how much stronger this was with 
you than with us. You loathe them as 
you would a snake or a toad, yet you are 
indignant at their wrongs. You would 
not have them abused; but you don’t want 
to have anything to do with them your- 
selves. You would send them to Africa, 
out of your sight and smell, and then send 
a missionary or two to do up all self-denial 
of elevating them compendiously. Isn't 
that it ?” 

“Well, cousin,” said Miss Ophelia, 
thoughtfully, “there may be some truth-in 
this.” 

“What would the poor and lowly do, 
without children ?” said St. Clare, leaning 
on the railing, and watching Eva, as she 
tripped off, leading Tom with her. “ Your 
little child is your only true democrat. Tom, 
now, is a hero to Eva; his stories are won- 
ders in her eyes, his songs and Methodist 
hymns are better than an opera, and the 
traps and little bits of trash in his pocket a 
mine of jewels, and he the most wonderful 
Tom that ever wore a black skin. This is 
one of the roses of Eden that the Lord has 
dropped down expressly for the poor and 
lowly, who get few enough of any other 
kind.” 

We venture to take a rather spicy por- 
tion from the last act of a fugitive die 
serio-comical farce ; premising, however, 
that happily such scenes are confined almost 
entirely to the ideal world. 

“Ye see ye get jist as much for him 
dead as alive in Kentucky,” he said, coolly, 
as he wiped his pistol on his coat-sleeve. 

George sprang backward,—Eliza uttered 
a shriek,—the ball had passed close to his 
hair, had nearly grazed the cheek of his 
‘wife, and struck in the tree above. 

“It’s nothing, Eliza,” said George, 
quickly. 

" “Thee’d better keep out of sight, with 
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thy speechifying,” said Phineas; “ they’re 
mean scamps.” 

“Now, Jim,” said George, “look that 
your pistols are all right, and watch that 

ass with me. The first man that shows 

imself I fire at; you take the second, and 
so on. It won’t do, you know, to waste 
two shots on one.” 

“But what if you don’t hit?” 

“T shall hit,” said George, coolly. 

“ Good ! now, there’s stuff in that fellow,” 
muttered Phineas, between his teeth. 

The party below, after Marks had fired, 
stood, for a moment, rather undecided. 

“TI think you must have hit some on 
em,” said one of the men. “I heard a 
squeal !” 

“I’m going right up for one,” said Tom. 
“T never was afraid of niggers, and I ain’t 
going to be now. Who goes after?” he 
said, springing up the rocks. 

George heard the words distinctly. He 
drew up his pistol, examined it, pointed i 
towards that point in the defile where the 
first man would appear. 

One of the most courageous of the party 
followed Tom, and, the way being thus made, 
the whole party began pushing up the rock, 
—the hindermost pushing the front ones 
faster than they would have gone of them- 
selves. On they came, and in a moment 
the burly form of Tom appeared in sight, 
almost at the verge of the chasm. 

George fired,—the shot entered his side, 
—-but, though wounded, he would not re- 
treat, but with a yell like that of a mad 
bull, he was leaping right across the chasm 
into the party. 

“ Friend,” said Phineas, suddenly step- 
ping to the front, and meeting him with a 
push from his long arms, “ thee isn’t want- 
ed here.” 

Down he fell into the chasm, crackling 
down among trees, bushes, logs, loose 
stones, till he lay, bruised and groaning, 
thirty feet below. The fall might have killed 
him, had it not been broken and mode- 
rated by his clothes catching in the branches 
of a large tree; but he came down with 
some force, however,—more than-was at all 
agreeable or convenient. 

“Lord help us, they are perfect devils !” 
said Marks, heading the retreat down the 
rocks with much more of a will than he 
had joined the ascent, while all the party 
came tumbling precipitately after him,— 
the fat constable, in particular, blowing and 
puffing in a very energetic manner. 

“I say, fellers,” said Marks, “you jist go 








round and pick up Tom, there, while I 

and get on to my horse, to go back for hel ing 
that’s you ;” and, without minding ty 
hootings and jeers of his company, 
was as good as his word, and was soon sq 
galloping away. 

“Was ever such a sneaking varmint 
said one of the men; “to come on hij 
business, and he clear out and leave us thij 
yer way |” visit 

“Well, we must pick up that feller,” said} yaric 
another. “Cuss meif I much care whethef able 
he is dead or alive.” Wes 

The men, led by the groans of Tom§ jife ; 
scrambled and crackled through stump have 
logs and bushes, to where that hero lay ya] 
groaning and swearing, with alternate vel tales 
hemence. givin 

“Ye keep it a going pretty loud, Tom/} «the 
said one. “Ye much hurt ?” 

“Don’t know. Get me up, can’t ye 
Blast that infernal Quaker! If it h 
been for him, I’d a pitched some on 'a 
down here, to see how they liked it.” 

With much labor and groaning, the fi} fact, 
len hero was assisted to rise; and, with on 
holding him up under each shoulder, the 
got him as far as the horses. 

“If you could only get me a mile bad 
to that ar tavern. Give me a handkerchie 
or something, to stuff into this place, aml 
stop this infernal bleeding.” 

George looked over the rocks, and sa 
them trying to lift the burly form of To 
into the saddle. After two or three i 
effectual attempts, he reeled, and f 
heavily to the ground. 

“O, I hope he isn’t killed !” said Elia 
who, with all the party stood watching thy 
proceeding. 

“Why not ?” said Phineas ; “serves hil 
right.” 

“ Because, after death comes the judg} and t 
ment,” said Eliza. While 

“ Yes,” said the old woman, who b 
been groaning: and praying, in her Metho 
ist fashion, during all the encounter, “ 
an awful case for the poor critter’s soul.’ J t0 st 

“On my word, they’re leaving him, I most 
believe,” said Phineas. 

It was true, for after some appearance @ every 
irresolution and consultation, the whole pat 
got on their horses and rode away. 


The Home Journal. New-York: igvith 


Fulton-street. mad é 


Among the immense number of 
changes we receive weekly, perhaps 
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most interesting, instructive, and amus- 

of all is the Home Journal, con- 
ducted by Messrs. George P. Morris and 
N. P. Willis. The very large sale it has 
attained is the inevitable result of a per- 
sistence in the resolution to make it a 
good “family paper.” Not only are all 
objectionable matter and advertisements 
if excluded so as really to make it a welcome 
visitor to the domestic circle, bat every 
il} yariety of taste may find in it some suit- 
able food. N. P. Willis’s letters from the 
West India Islands, a glowing account of 
MN life and manners in those warm latitudes, 
have formed a prominent feature for seve- 
ral weeks past. There is also a series of 
tales of rustic reminiscences of England, 
giving a capital idea of provincial life in 
“the fast anchored isle.” Another portion 


of the paper is devoted to matters exclu- 
sively important to the ladies, and the re- 
mainder is filled up with original stories ; 
a Kuropean and home chit-chat ; literary, 
artistic, and scientific intelligence—and, in 
fact, everything that can make it an inte- 

resting Family Magazine, which it really is. 


Meyer’s Universum; or, Views of the 
most Remarkable Places and Objects 
of all Countries, in Steel Engravings, by 
Distinguished Artists ; with Descriptive 
and Historical Text, by Eminent Writers 
in Europe and America. Edited by 
Cuartes A. Dana. New York: Her- 
mann J. Meyer. 


The publisher informs us that this work 
is published on the assumption that all 
im persons desire to know foreign countries, 
but few are able to command the means 
and the time necessary for distant travel, 
while even that few must leave many of the 
@most interesting and instructive parts of 
Wj the world unvisited and unexplored. This 
i@desire “ Meyer's Universum’’ is intended 
to supply. It will contain views of the 
most remarkable cities, public edifices, 
and natural scenes, in every zone and on 
every continent ; accompanied by letter- 
press descriptions, which, while conveying 
the most accurate information, will seek to 
clothe the dry details of facts and figures 
with something of the vitality of nature, 
and to enable the reader, while he observes 
historical and political phenomena, to gain 
Some insight into the causes from which 
Mithey spring. The literary department is 
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under the.superintendence of Mr. Charles 
A. Dana, a gentleman who has long occu- 
pied a very influential position in counec- 
tion with the New York press. The au- 
thenticity of the information contained in 
the text may, therefore, be implicitly relied 
on, and we can speak from personal obser- 
vation of the accuracy of many of the views 
in the part before us, both on this Continent 
and in Europe, and they are, in addition, 
simply as works of art, quite equal to any 
illustrations we ever saw. Part I. contains 
a view of the Falls of Niagara ; the Tower 
of London ; the Hohenasburg, in Wurtem- 
burg; Fingal’s Cave, in Ireland; and the 
Cathedral Church of Malaga, Spain. It is 
to be published fortnightly, at 25 cents a 
number, or $3 the volume; and as a 
further inducement, each subscriber to 
Vol. I. is presented with a superb steel 
plate of the ‘ Jack-in-Office,” after Land- 
seer’s celebrated picture. We have no 
doubt of its success, and can confidently 
recommend it to all our readers. 


Five Years in an English University. 
By C. A. Bristzp. In2 vols. New 
York: G. P. Putnam. 


The volumes before us are of no common 
interest. They are very full and minute 
upon all the subjects whereof they treat ; 
and they certainly present a very graphic 
picture of life in an English University of 
the first rank, wherein the author achieved 
scholastic honors amidst the highest com- 
petition of Britain, which reflects credit 
alike upon his capacity and his studious 
assiduity. Mr. Bristed tells us that he 
had three reasons for writing the work. 
In the first place, very little was know in 
this country concerning the English uni- 
versities ; in the second, most of what we 
had heard respecting those institutions had 
come through the medium of popular 
novels, and other light literature; “ fre- 
quently written by non-university men, 
and almost always conveying an erroneous 
and unfavorable idea of the universities ;” 
while his third and principal object was to 
show that “there are points in an English 
education which may be studied with profit 
by Americans, and from which they may 
derive valuable hints.’’ Ina brief illus- 
tration of these reasons for writing the 
work, our author farther remarks, that 
“few Americans have the opportunity of 
growing up into manboad among half a 
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generation of the most highly-educated 
class in England ;” nor, he frankly adds, 
“is it desirable that many should have,” 
and that he himself owed it to an accident. 
It has been his object to give a picture of 
University Life just as it is. Should the 
reader not assent to his conclusions, he 
will, at any rate, have a tolerable idea of 
the facts. 
A Faggot of French Sticks ; or, Paris in 
1851. By Sir Francis Heap, Author 
of “ Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nas- 
sau.” New York: G. P. Putnam. 
There is something agreeable to us in 
the fact of a man who sees quickly, and 
decides without hesitation, telling us how 
he came by his impressions, and why he 
decided so suddenly; and this our enter- 
taining author does. Sir Francis tells us, in 
his preface, that during his last brief resi- 
dence he spent his time in taking a few 
notes. Excepting on these occasions; he 
. dined and breakfasted by himself, English- 
man-like. He never once entered a 
theatre, and only once a café. He neither 
received nor paid visits ; but if he avoided 
other society, he found, and seems greatly 
to have enjoyed the society of the public 
streets; in other words, and his own, his 
sole amusement consisted in collecting 
literary sticks, picked up exactly in the 
order and state in which he chanced to 
find them. The “ faggot’? which these 
“sticks” compose, we commend to the 
tables of our readers, as calculated to 
afford a great deal of sparkling light, even 
though they may not impart any very 
great amount of vital heat. 








The Knickerbocker Magazine. New 

York: 8, Hueston. 

We have repeatedly of late given our 
readers an opportunity of forming an 
opinion for themselves as to the merits of 
the above periodical, by transferring some 
of its best tales into our own columns. In 
making these and similar selections, we, as 
a matter of ordinary honesty, always ac- 
knowledge the sources from which they are 
derived, and should be happy to see the 
— generally follow our example, as we 
requently see articles originally published 
by ourselves remorselessly transferred to 
other papers without any acknowledge- 
ment. We have no doubt our friend 
Knickerbocker suffers greatly from the 
same annoyance, for his rich monthly con- 
tents offer a rare prize for the pirates, and 
he has no means of reprisal, all his reading 





being original, and the productions of the 
very best literary talent that can be en. 
gaged. Ina word, we have no hesitatiq 
in saying that this is by far the best mag. 
zine in the United States, so far as copy. 
right matter is concerned, for they do not, 
like their laggard rivals in the race for 
popularity, “make up” a number from the 
selections of the English press, or third. 
rate native talent. 


——eeeee 
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Kossuth Coppered ; or, the Banquet at th 
Capital of Laputa. NewYork: T. Fre, 


The to us unintelligible title of this 
pamphlet, “Kossuth Coppered,” first at 
tracted our attention, and, puzzled as t 
its meaning, we after some pains succeed. 
ed in learning, from one of the initiated, 
that “coppering” was “an artful dodge’ 
well known to and much approved by gen 
tlemen addicted to the excitement afforded 
by the gaming-table. The accomplished 
individual who kindly enlightened tis on the 
point was at much pains to explain the in- 
genuity of the process, but, disgusted a 
length with our obtuseness, displayed % 
great an eagerness to “ show us how it wa 
done ”—that we suddenly remembered a 
pressing engagement elsewhere. Nor ar 
the contents unworthy of the title-page, 
as a vein of slang and vulgarity is trace 
able throughout every page, evidencing that 
the author is in his element only when in 
dulging in the lowest depths of the verns 
cular, and considers it no privilege to “ write 
the tongue that Shakspere wrote.” The 
following is a specimen of the author’ 
style, taken at random :— 

“ And here the orator explained his theme 

By picking up a saucer of ice cream, 

And gave the audience a chance to shout, 

And pour its wild enthusiasm out!” 

The shade of Peter Pindar has certainly 
not been in “spiritual rapping” commuk 
cation with the author of “ Kossuth Cop- 
pered ;” indeed the work would be beneath 
criticism were it not for the redeeming qual 
ity.of the illustrations, which are from the 
pencil of Frank Bellew, an artist me 
rising in public estimation, and, indeed, 
ready without a rival in his peculiar style 
The “ Apparition of the Russian Bear” 3 
one of the best things we have ever seel, 
and we hope shortly to see Bellew’s pet 
employed in a work more congenial to tht 
public taste, and, we trust, to. his own, # 
it is at best. an ungracious task to assist 
lampooning such a man as the subject @ 
this “ poem.” 
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NORTH AMERICAN MISCELLANY 


AND 


DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 





Tre county of Essex, and indeed all the 
adjoining shires on the eastern coast—Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and Lincoln, yet abound in mon- 
umental relics of the past glories of Rotnan- 
ism, in the shape of abbeys, convents, market 
crosses, or monumental shrines. Many of 
those ecclesiastical structures which survived 
the introduction of Protestantism, as ushered 
in by the more imperious thaa zealous Henry 
VIIL, postponed the day of their destruction 
little more than a century, as the fanatic 
Roundheads, during the progress and after the 
settlement of the Civil War, made systematic 
demolition of all places of worship devol€d 
to the tenets of “the ungodly”—in other 
words, of all who were not Puritans. But 
even the relentless hate of the fierce but con- 
scientious zealots of the days of Cromwell 
Were fortunately inadequate to the task of 





totally destroying all the beautiful monuments 





AT INGATESTONE. 


of the piety or superstition of their ancestora, 
as is attested by the many ancient ruins still 
to be found all over the island—one, an abbey a& 
Orford, in Suffolk is “a venerable pile,” the 
date of whose erection is lost in the long vista 
of ages. It is a mass of tottering ruins, each 
year lessening the shapeliness of its structure, 
the very plan of which is now lost, only a 
few pillars and a part of the outer walls re- 
maining. Time, however, has yet to fix his 
mark so deeply on other relics of the past—as 
may be seen in the annexed cut of the Catholic 
Convent of Ingatestone, a beautiful village im 
the county of Essex, about twenty-five miles 
from the metropolis. It is yet in a perfectly 
habitable condition, being at present devoted 
to the original purposes of its erection—the 
training of religious recluses. Our space 
warns us not to pursue for the present this 
interesting subject. 


‘ 
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HOME FOR THE FRIENDLESS, NEW-YORK. 


Tms much-needed Institution, designed as | snatched, many of them from the [lowes 
a temporary home for destitute, virtuous fe-| depths of wretchedness and depravity—nov 
males, and for children deprived of their natu- | scattered over the land, as inmates of respect 
ral protectors, was reared by the indefatigable | able, intelligent, and often wealthy families, 
efforts of a few ladies, working steadily but} Itisa rich treat to those who conductits 
surely to the accomplishment of a desired | affairs, to meet with young ladies and gentle 
end. It standsa monument of “ What feeble | men, growing up under the happiest auspices 
hands may do” when nerved by the strong | who but a few years back were the loath 
heart of faith and love—love for the race:| some, scarce human, residents of the purliew 
however lowly and destitute. Many females, | of infamy, and often the children of the it 
from almost every walk in life, have enjoyed | carcerated criminal. Adopted into the fami 
the shelter of its roof and the kindly sympa- | lies of our best citizens—mostly in the cou 
thy and judicious advice of its conductors;| try—they promise to become a blessing 
and a still larger number of little ones—| society, instead of a burden and a curse. 
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A CHINAMAN’S BALL. 
Singapore, February 2st, 1853. 

Sucu of your readers as have visited the 
Golden Chersonese, with the pretty and 
thriving little island situated at its southern 
extremity, must have observed with some 
curiosity the confluence on that spot of a hun- 
dred different streams of population. From 
the west and from the east, from the south 
and from ‘ie north, strangers are perpetually 
arriving in search of health, pleasure, or profit. 
Chief among these immigrants are the natives 
of the Celestial Empire; who, allured by 
rupees (although an emigrant from China 
makes an outlaw of himself), would, at any 
time of the day or night, undertake the cir- 
eumnavigation of the globe. At Singapore 
they have long formed the most active and 
important class of inhabitants. Arriving fre- 
quently with un empty purse, they apply them- 
selves fearlessly und without the least fasti- 
diousness to any kind of labour that presents 
itself. They live sparely, lie on boards, and dis- 
play an example of economy which in Western 

urope would inspire even misers with 
despair. The consequence of all this, is, that 
in some eases they amass large fortunes, and 
either return to China, or remain where they are 
already comfortable, resolving for the remainder 
of their days to feast on the juiciest of dogs. 

Yet, though these hardy adventurers abound 
not only here in Singapore, but in every other 
part of the East, few things appear to be less 
understood than their real habits and charac- 
ter. Sometimes, one finds them represented 
as a pacific and timid, but industrious people, 
with little of the spirit of enterprise, and no 
feeling of independence. Elsewhere they 
are regarded as fierce, turbulent, insatiable ; 
addicted to material indulgences; faithless, 
eruel, and seldom touched with sympathy for 
other men. 

There are certainly some contradictions in 
the character of the Chinese, which will sup- 
ply colour to either of these sketches. Vain 
they certainly are, of being, according to their 
own theory, the only nation that is gifted 
with two eyes. At the same time, they often 
condescend to use, in a most servile way, the 
eyes of Europeans. Until the present time, 
however, they would seem to have resisted all 
temptation to indulge in balls and routs, to 
enliven their time by familiar social colloquies 
with ladies, or to give champagne suppers. 
At length, however, even in this respect the 
time has come when the ethics of Confucius 
have proved too weak to resist the demoral- 
ising impulse of cxample. Civilisation makes 
sad havoe among the principles of Buddhism. 
Instead of approaching through opium the 
joys of Nibb4n, or absolute quietude, the men 
of long tails and angular physiognomy have 
entered with a horrible energy upon the 
career of Western dissipation : late hours, fid- 
dling, dancing, and rich collations liberally 
sprinkled with champagne. 

im Sing, a merchant well-known as an 





A CHINAMAN’S BALL. 





Antonio on the Rialto of Singapore, eon. 
ceived a few weeks ago the intrepid design 
of giving the first Chinese ball ever beheld 
in this part of the world. Having recen 
erected a spacious Godown, or suite of 
chambers and warehouses, he resolved to 
convert one of these into a magnificent ban. 
queting-hall and dancing-room. Europeans 
probably aided him in organising the prelimi. 
naries of the entertainment, in selecting the 
musicians, and in the judicious provision of 
refreshment for his guests. Numerous invi- 
tations were issued to gentlemen and ladies 
of all tribes and tongues, who were requested 
to be present in their respective costumes on 
the appointed evening at the Godown of Kim 
Sing. A detail of the ethnological display 
made at this party might be taken for a bad 
joke, but I am perfectly serious and deliberate 
in stating generally that the company included 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Scoteh- 
men, Irishmen, Germans, Portuguese from 
Malacca, Spaniards from the Philippines, 
Malays, Klings, Bombayises, Cambodians, 
Tonquinese, Mandarins from Cochin China, 
Siamese, Peguans, Arabs, Javanese, Jews, 
Parsees, Chinese, and half-castes. 

I considered myself extremely fortunate to 
have arrived just in- time to be present at this 
entertainment. I had of course about me (a 
every body else had) the usual prejudices of my 
own race, and therefore, on being presented to 
the master of the house, with his pig-tail, sh 
features, and Mongolian eyes, it Was with mu 
difficulty that I kept my mirth under polite 
restraint. I had been introduced under the 
best possible auspices, and soon felt myself 
quite at home, both with the Celestial and 
the terrestrial visitors. The ladies of the 
company being in a decided minority, each 
having about two gentlemen to her fair shar, 
I, being quite a stranger, began to apprehend 
a paucity of partners. I was mistaken: 1 
young lady of Dutch descent, but dark in 
complexion as a Malay, soon found herself! 
know not how, my vis-d-vis, and away we 
went, whirling and pirouetting down the 
apartment, to the great amazement of the 
Asiatic neophytes. I must pause here to ob 
serve, by way of parenthesis, that the ball- 
room was not smaller than the body of a good- 
sized English church, with a row of pillars on 
exch side under the galleries, behind which 
the spectators thronged. Next after us, fol 
lowed a Jew in the costume of Bengal withs 
delicate young damsel fresh from England 
Then, came a fire-worshipper with a Parisian 
belle, and then a multitude of unimaginable 
combinations, until the floor was crowded with 
dancers glancing hither and thither beneath 
the glitter of the splendid chandeliers. 

The harmony of dance and music was, how 
ever, presently disturbed by an uncivil Frenel 
man (a rare creature), who suddenly discover 
ing that he had lost his partner, plun 
about the room in search of her, and founl 
her actively pointing her toes at a young Ee 
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A CHINAMAN’S BALL. 


lish lieutenant of gigantic stature. Jacques 

soe ae being small, had some trouble to 
strike his rival in the face; the rival with 
much courtesy requested him to walk down- 
stairs, and promised a sufficient explanation 
when the dance was over. Jacques remained 
upstairs, wandering about the room like a 
wolf in a cage. A duel impended, and the 
Asiatics very much enjoyed the prospect of 
this unexpected addition to their evening’s 
entertainment. Somebody, however, procured 
the intervention of police, and in a corner of 
a ball-room there took place the episode of 
arrest, bail, and those other details preliminary 
to civil action against Jacques Bonhomme for 
assault and battery. 

Having shared several dances with my 
young Asiatic Netherlander, I next found 
myself opposite a Spanish lady, from Manilla, 
who smoked between the figures, and spoke 
very bad English. This, however, she declared 
to me was her favourite language, though she 
knew both Malay and French; I was there- 
fore bound, in politeness, to conceal my ignor- 
ance as to the import of about two words in 
every three with which she favoured me. 

The cluster of faces peering out from 
between the pillars was now and then 


- lighted up with laughter, as odd groups of 


dancers whirled past ; even the dancers them- 
selves often found it impossible to preserve 
their gravity. Some little awkwardness, 
moreover, was occasionally displayed by the 
strangely united couples. For example, a 
young lady from Calcutta, dressed after the 
most elaborate fashion of the city of palaces, 
got fearfully entangled in a Schottische with a 
Chinese Mandarin, whose large, jet-black 
tail descended considerably below his waist. 
As he hopped and frisked, the tail flew about 
in the most dangerous manner. No doubt 
could be entertained, however, that the gen- 
tleman had been taking lessons for a fortaight 
or three weeks, because he really went through 
the business of the dance very respectably. 


' At length, however, as ill-luck would have it, 


one of his red slippers came off. A burst of 
laughter, which it was impossible to restrain, 
shook the fat sides of the host at this disaster, 
while the unhappy How-Guim-Foo qnpitted 
his partner, and rushed, with his long tail like 
4 comet, to regain the shoe—for to be shocless 
is to be disgraced in Celestial eyes. 

At another time, and in another part of the 
room, the tails of two of the Chinese, as they 
passed one another, back to back, hooked 
together: perhaps by the string which tied 
them. While the gentlemen butted forward 
with their heads, after the manner of rams, to 
dissolve their involuntary partnership, their 
chosen partners ran into each others arms, 
and whirled on in the waltz without them. 

Becoming by degrees a little tired, I slipped 
behind the pillars for rest. Here 1 observed 
neat little tables in front of luxurious sofas, 
on which several Celestials reclined at their 
full length, smoking opium. They appeared 





to be in a delicious state of dreaminess, 
imagining themselves, perhaps, in the vicinity 
of the Lake of Lilies, with orange and tea- 
trees blossoming around them. Near these, 
were two or three Hindoos smoking the 
hookah; in their neighbourhood a solitary 
Turk, who bore in his countenance an expres- 
sion of infinite disdain for the infidels of 
all colours whom he saw around him. As 
I had recently come from his part of the 
world, I accosted him at once, and great was 
his delight, when he heard a greeting in the 
language of Stamboul. The whole economy 
of his features immediately underwent a com- 
plete change. He would gladly have pro- 
longed our conversation until morning, had 
I not been reminded of an engagement to 
waltz with a houri from Manilla. 

To describe fitly the supper which followed, 
I ought to have studied for three years under 
some Parisian gastronome. It was a chaos of 
dainties, each more tempting than the other. 
All the fruits of the Indian Archipelago, of 
India, China, and the West—some in their 
natural state, others exquisitely preserved, 
were piled around us. ‘There were birds’ 
nest soups, puppy ragouts, pillaus of kanga- 
roos’ tails, fish of all kinds, and pastry in 
profusion. And then for the wines—all 
the wines that France, Germany, and Hun- 
gary could produce, sparkled on the beard, 
and the most anxious care was taken that 
every one should be supplied with what 
he most desired. While we were regaling our- 
selves, delicious strains of music, issuing from 
I know not where, stole into the apartment. 
This I thought much better than a noisy band, 
destroying or bewildering one’s appetite from 
a gallery immediately over-head, In this case, 
the music seemed to form part of the flavour of 
the fruits and wines, so finely did it steal into 
the air. Two or three songs, sung by female 
singers from Italy, forcibly carried me back by 
association to old happy days in Europe. By 
way of varicty, we had a little Asiatie music 
also, which several of the Europeans present 
thought themselves compelled, by the laws of 
taste, to pronounce detestable. I differed from 
them greatly. Though inartificial, it seemed 
to me full of sweetness, and stri ingly charac- 
teristic of wild, fierce, and impassioned races. 
Not, however, being a connoisseur in these 
matters, I may of course be wrong. Besides, 
I judged (after such a supper) in a spirit of 
extreme good humour towards all the world. 

It was between two and three o’clock in 
the morning when we separated; and as I 
had to take a ride of three or four miles 
into the country before going to bed, I felt so 
refreshed by the cool night air, that on 
reaching home, I lay down to rest as tran- 
quilly as a child might, after no more fatiguing 
pleasure than a frolic in the garden. 
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THE LADY AND THE CHILD, 


TueRre lived a lady, beautiful and dear, 
Amongst us once, yet utterly apart ; 
For Grief’s rade hand had closed her spirit’s ear, 
And love and hope—those ventures of the heart— 
Had settled in a blank and soundless sea 
The wrecks, the buried wrecks, of memory. 


For she had seen beneath a breezeless main 
Her husband sink—and she was scarce eighteen ; 
And lightly on the sunny life had lain 
The shadow of the distant grave, till then ; 
So its approach, thus swift and unaware, 
The unaccastomed spirit could not bear. 


‘ 


Years brought no change ; the hovering of that death, 
Ere it could fall, had turn’d the dark hair grey, 
And when at last it match’d the brow beneath,} 
The inner shadow had not pass’d away. 
Earth had one touch to rouse the slumb’ring brain, 
And that but woke the consciousness of pain. 


For, ever by all calm and sunlit seas, 
She shudder’d as with his death-agony, 

And closed her ears, as though the shoreward breeze 
Still had not lost the echo of his cry. 

But else her life lay buried, and each year 

Brought a fresh stone to raise the sepulchre. 


She never smiled or wept ; a marble face 

Hath often been to more expression wrought : 
And in the restless eyes we could but trace 

A wishful, weary looking-out for thought 
That never came and Love sat grieving by— 
For even Love could find no remedy. 


At last a child upon that lady cast 
The finer vision of its clear blue eye, 

And thought (few years from God, it had not pass’d 
Beyond the wisdom of simplicity) 

It might be good for her to see those flowers 

She used to gather in her childhood’s hours. 


It was a sight for tears—that blessed child 

Kneeling beside the aged woman’s chair, 
With daisy, violet, and primrose, piled 

?Mid fresh green leaves, in wild luxuriance there ; 
While the bright face upon the dimpled arm, 
Watch’d earmestly the working of the charm: 


And watch’d not long—for the poor wand’ring eye 
Glanced from the wild growth to the human flower. 

Perhaps they stirr’d some secret sympathy; — 
Perhaps it was the Great Physician’s hour; 

For, delicately touch’d, the still heart slept 

Into the light of heaven—ahd she wept : 


And bent her head to catch their mingling breath, 
That to her like a soften’d whisper spoke 
Of many ameadow walk and dewy wreath, 
Of ready gardens ’neath the forest oak. 
And then, though most unlike itself the while, 
We knew returning Childhood by its smile. 


And ever after, from that gracious day, 
Her wither’d life put forth its early green ; 
The unlifted cloud, rose-tinted, o’er it lay, 
And ’twixt her and the past a lovely screen, 
All memories blithe and innocent came back, 
An 4d bloreom’d o’er the soiled and rugged track, 








SHADOWS. 


Till e’en the faded cheek began to wear 
Of Childhood’s blush the"pictured memory, 
And morn and eve she went to say the prayer 
That she had lisp’d beside her mother’s knee, 
Her life became a pastime, and each day 
Closed with the sleep of infants after play. 


And God, who taught the tiny hand to draw 

From His disorder’d harp that pleasant tone, 
Proclaim’d that in the gentle child she saw 

An old pet playmate long erst dead and gone: 
Playmates so sadly match’d, *twas strange to view— 
More strange the love that sprung between the two. 


But aye she placed wild flowers in her bosom, 
Tarning from roses in their gorgeous prime, 

And had no lack between the pale spring blossom 
And the red berries of the Christmas time ; 

For, as the child her testimony bore, 

These never grew so plenteously before. 


Once more we heard her of her husband speak, 

As though he stood all clothed in light before her. 
We thought the pleasant spell was growing weak 

But the child said ’twas Heaven was opening o’er her, 
And so she died ; and on her grave we set . 
Only the primrose and the violet. 
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SHADOWS. 

THE SHADOWS OF PHILIP SIDNEY AND FULKE 
GREVILLE. 


There has been high revelry in Shrewsbury 
in 1569. Sir Henry Sidney, Lord President 
of the Council of the Marches, has made his 
annual visit, during an interval in his govern 
ment of Ireland, in which he had returned to 
his favourite Ludlow Castle. Philip Sidney, 
his son, is a boy of fifteen, at the Free Grammar 
School of Shrewsbury. In the same form—of 
the same age—is his devoted friend, Fulke 
Greville. The ceremonies are over. Sir Hi 
has sate in the ancient hall of the Cow 
House, to hear complaints and to dispense 
justice. He has gone in solemn procession to 
St. Chad’s Church, with bailiffs, and aldermen, 
and wardens, of companies. He has ban- 
quetted with the masters of the school in the 
great library. He has been present at a 
stage-play in the Guildhall—the Mayor's play. 
But more welcome than all the pomp of office 
is a quiet hour with his boy Philip, as they 
sit in the cool of a May morning on the terrace 
of the Council Honse, and look over the bright 
Severn towards Haughmond Hill, and muse 
in silence, as they gaze upon one of those 
unrivalled combinations of natural beauty 
and careful cultivation, which have been the 
glory of England during many ages of com- 
parative freedom and security. It is the last 
of Philip’s school years. He is to proceed to 
Oxford. His friend Greville afterwards wrote 
of him:—“I lived with him and knew him 
from a child, yet I never knew him other than 
a man, with such staidness of mind, lore 
and familiar gravity, as carried grace a 
reverence above greater years.” Proud is the 
father of his noble son. He is “ the light of 
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his family.” They talk as friend to friend. 
The father—a statesman and soldier—is not 
displeased to see that, beneath the gravity of 
the precocicus boy, are fiery glances of feeling 
almost approaching to rashness. They become 
one who in after years exclaimed, “I am a 
Dudley in blood—the duke’s daughter’s son.” 
The Lord President has departed. There 
is holiday at the school; and Sidney and 
Greville walk forth to the fields in that 
spring-time. Shrewsbury is a place in which 
the young Sidney lives in the memories of the 
past. Few of the public buildings and private 
houses of the town are of the more recent 
Tudor architecture. The Market Square and 
Pride Hill are rich in the black oaken timbers, 
and gabled roofs, and pannelled carvings of 
the fifteenth century. The deserted Abbey is 
not yetin ruins. The Castle has a character 
of crumbling strength. The High Cross is 
perfect. There, were beheaded the last of the 
British Princes of Wales: and there, suffered 
some who had the misfortune not to fall with 
Hotspur in the battle of Hateley Field. At 
the Augustine Friars, and the Grey Friars, 
are still seen the graves of many who had 
perished in that fight. The Welsh Bridge, 
with its “ great gate to enter into by the town, 
and at the other end, towards Wales, a mighty 
strong tower to prohibit enemies to enter into 
the bridge” (as described by old Leland), has 
its associations of border hostilities. Sidney’s 
mind is formed to luxuriate in the poetry of 
history. 

The young men take their course into the 
country by the Castle Foregate. They are in 
earnest talk. 

“What a monster these players make of 
Richard the Third,” says Sidney. “ Maugre 
my loyal reverence for her Highness’s grand- 
father, I have a liking for the venomous little 
Yorkist. Even the players couldn’t show him 
as a coward,” 

“Not when they make him whimper about 
revenge, suns, moons, and planets; silly 
lambs and croaking ravens—all crying for 
revenge upon him? Heavens! what stuff!” 
“Rare stuff! How is it that these play 
writers cannot make ‘their people talk like 
Englishmen and Christians? When the 
board is up—‘ Bosworth Field’—and two 
armies fly in, represented by four swords and 
bucklers—and the usurper dashes about, 
despite his wounds,—hear how he wastes his 


precious time. Do you remember?” 
“ Yes, yes—” 


— 


“* Fly, my lord, and save your life.’ 
“Thave it—” 


‘Fly, villain ! look I as though I would fly? ” 
9, first shall this dull and senseless ball of earth 
eceive my body cold and void of sense. 
| watery heavens scowl on my gloomy day, 
darksome clonds close up my cheerful sound.— 
Tek is & —n, Richest, nore to shine gaain.— 
eathers should adorn m 
Hovers aloft and never comes in sight.” ob ine 
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There’s a Richard for you.” 

“ Bravo, Philip! You should join a fellow- 
ship of players, You would beat the varlet 
with the hump that mouthed it on Tuesday. 
But why so hard upon the rhetoric of the 
vagabonds? Your favourite Gorbodue is full 
of such trash!” 

“Yes, and fau!ty even as this True traged 
of Richard the Third, in time and place. in 
two hours of the Mayor’s play, we had Shore’s 
wife in Cheapside, and poor dead Richard 
about to be drawn through Leicester on a 
collier’s horse.” 

“Suppose there were painted scenes, as 
some of the playhouses have, instead of the 
door painted in great letters—couldn’t the 
imagination go from Cheapside to Leicester in 
spite of Aristotle? and can’t it, even with 
the help of the painted board? But here we 
are at Battlefield.” 

“T never walk over these meadows,” ex- 
claimed Sidney, “without deep emotion. I 
was reading Hall just before my father came. 
How graphic these chroniclers are, compared 
with the ranting players.” 

“ What you read, I read, Philip.” 

“As we walked through the Eastgate, I 
could not but think of that day when ‘Henry 
came with his host into Shrewsbury, and bein 
advertised that the Earls were at hand wi 
banners displaved and battles ranged, marched 
suddenly out by the Eastgate, and there 
encamped.” 

“An evening of parley and defiance, fol- 
lowed by a bloody morning.” . 

“The next day, in the morning early, which 
was the vigil of Mary en ares the king 
set his battle in good order—and so his 
enemies. There, on that gentle rise, Greville, 
must the rebel host have been arrayed. Then 
suddenly the trumpets blew. The ery of 
St. George went up on the King’s part—and 
that cry was answered by Esperancé vee - 
By Heaven, the tale moves me like the old 
song of Percy and Douglas!” 

“Here is a theme for the players. Write 
the tragedy of Hotspur, ier 

“Nonsense. What could | do with it, even 
if I were a maker? The story begins with 
the deposition of Richard. It is an epic, and 
not a tragedy. And yet, Fulke, when I see 
the effect these acted histories produce upon 
the people, I am tempted, in spite of Aristotle, 
to wish that some real poet would take in 
hand our country’s annals. The teaching of 
our day is taking that form. The Players 
are the successors of the Bards.” 

“ What a character is that young Harry of 
Monmouth—the profligate and the hero! 
Something might be made of these contending 
elements.” 

“Yes, the players would do it bravely. 
How they would make him swagger and 
bully—strike the chief justice and slaughter 
the Welshmen. Harry of Monmouth was a 
gentleman, and the players could not touch 
him.” 
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“If the stage is to teach the people, surely 
right teachers will arise. Look at our preachers, 
They stir the dull clowns and the sleepy bur- 
gesses with passionate eloquence, and yet they 
preach as scholars. They never lower them- 
selves to their audiences. And why should 
the stage be the low thing which we see, 
when it addresses the same classes ?” 

“There may be a change some day; but 
not through any theorick about it. England 
may have her AGschylus--when the man 
comes; perchance in our age—more likely 
when all the dust and cobwebs of our semi- 
barbarism are swept away—for we are bar- 
barians yet, Greville.” 

“Come, come—your fine Italian reading 
has spoiled you for our brave old English. 
We have poet y in us if we would trust to 
nature. There is the ancient blind crowder 
that sits at our school-gate, with his ballads 
of love and war, which you like as much as I 
do. Has he no poetry to tell of? As good, 
I think, as the sonnets of Master Francis 
Petrarch.” 

“Don’t be a heretic, Greville. But see, 
the sun is sinking behind that bosky hill, 
from which Hotspur, looking to the East, saw 
it rise for the last time. We must be home- 
ward.” 

“And here, where the chapel bell is tolling 
a few priests to even-song, forty thousand 
men were fighting, a century and a half ago 
—for what?” 

“ And for the same doubtful cause went on 
fighting for three quarters of a_ century. 
What a sturdy heart must our Engiand have 
to bear these things and yet live!” 

“Times are changed, Philip! 
have any civil strife in our day ?” 

“Papist and Puritan would like to be at 
it. But the rule of the law is too strong for 
them. Yet my father says that the fighting 
days will come over again—not for questions 
of sovereign lineage, but of vulgar opinion. 
The reforms of religion have produced sturdy 
thinkers. There isa beast with many heads 
called the Commonalty, growing stronger 
every day ; and it is difficult to chain him or 
pare his claws.” 

“Well, well, Philip, we are young politi- 
cians, and need not trouble our heads yet 
about such matters, You are going to Ox- 
ford. What will the good mother make of you 
—a statesman, a soldier, or a scholar ?” 

“ Must the characters be separable? What 
ever I am, dear Fulke,I will not shame my 
ancestry.” 

* And I, dear Philip, will never abate my 
love for you; and that will keep me honest.” 


Shall we 





— Mr. Holbrook advocates “ cent-an- 
ounce system of postage, for all matter, at 
all distances.” “A cent an ounce,” he 
observes, “is sixteen dollars a hundred 
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mate that the mails on the six or gery 
thousand routes would average one hy, 
dred pounds each passage, three trips g 
week—the . receipts to the government 


lars a year. Looking at the Americay 
Post Office as a business establishment 
conducted upon the simple principles of 
‘business for carrying freight at one cen} 
an ounce, and what intelligent busineg 
man can come to any other result in a ca} 
culation, but vast resources? By railroad 
conveyance freight is carried from Ney 
York to Cincinnati for one dollar, and one 
fifty cents, a hundred pounds. Under the 
proposed plan the government would re. 
ceive sixteen dollars a hundred from Ney 
York to Brooklyn, a passage of fifteen 
minutes; and from each of the twenty 
thousand post offices to its nearest neigh- 
bor, be it ten miles, or half a mile.’’ 





— The Japan Expedition has been de 


the failure of the government contractor 
to complete the new machinery of one of 
the steam vessels, far beyond the day pre 
scribed. All told there will be but six 
vessels, and these six will carry only 80 
guns. There should be a more imposing 
force if we would make an impression on 
the Japanese. 





It is much easier to think right without do 
ing right than to do right without thinking 
right. Just thoughts may, and wofully often 
do, fail of producing just deeds ; but just deeds 
are sure to beget just thoughts. For when 
the heart is pure and straight there is hardly 
anything which can mislead the understanding 
in matters of immediate personal concernment, 
But the clearest understanding can do little in 
purifying an impure heart, and the strongest 
little in straightening a crooked one. You 
evnnot reason or talk an Augean stable into 
cleanliness, A single day’s work would make 
more progress in such a task than a century's 
words. 

A dentist, whose skill at teeth-pulling is 
well known, was recently called upon by & 
wag earrying an old garden rake. “ Doctor,’ 
said he, “I want you to pull a couple of teeth 
for me.” “ Very well,” replied the doctor, “take 
a seat in that chair, anu show me the teeth.” 
“Well, doctor,” said the wag, “ I want you to 
pull these two broken teeth out of this rake!” 
For a moment the doctor was nonplused b 
the joke, but recovering himself, replied. “Well, 
let me have it; I might as well take the teeth 
from one rake as another.” He did so, and 





“geen or three hundred and twenty dol- 
araton. At that rate—forming an esti- 


demanded his fee of a dollar. 


would be more than thirty millions of dob} 


tained much beyond the time designed, by} 
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UP VESUVIUS. 


I rose in particularly good time, and pro- 
ceeded at once to Portici by the first train. 
The reader must be informed, or reminded, of 
the existence of a snug little railway in this 
part of the world, that runs along the smiling 
shore of the Bay of Naples, and connects 
the capital with the charming watering-place 
of Cuastel-a-mare. On this railway, Portici 
the nearest and most convenient  starting- 
point for Vesuvius, is one of the stations ; and 
another station, afew miles further down the 
line, is the town of Pompeii. The dry bones 
may hope to live now that Pompeii is become a 
railway station. Getting out of the carriage 
at Portici, I walked on to the neigbbouring 
village of Resina, and there halted for break- 
fast. Most of the Vesuvian guides live here ; 
and, while I was cracking my eggs and sipping 
my coffee, a posse of these worthies were 
noisily disputing outside for possession of my 
person. Putting my head out of the window, 
I presumed to choose my own custodian ; 
beckoned one, who seemed the most intelligent, 


> up to my room, and made an arrangement by 


which I agreed to give him for the day’s 
services the sum of one piashe (about four 
shillings), and the customary drink-money. 
A traveller in Italy, or indeed in any other 
country, will always find his wheels oiled as 
he passes through it, if he make a point of 
quietly acceding to the expectations of the 
people in such little matters. 

By eight a.m., under orders of the guide, I had 
left Resina, and we were on our way to Mount 
Vesuvius. The road beyond the village was 
tolerably easy, until we came to the edge of 
an extensive bed or stream of hard irregular 


, lava that had found its way out of the voleano 


in the year 1849. The eruption of that year 
caused considerable damage to the vineyards, 
burning them up, and completely destroying 
the fertility of the ground for some miles 
around the base of the mountain. The grapes 
cultivated on these slopes produce an excellent 
wine called Lacryma Christi; it has some 
resemblance to Champagne, and fetches a high 
price. We walked, or rather, stumbled, across 
this sterile tract; and, in about an hour and 
a half, reached a small hermitage, where 
visitors can have the pleasure of signing their 
names in a book, and of being fleeved in the 
purchase of a box, containing minute fragments 
of granite, and other equally scarce pieces of 
stone. There is always something to be bought 
on a show-mountain; on Snowdon they sell 
worsted stockings. 

A little farther on, stands the Royal Obser- 
vatory. A small company of soldiers are 
stationed here for the protection of travellers 
—4 precaution by no means needless—against 
robbers; guides included, for they look upon 
& traveller a little too much as a bit of booty. 
Another hour’s hard toiling brought us to the 

of the cone; for so the upper part of the 
Mountain near its ee is termed. Before 
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attempting to ascend this cone—which is by far 
the steepest and most difficult part of the whole 
ascent—we halted, and laid in a good supply.of 
bread and fruit, and wine, supplied by .« man, 
who followed in our train. I should observe, 
that travellers can ride upto this point on 
horses or mules; but since I had enjoyed 
some previous experience in Switzerland, and 
did not anticipate more difficulty than the 
mountains in that country present, I resolved, 
much against the inclination of my guide, to 
walk the entire distance. I was not so wise, 
however, as I thought myself, for I had not 
made sufficient allowance for the extra fatigue 
consequent upon the difference in temperature ; 
however, the higher we rose, the more benefit 
we derived from a delightfully fresh breeze 
that came off the bay, which very much mode- 
rated the oppression of the sun. The wind, 
indeed, was so cool at a place where we halted 
for more corn and wine, that we were glad to 
run for shelter under the lee-side of some 
masses of rock. After reclining there at our 
ease for, perhaps, ® quarter of an hour, we 
started tc our feet, and commenced the toil 
up the great dust-heap. The orthodox way 
of mounting is to summon to one’s aid two 
or three extra guides; one of whom pushes 
behind, while others drag in front by means of 
a cord fastened round the waist. Inspirited, 
however, by the corn and wine, I spurned 
the notion of this ignominious procedure, and 
instead of following the beaten track up the 
loose dust and ashes—grand pile for any 
scavenger to contemplate—I made my way 
by the masses of broken lava, a little on one 
side; they were a trifle more steep, and in a 
minute degree more dangerous, because a fall 
on the rough corners of the lava would pro- 
duce unpleasant cuts ; and a false step might, 
by a remote chance, lead to a broken neck. 
A cool head and a firm foot are of service in 
such places, and it is desirable to avoid looking 
either downward or upward, but simply to 
keep the eye fixed steadily in front, and wholly 
occupied in seleeting the most convenient 
places upon which to plant the foot. | 

At length, after some severe struggling; varied 
by sundry slips, and an occasional pause for 
breath, I stood on the true summit of Vesu- 
vius. The surface all around was quite warm, 
and everywhere intersected hy numerous 
crevices, from which there were escaping 
little wreaths of smoke. We first looked for 
the crater of 1849, and walked round its edge. 
The interior was encrusted with a coating :of 
sulphur of various shades and tints, which 
had a peculiar effect when the sun shone on 
it; a sulphurous vapour issued from the abyss 
beneath, and enveloped us in its annoying 
fumes. We then went to the old and large 
crater: here the heat of the surrounding sur- 
face was considerably greater; so. great, 
indeed, as to penetrate through: thick-soled 
boots, and to be intolerable to. the naked 
hand. At this spot my guide: commenced:a 


series of experiments, of a highly, interesting 
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and philosophical character; the first of them 
consisted in thrusting a stick into one of the 
many erevices or fissures in the earth, and 
immediately bringing it out in a state of 
ignition. This was a waste of timber; but 
the next experiment had a more useful and 
economic bearing; it was none other than 
the cooking in one of the said cracks of some 
eggs, which were produced unexpectedly out 
of the guide’s coat-pocket. These eggs, being 
hus cooked, I ate. Iwas not hungry; but 
it is one of the uses of a volcano that eggs 
may be roasted in its crater, and it would 
have ill become a traveller, after ascending 
Mount Vesuvius, to slight whatever efforts 
the old fellow might make to offer him 
refreshment and amusement. 

Travellers may generally safely descend for 
some depth into the mouth of the volcano; 
but at the time of my visit, the suffocating 
fumes of sulphur were rolling out more 
copiously than usual, and the guide dissuaded 
me from a too hazardous attempt. The view, 
of course, was grand, extending completely 
over the bay, with the beautiful little towns 
skirting its edge, including also in the distance 
the islands of Capri, Ischia, and Procida, and 
the deeply interesting and classical region of 
the Bay of Baiz. Almost immediately under 
us, to the left, was the railway station of 
Pompeii. If we turned round to look inland, 
the country, so far as the eye could scan, was 
studded with white palaces and houses, which 
in this pure and clear atmosphere, really 
continue white all the year round, without 
the bespattering of whitewash every spring. 
Vesuvius, though generally represented in 
prints as a regular truncated cone, is, in 
reality, 2 mountain from which rise two 
distinct cones; the one out of whose crater 
issued the fatal stream that overwhelmed 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, has long since 
spent its fury, and become quite still. Its 
companion every now and then, however, 
gives unequivocal evidence of life. 

I remained at the top for about an hour, 
and then made preparations for descending. 
In proportion as the ascent of the cone is, 
from its exceedingly abrupt steepness, more 
difficult than the ascent of almost any other 
mountain, so is its descent in equal degree 
more easy. It requires a good hour to reach 
the top, but less than five minutes are enough 
to see us to the bottom. The rapidity and 
ease of the downward motion are really quite 
surprising; it is a downward flight. The 
wayfarer leans backward at an angle of 
about fifty degrees, and begins to take 
enormous strides or plunges. At each step he 
sinks—deeply into the powdered ashes, so that 
he cannot lose his footing, or roll over; the 
only nervousness or apprehension that can be 
experienced, is derived from a conviction of 
the utter impossibility of stopping himself 
antil he reaches his journey’s end ; if in his 

the foot should unluckily be caught 
Sah aighig af sods or lava, con 





below the surface, it is probable that he may 
get through the remainder of the deseoy 
head foremost. Although this brisk fligh 
through the air and ashes has a pec 

exhilarating and agreeable effect on th 
spirits, it does not unfortunately extend jh 
kindly influences to the clothes. I found m 
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The cold night-wind blew bitterly ; 
The rain fell thick and fast ; 

The withered trees sighed mournfully, , 
Asa Woman hurried past. 

What does she here, on a night so drear, 
Alone amid the blast ! 


Her face, though fair and youthful, 
Is worn with want and pain ; 

And her hair, that was once a mother’s care, 
Is tangled with wind and rain ; 

And nights of sin and days of woe 
Have wrought their work on her brain. 


There is no tear upon her cheek ; 
But a wild light in her eye, 

As she turns her sin-seared countenance 
Up to the frowning sky, 

And prays the quivering lightning flash 
To strike—that she may die ! 


The wild sky gazed unpitying 
On the wilder face below ; 

The lightning mocked her desperate prayer 
As it darted to and fro; 

And the rain ceased and the stars came forth, 
And the wind was hushed and low. 


** Oh, stars! have ye come forth to gaze 
Upon me in my shame ! 

I left the city’s wicked streets, 
For I could not bear the blame 

That was heaped upon me as I went, 
And that cruel, cruel name ! 


“* T passed the house of the false, false one, 
Who tempted me to sin ; 

I stopped and gazed through the window-pane, 
And saw the bright fire within ; 

And he sat there with wine and cheer, 
While I stood wet to the skin. 


** Behind me, on the wintry sky, 
There gleams the city’s light ; 

Before me, shine the clear cold stars, 
Like the eyes of angels bright ; 

f cannot hide from men’s eyes by day, ~ 
Nor from angels’ eyes by night. 


** I know a pool that’s still and deep, 
Where ’neath the willow’s shade, 
When a happy child, the water-weeds 

And rushes I would braid ; 
But I little thought within that pool 
My grave would e’er be made.” 


She sought the place with hasty steps, 
And a wild and rigid stare; 

Bat she saw the mild, bright eyes of the stars 
Had gone before her there ; 

And to Him who sent them to soften her heart, 


She fell on her knees in prayer. (tbids 
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THE GREAT CHOWSEMPOOR BANK. 


Ir has Jong been a prevalent idea with that 
benighted creature, “the million,” that to 
follow the avocation of a banker, requires a 
long life of training in the deep, mysterious 
workings of complicated accounts, interest- 
tables, and something more than mere mul- 
tiplication; that to become an expert and 
suecessful banker, involves deep and patient 
study, long practice, and an unblemished 
career; in short, that bankers, like bishops, 
can hardly be worth anything until their hair 
js grey. It has been the task of the Anglo- 
Indian community of the present century to 
demonstrate the hollowness of this long- 
cherished belief. The wise men of the East 
have flung the antiquated Lombard Street 
creed far into the shade; they have de- 
monstrated to a nicety that what Lord Byron 
once wrote of criticism may now be equally 
applied to the hanker’s craft: 

Anan rede uns ae mit. 

Under the genial influence of a tropical 
climate, the development of a bank far out- 
strips the fabled worth of Jack’s magic bean- 
stalk. While some institutions on the old 
system, in the old country, would be issuing 
circulars and preparing their ledgers; in the 
East, young military subs and beardless 
civilians spring up into full-grown, “ first- 
chop” bank directors. 

It was in the latter part of the year 
eighteen hundred and something—not so long 
since, but that I perfectly remember all the 
circumstances, and I am not an old man yet,— 
when a party of officers and civilians sitting 
round the mess-table at Blankpoor, 2 military 
station in the largest presidency of our Indian 
Empire, agreed among themselves to “get 
up” a bank; the want of “accommodation” 
being then much felt in that part of the 
world. Before they rose from the table, the 
amount of capital had been agreed upon, the 
serip apportioned, the “direction” filled, and 
the secretary and managers appointed. No 
time was lost. It was discovered that what 
looked so beautifully rose-colour after a 
dozen of Champagne, wore an equally cheerful 
aspect when looked at the following morning 
over Bass’s pale ale. The thing was not long 
inembryo. Within a week the Great Chow- 
sempoor Bank was a fact. The Bank had 
directors and a regular working staff; the 
directors had shares; and, by some compli- 
cation of circumstances, before a dozen ac- 
counts were opened, the shares got up to a 
premium. Residents at the other neighbour- 
lng stations, military and civil, thirsted for 


uarters, and in any quantity. 





it, 


a honours, and scrip was applied for from 


‘or some brief period the Chowsempoor 
institution wore an appearance of intense 
ay ng modesty. It would not for the 

ve been thought ambitious or even 
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r ing. The of lightin- 
Ihntey, whe cotslonent bat ast as 
on three thousand rupees a month, inf 
the public, in the i Chowsempoor cit. 
cular, that their capital was intended to be 
limited to a lae, or ten thousand pounds. 
But, the ten thousand became augmented to 
twenty, and then to fifty Neither 
was it very long before the majors, and 
collectors, and magistrates forming the Board 
discovered, that such places as Blankpoor and 
Anditorbad, and other minor hill stations 
were far too cireumseribed a field for their 
growing operations. They must extend their 
influence through other channels; they must 
have 2 branch establishment at the great 
metropolis of the Presideney; accordingly a 
branch was formed—a branch which was 
fated to outgrow the parent institution in 
more respects than mere extent of ope- 
rations. 

By way of a little variety, a few merchants 
were admitted into the branch direction; this 
imparted fresh vigour to the system, and the 
Hooghly Bund Branch of the Great Chowsem+ 
poor Bank bade fair to do all in its power to 
develope the resources of that portion of 
British India, on the most approved modern 
prineiple. 

A spacious building was appropriated for 
the “Branch,” in the most commanding and 
expensive of the capital. The house was 
fitted and furnished in true Oriental style and 
costliness, and was tended and ed by a 
little army of retainers.. Not the splendid 
were the suite of a ts devoted to the 
local manager—a skilful penman, a mighty 
warrior in figures, a special pleader im 
conversation, in deeds something more: im 
short, precisely the man to make such @ 
child as he had in hand, walk alone before it 
was a year old, It was perfectly marvellous 
to see how the institution grew and throve. 
People were lost in amazement at it. Even 
the fowcy— iouend tebp of natives were not. 
pre or i are usually prepared 
for a good deal. Bramins and Zemindars' 
became envious of the Great a 
Bank, and determined to become shareh 
It was not long before the list of directors 
contained the revered names of Baboo Futty 
Maund, and Dustomiewallah Dutt. 

The resources of the Presidency were now 


being fully devel words, the 
exports were Nockled; cnwiit’ w was lavishly 
Ww old Ghowtanie dipgel reign te Gi 
ew 0 i to 
extent of hundr ds of rae eter 
not over particular as to what they 
Shopkeepers swelled into merchants: Mer- 
chants expanded into pri Civil servants 
turned up their official noses at their dry 
routine duties, thought seriously of te 
tiring from the serviee, and, as they revelled’ 
in the winning Hookah, gave themselves’ wp 
to dreams, -in fairy splendour and:im- 
possible magnificence; could only have found 
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a rival in the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments. T'o their imaginative vision the fabled 
Pagoda Tree appeared to be putting forth its 
glittering foilage, and ripeniog its tempting 
fruit with magic rapidity. 

That was a right merry season for the 
bold and the venturesome; and everybody 
became bold and venturesome. Each member 
of the Hooghly Bund community appeared 
to possess a chip of the real original philoso- 
pher’s stone, a touch of which transmuted 
every object into the precious metal. Many 
and brilliant were the evening parties, and 
the dinners, and the nautches given by the 
élite and the non-élite, at which the “ Lions” 
were sure to be one or two directors, with 
ate the Manager of the Hooghly Bund 

ranch of the Great Chowsempvoor Bank. 
The shares of the Bank continued to rise 
until they reached one hundred per cent. pre- 
mium: where they remained, either lacking 
the courage to go any higher, or feeling that 
they had done their duty. 

it may be as well to state here the prin- 
ciple which regulated the allotment of the new 
shares, of which the Bank’s enormous success 
warranted the issue, as it will at once show 
the immensely superior management of Indian 
banks to that of the old school. The new 
scrip was not permitted to find its way at 
once among the vulgar crowd. It was 
apportioned among the existing share- 
holders in an exact ratio with the number 
of shares held by them, and of course made 
over to them at par—i. e. each share of 
fifty pounds, was handed to them at that 
figure, although worth, in the share market, 
double that amount; and, inasmuch as 
most of these same proprietors had taken 
as many shares as they could find cash 
to pay fur, the Bank very considerately gave 
them the new scrip on credit. The fortunate 
possessors of this fresh stock, at once turned 
their acquisitions to good account, by selling 
them for cash at the ruling high rate of pre- 
mium ; paying in, to their account at the Bank, 
the price at par, and comfortably pocketing 
the difference. This simple and good-natured 
process was repeated several times over, in- 
iinitely to the satisfaction of those in the 
secret. In order to prevent the possibility of 
any serious decline in the market price of 
these new shares, and to make assurance 
doubly sure, the wary manager watched the 
course of events; and, on any appearance of 
there being more sellers than buyers, went 
in and bought up all, at a trifle below the 
full rate. On account the Bank? Not at all; 
purchases were made with the Bank funds, 
jt is true; but in the name of the directors, 
in equal. proportions. In time, the crafty 
Bank Manager contrived to monopolise every 
share as it fell in the market, and thus, 
buyers went to him, as a sheer matter of 
course, as the only chance of obtuininzg a 
share; so that, not only was the price well 
muintained, but something handsome was 
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turned over in the shape of profit for division 
among the “ direction.” 

Far and wide the Bank share mania spread, 
The Cholera and the Plague travelled at 
a mere snail’s pace—and a very infirm old 
snail’s pace too—compared with the rapid 
raging of this Joint Stock fever. High and 
low, rich and poor, washed and unwashed, 
Christian and Heathen, Jew and Gentile, 
were alike struck down. The judge upon 
the bench, the pleader at the bar, the priest 
in the pulpit, the poorest clerk, the meanest 
money-changer,—all bowed the knee to the 
new golden image, which they of Chowsempoor 
had set up. A bank director was thrown from 
his horse on the parade; quick as thought, 
half-a-dozen doctors rushed to the disabled 
man ; and, as the foremost and most fortunate 
among them felt his pulse, whispered in his 
ear an inquiry about a few of the next issue 
of shares. The trustee of a Benevolent 
Fund for Widows and Orphans, was % 
anxious to add to the means of these poor 
dependent creatures, that on his own re 
sponsibility, and in secret (as good should 
ever be done), he invested the whole of the 
moneys in his hands in Chowsempoor Bank 
Stock. 

‘The young and rather speculative firm of 
Hookey, Walker, and Company, went boldly 
to work in the way of “developing the re 
sources of the country;” which signifies 
literally, making enormous shipments of raw 
produce. They made large purchases of silk, 
indigo, rice, gums, and, in short, of all the 
most valuable products of the land; and, 
having shipped them to England, they found 
not the least difficulty in obtaining from the 
very useful Chowsempoor institution an 
advance, in cash, quite equal to the entire 
value of the goods, The rule had been, to ad 
vance no more than two-thirds of the prime 
cost; but by an ingenious process, known as 
“salting the invoice,” the articles were made 
to appear as worth fifty per cent. beyond 
their real value. Thus the enterprising firm 
recovered on the spot all they had paid for 
their shipments, 

Moreover, Messrs. Hookey, Walker, and 
Company were largely interested in Indigo 
Factories; that is to say, they possessed 
several extensive estates producing that 
article. The firm, finding how well the system 
worked with their shipments, determined to 
launch out in planting matters. One of the 
partners being a director of the Bank, there 
was no difficulty in obtaining “accommods 
tion ;” in other words, a loan of a few lacs, 
(a lac is only ten thousand pounds) to 
enable these enterprising merchants to ex 
tend their operations, which they accord. 
ingly did in the most approved fashion. 
Among many other transactions of that 
time may be instanced the sale, by this 
same firm, of an indigo factory in the in 
terior, at a rather heavy figure, Payment 
was made in bank post bills of the other 
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Hooghly establishment—the “ Junction Bank” 

r—which was then mn | thirty per cent. 
Ce par. Our friends, Hookey, Walker, 
and Company, took these bills to the Chow- 
sempoor Bank, who, not wishing to refuse 
good customers, obligingly cashed the paper 
at its full original value. 

To any ordinary mind this would appear a 
somewhat losing game. But, oh dear! no; 
the Manager of the “Chowsempoor” was too 
clever for that, and soon backed out of the 
difficulty. An “advance” happened to be 
wanted by a customer, on a rather shaky sugar 
concern ; and the hawk-eyed, clear-headed man 
of business consented to make the loan, on con- 
dition that it was taken in the unfortunate 
bank post bills, valued at par. It is true this 
sugar estate turned out a very sorry affair, 
indeed ; and it was soon after evident that 
unless the Bank assisted the proprietor witha 
further loan of rupees to keep it in good culti- 
vation, the property would go to utter ruin, 
and the directors would find their first advance 
seattered to the winds. That mattered little ; 
further aid was granted; the owner was still 
embarrassed; and it ended in the factory 
reverting to the Bank as their own pro- 
perty, whilst the directors and managers 
chuckled at the increasing extent of their 
operations. 

But, the benevolent Bank did not shower 
its golden favours on commercial men alone. 
It was particularly indiscriminate in its gene- 
rosity. The directors, doubtless, bending 
under the weight of gold mohurs and Com- 
pany’s rupees, smiled complacently on all man- 
kind, and appeared, by their distribution of 
worldly riches, to be imbued with Com- 
munist principles. The young cadet, bask- 
ing in the sunshine of college life crippled 
and fettered by his paltry allowance from 
the Honourable Company, of four hundred 
rupees a-month, besought the friendly offices 
of this truly charitable institution; and 
notin vain, for one of the directors was his 
unele’s most intimate friend. A few strokes 
of the pen, and the embryo civilian possessed 
the means of driving his tandem, drinking 
Champagne at tiffin, giving crack parties, 
frequenting the gaming-table; in short, of 
qualifying himself for a perfect model Hooghly 
Bund Sahib. 

So long as the gold and silver stream swept 
aly and smoothly over the land, all went well. 

e flourished and traders prospered. Em- 
Eves was a prices rose enormously. 
mported goods were consumed in huge quan- 
tities, at lavish rates. Exports swelled to an 
unusual amount; ships were no sooner in the 
tiver and unloaded? than they were freighted 
with costly goods for Europe. The collectors 
of revenue were faint with the effort of receiving 
80 many taxes: the treasury of “ John Com- 
pany” was well nigh bursting open its massive 
doors, so vast were the piles of glittering coin 
Within. Indeed all allowed that there never 
had been seen such a prosperous. time 
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within the memory of the oldest civilian. 
The public prints were loud in their exulta- 
tions and their praises of the judicious 
management of the Banks. They pointed 
with exultation to the enormously increased 
trade of the country, and gave all honour 
to those noble and useful institutions, which 
thus fostered the commerce of, and added 
fresh lustre to, the brightest gem in the 
crown of Britain! 

This state of things was not destined to last 
for ever. Some evil genius, envious of the 
Chowsempoor career, stepped in and spoilt 
the pleasant game. Time rolled on; half- 
yearly meetings of shareholders were held, and 
most cheering prospects were developed by 
eloquent directors in sanguine speeches, and 
attested by kind auditors in glowing accounts, 
Easy, however, as it was to cook up pleasant 
reports, it became somewhat less easy to con- 
tinue providing the usual dividend of twelve 
per cent. per annum. Accordingly, after a 
little delay, the twelve was reduced to six, and 
proprietors were told to thank their stars it 
was not four. 

A change came o’er the doings in the East. 
Heavy shipments outward and homeward 
overstocked both markets; prices fell seri- 
ously; and, as every one wanted to sell, no 
one wanted to buy, and of course matters 
did not improve. Some merchants were so 
pressed by heavy losses, that they actually 
ventured tc aell out Chowsempoor stock. 
The effect of this upon the market was not 
long in being felt; for fear is contagious, like 
many other complaints; and the fashion of 
converting scrip into real rupees, soon be- 
came prevalent, much to the mortification 
of directors and managers. It was found 
impossible to continue the old plan of buying 
up shares from the market, since eve 
one who could, became a seller; the stoc 
rapidly fell to par, and then to much below 
that moderate point, until all the world 
had shares to sell, but no buyers were left. 
And then, but not until then, the price 
ceased to fall any lower, for the shares had 
no price; they fell to zero. 

he next general easing was an anxious, 
and an unpleasant meeting for all parties. Still 
the directors’ report spoke confidently of the 
future. No actual panic had then occurred, 
and although heavy losses on all sides were 
matters of notoriety, the considerate auditors 
had put down no more thar a few thousand 
rupees as bad debts. To be sure, the dividend 
of five per cent. ee | declared on the current 
year, would have had to be paid out of the 
capital, but it was dreaded that it would be - 
very difficult for the manager to discover any 
capital whatever. This difficulty was soon 
mastered; the directors were not put to the 
trouble of fishing for capital in empty coffers, 
and an infinite amount of vexation and de- 
claring of accounts was saved them by the far 





more simple process of suspending payment ; 
which was done not long terwerle to the 
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terror of many, and the astonishment of 
more. 

It was then clearly demonstrated that 
whilst the Great Chowsempoor Bank had 
been so ardently bent upon “developing the 
resources of the country,” the directors had 
overlooked the necessity of developing the 
resources of the Bank. The stale old maxim 
about being just before being generous had 
found no place in the manager’s creed, and 
when the hour of trial and difficulty came, 
they who had been so lavish towards others 
found there was not a single friend or sup- 
porter for themselves. 

Of the scenes which passed in and about 
Hooghly Bund, after the stoppage of the Great 
Chowsempoor Bank, it would be not less 
difficult than painful to treat. To such firms 
as Hookey, Walker, and Company, it was no 
doubt distressing and inconvenient to a degree ; 
to the Insurance Companies it was perhaps 
more so: while the young, confiding, embryo 
civilians, and the juvenile captains and inno- 
cent ensigns, all of whom had learnt to look at 
the Bank as greatly honored by the accommo- 
dation accorded them, considered it extremely 
hard to be called upon to “pay up” their 
accounts—so very hard indeed that scarcely any 
attended to the call. Butifit proved harrassing 
and annoying to all these, how was it with 
the poor friendless widows and orphans, whose 
all in this world had been engulphed within 
the fatal vortex of the banking mania? Terror 


would be a faint term to apply to the feelings. 


of these stricken people when they learnt the 
extent of the blow—that they were not 
only friendless, but penniless! ‘Their official 
Trustee was exceedingly sorry for what had 
occurred; but he had acted for the best! 

As for the Great Chowsempoor Bank itself, 
its affairs are still being wound up, with no 
prospect of a dividend; although some very 
clear-headed, sharp-dealing individuals have 
contrived to realise fortunes out of the scat- 
tered wreck; how, it is scarcely necessary for 
me to relate. (Ibid. 
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By an act of the American Congress in 
March, 1849, the Secretary of the United 
States Navy was authorised to appoint three 
suitable vessels for the purpose of investigating 
the phenomena of the winds and the waves, 
to find short routes, and to discover matters 
of importance to commerce and navigation. 
These vessels were to sail under the instruc. 
tions of Lieutenant Maury, the author of the 
Wind and Current Charts, published at New 
York. From some cause, but one vessel was 
fitted out for this important service; the 
“Fancy,” a schooner commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Walsh, which sailed from New York, 
in October, 1849, amply furnished with the 
means of ing out the instructions given. 
Those orders tncluded not only constant ob- 
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servations upon the wind, the force and set of 
the currents, with their temperature, depth, 
position, &c., but also notices of the general 
temperature of the ocean, with “ deep-sey 
soundings.” 

In May of the following year, the United 
States ship Albany, Commander Plate, was 
despatched on similar service to the West 
India station, equally well found in eve 
requisite for the purpose. The field of the 
“ Fancy’s” operation was to have been the 
“Horse Latitudes” to the north of the 
Equator, and a few degrees south of the 
Line, between fifteen and twenty-five degrees 
west longitude. Unfortunately, this vessel 
proved unseaworthy, and her commander was, 
compelled to relinquish his undertaking before 
being half completed. This first voyage was, 
however, not without results, for it enabled 
the officer in command to disprove the exist 


ence of various supposed rocks between the } 


West India Islands and the African continent, 
and which had, until that time, been regu. 
larly laid down in the official charts. Lieu. 
tenant Walsh also discovered a submarine 
current of considerable velocity, moving in 
a direction opposite to that on the surface; 
he found water at a great depth, which, when 
brought up, relieved of all pressure, and 
equalised to the surface temperature, proved 
to be lighter than the water at the surface, 
In “deep-sea soundings” less was done than 
had been anticipated, owing mainly to the 
loss of their longest wire-line, which parted 
close to the reel on deck. The deepest sound. 
ing made by this expedition, and which is 
also the deepest yet made, was five thousand 
seven hundred fathoms, or six miles and a 
half, at which immense depth no bottom was 
found. This was made about three hundred 
miles to the eastward of Bermuda, on the 15th 
of November, 1849, and serves to establish 
the fact, that the actual depth of the great 
ocean basin is greater than any elevation 
above the sea level. The time occupied by 
this length of wire in running out was one 
hour and a half; and, to have wound it 
up on the reel by two or three men, would 
have required at least twelve hours; that 
labour, however, was not needed, as the 
whole length parted at the surface, and was 
lost. 

It may not be uninteresting to detail the 
mode by which the direction and velocity of the 
under-currents were determined—a meth 
at once simple and efficacious,, A large chip 
log of a quadrantal form, the are of it 
measuring four feet, and being heavil 
loaded with lead to keep it. upright, was s 
to the required distance, say one hundred and 
twenty fathoms ; on the upper end of the line 
to which this was secured, was a barrega, ot 
float, which of course followed the direction 
of the sunken chip-log, propelled by the under 


current, and the rate at which it moved 


was ascertained by means of a log-line and 
glass, in the ordinary way. Lieutenant 
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Walsh found, by these means, a great number 
of under-currents moving at various rates, 
according to depth, ranging from two miles 
to half a mile, but always in a direction ccn- 
trary to the surface current, and usually 
moving at a more rapid rate. 

The second expedition in the Albany, 

roved far more successful than the first; and 
although the scene of operations was on a 
much more limited seale, the task was per- 
formed most completely. This vessel was of 
much larger tonnage, more liberally officered, 
and better supplied with matériel. In place 
of wire sounding lines, cod-lines of sufficient 
size were furnished, which were well waxed 
or oiled, and marked off at every hundred 
fathoms. The supply extended to fifty 
thousand fathoms, sufficient, one might sup- 
pose, for several such voyages, yet the greater 
part of it was used on this one trip; losses of 
some thousands of fathoms occurring inces- 
santly from the inferior make of the line 
causing it to part. 

The first deep-sea soundings were made 
somewhat to the southward of the Bermudas, 
where no bottom was found with lines of one 
thousand nine hundred fathoms and one thou- 
sand fathoms. Standing on towards Hayti, 
and within a few degrees of that island, 
bottom was found, and regular sets of sound- 
ings effected in_a most satisfactory manner 
from that point right across the Gulf of 
Mexico, and afterwards across the Carribean 
Sea. From a depth of sixteen hundred fathoms 
(about two miles) the ground gradually 
trended upwards, towards the coast of Hayti, 
with very otdinary undulation. Passing on, 
westerly, through the shoals and islands to 
the northward of Cuba, at which island the 
vessel remained a day or two to overhaul the 
lines and correct the imperfections, a course 
of soundings was taken right across the bay 
from east to west, and again from west to 
east. Three months were occupied in this 
portion of the work, and although, at times, 
the squally state of the weather rendered 
soundings quite impracticable, the fine calm 
days intervening sufficed for every useful 
purpose. The result of these operations was 
to show that the my of the two great 
waters, the Gulf of Mexico and the Car- 
tibean Sea, is not nearly so great as, from their 
extent, might have been anticipated ; whilst, on 
the other hand, the submarine valleys situated 
between Cuba and some of the immediately 
adjacent islands, stretch to a much greater 
distance below than the larger undulations. 
These contiguous ocean-valleys are, in fact, 80 
many sharp precipices descending to a depth 
of sixteen hundred fathoms, and twelve hun- 
dred fathoms; equal, by land measurement, 
to two miles, and one and a half mile. The 

test declivity found in the Mexican 

If was eight hundred and eighty fathoms, 
4 trifle over a mile, whilst, in the deepest part 
of the Carribean Sea, right to the westward, 
the soundings gave fully thirteen h 
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fathoms, decreasing, with a few irregularities, 
to about three hundred fathoms in the vicinity 
of the gulf stream, between Cuba and Cape 
Haytien. The formation of these two vast 
basins is especially interesting, as connected 
with the course and strength of the great 
gulf stream and other tributary ocean rivers, 
which it is now evident feed the one mighty 
stream. The operations of the officers on 
board the Albany prove that, in the centre of 
the Mexican Gulf, stretching away for the 
North American coast, between the mouths 
of the Mississippi, towards the Yucatan Pass, 
there lies a ridge of elevated matter, which, 
whilst it serves to confine the in-coming gulf 
stream to its present course, protects the 
mouths of the great Mississippi from any en- 
eroachments from that quarter. Doubtless, 
the submarine barrier thus thrown up as it 
were for mutual purposes, owes its origin and 
“aye to more than one system of rivers. 
n all probability, the mighty Amazon and 
Orinoco have as much to do with it as the 

t northern torrent; and should these 
inquiries be carried out to their full extent 
by obtaining specimens of the bottoms in al! 
thesé soundings, the point might, with no 
great difficulty, be determined, through the 
means of microscopic observation. 

Who can say what mighty work may not 
be in progress benesth the surface of these far 
waters? Who can tell what vast sedimentary 
formations may not be in course of prepara- 
tion, to give to the world, in a future genera- 
tion, new lands, new countries, rich in organic 
remains, rich in all that can astound and 
bewilder the naturalist, who, oe in ages 
to come at the treasures thus locked up, will 
find within the overwhelming mass, fossil 
palms and infusoria from the Amazon; reptiles 
from the Orinoco ; birds from the Rio Grande ; 
plants and creepers from the Upper Missouri; 
— beech, and ash, from the Mississippi— 

eaped up in gigantic confusion with wrecks 
of steamers, and skeletons of man, and beast, 
and monsters of the deep. 

Having stated briefly the actual results of 
the two first attempts at fathoming the depths 
of the great waters, I will now mention 
further operations undertaken in another 
direction by the Commander of the United 
States Ship John Adams, during the sprin 
of last year (1851). This vessel was stee 
nearly due west, from latitude thirty-eight 
degrees, fifty minutes north, and made some 
most successful deep-sea soundin The first 
was taken in about -two west 
longitude, when bottom was found at twenty- 
six hundred fathoms. In about forty-five 
degrees west longitude, bottom was found at 
five thousand five hundred fathoms, which 
is the greatest depth at which soundings have 
been successful; for, although, in the Fancy 
expedition, two hundred fathoms deeper were 
explored, no bottom was found. The above 
sounding corrected for drift, i. e. making due 


undred | allowance for the effect of under-currents 
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upon the line whilst running out, gives an 
actual up-and-down descent of twenty-eight 
thousand nine hundred and fifty feet. In 
longitude forty-four degrees west, the sound- 
ings gave bottom at two thousand three 
hundred fathoms. From this spot to within 
twenty-four miles from the Peak of Pico, the 
bottom ascended gradually to six hundred 
and seventy fathoms, whilst, between the 
Azores and Madeira, the depth increased to 
beyond a thousand fathoms. In this course 
of soundings a great deal of line was lost 
from accidental breakages; a casualty to 
which all the tackle employed appears to 
have been especially subject. It will be 
observed that the soundings taken in forty- 
five degrees and forty-four degrees west longi- 
tude, differed most materially; the actual 
distance of locality did not exceed sevent 
miles, yet the ocean bed was found to sin 
from over five thousand fathoms to less than 
half that depth. Here, then, we have a direct 
proof, that the irregularity in the submarine 
geography of the world is not confined, as 
has been imagined, to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of dry land, but that ocean valleys 
and mountains exist far away in the watery 
waste of equal grandeur with any on our 
continents, and, as already proved, of greater 
vastness in some cases. This is but the result 
of an inqru, and research at present in its 
infancy ; the knowledge is as yet only dawn- 
ing upon our minds: what it may lead to, can 
be but mere surmise. The island of Saint 
Helena is, as we know, a bluff, up-heaved, 
rocky mass, running off at a very precipitous 
angle below the water’s edge. Dockélenn, it 
forms the summit of some ocean Andes, some 
tremendous ranges of geological structures, 
which, if in our upper-land, would be capped 
with eternal snows. 

Of the structure and irregularities of the 
great southern basin nothing is as yet known. 
It will not be long, however, before we 
possess some data on which to rest future 
stores of knowledge. Already a portion of 
the American navy has gone to the south- 
ward in prosecution of this most interesting 
inquiry, provided with every possible re- 
quisite, and in charge of men of undoubted 
ability and pene 

Before concluding this notice, it may be as 
well to detail the plan of operations as carried 
on in these deep-sea soundings. The cordage 
found to be best adapted for the work, is stout 
fishing-line, of equal strength throughout its 
entire length. It should be oiled or waxed, 
in order to prevent as much as possible an 
degree of friction in passing rapidly Gvvegh 
the salt water. The line must be measured 
off, and marked at every thousand fathoms 
with silk thread of various colours, tied 
tightly round it. The intervening hundred 
fathoms are to be denoted by threads of cor- 
responding colours, but secured in a different 
manner, so as to indicate from one to nine 
hundred. 





The weight employed for sinking the lin 
has been a thirty-two pound shot, slung jp 
canvas bands, and so secured to the line, that 
any sudden jerk upon it will detach the om 
from the other; the labour of hauling up thi 
weight at the end of a line, several thousand 
of fathoms long, would be far too great: as it 
is, the reeling up of the line itself is a task of 
considerable magnitude, though the reel js 
worked by cranks and fly-wheels, at which 
three or four men are employed. Seven! 
attempts were made by persona on boar 
these surveying ships, to raise one of the 
thirty-two pound shot from the ground, wha 
on the bottom of the ocean, at a depth of 
about three thousand fathoms; but although 
it was easy enough to drag it along the smooth 
bed, the strongest man in the vessel wa 
unable to lift it an inch. To regulate and 
check the passing out of the line during the 
descent of the shot, canvas friction-bands ar 
employed ; otherwise the twine might flow 
from the reel more rapidly than the shot 
would sink it, and so become entangled m 
the surface. It has been found by many 
trials, that the weight descends with a steadil 
decreasing rapidity, in exact proportion wi 
the depth attained by it; a knowledge of this 
has enabled those employed in the sounding 
to detect the existence of an under-current 
at any depth below, for the action of such 
current, though, perhaps, of not more thm 
half a knot per hour upon the great length of 
line out, caused it to run off the reel mor 
rapidly than, according to the depth, it should 
have done. In this way, by timing the 
descent of the line at every hundred fathoms, 
not only is it perfectly easy to detect the 
existence of an under-current, but also t 
determine its position, and, with some tolerable 
accuracy, its speed. The five thousand five 
hooiend fathoms run out by the Albany, with 
soundings, took two hours and forty minutes 
in its descent, and required ten hours for 
re-winding by four men, according to the 
usual rate. This rate of descent, it will b 
seen, was much less than that of the five 
thousand seven hundred fathoms of wire-line, 
which the officers of the Fancy passed out 
without getting soundings, and which occ 
pied but one hour and a half in its fall, owing 
to the smaller amount of friction with th 
metal than the fibrous line. 

Let us hope that what has been so wel 
begun by our friends across the Atlantic, may 
be not disregarded by our own authorities 
but that similar researches may be made it 
those seas which peculiarly form the high 
way of our Oriental commerce. If thes 
things are worth the attention of a young 
people like the Americans, how much more 
so of the care of the British Government 
whose ships of war are floating in almost 
every degree of longitude and latitude 
throughout the watery world? In the vat 
Indian Ocean there is, beyond doubt, a ric 
harvest awaiting the labourer: the field # 
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often passed over is as yet unexplored. The 
crude materials extracted from ships’ log- 
pooks go to show that in the Indian seas 
there exists a gulf stream similar to that on 
the Eastern Coasts of, America, having a 
temperature often above blood heat. 

In the system of aqueous circulation thus 
detected, and in the prevailing winds of the 
Pacific, are to be found the conditions which 
cause the climates of the Atlantic States to 
be repeated along the Coast of China; the 
climate of Western Europe to be re-duplicated 
in North-western America. In the tepid 
waters of India which this stream conveys 
towards the Fox Islands—the Newfoundland 
of the Pacific Ocean—is to be found the 
origin of the foes of the North Pacifie and 
the European-like climate of Oregon. It may 
readily be imagined that the storms which 
take their rise near the western margin of 
the Pacifie Ocean will also follow this stream 
in their course. ‘The passage from China to 
California, now made in fifty-four days, may 
reasonably be reduced to thirty, if we obtain 
an accurate knowledge of all these matters; 
and in like manner, the voyage from Cal- 
cutta or Hong-Kong to London might be 
shortened by a week or two. (Ibid. 
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For months before the election of a repre- 
sentative to the Hungarian legislature, all 
classes, high and low, wore the chosen badge 
of their party, consisting, generally, of a 
feather, 2 ribbon of one of the national 
colours, or of a fresh sprig, or flower. It was, 
thus, easy to recognise, at the first glance, to 
which party a man belonged. 

In the county of Nesgrad (that smiling 
region, which may well be called the garden 
of Hungary), during the election which im- 
mediately preceded our king’s last breach of 
faith, a badge was chosen, which, from the 
poetry of its name, and the beauty of its 
form, excited in me a lively curiosity. It was 
a plant found in Lower Hungary, more espe- 
cially on the banks of the Danube and the 
Theiss. On a slender green stem, scantily 
decked with leaves, waves a delicately-divided 
feathery flower, which, for softness and flexi- 
bility, can only be compared with ostrich or 
marabout plumes. The soft filament, which 
nestle so gently, and the colour of which ean 
only be described as flaxen, will partly explain 
the peculiar name that the flower bears in 
Hungary, namely, “ The Orphan Maiden Hair.” 
Count Joseph ‘Zichy, a young and ardent 
member of the Left, had brought great quan- 
tities of this plant (which continues for years 
unchanged) from his estates in Lower Hungary 
to our upland district, where it will not grow: 
he distributed it as the opposition badge at the 
election of deputies for the momentous diet of 
1847-1848. The flower was so becoming an 
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ornament, that many ladies whose husbands 
or fathers belonged to*that party, adorned their 
riding-hats with it; a cireumstance which, 
doubtless, brought over many a youthful 
proselyte. 

One warm autumn evening, I sat with a 
true-hearted peasant family, before their 
cottage-door. I was to remain with them 
until the following morning, when I expected 
to receive a letter which should regulate my 
movements. Father, mother, and children, 
were stringing the dark golden, or purple 
brown, spikes of freshly-gathered Turkish 
maize on long pieces of strong twine, in order 
to hang them in festoons from the low straw 
roof to dry. In the hat of one of the fine 
active lads waved a most beautiful “ Arva 
leany laj’” (Orphan Maiden Hair), at least 
eighteen inches long. The black-eyed Erzsi 
(Elizabeth) observed, with some pride, when 
she saw how I admired it, that this flower 
was not to be found in our stony Nesgrad; 
and, perhaps, nowhere in such perfection as 
just here, on the neighbouring banks of the 
river. My former curiosity returned, and I 
inquired into the origin of its extraordinary 
name, 

It was only after repeated entreaties that my 
hosts, who, at my question, had assumed quite 
a solemn air, determined to impart to me the 
legend that prevails along the shores of the 
Danube concerning this flower. os 
to ancient custom, it might only be relate 
by the grandmother, on the long festive 
evenings of the Christmas week. As she, 
however, was now ill, the blooming Erzsi, 
after assuring us she remembered every 
syllable of it, was allowed to take her place. 
The full moon, just rising, quivered on the 
calm waves of the Danube, and the whole 
scene gave a half-saddened tone to my mind, 
that we!l adapted it for the coming legend. 

Erzsi began, in a low voice, to relate as _ 
follows: 


Not far from here is a large market-town, 
which, with other estates in the country, be- 
came the property of a German Count, on 
his marriage with the only daughter of a 
rich magnate. After the death of this lady 
—who held some ,office about the person 
of the Empress—her husband came from 
Vienna to live on the estates, which he ad- 
ministered during the minority of his two 
sons, as their guardian. Great alterations were 
now introduced. The old officials and ser- 
vants—most of whom had inherited their 
situations from father to son for generations— 
were replaced by Austrians. Before long, not 
a word of Hungarian was to be heard in the 
Castle; the family itself did not understand a 
syllable of the language. All judicial pro- 
ceedings were transacted in German; none 
of the officials had the slightest acquaintance 
with our mother-tongue; and, if the poor 
peasant brought forward a complaint or a 
petition, he was not only unable to make 
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himself understood, but was evén mocked 
and insulted on that aceount. When, thus 
wounded in his tenderest feeling (his pride 
in our noble language), he appealed to the 
Count himself, he gained but a repetition of 
the same treatment, only accompanied with 
increased scorn. The sole results of every 
such attempt was approbation for the officials, 
and harsh words, or blows, for the peasant. 
Despair fell gradually on the people, like an 
endless night, and wore deep furrows in their 
haggard faces. 

Janés was a gamekeeper, and had until 
now led a life of domestic happiness with 
his wife and child. He was replaced by an 
ignorant upstart, better skilled in the arts of 
fawning and flattery than in those of hunting 
and woodcraft. 

Driven from house and home, Janés re- 
moved, with -his family, to a clay hut, on the 
banks of the Danube, not far from the Castle. 
He tried in many ways to provide for their 
support; but, like his father and his grand- 
father, he was only a huntsman. His skill, 
therefore, was limited to the green forest, 
and his unerring ball. His utmost efforts 
in field-work and fishing, brought small gain 
and great vexation. 

His child fell ill, and the blooming cheek 
of his young wife grew pale from want and 
anxiety. Janés knew not where to turn. 
The village doctor had declared meat and 
nourishing food to be the only medicine for 
mother and child. The prescription was 
received in silence; it was given with the 
coldness and indifference -of one who, grown 
dull to such sad scenes by their frequent 
repetition, cares little whether the advice he 
gives can be followed or not. 

For many hours after the departure of the 
doctor, they remained brooding gloomily over 
his words. The young wife had at last, 
through sheer weariness, fallen asleep, with 
her little one on her arm. The huntsman 
gazed on the mother and child, and two 
large tears—strange visitants to his proud 
face—fell down his cheeks on to his dark 
beard. Suddenly his eye flashed. A resolve 
seemed to burst, struggling, from him ; his 
lips grew pale. Stealthily he arose; and 
groping in the straw that formed his bed, 
drew forth a double-barrélled gun from its 
concealment; * he threw over his shoulder his 
large bunde;+ and, hiding beneath it gun, 
pouch, and powder-flask, he hastened through 
the doorway. 

It was already dusk, when the crying of her 
child for food awoke Terka from a feverish 
sleep. She raised herself with difficulty, 
looked around, and saw she was alone. 
Where was Janis? She knew that, for a 
week, he had been without work ; what 
could have induced him to forsake his sick 
wife? A horrible foreboding, which she 


* According to the law, none but the nobles !are allowed 
to keep fire-arms, without express permission. 


t Hungarian sheepskin, 
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could not define, seized her. She rushed out, 
and called him with a loud voice. There wag 
no answer. She returned to the hut, took 
the wailing child in her arms, and darted 
from house to house in the village, asking 
for her husband. Some had not seen him; 
others answered with embarrassment, and 
sought to persuade her to return to the hut, 
This only rendered the dark image of coming 
evil more distinct. Onward and onward, 4 
nameless presentiment seemed to impel Terka 
towards one fixed spot. Meanwhile, night had 
completely closed in. The starving child shud. 
dered on the breast of its mother; who, though 
only half-clothed, neither felt. the raw night 
wind, nor heeded her infant’s ery. She had 
now arrived in front of the Castle; the gates 
were wide open, but the entrance was filled 
with a crowd of people. Terka stopped fora 
moment, and turned her large black eye on 
the bystanders, who, motionless with terror, 
~— gazing towards the interior of the castle. 
ard, 

: Silence reigned for a moment; a loud, 
horrible cry then pierced the air—one that 
seemed rather forced from a sense of power. 
less rage than from pain. A cold shudder 
ran through all present ; Terka had sunk on 
her knees, but rose at once; and, with the 
strength of madness, pushing aside her neigh. 
bours who sought to detain her, reached the 
space within. 

It was lighted by the ruddy glare of torches, 
held by a number of servants who were 
ranged around. The husband lay, bound with 
cords, on the ground; and the hissing scourges 
fell, with fearful rapidity, upon him. A few 
paces distant stood the grey-headed Count, 
with his two beardless sons. All three 
appeared to look upon the scene as on an 
unexpected excitement. Ifa groan or cry 
from the poacher (he had been caught in 
the act) caused the executioner, who had 
been created for the occasion, to pause in- 
voluntarily, a heavy blow on his own shoulder, 
dealt by the high hand of his gracious lord, 
taught him to do his duty better; and, urged 
by a feeling of revenge, he visited this insult 
to himself with threefold foree on his victim. 

Terka gazed with vacant eyes; no ¢ty 
escaped her lips. The storm had loosened her 
Jong black hair, which she thrust from her 
pallid brow as though she wished to see more 
clearly. Mechanically she drew nearer to her 
husband—and now, he sees her! A fresh 
scream of rage burst from him—it was like 
no human sound ! 

“ Away!” he cried, in the Hungarian tongue, 
“what would an angel do among demons!” 

The young wife made no reply ; uncon 
sciously, she opened her arms—the child fell 
on the stones of the court-yard, and she sank 
fainting by its side. 

Silently, as at the funeral procession of & 
murdered man, did the neighbours carry the 
father, mother, and child, all three covered 
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humour of the great lord was for a time at rest. 
The streets were empty; no one dared to 
appear at his door while the mournful train 
assed. Even those whom humanity had ren- 
dered bold enough to take the huntsman to 
his home, withdrew, in anxious haste, fearful 
of exciting anew the rage awakened in their 
tyrants. 

The injuries which the mother and child 
had received in their fall to the pavement 
were, fortunately, slight; but Janés lay in a 
burning fever occasioned by his wounds. 
Wild fancies, full of the terrible events of the 
evening, and mingled with the ardent desire 
for revenge, agitated the brain of the sick 
man. From time to time, Terka laid cvoling 
herbs on the deep, bloody wounds with which 
his back and shoulders were covered, and 


then seated herself quietly at the head of 


his bed. 

Day broke at last. The huntsman knew 
once more the loving hand that so gently 
touched his brow, and found a smile for the 
child to which Terka sadly pointed as their 
consolation. The little one sat on the floor, 
not far from them, playing with the bright 
hair that fell in light ringlets on her neck, 
and the rich abundance of which was the 
joy and pride of her parents. 

Towards noon, the trampling of many 
horses was heard. The door was flung open, 
and the forester, who hud on the previous 
day arrested his predecessor, and brought him 
to the Castle, now entered, accompanied by 
several youths. 

“Your lord commands you,” he cried, in a 
tone of peremptory insolence, “instantly to 
give up the fire-arms which you no doubt still 
have in the house. The count himself waits 
without to be witness of your‘ submission.” 

The huntsman, unable to speak, cast a look 
of deep meaning on Terka. 

* Janés had but the one gun,” she said, with 
downward look. 

“Wretches, beware! A lie plunges you but 
deeper in disgrace. Deliver the arms that 
you persist in concealing.” 

The huntsman himself now made a sign of 
denial. 

“We have hidden nothing,” murmured the 
young wife, almost inaudibly. 

The count had overheard this conversation 
through the open door. “Drag him forth !” 
he cried, his voice trembling with rage, “ that 
the hoof of my horse may trample this lying 
Magyar’s soul out of its body. Do you hear? 
Out with him, or his punishment shall fall 
on those who hesitate. Let the house be 
searched,” continued he, “and if there be 
found what he so obstinately denies, he shall 
pay for it with his life!” 

The youths seized the sick man, and 
ragged him to the burning sand, which at 
this place, covers the shore. Terka followed. 

“Hold!” she cried, as she saw the raised 
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head of her husband, “Hold! one moment— 
I will fefch what you desire.” 

She went back into the house. In a few 
seconds she returned, with a rifle in her hand, 

“Here,” said she, “is the weapon—and 
the ball with it!” and, before they were 
aware, she had taken a sure aim, and fired. 

The Count, shot through the heart, fell from 
his horse. Janés sprang to his feet ; his frantic 
wife, clasping him in her arms, whispered a few 
words in his ear. In an instant, they threw 
themselves together from the bank into the 
stream. 

Their bodies were never found. 

After these terrible events, the deserted 
child (then five years old) became an object 
of the tenderest care to the whole village, 
The inhabitants were incited to this, partly 
by a natural feeling of compassion ; partly by 
a dim, unuttered sympathy, which impelled 
them to take charge of the child whose un- 
happy mother had avenged them all. «Several 
times kind-hearted mothers tried to take 
the child to their homes, intending to re- 
gard it as one of their own; but she 
always returned to the hut of her pa- 
rents. Neither kind nor harsh treatment 
could induce her to stay; she always seized 
the first opportunity to slip away unobserved. 
When hungry, she went into the village and 
asked for shire if this were offered to her 
on condition of her not returning to the hut, 
she sadly bent her head, so beauteously 
adorned with sunny curls, and went home— 
her hunger unappeased. They asked her 
often if she did not fear being alone in the 
solitary hut: she then would smile, and, 
lifting her dark blue eyes in wonderment to 
the face of the questioner, answer, “ Father 
and mother are with me—you forget; they 
watch all night that no harm befall me.” At 
last they were obliged to let the strange child 
have her way; but supplied her regularly and 
abundantly with food and clothes. 

By degrees a kind of awe made the country 
people shun her. Her strange, reserved 
nature—the gentle sadness that was spread 
over her features—the ever-repeated assur- 
ance that her parents spent every night with 
her, gave occasion to rumours of all sorts 
among the superstitious. It was said that 
their restless spirits actually rose from their 
watery grave, to protect the darling they 
had forsaken. This belief at last prevailed 
so far that the people gradually avoided 
\speaking to the girl, or having her in their 
homes; but everything she required was 
conveyed to a place, whence she, as if bya 
tacit agreement, came to fetch it. This es-’ 
trangement coincided entirely with her own 
inclinations; she did not like the society of 
human beings, and had no knowledge of their 
ways. Thus, solitary and companionless, she 
ripened into a lovely maiden. rs 
From sunrise until evening she was to be 
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either in a musing, dreamy attitude, softly 
murmuring to the waves, and bending over 
them, as if listening for a reply; or comb- 
ing with careful pride her lustrous golden 
hair, which dipped in the moving mirror of 
the water, and enveloped her in the sunshine, 
like a mantle of rays. 

Eleven years had elapsed since the day on 
which the parents of the orphan had met 
their death. The old Count’s oppression, far 
from being diminished, was redoubled, under 
the united sway of the two ‘brothers ; who 
vied with each other in inflicting pain and 
misery. While Franz was the terror of all 
the poor who were unable to render their 
lord the exact amount of money and labour 
due to him, Wilfred, the younger brother, 
was a libertine of the most licentious nature ; 
who, in his wild passion for the banquet, and 
the chase, spared neither the goods nor the 
lands, neither the fields nor the fruits of his 
vassals. Every holy feeling of humanity 
seemed to be dried up in«these two hearts. 
The father of a family trembled when Franz 
ordered him up to the castle, for this was the 
sure omen of approaching misfortune. The 
mother murmured a short prayer, and has- 
tened to conceal herself and her children in 
the remotest corner of the house, when the 
snorting of Wilfred’s black horse was heard 
on the castle hill. 

One warm Sunday morning, during: harvest 
time, Wilfred had ridden out with a dozen 
fleet greyhounds, to course the hare, little 
earing in his wild mood for the horror with 
which he filled the pious villagers by this un- 
holy disturbance of the Sabbath. The sport 
did not prove successful; the dogs had been 
at fault—the horse had failed in speed—the 
game had escaped the hunter. He relieved 
his ill-temper by pulling at the mouth of his 
Arabian horse till it bled; and giving the 
dogs, that, aware of their crime, were slinking 
fearfully away, a taste of the whip. In his 
obstinate determination to reach his prey, he 
had ridden farther than usual: now, hungry 
and vexed, he sought to shorten the way back 
to the castle by leaping over every obstacle. 
After proceeding madly on his way for half- 
an-hov" a cool refreshing breeze suddenly 
roused the heated rider from his sullen brood- 
ing. He looked up and found himself on a 
sandy-road by the bank of the Danube. He 
was about to slacken his pace, both for his 
own and his horse’s sake, when the animal, 
shying and starting aside, stopped short. Sur- 
prised at this unusual movement, he looked 
around for the cause of the horse’s fear. 

The sight that met his eyes, although far 
from exciting a similar feeling in- him, held 
him for some moments motionless. A few 
paces from him, on a grassy hillock, lay the 
orphan (her head resting on her arm), uncon- 
scious of the rider’s approach. 

A magical loveliness gleamed from her 
countenance, which was bent towards the 
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stream with an arch smile, such as petted 
children wear when they venture to play 
tricks on grave people. Meanwhile, she cast 
into the water bunches and garlands of wild 
flowers, which lay heaped in her lap. Her 
long bright hair, gently borne on the wind, 
now floated in sunny filaments around her, 
and now enveloped in rich shining folds 
her slender form. The whole apparition 
was one of entrancing beauty, rare’ and 
captivating. 

Much less would have sufficed to inflame 
the excitable heart of the Austrian; he 
alighted from his horse, and approached the 
maiden, fearing all the while lest some 
illusion might be dazzling his senses, and the 
whole enchantment dissolve into air before 
he reached. it. She did not look up; but 
continued playing with the flowers. 

“Who art thou?” he at length exclaimed, 
almost trembling with emotion. “Say, art 
thou woman, or immortal ?” 

There was no answer. 

The Count drew nearer, and sat down at 
her feet. “Listen!” he resumed, “I feel, by 
the passionate beating of my heart, that thou 
art mortal, like myself. I know not whence 
thou comest, nor what thy name. It matters 
not. Woman reigns but by beauty’s power. 
Reign over all that is mine, and over me!” 
With these words he tried to seize her hand. 
The maiden now looked up for the first time; 
and on her countenance was depicted only 
childish vexation at the interruption. “ Hush!” 
she said; “you speak so loud that I cannot 
hear what they are telling me.” 

“Leave thy childish play,” said the 
knight, caressingly. “Dost thou not hear? 
Dost thou not understand what I offer thee? 
I, Count Wilfred, lord of this wide domain, 
implore thy love. Follow me to my castle, 
and, let the world say what it will, thou shalt 
be Lord Wilfred’s wife.” 

The maiden listened thoughtfully to his 
words; a sad foreboding flitted unconsciously 
like a shadow over her clear brow. “I do 
not understand—I know not what you would 
with me—I feel only that your presence 
alarms and disturbs me.” With these words 
she turned from him, as though in anger. 

The Count stood up, he felt a gush of that 
impatience which always seized him on the 
slightest contradiction; but a glance at the 
fascinating creature before him subdued it. 

“Thou art « child, yet a charming, % 
wondrous child. Understand, then, oh sweet 
wild maiden! ‘I‘hou shalt beeome my wife— 
shalt go with me to my castle—shalt leave 
this place never to return.” 

Of all Wilfred had said, the orphan under- 
stood only that he purposed to remove her 
from her home. 

In anxious fear she sprung up. “ Leave 
this place !—Depart!” she cried. “ Stranger, 
why torment me with such words? Know 
you not that I am the orphan? Leave me!” 
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she continued, and clasped her hands im- 
ploringly, “leave me to myself! Do you not 
hear?” and she bent, in a listening attitude, 
over the Danube—* They murmur. I fear 
they are displeased with me.”—She threw 
herself weeping on her knees: “ Be not angry 
with me, loved ones! Never will the orphan 
leave this place !” 

A shudder ran through the Knight. A dim 
recollection. began to dawn on his mind. 
Involumtarily, his thoughts reverted to his 
father, who had been murdered on these banks. 
The details of the awful event had always, so 
far as was possible,been concealed from him and 
his brother. Why did the shade of his father 
now rise to his imagination, dark and bloody! 

“Thou little fool,” he exclaimed, “thou 
little frantic fool! Art thou really so un- 
acquainted ‘with men and the world as not 
to know that each of my words is a thun- 
derbolt, before which every will trembles 
and is silent? I tell thee thou must follow 
me.” 

With these words he clasped the maiden in 
his arms, and sbught to draw her away. , 

The orphan sprang up.’ The anger of out- 
raged modesty glowed on her check; her 
dark blue eye flashed as if it would annihilate 
the insolent intruder. 

“Help!” she cried; “help! 
forsaken!” 

On the surrounding heights appeared groups 
of country people on*their way to the neigh- 
bouring church, who, anxious spectators of 
the unequal contest, ventured not to stay 
their dreaded master. 

“Thou strugglest in vain, mischievous little 
witch!” exclaimed Wilfred, as he strove to 
lift her on his horse. 

“Help!” cried the maiden again. 

The groups on the hills crowded together. 
The bells of the village church began to 
sound the summons to the holy service. 

With a violent movement of despair, the 
orphan had succeeded in disengaging herself, 
and had gained the brink of the stream. 

“T understand thee!” shouted the Count ; 
“but thou art too beautiful to become the 
prey of fishes: thou shalt not eseape me so! ” 

He roughly grasped her long, silken hair, 
and wound it several times round his right 
hand. “ Now fly!” he triumphantly exclaimed, 
“call thy spirits to. thy aid!” 

The maiden trembled in every limb. “My 
parents! my parents !” she cried. “Oh, help 
your child!” 

And suddenly—as when a huge ealdron, on 
the point of boiling, sends to the surface foam 
and bubbles—the stream began to seethe and 
heave; its colour changing to a dul! grey; 
a hollow plashing sound was heard; and an 


Am I quite 


_ Odour of decay rose from the waters. The 


Orphan uttered a ery of joy; stretched her 
arms as towards a visible object, and sank 
into the stream. 

A shriek of horror burst from the tyrant; 
the luxuriant tresses remained in his hand! 
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Pale as death, he staggered several paces 
backward. “Lord, be merciful to me!” he 
stammered, with halting tongue, and fell to 
the ground in a swoon. His hand relaxed 
its hold; and the delicate fair hair, carried 


by the wind, flew along the shore, and rested 


on hill and bush. 

The bells were still calling to church; but 
the people, excited and trembling at the 
miracle they had witnessed, knelt down and 
implored from Heaven forgiveness for the 
wretched. culprit. 

Count Wilfred soon after made a pilgrimage 
to the Holy. Sepulchre, from which he never 
returned. A few years more, and his elder 
brother breathed his last, after a long illness, 
surrounded in his dying moments only by 
unsympathising men, whom he had taught 
to feel towards him nothing but hatred, and 
a longing for revenge. The property reverted 
to the State. 

But, maidens, ever since this wondrous 
event, have found along the shores of the 
Danube a new flower, the long, flaxen filaments 
of which so closely resemble The Orphan 
Maiden’s Hair that they have given it that 
name. 


Erzsi ceased. Meanwhile, the moon had 
fully risen, and softly illumined the stream 
and its green shores. Here and there, between 
the reeds, were seen the delicate, light flowers, 
the history of which she had related; and 
which, gently stirred by the evening wind, 
bore testimony to the truth of the Hurgarian 
legend. 

It was late—my hosts retired to rest; but 
I remained long on my seat before the house, 
and let the rushing current of the Danube, 
and the sighing of the reeds, repeat to me the 
legend I had heard. [Ibid- 
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THERE are few persons who have not in 
the course of their lives swallowed certain 
nauseous doses of bark, colocynth, aloes, 
or castor-oil; who have not indulged in the 
luxury of otto of rose, or musk ; who have not 
had some dealings with the colourman, or the 
dyer; and yet I feel tolerably certain that 
not one-hundredth portion of those same 
readers know anything of where such articles 
come from, how they arrive here, and through 
what channel they are finally distributed. It 
will not occur to them that those costly drugs, 
and dyes, and perfumes arrive in this country 
from all parts of the world in huge packages ; 
that, in fact, ship-loads of them come at a 
time; that the bales and cases which contain 
them fill enormous piles of warehouses in 
three or four of our docks; that several 
hundred merchants and brokers obtain a 
handsome living, many realising fortunes, by 
their sale ; and that some millions sterling are 
embarked in the trade. 
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These things form a little-known world of 
their own. ‘They thrive mostly in Mincing 
Lane, London. Even the omniscient Times 
knows nothing about them. The Thunderer is 
powerless within the drug circle. Search its 
acres of advertisements, but it will be in vain; 
nothing is to be found there of the dye and drug 
sales which are to be held on Thursday next 
at Garraway’s. These mysteries are only to be 
learnt at the “Jerusalem,” in Mincing Lane, 
London, at the * Baltic,” or from the columns 
of the Public Ledger, a daily periodical 
devoted to all such matters, and known only 
to the initiated. In its columns you will 
find a motley list of all the vile materials 
of the Pharmacopeeia; and in such quantities 
as to justify a belief in the existence of some 
enormous conspiracy to poison all living 
creatures. 

Mincing Lane is like no other lane, and 
Mincing Lane men are like no other men. 
Any Thursday morning, between the hours 
of ten and eleven, and’ at every alternate 
doorway, may be observed catalogues of 
various drugs and dyes that are to be on sale 
at noon, gibbetted against the door-post. 
Mincing Lane men will be seen rushing 
madly along the pavement, as if a fire had just 
broken out, and they were in quest of the 
engines, jamming innocent lookers-on against 
gateways, and waggon-wheels, and lamp- 
posts. \ 

It was into one of these obscure passages 
that I turned with a companion, groping our 
slow .way up a narrow staircase, at the 
risk of constant concussions with frantic 
Mincing Lane men. We found ourselves in 
a broker’s office, and thence in his sample- 
room. This was a large square apart- 
ment, with wide counters extending round 
the four sides, and several tables and stands 
across the centre. On these lay papers con- 
taining various odd-looking, unpleasant-smell- 
ing substances. My attention was chiefly 
attracted by a number of rows of pretty- 
looking bottles, containing some pale bright 


liquid, which several of the “Lane men”. 


were busily sipping, smacking their lips after 
each taste, with uncommon relish. I inquired 
if the thin-looking bottles contained Johan- 
nesberg or Tokay? “No,” I was answered, 
“castor oil!” After that, I was prepared to 
find the “ Lane men” hob-an-nobbing in lauda- 
num, or nibbling lumps of jalap or aloes. 
The time appointed for the sale approached ; 
and, leaving the dark brokers’ office, we did 
our best to reach Garraway’s, where the 
auction of these articles takes place. Scores 
of clerks and principals were proceeding 
from the Lane towards the same spot. 
We hurried along Fenchurch Street, across 
Gracechurch Street, and upa part of Lom- 
bard Street, following close in the rear of a 
rather portly broker, who cleared a way for 
Us in quite an easy off-hand manner, that was 
very pleasant to us; but not so agreeable to 
the six men who were offering toasting-forks 
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and wash-leather-bags for sale at the corner of 
Birchin Lane. I never could account for the 
extraordinary demand existing for those two 
articles in that neighbourhood; unless it be 
that bankers’ clerks indulge freely in toast. 
and-water, and carry their dinners to office 
in the leather bags. 

Out of Birchin Lane, down one narrow 
passage to the left, and round another straight 
forward, and there was Garraway’s. We 
soon lost sight of the pictures in frames for 
sale outside, and turned to study the pictures 
out of frames inside. In the dark, heavy. 
looking coffee-room, there were assembled 
some of the mightiest City potentates,—the 
Alexanders, Nimrods, and Cesars of the 
drug and dye world. I drew in my breath 
as I viewed that knot of stout, well-faveured 
persons, congregated at the foot of the old. 
fashioned staircaise leading to the public 
sale room above. I trod those stairs lightly, 
half in veneration, and laid my hand gently 
and respectfully on the banisters that I knew 
must have been pressed of old by mighty men 
of commerce. Down those widesweeping stairs 
‘many had oftentimes tripped lightly home 
wards, after a day of golden labour, laden 
with the fruit of the fabled garden : some 
times, too, with gloomy brows, and feverish, 
flushed faces. 

What a strange scene presented itself in 
the sale-room, when by dint of scuffling and 
squeezing, we managed to force our way in, 
There could not have been a man left in all 
Mincing Lane, to say nothing of Fenchurch 
Street. The fog had come up the stairs and 
choked up the gas-lights, as effectually as 
though all the Lane men had been smoking 
like double Dutchmen. The queer little 
pulpit was shrouded in a yellow haze. The 
windows were completely curtained, _ half 
with cobwebs, half with fog. The sale was 
about to commence, and the din and war 
of words got to be bewildering; whilst hum 
dreds of pens were plunging madly into 
invisible inkstands, and scratching imaginary 
sentences and figures upon myriads of cate 
logues. 

Suddenly a cry burst upon my ear so dole 
fully and shrilly, that I fancied somebody had 
fallen down the old-fashioned staircase. 
was only the “house-crier,” proclaiming in’ 
painful, distracted sort of voice, that the sales 
were “on.” Every man to his place, if he can 
find one! Old musty brokers, of the last cen 
tury, with large watch seals, white cravats, 
double chins, grouped together in one dark 
corner: youthful brokers, with very new 
hats, zephyr ties, and well-trained whiskers, 
hovered about the front of the auctioneer’s 
pulpit: rising brokers, with inky hands, up- 
turned sleeves of dusty coats, and an infinity 
of papers protruding from every pocket, were 
in all parts of the room ready to bid for any- 
thing. Ranged against the walls on either 
side were scores of incipient brokers—the lads 
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scratch upon catalogues: hundreds of voices 
were hushed to a low grumbling whisper. The 
first seller (every vendor is an auctioneer at 


‘Garraway’s) mounted the tribune, and the 


curious work began. My former experience 
had shown salesmen to be anxious to make 
the most of everything, and strive, and puff, 
and coax, and dally, until they felt con- 


yinced the utmost farthing had been bid; and 


then, and not until then, did the “going, 
going,” merge into the “gone,” and the 
coquetting hammer fell. But those were 
evidently old-fashioned, disreputable sales. 
They don’t stand any nonsense at Garraway’s. 
There is no time to consider. The biddings 
fly about like lightning. Buying and selling 
at Garraway’s is done like conjuring—the 
lots are disposed of by hocus-pocus. So rapidly 
does the little nubbly hammer fall on the 
desk, that one might well imagine himself 
near an undertaker’s shop with a very lively 
business. 

I said that the first “seller” was one of 
the rising men, with dark bushy whiskers, a 
sharp twinkling eye that was everywhere at 
once, and a strong piercing voice. He let off his 
words in sharp cracks like detonating balls. 
By way of starting pleasantly, < flung himself 
into an attitude that looked like one of stark 
defiance, scowling with his dark eyes on the 
assembled buyers, as though they were 
plotting together to poison him with his own 

gs. Up went the first lots; a pleasant 
assortment of nine hundred cases of castor- 
oil, two hundred chests of rhubarb, and three 
hundred and fifty “serons” of yellow bark. 
The rising broker stormed and raved, as bid 
followed bid, piercing the murmuring din 
with sharp expletives. One, two, three, four 
—the nine hundred cases were disposed of in 
no time by some miraculous process of short- 
hand-auctioneering known only at Garra- 
way’s. I thought the broker would have 
gone absolutely mad, as the bids went rapidly 
on: some slow man of inferior intellect would 
have given the buyers time to overbid each 
other; he seemed to take delight in per- 
plexing the whole room, and as quickly as a 
voice cried out “Hep!” (the bidding inter- 
jection of Garraway’s) so instantaneously fell 
the everlasting little hammer; and as surel 
did the seller scowl harder than ever, as muc 
as to say, “I should just like to catch anybody 
else in time for that lot.” In this fashion 
above three hundred lots were sold in less 
time than many people in the last century 
would have taken to count them up. 

The “rising” broker was followed by one 
of the old school, a pleasant-looking, easy- 
going man, the very reverse of his prede- 
cessor. He consumed as much time in wiping 
and adjusting his spectacles, as had sufficed 
just before to knock down a score of lots. 
He couldn’t find a pen that didn’t splutter, 
and he couldn’t make his catalogue lie flat on 
the desk; and at last the impatience of the 
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“rising” men, and the Lane lads—Young 
Mincing Lane—was manifested by a sharp 
rapping of boot-heels on the floor, which soon 
swelled to a storm. The quiet broker was 
not to be hurried; he looked mildly around 
over his glasses, and rebuked rebellion with 
“Boys, boys! no nonsense.” The bids went 
smoothly aleng; potent drugs, rich dyes, and 
costly spices fell before the calculating ham- 
mer; but, each time, ere it descended, the 
bland seller gazed inquiringly, and I almost 
fancied imploringly, to the Vidder, lest he 
had made a mistake, and might wish to re- 
tract his rash “ Hep!” 

The broker who followed, dealt largely in 
flowing language, as well as drugs an es. 
He assured the company present—and looked 
very hard at me, as though I was ago 
aware of the fact, and was ready to bac. 
him—that he intended to give all his lots 
away; he was determined to get rid of them, 
and he really would not allow his friends to 
leave the room without distributing his goods 
among them. Considering his liberal spirit, 
I thought his friends evinced very little thank- 
fulness ; for the lots moved as slowly as presents 
could be supposed to do. There was one 
nice little parecel—about twenty cases of 
aloes—that he was determined on giving 
away to a very musty old dealer, who, how- 
ever, shook his ancient head, and declined the 
bitter bargain. 

There were a few core tons of some 
mysterious article, with an unintelligible 
name, that hung somewhat heavily at two- 
pence three farthings per pound. [t was 
amusing to see how politely anxious the 
broker was to work the figure up to 
threepence; not that he wanted the extra 
farthing; he’d rather have flung it all into 
the sea than have felt such a paltry desire ; 
but he just wanted to see the thing go 
at even money; it would look so much 
better in the Price Current, and would 
make the total so much more easy to cast in 
the account sales. His winning eloquence 
was fruitless; the unpronounceable drug was 
knocked down at two-pence three farthings. 
When I expressed my astonishment that men 
of such undoubted substance as I saw there, 
should condescend to haggle, like any 
hucksters, at an odd farthing, I was told that 
trifling as the difference appeared by the 
single pound weight, the aggregate of the extra 
farthing upon the quantity offered for sale 
that day, would amount to some thousands of 
pounds sterling; and that, at certain seasons, 
some paltry odd farthing had realised or lost 
fortunes. There were a few more unintelligible 
things—Mincing Lane jargon—that required 
interpretation. What “overtakers” could 
mean, I was at a loss to know; but I learnt 
that they were certain extra packages re- 
quired to re-pack goods, after they had been 
opened out in the dock warehouses. One 
smart-looking seller astonished me by putting 
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up what he termed a lot of “good handy 
sweeps!”—not climbing-boys, but the sweep- 
ings of the warchouses. 

When the day’s work was over; when the 
last lot of “sweeps” was disposed of,. and 
buyers and sellers, Lane men and Lane lads, 
once more mingled in Babel discord ; the 
dense green fog in the narrow alley peeped in 
at the sooty windows; the hazy gas-light over 
the pulpit winked at the murky fog through 
the glass, flickered, struggled, waned, and 
went out; we turned towards the old stair- 
case, slowly merging into the general crowd, 
and [ again heard the names of strange che- 
micals, and gums, and substanees, spoken of 
in kindly sympathising brotherhood, Cream 
of tartar had, no doubt, felt rather poorly a 
short time since, for if was said to be “deei- 
dedly improving.” Opium must have been in 
an undecided and vacillating mood during a 
long period, as I heard it reported to be 
“showing a little firmness at last.’ Scam- 
mony was said to be “drooping;” and as for 
eastor-oil, there was not the slightest hope of 
its “recovering.” It was curious to hear those 
articles destined for the cure of human 
maladies, or ease of human sufferings, thus 
intimately linked in their own capacities with 
worldly ailings and earthly infirmities, 1 
almost expected to hear that some of the 
dyes had got the measles, or that hooping- 
cough had made its appearance in the younger 
branches of the drug family. 

A better estimate of the actual amount of 
potent medicine which the human family, 
somehow or other, contrives to imbibe, can 
scarcely be arrived at than by an attendance 
or two at these sales. ‘Twice in every month 
—on each alternate Thursday—whole fleet- 
loads of deadly narcotics, drastic aperients, 
and nauseous tonics and febrifuge, are dis- 
posed of as sheer matter of course. At each 
of these auctions, as much castor-oil is sold 
as would suflice to float a first-rate frigate. 
In the course of about three hours, what 
with drugs, dyes, and perfumery, fully fifty 
thousand pounds worth of property is dis- 
posed of, and that, too, of articles which 
the world at large have no conception of, 
save as distributed by chemists and others in 
twopenny packets or sixpenny phials. Vast, 
indeed, must be the amount of mortal suffer- 
ing and affluent luxury that can thus absorb, 
week by week, these gigantic cargoes of physic 
and fragrance. From east and west the 
freighted ships arrive. Every nook and 
corner, every mountain and desert place, is 
scoured for contributions to our Pharmaco- 
peia, Let any new disease make its appear- 
ance among us, and immediately the busy 
hand of science is at work, and in some remote 
corner of this wondrous world, some root, or 
seed, or oozing gum, is found to battle with 
the newly-found enemy. Cost is of little 
moment, so that the remedy be efficacious. 
It was not very many months since “Koussa,” 
a new and valuable vegetable medicine from 
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Abyssinia, was introduced; it was immedi 
ately bought up al a guinea an ounce, apf 
that price drew such abundant supplies ty 
this country, that the same article is noy 
selling at two shillings the ounce. 

It may be truly observed that every nation 
under the sun is busily oceupied in collecti 
products for our dispensaries and hospitals, 
In China, Tartary, Egypt, America, in the 
most southern isle of the South Pacific, on 
the lofticst peak of the mighty Andes, in the 
hottest deserts of Arabia or ‘Africa, in the 
most pestilential bunds of India, men ap 
toiling for the inmates of the sick-room, to aid 
that high and holy art whose noble aim isto 
win our bodies from the penalty of pain. ppg 


PRESERVATION IN DESTRUCTION, 

Te reader may chance to recollect that 
a few weeks ago we were rambling together 
through the ruins of Pompeii, with its 
silent and grass-grown streets, like those 
of an English country town returning one 
member. A few words on the subject of the 
Museo Borbonico seem to follow as a natural 
supplement to a morning spent amongst those 
venerable remains. In this Museum are pre 
served all the objects of antiquity that have 
been turned up in the course of the excaye 
tions; and without a visit to its treasures, it 
would be all but impossible to form a correst 
idea of 2 Roman town. 

The stranger who emerges from his hotel, 
as I did, on a fine January morning, and 
turns his steps in the direction of the Museum, 
will find in the streets many new and curious 
things to arrest his attention. First and 
foremost must be enumerated the beggars,a 
class of society sufliciently powerful to form 
an absolute Institution at Naples. Before 
he has reached a distance of ten yards from 
his hotel, the foreigner, but especially. the 
Briton, is watched, pursued, and captured. 
A blind beggar in the distance catches sight 
of him, while an individual, possibly with no 
legs, comes up behind with the velocity of 
hawk sweeping to his prey. He finds him 
self surrounded by flower-girls who thrust, 
nosegays into his indignant button-holes; one 
succeeds in getting a full-blown rose into his 
waisteout-pocket. The cheerful circle is soon 
joined by a poor wretch whose face appears 
to have been eaten away in bits; the boy 
who accompanies him is delivering an alk 
mated speech on the face of the poor creature. 
Like a snow-ball, he gathers as he goes 0 
If he gets rid of his tormentors by distributing 
grani ull round, the charitable feeling whieh 
dictated the gift is to be admired, but the 
prudence of the donor must be questioned; 
henceforth he is a marked man. ‘The fi 
Inglese, with blue coat and brass buttons, 1s 
a charitable man, Good! the Inglese mast 
not be surprised, on opening his window of 4 
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morning, to perceive a crowd of ragged fellows 
outside, waiting to testify their gratitude. 
They will follow him for half-a-mile, sooner 
than that he should think them oblivious of 
past favours; they will dodge him into 
sequestered alleys, and burst upon him round 
unexpected angles of wall. The poor victim 
almost envies the lot of the political martyrs, 
who taste in their dungeons that solitude 
which he sighs for in vain; and he registers 
a tremendous vow against promiscuous 
charity, which will re-act, on his return, with 
terrible force, against the street-sweepers and 
organ-grinders of our sea-girt isle. 

As he passes along the Strada della Chiaja, 
the stranger will most likely not be struck 
with awe at the appearance of that street. 
He will object that it is narrow and without 
a foot-pavement, so that to avoid the throng 
of vehicles he has continually to flatten 
himself up against walls, and to burst, in an 
undignified manner, into shops. 

Perhaps his attention will be riveted, as 
mine was, by a party of wretches coming 
towards him, dressed, some in red, some in 
yellow jackets, and closely chained together, 
while sentinels with loaded muskets accom- 
pany them on either side, ‘They are convicts ; 
those distinguished by the red dress are mur- 
derers, I believe that under this humane 
government, executions for murder seldom, if 
ever, take place—the penalty of death being 
reserved for criminals of a deeper dye; such 
ag partisans of a constitutional ‘monarchy, 
patriots, and malefactors of that class. Here 
—in no Chamber of Horrors, but in the 
broad light of day—not in the similitude 
of wax, but in all the horrid reality of flesh 
and blood—are to be seen the Thurtells, the 
Courvoisiers, the Burkes, the Rushes, thé 
Mannings, of Naples! What a study for the 


physiognomist—from the decrepit wretch of 


fourscore, to the younger ruflian of twenty, 
glaring from under his shaggy brows! one 
positively breathes more freely when they are 
out of sight. In my younger and more 
thoughtless days, I have been less moved at 
sing life taken away by the gleaming axe, 
orthe dismal fall of the drop, than I have 
been at witnessing it prolonged at such a 
priee—unblessed, uncheered by friendship, 
and unsolaced by hope. 

Happily there are other and less gloomy 
objects to arrest attention, as one turns up the 
Toledo, the principal street of the city— 
harrow, dirty, and trottoirless (may I coin this 
word?) though it be. A magnificently -gilt 
sedan-chair, like a small Lord Mayor’s coach, 
is borne along gingerly by two men. Who 
In the world ez: have chosen such a mode 
of conveyance? It is a woman, as richly 
decorated as the vehicle which contains her, 
and bearing a new-born infant in her arms. 

he is a nurse carrying her little charge 
to be christened. ‘The soldiers in red coats, 
who might be taken for a party of British 
troops, if they only looked a little more 
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uncomfortable and pinehed-up in their clothes, 
form a portion of the Swiss Guards—the 
best paid, the best fed, and the most 
martial-looking division of the Neapolitan 
army. Every year, from the mountains of 
Berne, the plains of Vaud, and the fastnesses 
of Uri and Appenzel, crowds of volunteers 
are attracted to the standard of his most 
religious and gracious Majesty. Three hun- 
dred of them came in the steamer with us from 
Leghorn; and a pretty noise they made 
during the night, what with singing the 
Ranz des Vaches,and dancing the national 
dances over our heads. 

The noise dinned into the ears by the 
shcuts of the open-air tradespeople and the 
clattering of vehicles, and the clang of 
harness, would pass the comprehension of 
any one but a resident within sound of Bow 
bells. I believe that a large portion of the 
inhabitants of Naples actually live in vehicles 
of various kinds ; so great is the passion for 
driving about, and for driving at a rate which 
must, [ think, form a serious item in the 
calculations of a Neapolitan Life Assurance 
Company, supposing such a blessing to 
exist. 

I can scarcely hear myself speak. Stop! 
An additional bustle behind, and a subdued 
murmur, indicates the approach of the King, 
out, on one of his morning drives—the ex- 
cellent King Bomba, whom we have read of 
in Gladstone, and in the Times. 

See how he whisks past in his mail-phaeton, 
driving a pair of blood-horses, which I should 
say were of English breed. On either side of 
him ride his aides-de-camp—young men of 
noble family—conspicuous by their blue uni- 
forms and cocked hats. As far as one can 
judge of the King himself, in his sitting pos- 
ture, he appears to be a man above the 
average height, and with something more 
than an inclination to corpulency. His coun- 
tenance is of that swartly hue common to the 
inhabitants of a warm clime; and, if it be not 
blasphemous to speak in such light terms of 
an anointed monarch, I should say that his 
nose was of the order “snub.” Do not those 
features bear the impress of weakness, rather 
than cruelty? They convey to my mind 
the idea of a Louis the Thirteenth, rather 
than of a Harry the Eighth. Never mind; 
be he good, bad, or indifferent, one has 
seen a KING; and that consideration is 
generally sufficient to cheer the spirits of a 
Briton. 

Like many other edifices, the destination of 
the Museum—to which I have at length 
arrived—has undergone various changes. It 
has been by turns a Riding School, an Uni- 
versity, the seat of the Law Courts, a 
Barrack, and again an University. At length 
when the conclusion of the late war and the 
expulsion of the Murat family had enabled 
the Bourbons to preserve something like an 
equilibrium on their unsteady throne, the 
first Ferdinand by a decree converted it to 
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its present purpose. Uniting, under one roof, 
the various antiquities and paintings scattered 
over the different royal residences, and pro- 
viding for the reception of such objects as the 
future excavations at Pompeii and elsewhere 
might bring to light, he has laid the foundation 
of a Museum as rich and interesting as any 
in the known world. . 

As one stands in the vestibule or entrance- 
hall, the first room to the right contains the 
paintings found in Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
At the first coup d’wil it is not unfrequently 
the case that the visitor looks disappointed : 
these work of art do not come up to the 
expectations that he- had formed of them. 
He recognises the superiority of ancient over 
modern sculpture. A cast from the “Laocoon,” 
or “The Dancing Faun,” or “Mercury in 
repose,” strikes even his uncritical eye with 
admiration. He requires no artist to be at 
hand to point out their beauties. The case is 
not the same with these paintings. One is apt 
to imagine that in perspective, in delicacy of 
touch, in the composition of the principal 
figures, and in many other points, they are 
vastly inferior to the works of Trafalgar 
Square. At least, I can only whisper (for such 
an heretical opinion could never be conveyed 
in any other tone) that Iam almost of that 
. way of thinking. 

There are one or two paintings here, however, 
which may excite curiosity, even though they 
do not awaken admiration. Such is the pic- 


ture of a parrot in harness, drawing a chariot 
and Griven by a grasshopper. This is sup- 
posed to be a caricature of the Emperor 
Nero, guided by his preceptor, the _philo- 


sopher Seneca. The spirit of caricature is 
still further illustrated in a painting of 
f@neas, Anchises, and Ascanius, who are re- 
presented with the heads of dogs. These 
heads have a certain air of intelligence and 
waggery about them, which would not do 
discredit to some of the French artists of the 
present day. Not far offis a copy—an ancient 
copy, be it understood—of one of the most cele- 
brated works of olden times. It represents the 
death of Iphigenia, sacrificed by her father—as 
your school recollections may inform you—to 
appease the guds, and enable the Greek fleet 
to leave Aulis, where they were detained by 
contrary winds. The figures have all the 
stiffness peculiar to our own Pre-Raphaelite 
school; but Agamemnon, the father, is con- 
ceived in a happy spirit. We are not suffered 
to see his face, which he is represented as 
covering with his cloak, so that the ex- 
pression which it must wear at such a moment 
is left to the imagination. It is interesting 
to be told by an ancient writer with regard 
to this very picture, that the painter having 
tried_successively the various shades of grief, 
agony, and despair, which he was capable of 
giving to the features, at length hit upon this 
happy expedient of veiling them altogether, 
Which appears to me to add tenfold to the 
force and effectiveness of the scene. Not far 
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off is a work of a very different class, Thy 


scene represented is the interior of a schogift Sj 


and the moment selected is that when, 
truant schoolboy is undergoing the punish 
ment of being “horsed.” Although it wy 
painted, like the others, several thousan{ 
years ago, you might fancy you saw befon 
you the inside of Laburnum House Academy, 
Peckham. Hoisted upon the back of one of hig 
comrades, in precisely the same manner as] 
believe the time-honoured custom still obtaing 
among the moderns, the offender is subjected 
to the strokes of the birch. The person 
officiating appears not to be the schoolmaste 
—and herein I think I notice an improvement 
on the plan adopted at some of our publi 
schools—but some other functionary, the foot 
man, most probably, or the porter. As fo 
the schoolmaster himself, he is amongst his 
scholars at the other end of the room, “im 
proving the occasion,” and calling ther 
attention to the results of idleness. They, 
poor little creatures, seem to be sitting for 
the most part with their eyes fixed on the 
ground, as if not daring to contemplate the 
dreadful little drama. 

A row of thirteen small pictures, executed 
with the delicacy of miniatures, forms the cele 
brated series, “The Dancing Girls of Pompeii? 
Striking the lyre, clashing the cymbals, in 
every attitude of graceful elegance andfi 
abandon, it must be confessed that these 
figures, when closely examined, convey a hi 
idea of the art of painting as practised by 
ancients. You perceive in these young ladies 
no resemblance to our modern ballet-girls 
So far from being arrayed in the short muslin 
dress and closely-fitting tights which draw 
down our applause at the Opera, they are én 
veloped in a vast amount of loose drapery, 
which, though it adds to the grace of the out 
line in the pictures, must have sadly encum 
bered their movements in the dance. The fact 
is that the Terpsichorean art neither stood in 
the same position nor was practised in the 
same manner among the Romans as among 
ourselves. There were war dances, and 1 
tional dances, and—what may seem st 
to every one but a classical scholar or & 
“ Jumper ”—religious dances ; whatever kinds 
of dancing took place independently of these, 
and for the amusement of an audience, were 
usually carried on at the entertainments of 
the great. 

But if we were really together in the Me 
seum, and were to stand chatting at this rate 
before each picture, we should never get 00 
The question is, where to look, and in what 
direction to go? Here are subjects of almost 
every kind to engage our attention; subjects 
of what may be termed “High Art,” taken 
from the Iliad—the Trojan horse, the last 
interview of Achilles and Briseis (by-the-by® 
what a beautiful head that is of Briseis! it} 
reminds one of the face of one of Etty’s 
nymphs) ; subjects selected from mythology, 





and bringing before us our old and valu 
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friends the gods and goddesses—Bacchus and 
Silenus, Hylas carried off by. the Nymphs, 
Medea meditating the murder of her children. 
Then there are subjects drawn from domestic 
life, of the Wilkie and Mulready school—the 
Toilet of a Young Girl ; a Family Concert; a 
Domestic Party. It is to be remarked of all 
these paintings that not one of them is in oil, 
the use of which for such a purpose does not 
appear to have been known to the ancients; 
neither are any of them, as far as I can see, 

inted on canvas. They are, for the most 
part, upon panels or tablets, and the material 
used was 2 mixture of wax, resin, and other 
such ingredients. There are four very curious 
Monochroms hanging up in one place, which 
are supposed to be among the most valuable 
objects here, and which, as illustrating the 
rogress of the art in one of its earliest 
evelopments, well merit a passing glance 
before leaving the room. They were dis- 


hey,# covered at Herculaneum about a hundred 


years ago. 

These Monochroms—as they are called—are 
executed on marble, and consist merely of out- 
lines, corresponding with those figures which 
the learner, under the direction of his drawing- 
master, is taught to execute before he has 
arrived at that part of the Art which is 
termed “shading.” Precisely what takes place 
in the case of an individual is known to have 
happened with regard to the Art itself, and 
these pictures must therefore be referred to a 
period when the production of a mere outline, 
without any attempt at light or shade, or 
sntermediate markings of any kind, was con- 
ceivel to be the aim and object of the 
painter’s skill. They bear the name, in 
Greek characters, of Alexander the Athe- 
nian. 

If it were attempted to give anything like 
a description, or even the outline of a de- 
scription of the various objects contained in 
this most marvellous Institution, this would 
be the place to invite attention to the Egyp- 
tian room, as well as to the magnificent 
galleries of sculpture and cabinet of mosaics 
which follow next in order. The object of 
this paper being, however, merely to call the 
attention of the reader to one or two of the 
more prominent objects immediately con- 
nected with Herculaneum and Pompeii, and, 
if possible, to induce a desire for reading and 
learning more on such an interesting, although 
neglected, topic, I shall pass at once to that 
portion of the edifice which more than any 
other attracts the attention of the ladies— 
the cabinet of jewels and other precious 
articles, 

The glass cases in the centre of the room 
contain the objects in gold, such as bracelets, 
ear-rings, necklaces, and articles of that 
description, found in the course of the exca- 
| vations. The length of time which they 
have passed underground does not, of course, 
admit of their retaining much lustre, but in 
point of workmanship and design they 





present an appearance creditable to the 
Jewellers of antiquity. Birds, beasts, fruits, 
flowers—all the emblems that figure on our 
own shirt-pins and the brooches of our wives, 
were enlisted in the service of the decorative 
arts two thcusand years ago. Here are ear- 
drops in the form of a balance, the scales of 
which are composed of pearls; bracelets 
formed by a row of golden balls tastefully 
relieved by vine-leaves; others in the shape 
of serpents with precious stones for the eyes ; 
signet rings engraved with various devices— 
in fact, the interior of a Roman ‘Storr and 
Mortimer’s. Arranged in other cases round 
the walls are objects which appear to me to 
be still more curious. There is, for instance, 
some liquid oil preserved in a bottle. The 
guardian of the room informs the visitor that 
when it was first brought here he tasted it. 
One is reminded of the Mammoth found en- 
cased in ice, a morsel of which was served up 
at the table ofa German prince. Here are figs, 
beans, raisins, eggs, preserves, fragments of 
pie, loaves of bread. Upon one of these 
loaves you can distinctly trace the following 
letters: CERIS. Q. GIANL... RI. SER. 
They are supposed to have been marks 
ordered by the police regulations of the 
period, to designate the ingredients of which 
the bread was composed. Do you not think 
that in certain modern cities a similar regula- 
tion might with great propriety be enforced? 
Here are more figs, cherries, plums, nuts, 
bits of cake. In the next cupboard are 
various articles of a domestic nature; soap, 
cotton, sponges, wax, inkstands containing 
dried ink, purses with coins that were never 
more to make a purchase, surgical instru- 
ments that had been used in their last 
operation, corks cut ready for bottles that 
were never blown, colours laid out in readi- 
ness for the picture that never was to be 
painted. The vanity of human toil sowing 
where it is never to reap; the cunning of man- 
kind intent upon a morrow which will never 
arrive; the value of small things ; the worth- 
lessness of great ones;—how many lessons 
are taught by these relics, the whole of which 
would not probably have purchased for their 
possessor a night’s rest, or a meal, but for the 
possession of which the connoisseur would 
now-a-days mortgage his broad lands and 
entail poverty upon his unborn descendants ¢ 
The “Caroline” which the stranger slips 
into the hand of the guardian, and at which 
he most probably casts a rueful glance, 
will one day, perhaps, make a great and 
wise man, a learned author, a profound 
critic, jump for joy. Neither gold nor en- 
treaties will induce him to part with the 
sacred treasure. 

We have only time for one more gallery ; 
but that, I think, is the most interesting of 
all. It contains, amongst other objects, the 
domestic implements, or kitchen furniture, 
found in the buried cities. Here, for instance, 
is a stove, or cooking apparatus: it is in 
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the form of 2 square fortress, at each angle of} 
which stands a tower. In the centre a pan 
was let in, for the purpose of holding the fire ; 
while the water, which it served to heat, cir- 
culated round the battlements, and was turned 
off by means of a cock, emerging from the | 
outer walls. Suspended across this fire, and | 
resting with each end upon an embrasure in | 
the walls, were placed spits, on which the 
meat was roasted. Not far from this “ Magic 
Stove,” one observes various kinds of scales, 
for the purpose of weighing articles of domestic | 
consumption, very similar in: form to those 
now in use in the shops, The weights gene- 
rally represent the head of a divinity, or of 
some great personage. Scattered about in| 
different parts of the room, the eye of the | 
housewife may detect saucepans of different | 
forms and sizes, wine-strainers, frying-pans, | 
and moulds for pastry, of various designs. | 
“The great novelty about most of these utensils | 
is, that there is nothing new about them ;| 
and the remark which has been applied to| 
everything under the sun, may, with equal 
propriety, be extended to all that lies under 
the kitchen fire. 

The room following next to this room, and 
forming a portion of the same gallery, is very 
rich in lamps. The shape ‘of an ancient lamp 
is familiar enough. A notion of the form 
most in use may be conveyed by the idea of 
an ordinary butter-boat covered in, with a 
round hole for the wick, and a large aperture 
for pouring in the oil. Here are lamps of 
various materials, but principally of bronze 
and terra cotta. The ingenuity which has 
been displayed in their construction is very 
great, and the workmanship inimitable. . In| 
some, the handles are formed by the figures | 
of satyrs and fauns, or of lions, bulls, horses, | 
and other animals; in others, invention is | 
carried to a higher point, and a naked boy | 
holds the lamp itself, suspended by a chain. | 
One of the most splendid, in point of execu- | 
tion, is that on which a Cupid is sculptured 
astride on a dolphin. Some of these lamps 
were hung by chains; but the greater number 
rested on stands, of which a variety of speci- 
mens are to be seen around us, 

But what is that instrument to which the} 
guide, or guardian, or keeper, in a jargon of | 
bad French, interspersed with snatches of 
English, calls my attention? As I live, it 
is a pair of stocks. He tells me that they 
were found in the barracks or soldier’s quarter | 
at Pompeii, with the skeletons of four wretches | 
confined in them. Think what a death! To} 
blaspheme, to ery, to rave for help, and to be 
answered by nought but the roaring of the 
mountain; to watch the ashes pouring down 
in showers—coming onward —onward— 
onward—and then—the end! 

Pause for a moment, and contemplate in 
this glass case the skull of the sentinel who 
was found, faithful to his post, at the gates of 
Pompeii. Why should that skull be here ? 

’ Were not others discoverod—skulls of men 
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who perished grasping money-bags, or hidda 
away with their jewels in cellars, or gorgigy 
themselves at the dinner-table, and proba} 
too drunk to fly? Why should not the bong 
of this poor fellow be reverently committed ty 
the soil which he guarded so well, with g 
monument over them, and an_ inscription 
testifying that it was to the memory of an mp. 
known hero? Smaller men have slept for 
ages undisturbed beneath their marble man. 
soleums; pilgrims have bowed in reverence 
before the tombs of those who might mon 
easily have been spared. 

Here are compartments containing surgical 
instruments. ‘To any one conversant with the 
subject, an interesting study will be presented 
by the Speculum Vulve,of which a Frenchman, 
if I remember rightly, was believed to be the 
inventor, until the discovery of this one was 
made in the course of the excavations. Here 
are lancets, needles, pincers, files ; instruments 
for extracting splinters from fractured joints; 
others for performing the operation of tre 
panning; others, again, which seemingly con 
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So?) 
stitute a cupping apparatus. , Further on are 
the compartments devoted to articles of the 
toilet, among which the visitor will not fail 
to notice a multitude of mirrors, They do 
not resemble our own, but are of metal— 
for the most part silver—small in size, 
and with a handle so as to be easily 
carried about. You will be amused to be 
told that it was a privilege of lovers to hold 
up these mirrors before their mistresses at 
their toilet, and may perhaps think that your 
mistress has no need of any one to perform 
that office for her. Talking of mirrors, brings 
us to the subject of glass, and I have only just 
time to give you a curious instance of the 
additions which have been made to our know. 
ledge of the ancients, by the discovery of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. Little more than 
seventy years ago, Gibbon, the learned his 
torian of the Decline and Fall, wrote that 
the Romans, with all their luxury and refine. 
ment, were not even acquainted with the use 
of glass windows. At the time when this 
sentence was written, I believe that there 
was not a classical scholar of any note in 
England who would not have been found 
ready to express the same opinion. TI believe 
that if a candidate for the Chancellor’s Medal 
at Cambridge had written “Yes,” in reply to 
the question, “Were the Romans acquainted 
with the use of glass windows?” he would 
have lost a mark. The point has since been 
set at rest by the discovery of a lattice con 
taining panes, at Pompeii. 

Probably, at this point, and, just as you are 
beginning to take an intense interest in all 
that you see, the guide will tell you that the 
hour for closing the museum has arrived. 
And yet there is the compartment containif 
bed-fixings, the compartment of agriéultu 
implements, those of arms and armour, writing 
materials, loc’ssmiths’ tools, and many others, 
yet to be examined. Not to spetl of the 
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abinets of Mosaics, and Rolls of Papyrus, the 
Galleries of Sculpture, the Library, the Etrus- 
an Vases, Medieval Curiosities, and I know 
sot what wonders besides, To take the most 


‘tte Ar arsory survey of all these objects, would be 


with 5 the work of many days. (Ibid. 
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The largest and most interesting question, 
wnnected with humanity, is—how are its 
hbouring classes to be secured the greatest 
mount of morality and happiness? For 
ineteen-twentieths of the world this means, 
hw are those who till the land to be 
remunerated, and in what relation are they 
nea be placed with regard to the land itself? 

Rousseau would have commenced such an 
: inquiry by asking, what was the state of 
uture? But history would have answered 
that the state of nature, in Europe at 
aist, was a state of violence, where the rude 
pastoral tribe always subdued the agricultural 
me, and reduced it to slavery or serfage. We 
must begin, thereforg, to trace the peasant 
fom his lowest point of degradation ;— 
when slavery was the general law of the 
world, and man, whose lot was slavery, was 
a chattel. T'o find such a state of things 
nw, we should go to Carolina or Brazil, 
where the question is mixed up with 
onsiderations of colour, of export, and of 
mee, but these questions would lead us far 
tom our purpose, which is merely to consider 
man, as connected with,and affected by, the 
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ori mmure of land, in Europe. 
or th To look for serfage now, would require far 
‘ae research. It exists in Russia, no doubt; but, 


even there, it has been modified, or is expiring. 
thas been abolished on the lands of the 
own; the Imperial serfs being henceforth 
enants, who pay rent—not in money, but in 
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The grade above serfage, in the history of 
he European peasant, is formed by a division 
of the land, part of which is abandoned to the 
peasant to feed himself and his family; he 
paying rent, in the shape of so many days’ 
labour to be employed on another portion 
of land which is reserved to the landlord. 
is is the robot, which prevailed so very 
generally throughout Hungary, Gallicia, part 
f Poland, and, indeed, all Sclavonian countries. 
The arrangement was not without its good 
fects. It gave a comparatively independent 
character to the peasant; who had a pro- 
rou ae Perty in a certain portion of the soil, from 
| "iy which he became irremoveable, as long as he 
ore performed his labour contract. Yet, although 
iva this raised the peasant in the scale of 
‘nit umanity and society, it placed him in a 
nay oA state of antagonism with his landlord. The 
n + peasant was no sooner in possession of his 
ate half of the land, than the landowner 
7 e i hought that he had made a bargain disad- 
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vantageous to himself. Hence his bailiff, or 
representative, if not himself, became rigid 
in the exaction of the labour-rent. Of the 
depth and extent of the feuds thus engen- 
dered, an idea may be formed from the 
circumstance, that when the Austrian 
authorities of Gallicia became alarmed at the 
disaffection and frowardness of the landed 
proprietors they had but to promise impunity 
to the peasants, to induce them to burn the 
houses, and massacre the persons and families 
of their landlords. 

There was another way by which the land. 
lords or their representatives won back from 
the peasant those advantages which the substi- 
tution of a labour-rent for serfage had procured 
him. This was lending money to the peasant ; 
thus getting him-into debt, and enforcing, by 
the severe laws of debtor and creditor, that 
supremacy that the law no longer sanctions 
from master to servant, or from landlord to 
tenant. This habit of the poor man running 
into debt, and of the rich man exercising 
usury, is one of the characteristics of the 
old and barbarous states of society ; and it is 
engendered much more naturally in southern 
than in northern climes. In the South, the 
season of the year for tilling the earth, pre- 
paring it in time to produce the annual crop, 
is comparatively short, and is almost con- 
founded with the time of harvest; so quickly 
is everything brought to maturity. Spring is’ 
the great time for production in the South: 
then all is alive—man and nacure look active. 
But there is more than the agricultural 
population can do. Fresh hands must be 
employed ; their labour paid as wages. The 
South, too, often produces for exportation, and 
this of course requires more manipulation, la- 
bour, and capital. The peasant cannot provide 
them, and he is therefore in the hands of his 
landlord, or the capitalist, or both. 

The East, notwithstanding all that travellers 
indite and poets sing, is a naked, barren, for- 
bidding region, over far the greater part of tha 
surface of which there is nothing to glean— 
not even a supper for the insect. But this is 
made up by the extreme richness and fer- 
tility of certain valleys, and sheltered well- 
watered and well-situated spots. Upon these 
happy valleys the traveller stumbles in 
amazement and delight. If in spring time, 
he sees the fields alive with labour, the 
fertilising water carefully distributed, the 
silk or the fruit harvest proceeding with 
exultant promise; and he extols the lot 
of the Oriental peasant. Yet not a wretch 
crawls the earth more miserable than he. 
No .portion of that rich valley, we may be 
sure, belongs to him, Even by his very nature 
the farmer, as he might be called, is a yearly, 
or rather a season, tenant. The rich Effendi, 
who owns his land, will call the peasant to 
him in early sprng, advance him the money 
to till, prepare, and to sow the land—the 
money to be repaid out of the crop at harvest 
time. As to rent, it is not talked of. It is 
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lost in the greater consideration of the money 
advanced, and the interest of thirty, forty, 
or fifty per cent, to be paid upon and with 
the money. By the end of harvest the land- 
lord has swept the whole of the crop into his 
storehouse. ‘The peasant has lived, but no 
more; and, instead of paying his debt, he 
has merely liquidated a portion of it with the 
interest, leaving himself the bond-servant of 
the Effendi, who thus swallows up the labourer 
with the crop. This is the Turkish rule. But 
are Christians always better? We could, by 
giving the history of almost any village in 
Hindostan, show that nearly as bad things 
take place under a rule like our own, meant 
to be humane, and which, no doubt, will one 
day be so; but which requires wisdom, and 
the turning of a powerful and leisurely mind 
to the task, to be raised from the common 
level of Oriental administrations. 

There is an unfortunate proverb in the 
East—unfortunate from its truth, and from 
its being the most atrocious libel upon 
humanity ;—I say libel, for libels are not 
necessarily deprived of truth, however out- 
rageous or insulting. The libel I speak of is, 
that the more civilised or advanced the govern- 
ment and the social system, the worse is the 
condition of the peasant. Whether there is 
room or probability for such an assertion in 
Europe, we shall not yet consider; but in the 
East there is no controverting the proposi- 
tion. The most miserable populations in the 
East are those whom Mohamed Ali governed, 
decimated, and oppressed, amidst the plaudits 
of Europeans and the worship of Franks. A 
farloftier, nobler, and freer man is the Arab 
of any of the regencies—as Algiers, Tunis, 
and Tripoli were called—who, living far from 
the accursed fertility of the Nile, scratehed 
his mountain or his valley in common with 
his tribe, obeyed his sheik as an equal, paid 
tribute in common with his tribe in a lump, 
slung his own carabine upon his shoulder, 
and mounted his own horse. These are the 
men whom the French have been striving to 
conquer for a quarter of a century, and who, 
with time and God’s blessing, will see an end 
of the French and their jabber about carry- 
ing civilisation into Africa. 

It is no agreeable admission to make, that 
the only peasantry in the East who are happy, 
or who have any security that they shall 
enjoy a due share of the produce of the soil, 
are those who carry arms. Sling a mus- 
ket on the back of the best-tempered peasant, 
and put a brace of pistols in his girdle, and 
he will infallibly look upon these instruments 
as nobler and more efficient modes of earning 
his livelihood than scratching the earth with 
either sword or plough. Compare the diffe- 
rent populations of Turkey: the Turk wears 
arms, and he consequently will not dig. The 
rayah or Greek in Turkey is not permitted 
to wear arms; he has nothing left to wield 
but the sickle and hoe. 

Do you know the secret of Swiss heroism, 








Swiss democracy, Swiss repudiation of knight 
and barons, Swiss resistance to Austria an( 
to Burgundy, and to their legions of maile 
chevaliers? Do you know the origin of 
William Tell, and of the three Swiss farmer 
whe took the oath to free their country—that 
is, their valley—of lords and masters, and of 
all who pretended to be lords and masters ? 

It is a prosaic explanation of a world of 
heroism, but still it is the plain and naked 
truth. The cultivators of the Swiss valle 
could afford to pay no rent. They drove 
plough in vain; they therefore plied th 
sword, In their inability to pay rent lies the 
whole secret of their republicanism and of 
their independence. The soil, and clime, and 
situation were such as could afford bare sub. 
sistence to him who could wield the scythe 
—the sickle was rarely wanting—who tended 
the cattle, or who was contented with goats 
for his only flock. Lords and landed pro. 
prietors, therefore, the entire class which 
lives by rent, disappeared from, or never 
sprung up in, the high Swiss valleys. In the 
low ground, at the mouth or entrance of 
them, you may now and then find the ruins of 
a schloss or castle, as if an attempt were made 
to blockade the refractory and republican 
inhabitants. But up the valleys, the only 
fortifications to be seen are those of natare, 

This is the plain history of Uri, Schwyts, 
and Unterwalden. It was the peasantry of 
the higher or forest cantons who first set the 
example of democracy; and for the plain 
reason, that they could not afford to pay, or 
fee, out of the produce of the soil, any land. 
lord or aristocratic class. And the cantons of 
the plains imitated them so far as to establish 
republics too; but as their cantons had landed 
proprietors, and could afford to pay them 
rent, they established republics in which 
there was a patrician class; and thus, by 
retaining a strong hold of the places of 
authority and influence, grew up good repub 
licans too, and joined the peasantry of Altorf 
and Stanz in rejecting the supremacy of any 
sovereign. 

When a people will not and do not pay 
rent, it is difficult to induce them to pay taxes, 
at least to a distant sovereign. The En 
found this to be the case with their colonies 
in America; and they thought it very new 
and very strange. History, however, could 
have shown them an example in the annals 
of Switzerland. For, though the dwellers 
in the forest cantons had no landlords ot 
lands, the Austrian princes deemed that 
they, at least, might raise a revenue from 
the free peasants. To tax their lands was 
indeed hopeless; but a bailiff, established in 
a strong castle at the mouth of the valley, a 
Altorf, at Stanz, or at Brunnen, might pr 
vent any mountain commodity, such as cheese, 
from being exported to the plain country tobe 
sold, or any article being brought back it 
exchange, except by the payment of a duly 
to him, the Austrian bailiff, who hoisted the 
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sign of the double eagle over his portcullised 
teway. 

Qld chroniclers had a thorough contempt 
for, and ignorance of, political economy. 
They never observe, much less hint, why there 
was no upper, or landlord, or knightly class 
in the Swiss vallevs. They had no idea 
that nature could be democratic by a mere 
stinting of produce, or barrenness of soil. So 
that the lordly annalist attributes all to 
the perverseness of the Swiss peasant; the 
Swiss chronicler to the innate nobleness of 
his nature. Neither do they dwell upon the 
fiscal pretensions of the bailiff of Austria, nor 
do they hint at the source of revenue from 
whence he was to pay his archers and his men- 
atarms. They depict Gessler as the villain 
of the tragedy—insisting that his cap, or the 
ducal cap of Austria, should be done reverence 
to in the market-place of Altorf; or else going 
tolive at free quarters in the house of the com- 
fortable Schwytz farmer, and committing the 
indignity of ordering the farmer’s wife to 
prepare a bath for him. The fact which the 
chronicle objects to Gessler, is not so much 
his rapacity, as his cruelty and insolence, | 

The Niebuhrs and Strausses have been 
nibbling at the story of Gessler and Tell, 
and would persuade honest men to doubt its 
authenticity. Why, or with what view, I 
am at a loss to conceive. Certainly never 
did the scent of a tradition lie stronger. 
The country has been in the hands of 
the victors ever since the victory. It was 
not, like Greece or Rome, overrun by bar- 
barians, who threw and who trod down 
edifices, vestiges, and recollections, all of 
which had to be raked up and put once more 
together by conjunction or collation. But 
there has been nothing to disturb the remi- 
niscences and traditions of the race of Uri. 
And when they point to the site of Tell’s 
house, or Tell’s village, I, for one, no more 
doubt the correct indication of the fresh 
countenance and steady finger, than if old 
Tell himself were the cicerone, who tells us 
the story. 

The canton of Uri consists of the one 
great valley of the Reuss, which emerges 
from the Furka and the waters of the St. 
Gothard. It once evidently formed an im- 
ry new} Mense mountain-lake, at the foot of the St. 
r, could ) Gothard, till a convulsion of nature and its 
, annals | Wn force enabled it to break through a 
iwellers { Tocky barrier, amidst the ruins of which 
ords ot § Stands the Devil’s Bridge. The river runs for 
1d that § Seventeen or twenty miles down to the lake, 
1e from forming an angle at Amsteg, and pent in on 
ds was} both sides by mountains of the greatest 
shed in} height. About a league before reaching the 
alley, at } €Xtremity of the valley, on the falling of the 
rht pre | Tver into the lake, a lateral valley opens 
‘cheese, ¢ Perpendicular to the great one, and to the 
ry to be right as one descends. This valley is of 
back inf Small depth and extent, very soon rising into 
ra - the mountain, which may be traversed to.the 
ted 
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summit, and which leads into a corresponding 
valley of Schwytz. The chief man of the 
little valley, that is, the man with the largest 
farm and the most cattle, was William Tell. 
Of course the little valley is formed by a 
mountain stream. This about half a mile 
up makes a bound; and on and about 
its fall stands the village of Burglein. Those 
who visit it from Altorf ought to be 
directed by a foot-path, which runs along a 
mill-stream, and leads through chestnut groves 
and wooden cottages, to the chapel erected 
to the honour of Tell, on the site of his house. 
The church is large, with a tall white steeple 
and a red top to it. The pilgrimage of every 
traveller to Burglein is indispensable; yet 
the villagers seem not to have invented an 
efficient mode of levying black mail, although 
the view from the churchyard is one of the 
finest in the valley. The village is now, 
especially in the day-time, noisy with visitors, 
with children, and with sawing-mills, that 
take advantage of every fall in the stream. 
Of evenings it is more primitive, when the 
mill ceases, and the church begins its Ave 
Maria ; for Uri is a strictly Catholic canton, 
as the fine convent over Altorf sufficiently 
attests. The monks remain still the sole 
aristocracy of the district. The Franciscans, 
with their cowls on or off their heads, look 
picturesque in boats in the flush of evening 
on the calm lake; sometimes going on ghostly 
errands, with an awning and certain symp- 
toms of their paraphernalia and profession. 
Such sights are growing rare throughout 
Europe: it isin few places the traveller meets 
with them. Besides the convent at Altorf, 
there is a splendid monastery high up in the 
valley of the Unterwalden; it is called the En- 
gelberg. These monasteries are poorer than 
they were; for monks are like other landlords: _ 
they can live on their rents in rich districts, as 
did the monks of Thergovia and Argovia, 
till the radicals secularised them; but in 
poor countries, like Uri, the monks cannot 
undergo the hard struggle of plying scythe 
and tending flocks amidst snows and frosts. 
They exist in a good measure by voluntary 
contributions; which monkish nos has 
rather increased than declined in value, 
whilst the wants of all men have increased. 
The same rule of property which prevailed 
of old, prevails still. This is, that property 
in land, and the consequent division of it, is 
confined to the valley; while he that owns a 
certain portion of the ground of the valley, is 
entitled to send a proportionate number of 
cattle to the hills. The reason assigned for 
this apparent monopoly is specious. Cattle 
can only be nourished in the valley in winter, 
and unless a man have the means of feeding 
his cattle in winter, there is no use in his 
being able to feed them in summer. Were 
they to be allowed to buy in spring and sell 
in autumn, and to avoid the winter keep, 
the valley would thus be deprived of the 
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power of keeping its herds the year through, 
and thus maintaining its permanent stock and 
wealth.» So reason the Swiss economists. 

The poorer people, who are without land, 
are, however, permitted to keep goats, and 
to send them to the mountains; accordingly, 
there are numerous flocks of this more 
plebeian kind of property, the produce of 
which, if not toothsome or saleable, is 
still wholesome and profitable in the main- 
tenance of a family. It has been mentioned 
how the poverty of the soil in Uri, and its 
inability to afford rent, has driven from the 
region—or, indeed, never allowed to rise 
within it—that class which lives upon rent. 
But here another peculiarity arises; for the 
poverty and division of the soil has created a 
marked distinction between two classes—the 
proprietor and the non-proprictor of land. 
This would not be so much felt, were there 
many families of artisans; but the poverty of 
the region forbids the formation of this class, 
too. The artisans hie to the town on the other 
side of the lake, from whence, on market-day, 
the good farmers of Uri can bring home shoes, 
or utensils, or any item of his non-agricul- 
tural wants. It is a dogma of Free ‘Trade, 
that this procuring of their shoes and nails 
from the other side of the lake is advantageous 
to the men of Uri. This, however, is what 
the political economists of Uri can never be 
brought to agree to; and gladly would they 
re-set up their guilds and corporations of 
tailors, smiths, and shoemakers at Altorf, if 
they knew how to manage it. 

The distinction between the two classes of 
havers and non-havers of land, has given 
rise to terrible feuds, and, indeed, almost to 
civil war, in the neighbourihg canton of 
Schwytz. This war is carried on between 
the party of the Horns and that of the Claws. 
The Horns, of course, comprise the owners of 
horned cattle, and of the land required to 
support them. The Claws mean the owners 
of goats, and families who durst not vest their 
savings with larger cattle, that they are for- 
bidden to send to the mountain pastures. 
They, therefore, confine themselves to goats, 
and “such small deer.” In Schwytz—which 
is a semi-open country, and where theré are 
considerable towns, as well as artisans, nay, 
some manufacturers—the party of the Claws, 
reinforced by a large body of townsmen, who 
felt themselves marked with a stigma, and 
excluded from the range of their own moun- 
tains, mustered very formidable ; indeed, so 
formidable, as to commence and bring to 
accomplishment a kind of revolution. But 
this very revolution, as is often the case, led 
to an aggravation, not an alleviation, of the 
evil complained of. It produced a total 
separation between town and country dis- 
tricts ; and this, if it put an end to hostilities, 
put also an end to anything like real com- 
promise. The Horns enforced their law in 
the mountains and adjoining valleys, whilst 
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the repeal of such a by-law in the opep 
country was of neither use nor result. 

In our large societies, in towns and ki 
doms, the great interests of life—marri 
population, and provision—are left to chaneg, 
to Providence, and to selfishness. In small 
and patriarchal communities, like those of the 
Swiss mountains, authority interferes. The 
landlord is the poor-law guardian. He eay 
give a roof, or refuse a roof; and without not 
only a roof, but considerable space for sto 
and for animals beneath it, a family in 
mountains cannot live through the winter, 
The William Tells of the present century, 
therefore, are lords of all they survey, and are 
the Gesslers of their villages—at least in the 
respect paid them, and sometimes in the 
authority they exercise—quite as much ag 
the Austrian bailiff of old time. And yet all 
is done in the name of the republic. 

I resided for a week in the wooden esta. 
blishment of one of these peasant-lords of 
Uri. It was more like Noah’s Ark than 4 
house. All the animals of Swiss creation 
entered by a large folding-door and a wooden 
causeway into the mansion, in November, and 
there abode for several months. The noise of 
them, as they moved and masticated, some 
times came like subterranean thunder through 
floor and rafter. The human inmates, in 
volved in a thick and hot atmosphere of 
steam, were as restless and as noisy, and as 
much given to eat and drink, as their herds, 
It, however, was to all intents an inn, though 
it had no sign; but guests came and went, 
and slept and baited, and paid the reckoning 
in some shape or another. The period was 
one of great excitement. The liberals— 
masters of all cantons and cities of the 
plains, except Lucerne—were meditating an 
attack upon it, whilst the men of Uri and the 
other mountain cantons were as determined 
to fly to its defence: so that on the mount 
the sword was sharpening as well as the 
scythe ; and the rifle was taken down, cleaned, 
contemplated, and used with that tender 
respect that arms inspire, when they at 
destined to take or to defend human life. 

I had heard that it was a religious quarrel— 
a sort of polemic warfare between Protestants 
and Catholics; and as such I had resolved 
on stopping my ears, and listening to neither 
side. But I soon found religion to be the 
mere stalking-horse. Land tenure, and the 
authority springing from it, formed a far more 
vital point of the question. _ It was the d& 
struction of the patriarchal rule that terrified 
the great house and landholders of Uri. It 
formed a political and religious revolution, 
chiefly because it would be a revolution 
property, also ; or, what is the same thing, ia 
the laws and privileges that affect property. 

There were found traits and circulk 
stances, too, in the family of Furstlein, that 
would have given materials for a novel, 
one been inclined to expand truth, or em 
























lish it, by adding the might beto the was. For, 
Open | whilst the males of the family were known as 
F jgh mountaineers and high churchmen, the 
king } asnghter of the house had been betrothed to 
Tage, § 4 Moderate of Lucerne, and persisted in re- 
hanee, maining true to him, despite the madness on 
small | Githar side; she was, of course, anathematised 
of the byall. The circumstance added mildness, ten- 
The derness, wisdom, end conviction to the female 
fe ea yoices of the great wooden house; and this 
ut Not } 49 increased the anger and impatience of the 
ton lords of the creation, as to require a very 
in the } jgrge consumption of sour wine and indige- 
winter, nous tobacco to allay the super-excitement. 
ntury, What added to the spirit and the choler of 
nd are} the male Furstleins was, that they were a 
in the military family. Their ancestors had no 
in the doubt marched, at the sound of the horn of 
ich ®& \ Wr, to Morgarten and those other great 
yet all f fields of Swiss victory. Latterly, however, 
they had served the Kings of France and 
. ae Naples, and the Pope; and the younger 
i S$ OF brothers Furstlein had led forth companies 
than @ F of the tall youth of the valley, where their 
reation F Ighour and appetites could well be spared, to 
vooden } receive the military pay of such sovereigns as 
er, and | preferred foreign’ to native troops. Though 
.oise of } nominally for the service of court and parade, 
Some F this was not without its risks. In 1790 and 1830, 
hrough the Swiss Guards perished for the Bourbons— 
ies, 10 8 4 Furstlein upon each occasion. But this 
a of} service of honour and profit was already 
re ode stopped, as far as France was concerned; and 
the the Swiss Diet had passed a law, forbidding 
i ough § the levy of mercenary legions in any of 
wen } the cantons for foreign service. This was one 
ep of the complaints of the mountaineers against: 
0 ‘don the co pens of the plain, who enacted the 
‘a the part of philanthropists at the expense of the 
ti rer cantons. The youth of other regions 
a | the something to emigrate upon : some were 
and ed watchmakers ; some, travelling valets; some, 
ger pastryeooks, or wood-carvers. But the moun- 
a tain-shepherd was by nature a soldier; his 
jet ed rude language and education unfitting him 
c tna for almost any other calling. It was as 
tendét § economists, as well as Royalists, that the 
ney #) Furstleins complained that the mountain- 
fe. war were not permitted to send their 
etal youth to foreign military service. 
tee ed This had been the subject of most vehement 
ae orations uttered in the Swiss Diet by the 
‘a a mountain deputies. But the low countries of 
) ; a Switzerland abound in political economists ; 
at ak and they answered the mountaineers by argu- 
re, de. ments that brought no consolation. They 
vsfed aiid, that although land could not increase 
bee it the natural increase of population, yet 
rat i that capital might, and ought to do so; and 
von that capital so saved and augmented, would 
ution in set the increased population to work even in 
thing, @ } the forest cantons. They had water-power, 
pene and a hundred species of industry to which it 
on ae might be turned. T'o this the rustic econo- 
on h mists of the mountain replied, that the 
ae ahassing of wealth was impossible in their 







tegion; that the herds could not be increased 
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beyond the limits of the pasture; that the ex- 
tent of land growing the better kinds of corn, 
had to be yearly preserved or rescued from 
the river, which was‘ as destructive below as 
avalanches above ; that agricultural improve- 
ments which succeed in rendering the fields 
of the plain country more productive, were 
inapplicable in the hills; that the labourer, 
though little employed in the winter, must be 
fed; that nature has thus decreed, that the 
inhabitants of the mountains should be sta- 
tionary in every way, growing neither richer, 
nor more numerous, nor wore vicious, nor 
more free. They were what they had been 
four hundred ‘years before, and would be 
four hundred years hence: at all of which 
the philosophers of the plains snapped their 
fingers in no very tolerant derision, They 
even went further, and threatened the 
mountaineers with a railroad through the 
valley, that would supersede their high’roads, 
and their carts, their turnpikes, and travel, 
and place their most remote habitations 
within ten minutes’ distance of the town and 
its influence, and a few hours’ distance from 
Milan and other capitals. At this threat the 
men of Uri grew pale; for that, indeed, they 
imagined, would be the end ofthe world. They 
had fought hard for years, against steamers on 
their lake, and now to have it threatened to 
fire them up their valleys, was, indisputably, 
the triumph of Satan. 

I ventured once on this wordy occasion to 
give utterance to an argument that gave 
terrible offence, and very nearly caused my 
being turned out of the house as a heathen 
and a radical. And yet it was my deter- 
mination then, as now, not to trespass upon 
politics. I merely hinted the —— of a 

ortion of mountain and a portion of plain 
being linked together by the closest ties of being 
the same race and the same government. One 
always having and supplying what the other 
wants, forms a natural course of interchange 
greater than even that between town and 
country. The one naturally collected wealth, 
whilst the other could not without particiy 
in the prosperity of the plain. And I attribu 
the extreme poverty of Uri and Unterwalden 
to their being exclusively mountain cantons ; 
whilst Schwytz, for example, that was mixed 
in its condition and nature, was far happier, 
more progressive, and more wealthy. This 
was, however, pure heresy to the good folk of 
Uri, who considered their first privilege that 
of forming an independent canton steeped 
in poverty; even the rule-of its pastoral 
government hanging like a millstone around 
the neck of the few proprietors. Such a pro- 
position as that made them, seemed as unwel- 
come as the marriage of their sister with 
the Moderate of Lucerne. The marriage, 
however, took place; for women in the moun- 
tains have a will. But whether years have 
wrought further changes in the social habits 
and landed tenure of Uri, is yet to be dis- 





covered. 
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— The Messrs. Hoe & Co., of New York, 
the eminent printing-press manufacturers, 
have for the past three years maintained, at 
their own expense, an evening school for the 
instruction of their apprentices and work- 
men, in mathematics, the exact sciences, 
mechanical drawing, the French and Eng- 
lish languages, ete. Every one of their 
many apprentices is required to give a 
punctual attendance at the school, which 
is also open to such adult members of 
the establishment as choose to attend. 
Two teachers are regularly employed, 
and Professor Hyatt has just been engaged 
to give a course of experimental lectures, 
which are now being delivered, and will 
close the winter term. They are attended 
by nearly all the workmen as well as all the 
apprentices. “We mention these facts,” 
says the Tribune, “because we consider 
them worthy of being imitated by other 
large employers of laboring men. And 
while we have not the slightest doubt that 
the Messrs. Hoe established this school 
without a thought as to whether they should 
gain or lose by it pecuniarily, we cannot but 
think that they reap an advantage in the 
increased intelligence of their workmen, and 
their increased regard for the proprietors of 
the establishment, which more than com- 
pensates for the considerable outlay the 
school involves.” 

— The heavy blow, long suspended, has 
fallen at last. Henry Clay, the renowned 
and the peerless, has gone to his rest. After 
a lingering and a painful illness,—away 
from his home but attended by all that filial 
and friendly affection could bring to his dy- 
ing couch,—he has closed a long, useful 
and eventful life. For more than half a 
century he has been among the foremost 
men in all the world—the great leader in 
the Senate of the United States—known 
wherever the English tongue is spoken, as 
the Eloquent Champion of Freedom, the 
defender of the wronged and the protector 
of the weak—great in all the noblest at- 
tributes of character, and preeminent upon 
every field which in the course of a long 
and eventful life he has been called to en- 
ter. Not a nation only, but friends of Free- 
dom and admirers of high nobility of cha- 
racter throughout the world, will mourn his 
loss. Yet he has fallen only after his work 
was done. He leaves as his monument, 
long years of devotion to his country’s 





welfare—a proud record of acts, and 9 
words more powerful than acts, for the ad. 
vancement of her glory, and the undyj 
attachment of the warmest and _ the truest 
friends any man could ever claim. My, 
Clay was born on the 12th of April, 177}, 
and was thus 75 years, 2 months, and 1 
days old at the time of his death, whid 
occurred June 29. 

— An enterprising trader in New York 
has adopted an ingenious mode of adver. 
tising, at the same time that he appear 
to be actuated only by motives of the purest 
philanthropy. He has stationed individu. 
als at the most frequented corners of the 
streets, at the hottest time of the day, who 
present to every passer-by a fan, to cool 
himself with. On each side is pasted a 
advertisement of the name of the giver, lo 
cation of his store, and prices of his goods 
What next in the way of acquiring noton- 
oty ? 

- We understand that Geo. Peabody, 
Esq., the eminent London banker, has given 
to the town of Danvers, which is his native 

lace, the munificent sum of twenty-thou- 
sand dollars, for the establishment. of a 
lyceum and library, and the erection of the 
necessary buildings. The letter containing 
the announcement of this donation wa 
read at the dinner table on the occasion 
of the centennial celebration. 

— More than one-fourth of the entin 
number committed to our City Prison, 
and nearly one-half of all charged with 
petty offences against person and property, 
are under 21 years of age. According & 
the Presentment.of the Grand Jury this 
year, four-fifths of the complaints hare 
been against minors, and full two-thirds d 
all the complaints for crime acted on dt 
ring the term, have been against persols 
between the ages of 14 and 21. Outd 
16,000 criminals committed to the Tombs 
during the last year, over 4000 were unde 
21; and of these, about 800 were between 
9 and 15. Of 2400 thieves confined there, 
1100 were under 21, and some 600 undet 
15. Mr. Matsell, the Chief of Police, who 
two years ago estimated the number of w 
grant children at 10,000, regards this 88 
low estimate for the present year. 
are boys in this city who have no knows 
home, and who live in the streets, and sleep 
in stables or carts or under door-steps 
Some have been found dead by disease 
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exposure, and no parent or friend has ap- 
ed to claim their bodies. 

— The Supreme Court of the State of 
Maine, as we learn from the Boston Post, 
has decided that the Liquor Law cannot 
prevent the transport of liquors from town 
to town in the State or through the State ; 
and that liquor is property, and any provi- 
sion in the law to the contrary is a violation 
of the Constitution and void. Accordingly 
claims for damages may be instituted in all 
cases where liquors have been seized and 
destined in transitu. 

— A bridge is to be constructed over the 
Genesee river, at Portage, for the Hornells- 
ville and Buffalo railroad, which will be 234 
feet high, and when completed, will be one 
of the dest specimens of art in this 
country. Only think of a locomotive, with 
atrain of cars, running in the air higher 
than the top of Bunker Hill monument! 

— The Indianapolis papers are informed 
by Mr. Adams, who has charge of the 
Greek Slave now exhibiting at that place, 
that he has, within a day or two, received 
directions from Mr. Powers to send the 
atatue to Europe, as it has been sold. 

— The London Morning Herald con- 
tains the following paragraph :—‘ We un- 
derstand that the government has taken 
means to prevent, by our naval power, any 
efforts that may be attempted by American 
adventurers against the Virgin Islands.” 

— “There is nothing,’ says the E ur- 

correspondent of the National Intel- 
igencer, “in the Kast, or in Europe either, 
or anywhere else that I have visited, to 
compare with the ladies of Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington. Talk of Pari- 
sian beauties! Lively and vivacious they 
are, to be sure; but not dignified, not 
reenly, not gentle and modest. Talk of 
nglish beauties! Grand enough, fair, 
but not graceful, and stiff as buckram. 
Italian beauties; dark, dull and greasy ; 
German, fat and florid; Turkish, tallowy 
and buttery ; all well enough in their way ; 
but, Mashalla! it won’t.do to mention 
them in the same breath with American 
beauties.” In one respect, however, the 
European ladies have the advantage of 
their eulogised sisters of America—what 
little beauty they do possess, lasts longer. 

@ article wears well. 

_— Messrs. Corneau and Son, of Cin- 
“innati, a leading firm in the business of 
Producing native wines, intend shortly to 
Mg a branch of their establishment in 

city, for the sale of their Catawba, 
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Isabella, and Champagne; and gave a fes- 
tival at Niblo’s preliminary to this en- 
terprise. Four kinds were successively 
brought on. First, the plain Catawba, 
unadulterated, and without the slightest 
mixture of spirit; next, the Isabella; and 
finally, the Champagne of both brands. 
The plain Catawba and Isabella more re- 
semble hock in flavor than any other forei 
wine. They are light in color and on 
ling, extremely agreeable to the taste, 
and moderately “making glad the heart.” 
For daily family use they are infinitely 
superior to the compounds which now, un- 
der various names, impart evening hilarity 
at the expense of morning headache. We 
imagine they are not more intoxicating 
than pure cider. The Champagne is no- 
thing more than the same wine, with a 
small quantity of powdered rock-candy in 
each bottle to generate the gas. It is 
light, rather sweet, very delightful and ex- 
hilirating. It is destined, we predict, to 
be preferred by ladies, to either of the 
foreign Champagnes. Some of the bran- 
dy, made from the refuse of the wine-press, 
was handed round, and we are happy to 
record, the brandy was a failure. It was 
excellent lamp-spirit, but vile brandy ; and, 
with this additional proof that American 
wine is destined to be the antidote to 
American intemperance, we must turn to 
other topics. We wish the Messrs Cor- 
neau success, and trust the time will come 
when a bottle of the pure Isabella or Ca- 
tawba will glisten upon the holiday table of 
every honest man in the country, as a thing 
of course ! 

— The American Whig Review has an 
interesting article on the subject of the Con- 
sular system and duties. Our consular de- 
partment is one of the most important con- 
nected with the baer and should be 
placed upon such a footing as to give con 
consuls weight, influence and character 
abroad. It is a great error to suppcse 
that a consul is “only empowered to Icok 
after barter and truck,” and to be “a mere 
seaman’s justice of the ” They aie 
necessarily entrusted with high and respon- 
sible duties, especially at points distant 
from a United States minister, or ¢ 
d’affaires. Upon them devolves the duty of 
protecting our citizens from unjustifiable 
demands, representing their grievances to 
the authorities; and, in the event of any 
attempt being made to injure them in their 





erson or property, to uphold their right- 
fal interest, and the privileges secured to 
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them by treaties. Such being the respon- 
sible duties of consuls, they should be paid 
by government salaries adequate to induce 
nen of ability and character to accept of 
uch positions. 

— It is stated that Mr. Clay, upon his 
‘etirement from the State Department, at 
the close of John Quincy Adams's admin- 
stration, confided to General Jessup all the 

iginal manuscripts and rough draughts 
which he had written while Secretary of 
State. These were to be used after his 
death in justice to his memory, in case the 
calumnies should be revived, that, although 
he spoke well, he could not write. The 
manuscripts are very voluminous, filling a 
large trunk and box. Their publication 
will be looked for with great interest. 
General Jessup was Mr. Clay’s second in 
his duel with Randolph, and, although po- 
litically opposed to each other, the warmest 
personal friendship always existed between 
them. 

— A new telegraph line is to be con- 
structed from Quebec to Detroit River, a 
distance of 850 miles; from which branches 
are to be extended into the interior in some 
cases, and to the frontier in others; of 
which the aggregate length will be 600 
miles. There will be stations at all the 
ahi of Lake Erie of any consequence. 

he section of the line from Hamilton to 
Port Sarnia and Windsor are to be con- 
nected by others from Port Stanley to 
London ; from Port Burwell to Ingersoll ; 
on the Lake shore thence from Brantford 
to Port Erie along the line of the new rail- 
way ; and another from Hamilton to Buf- 
falo. Northward from the main line, at 
Toronto, is to be a branch to Lake Huron, 
on the line of the Northern Railroad ; and 
another from Toronto, along the line of the 
Guelph Railroad to Goderich. From Co- 
burg there is to be a branch back to Pe- 
terboro’. The whole of the lines, main and 
branches, are to be finished by the first of 
January next. The work is now under 
way in some sections. Below Toronto, 
offices will be established at all the princi- 
pal villages, towns and cities. 

— The Boston Transcript says that the 
ol «oak, beneath whose branches Elliot 

reached to the Indians at South Natick, 
in 1690, is still standing—“a hale green 
tree” —and still affords a graceful shade to 
the weary traveller. A neat monument has 
been erected to the memory of Elliot near 
this place, which bears on one side his 
name, and on the other the title of his In- 
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dian Bible—* Up Biblum God.” (Local 
tradition says, that while the Log Churoh 
was building at South Natick, in the sum. 
mer of 1651 (not 1690), Elliot used t 
preach to his Indians under an oak. That 
particular oak, however, was cut dow 
some ten years since by the landlord of the 
village, to our certain knowledge.) © 

—The Springfield Republican says, 
that Horace Mann is to be President of 
Antioch College, Ohio, the corner-stone of 
which was laid on the 28d inst. This 
College is the result of a whited effort of 
the whole denomination of people called 
New Lights, or Christians, throughout the 
country, and is now endowed with two 
hundred thousand dollars in scholarships 
at one hundred dollars each. The buildings 
are being erected upon the most extensive 
plans, and when completed, will be the 
largest and most imposing in the State. 

— The new Insane Hospital at Taun- 
ton, Mass., is to cover an area of 26,520 
square feet, not including the two courts 
formed between the wings. The front wil 
be 358 feet long by 40 wide; the mam 
projection from the centre 50 by 60 feet; 
and there will be three wings running back 
north, 200 feet by 40 wide. A large dome 
is to be placed over the centre of the main 
building, and two smaller ones from the 
centre of either wing. The whole build- 
ing is to be three stories high, and from 
the top of the spire of the large dome tf ; 
the ground it will be 116 feet. 

— It appears by a statement of th 
Postmaster General, that the whole num 
ber of paid and unpaid letters which passed 
through the Post Office of the Gita 


States during the year ending June 30th, 
1851 (exclusive of California, foreign ant; 
dead letters), was 71,185,284; of which 
there were paid letters, 10,207,471; um 


aid letters, 50,707,726; paid by pg 
970,088 : free do., 3,646,016; drop 4), 
715,428. Letters conveyed by Europea 
steamers, 3,909,186; do. do. Havans, 
56,903; California, 1,323,667; dead let 
ters, 2,416,250. ‘The total amount, add 
ing the four last items omitted in the firs 
aggregate, is 82,252,735, as the number 
of letters which passed through the Post 
Office of the United States during the fiseil 
year ending June 30, 1851. ‘The total 
printed matter, newspapers, and pamphlets 
chargeable with postage, was 82,69 872; 
free printed matter, 3,460,050; exch 
papers and franked documents, 5,000, 
total, 91,155,922. 
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- The Providence Journal says :—Are 
not our scientific friends in Harvard and 
elsewhere carrying this planet and comet 
business rather too far? A new planet in 
the course of three or four years, and a 
comet a year, will do very well; but this 
finding a planet every wéek, and a new 
comet daily, is it not running the thing into 
the ground? We used to know the num- 
ber of the planets, and had some idea of 
the principal comets, but they have gone 
ahead of our astronomy long ago, and we 
think the schoolboys must have a hard 
time of it. Mr. Bond, of the Cambridge 
Observatory, has himself turned out eleven 
or twelve new comets, the Telegraph does 
not exactly know which; and the rivalry 
among observers is so great, that every 
country and every institution with preten- 
sion to science, is setting up its own com- 
ets, and some of them their own planets. 
ri If it be true, as some very wise people 
have suggested, that this globe is ulti- 
mately to be destroyed by an untamed 
comet, is it wise in our astronomers to be 
beating up new ones, and letting them 
if loose? Is there not danger that some un- 
practised hands may take up the business 
and set them flying in wrong directions ? 
We have great confidence in Mr, Bond, 
and we have no doubt that the business is 
reasonably safe so long as it is confined to 
regular professors, but every schoolmaster 
is pointing his telescope to the sky, and 
bringing down a star with the certainty of 
Captain Scott aiming at a ’coon ; and even 
the women—who ought to be content with 
knowing that they are terrestrial stars— 
are searching the heavens for planets and 
| comets. 
| —lIt is proposed to establish a line of 
Electric Telegraph across the Isthmus of 
Panama. Dr. Ricardo de la Parra, of New 
Grenada, with Henry J. Rogers and An- 
tonio Pelletier, of New York, hold the 
charter. 

— Dr. ©. H. Buckler, of Baltimore, 
says :—“ The inmate of a smallpox hospi- 
"§ tal generally keeps what little money he 
may chance to have about his person. If 
he wants a lemon, he sends a note satu- 
rated with the poison, and having, perhaps, 
the very sea-sick odor of small-pox, to a 
confectioner, who takes it, of course. It 
‘| would be impossible to conceive of any bet- 

ter mode of distributing the poison of a dis- 
'f ease known to be so contagious and infec- 
tious. It could hardly be worse if so many 
tags were distributed from the clothing of 
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smallpox patients.” The Cincinnati In- 
quirer says that the teller of one of the 
banks of Columbus contracted the disease 
and died of it, by handling a batch of bills 
which had been transmitted from Cincin- 
nati, where the smallpox was prevalent. 

— Messrs. Pratt & Porter have con- 
tsructed a new rotary or cylinder printing’ 
press, the form or forms revolving on a large 
and the sheets being fed on a smaller cy- 
linder, or more than one, after the fashion 
of the great Hoe Press. On this press 
both sides ofa journal may be printed at 
once—that is, the first side of one sheet 
and the second of another—so that when a 
thousand white sheets shall have been fed 
simultaneously by two different feeders, 
they will all be printed on both sides. Or 
a job and a newspaper, or either and a 
book-form, or two jobs entirely unlike in 
size and shape, may be printed at the same 
time. The press now working takes a sheet 
26 by 41 inches, and is fed by two men on 
the same cylinder, printing (the builders 
estimate) 2,500 sheets on both sides every 
hour. This press, with all necessary fix- 
tures, they offer to furnish to any extent 
for $500 each ; while the additional feeding 
cylinder, required to give a chance for two 
more feeders and double the product, would. 
only cost $100 additional. This press is 
extremely simple in all its parts, does not 
weigh one fifth so much as the Hoe Press, 
and is built at one twentieth the cost of 
the latter. It is also more. approachable, 
requires far less power (this one being ruu 
by hand), and having far fewer screws, 
wheels, pinions, &c., would seem much legs 
liable to get out of order. If it be all it 
seems, it must create a revolution in news: 
paper printing; but it has yet to bear the, 
at of experience and hostile criticism. 

— Mr. O’Reilly has issued a circular, 
calling the attention of the public and of 
railway managers to the necessity of put- 
ting up lines of telegraph along railroads, 
with instruments at each station, so that 
before leaving a station the conductor of a 
train may ascertain whether the track is 
clear, and give information that he is upon 
it. By this means accidents involving the 
loss of life may be avoided, and the destrue- 
tion of property saved to an extent far ex- 
ceeding the cost of erecting and operating 
the wires. 

— We understand that Mrs. Tamar Da- 
vis, of Allawaystown (New Jersey), is pre- 
paring a work for the press, designed to be 
the counterpart of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
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but illustrative of the condition and charac- 
ter of the negroes in the Free States. The 
scene will be laid in New Jersey, where 
there are several villages occupied exclu- 
sively, it is said, by colored people. 

— The summer heats have now fairly 
set in, and notwithstanding the experience 
of former years, and the actual approach of 
the Cholera through the South and West, 
all sanitary precautions have been neglect- 
ed by the proper authorities, and if there 
is any truth in the proverb that “ cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness,” we fear our City 
Fathers are in a very unenviable position, 
for notwithstanding nature has been as be- 
neficent as possible to our island metropo- 
lis, giving us the advantage of invigorating 
sea-breezes, and two noble rivers to carry 
off all the impurities necessarily generated 
in a large and populous capital, there is, 
perhaps, no city of its size in the world, 
making a dubious exception of Constanti- 
nople, where the mortality ranks so high 
in proportion to the number of inhabitants 
as that of the proud city of Manhattan. 
We called the attention of our readers, a 
few weeks back, to the opening of an in- 
stitution for the poorer classes, called the 
Baths and Wash-houses. The idea origi- 
nated some five years since, in London, 
where it proved singularly successful, and 
searcely a metropolitan parish, or any pro- 
vincial town in England, is now without 
one of these sanitary establishments, all of 
which, though built of the best materials, 
and fitted up with machinery from the first 
engineering houses, leave a considerable 
surplus fund after defraying all expenses. 
Their advantages have been at once appre- 
ciated here, judging from the numbers 
availing themselves of the boon held out 
at so slight an expense, especially in the 
bathing department, which is now quite as 
much frequented as the old “People’s 
Bath,” as the river is facetiously called. 
We expect next year to see a similar build- 
ing in every district within the city limits, 
and should not be averse to an appropria- 
tion of a portion of the public funds to so 
healthful a purpose. Nor has the comfort 
of the more wealthy classes of the commu- 
nity been unattended to, for private enter- 
prise has hastened to provide the summer 
enjoyment of a bath, at very moderate 
rates, in all parts of the town; and the lov- 
er of sea-bathing can enjoy that luxury in 
equal perfection and more safety than at 
the sea-side without going beyond the 
limits of a short omnibus ride, as a trip 
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down to Rabineau’s beautiful floating-baths 
at the Battery will convince. Besides hot, 
cold, and shower, there are two swimmi 
baths, one for visitors of each sex, the di. 
mensions of that appropriated to the ladieg 
being 75 feet by 46 feet, and the gentle 
men’s 106 feet by 75 feet. The sense of 
sight may be feasted at the same time, for 
the enjoyment is enhanced by the magni 
cence of the scenery, the beautiful 
with Staten Island and all the other well. 
known attractions, being visible from this 
point. Our sister cities of Brooklyn and 
Jersey being but ill-provided with the ac- 
commodations so plentiful over New York, 
we think it 2 duty we owe to the public, at 
this season, to call the attention of such ag 
are ignorant to the fact of the existence of 
these establishments, as besides the luxury, 
bathing is admitted to be the most health 
ful enjoyment that can be indulged in at 
this period of the year. 

— We lately examined (says the Tri- 
bune) specimens of flax wool, or the 
fibre of flax (as likewise of hemp) re 
duced by Claussen’s process to a condition 
closely resembling that of ordinary fleece 
wool. That from hemp is harder and 
coarser than the other; but either is fine 
enough for ordinary fabrics, and at least 
as strong as good merino wool. 
is nearly as white as sheep’s wool, and may 
doubtless be made quite so. 
the flax wool is about fifteen cents per 
leaxpt though in the fertile West, where 

nd is strong and cheap, it may doubtless 
be produced lower. Flax is extensively 
grown in Ohio, and is beginning to be 
manufactured there. The seed pays cost 
in many counties, so that whatever may 
be obtained for the fibre will be profit. 
The culture is being extended. The day 
is at hand when flax will rival cotton as 
the basis of cheap and serviceable fabrics, 
and greatly diminish the annual require- 
ment of wool, We believe flax cotton, 
equal to Sea Island, can be produced here 
for six cents per pound. If, then, 
wool may be obtained from flax at fi 
cents, there can be no doubt that an im- 
mense breadth must be sown annually— 
equal to that of wheat at present. And 
its cultivation will go far to stop the ruin- 
ous drain of cash or other valuables from 
temperate to the semi-tropical climes t 
pay for raw cotton. This will necessitate 
a more diversified industry at the South, 
and thus benefit all sections. Success t 
flax-cotton ! 


The flax 
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— The Rio Bravo says that Mr. Wad- 
dell, U. S. Consul at Matamoros, had de- 
termined to interfere to prevent the execu- 
tion of two Americans, ordered to be shot 
by General Avalos at Matamoros, and sta- 
ted that if the order to shoot. them had 
been given, it must be done through the 
American flag. Knowing this fact, Gen. 
Avalos ordered the execution to take place 
at five instead of ten o’clock, in the morn- 
ing, stating as a reason that he did not 
wish to be obliged to shoot the Con- 


aul. 

— The death of Mr. Clay leaves but a 
single surviving member—the Hon. Rich- 
ard Rush—of those who composed the cab- 
inet of John Quincy Adams. The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer says he is now living in 
the enjoyment of excellent health, and unu- 
sually active habits, at his country seat in 
that vicinity. 

— It is said that the spirit rappers are 
doing an extensive business in Concord, 
Mass, A correspondent of the Post says 
a doctor introduced it into that town, 
through a medium he found in Boston— 
several people have had their minds disor- 
dered by the delusion. One man believes 
he is soon to be endowed with the power 
Seneca miracles, such as healing the 
ick by touch, &c., and one (the principal 
professor) says he shall soon be able to 
walk on the water. The correspondent 
hopes he will try it on pretty deep water. 

— The passengers leaving London and 
liverpool for Australia number over 2,000 
weekly. Regular lines of both sailing and 
steam-packets have been brought into 
service. The demand for tonnage is enor- 
mous, and has extended to vessels of the 
United States. We heard rg of 
one or more charters of the British Gov- 
ernment of ships owned in this port, on 
terms regarded as quite a “windfall” to 
the parties on this side, Two of the best 
New York and Liverpool propellers, the 
mammoth Great Britain and the Sarah 
Sands, have been transferred to Australian 
service, and both are filled up. The ton- 
nage engaged at Liverpool alone is count- 
ed 100,000 tons, independent of steam ; 
among other vessels, the Rip Van Winkle, 
United States frigate-built ship of 2,000 
tons burthen. The Australian Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company are preparing 
for the Panama connection, with a line of 
Cunarders on the Atlantic side. 

—The class which will graduate at 
Harvard College at the approaching Coms 
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mencement is larger than. any which has 
ever graduated at that institution... It 
numbers 87 members. ‘The class of 1818, 
which has hitherto been the largest, num- 
bered 80. The class of 1849 numbered 
78. One hundred and five persons have 
been members of this class of 1852 at va- 
rious times since its entrance into college 
four years ago. All of these are now liy- 
ing—a circumstance, we believe, quite un~ 
precedented in so large a number. This 
was the Freshman class when Mr. Sparks, 
the present President. of the University, 
was inaugurated, and is consequently the 
first to graduate of those after being du- 
ring the whole course under his adminis- 
tration. 

— Eight steamboats are building on the 
Thames, to be fitted up in American style, 
to draw only 18 inches of water, and the 
smoke to be carried by a blower under the 
paddle-wheels. 

— The Annual Examination of the New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
was of a most interesting character. The 
graduating class was large and intelligent, 
composed of both sexes, and showed evi- 
dences of diligent application and skilful 
tuition. The exercises of the class con- 
sisted chiefly of writing lessons upon the 
slates. The aptitude of the Deaf-Mute 
mind for receiving and retaining impressions 
of thoughts and events, is strikingly illus- 
trated on such occasions subjected as he 
then is to a course of spontaneous question- 
ing with which he may or may not be ac- 
quainted. The exercises related to current 
events, the definition of objects, and illus- 
trations of simple ideas, An abstraction 
was pronounced “a ,’—something 
that could not be explained. In the events 
of the day, both sexes were well 
The mission of Kossuth seemed a favorite 
theme, and called out some very sensible 
ideas. The intervals of the exercises were 
filled by a series of pantomimes, in which 
the imitative power of the deaf and dumb 
was well illustrated. A class in Drawing, 
recently established by the Board of Direc- 
tors, exhibited creditable specimens of their 
work. Mr. Randall (after the Examining 
Committee’s Report had been read) ad- 
dressed the audience briefly in an interest. 
ing strain. His remarks were translated 
into the language of sigus for the benefit of 
the deaf mutes, almost as rapidly as they 
were uttered. The exercises closed. by 
prayer in the sign-language by the princi- 
pal, amid the solemn ‘silence of which the 
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one of the pupils followed the action of 
their esteemed leader. 

— The great De Forest prize, the largest 
ever awarded in Yale College, has been 
assigned to Homer B. Sprague, of East 
Douglas. It'isa massive gold medal, of 
the value of 100, given to the best writer 
and speaker of the Senior Class, which 
this year numbers ninety-three members. 
All the members of the Class are required 
to compete for it, and the merit of the 
speaking and writing of the compositions is 
decided by the College Professors. This is 
the first of a permanent series of annual 
sip established by the late John De 
‘o est, of New Haven 

— The produce of gold for 1852 is es- 
timated at 242 tons, which, although 
twelve times the quantity produced at the 
commencement of the century, as respects 
bulk sinks into perfect insignificance; for, 
if cast in bars, a closet nine feet high, 
eight feet wide, and eight feet deep, would 
hold it all. 21,713 times the space would 
be required to hold all the iron smelted 
in Great Britain annually. 

— We understand that Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe received lately from her publishers, 
Messrs. Jewett & Co., the sum of ten 
thousand three hundred dollars, as her 
copyright premium on three months’ sales 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. We believe this 
is the largest sum of money ever received 
by any author, either American or Euro- 

n, from the actual sales of a single work 
in so short a period of time. 


— Professor Henry, who has filled the 
chair of Mental Philosophy in the New 
York University, for the last thirteen 
years, has resigned his professorship on ac- 
count of ill health. Professor Henry P. 
Tappan has been chosen to succeed him. 
Professor Tappan was also the predecessor 
of Professor Henry. Howard Crosby, 
Esq., has been appointed Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature. 

— Sir Stratford Canning, before leaving 
Constantinople, had an interview with the 
American missionaries residing there, and 
the most friendly feelings were expressed 
by the ambassador toward them, their 
cause, and their country. 

— Dr. Wainwright, and the Bishops of 
Western New York and Michigan, were 
among the guests at a splendid banquet 
given recently by the Lord Mayor of Lonr 
don, and received marked attention. They 
have been treated during their residence in 
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England with profound respect by all par. 
ties. ' 

— One hundred barrels of egos wen 
shipped from New Orleans, by the Empin 
City, on her last trip to New York. Cin 
cinnati eggs travelling to New Orleang 
fifteen hundred miles, over the Gulf 
Mexico and up the Atlantic fifteen hu 
dred more to New York, thence to be 
shipped three thousand miles further t 
Europe, is one of the wonders of modem 
commerce. 

— All the leading telegraph lines in the 
west. south and northwest, have been 
united in business interests. The union 
brings the Morse and O’Reilly offices in 
Cincinnati, and all other cities on the lings 
named, together. Lines radiating from the 
National Telegraph Office in Cincinnati 
are seventeen in number, and embrace inall 
ten thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
four miles of wire. 

— Mr. Ebenezer Snell, now more that 
eighty years of age, distinctly recollect 
being in a corn-field, with a negro, on thé 
17th of June, 1776, in the township o 
Cummington, Mass, one hundred and 
twenty miles west of Bunker Hill. Some 
time during the day, the negro was lying on 
the ground, and remarked to Ebenezer that 
there was war somewhere, for he could dit 
tinctly hear the firing. Ebenezer put hiv 
ear to the ground, and also heard prt 
distinctly, and for aconsiderable time. 80 
states one of the numberless voluntary ¢or- 
respondents of the Journal of Commerté, 

— A magnificent watch, worth 
has been presented to Mr. James E. Cotant, 
a conductor on the Harlem Railroad, 
gentlemen who travel in his train of caré 
Mr. ©. has been on the Harlem R 
several years, and not a single serious accl- 
dent has oceurred to his train. No church- 
yard or hospital records a story of negledt 
or carelessness by him. 

—— Avery pleasant and economical plea 
sure trip can now be taken over the Harlett 
Railroad to Lebanon Springs, the cars ; 
leaving New York daily (Sundays except 
ed), at 10 o’clock, and connecting at Chat 
ham Four Corners with the Western Rail- 
road, 

— Passenger trains run to New Londow 
on the New Haven Railroad. The m 
fishing and bathing spots on the Sound, 
east of New Haven, are thus brought 
within a few hours of the City of New 
York, ‘ 

— The London Leader says: We leart 
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from a correspondent, that Lowell Mason, 
Bsq., of Boston, U. 8., has purchased of 
the heirs of the late distinguished compo- 
ser Ruick, of Darmstadt, the whole of his 
and valuable library, and it is now 
en route, via Rotterdam to Boston. Only 
lately, the theological library of the cele- 
prated Neander was purchased at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and we now congratulate our 
American friends on this new addition to 
their treasures, through the liberality and 
ublic spirit of the purchaser, who has 
oe so much to create a knowledge and 
love of the science of music in his native 
city. The Library contains, in addition to 
a very extensive collection of Musical 
Works, a large Gallery of Portraits, many 
of which are now exceedingly rare. 
+ — Mr. G. C. Alpine, Boston, lias now in 
his possession a manuscript Bible of the 12th 
century, very richly illuminated with gold 
and colors, and once in the possession of 
Pope Leo the Tenth, whose handwriting 
occurs in marginal notes in various places 
throughout the volume. The work is clasped 
with silver, and is altogether a gem. 

— It is a significant fact, that engines are 
building in this city, for a steamer to navi- 
gate the waters of central Europe. Ame- 
rican genius has not only been heard of at 
that remote point, but is appreciated. The 
highest speed attained by steamers navi- 
gating those waters does not exceed 14 or 
15 miles an hour. A company engaged in 
steam navigation on the Danube, have 
ordered this engine, which has a 44 inch 

and 17 feet stroke. The vessel for 
which it is intended, is to be constructed 
after the most approved American model. 
The engine will be equal to the best, and 
will be thoroughly tested before being sent 
from the works. 

— The editor of the New-Orleans Pica- 
yune has lately seen a handkerchief made 
from the silk grass of Honduras, which, for 
fineness of texture and durability, far exceeds 
any linen he had ever seen. It was one of 
a number made in London from a sample 
of this very common grass in Honduras, 
Yucatan, d&c., sent there by the gentleman 
who exhibited it as an experiment. The 
grass is a finer variety of that from which 
the hammocks in Central America are made, 
and, it is thought, can be made an article ef 
considerable export. 

—A Baltimore paper says that the 
steam-tug Jacob Hinds, Capt. 8. D. Stock- 
Well, of thirty tons burthen, had arrived at 
this port, having made a trip, per various 
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continuous canals, of 720 miles. The 

is accompanied by four barges, each of whi 

is of 80 tons burthen, and left Buffalo several 
weeks since for New York. She left a few 
days afterwards for Buffalo, with a load of 
320 tons railroad iron, for the great Erie 
Railroad. Returning to New-York, she 
landed an enormous quantity of staves, and 
thence turned head to this port. She came 
through the Erie Canal, 357 miles, in nine 
days; thence 150 miles along the Hudson 
River in forty hours; thence to Brunswick, 
Delaware, and Raritan Canal to Baltimore. 
She will be loaded at this port with about 
800 tons of Cumberland coal, and then start 
for Buffalo. 

— The proposed arrangement of the new 
Library at the National Capitol, as sketched 
in Norton's Literary Gazette, embraces a 
suite of five rooms, extending in the a 
gate three hundred and two feet. There 
will be two stories of alcoves, the second one 
receding three feet from the first, so as to 
admit of a gallery with but little projection ; 
and above the second story of alcoves will 
be a third story, with book-cases against the 
walls. The whole interior is to be of iron, 
and fire-proof, so as to avoid the possibility 
of another calamitous fire, and is to be 
finished in a style of great architectural 
beauty. The shelves will be of porcelain. 
The expense will amount to $72,000, and 
the library is calculated, when finished, to 
accommodate 50,000 volumes. Ten thou- 
sand dollars have been appropriated, and the 
books purchased to take their place in the 
new library ; and valuable additions will be 
made to the library from time to time. 

— A book published in Boston, called 
the “Richest Men of Massachusetts,” gives 
the reputed wealth of about 2000 men who 
are worth $100,000 or more, with brief 
sketches of the lives of nearly 1500 of them. 
The aggregate property of these men is put 
down at $284,689,000. Of the rich men, 
28 are worth $1,000,000 or upwards. The 
leading wealthy class appears.to be the mer- 
cantile, 565 of whom have a place in this 
curious book. The next wealthy class is the 
farmers, of whom there are 140. 

-— By letters from the Turkish Ambas- 
sador, received in this City, it appears that 
arrangements are making for sending a 
Turkish steam frigate to New York with 
the various productions and fabrics of Tur- 
key, for the exhibition at the new Crystal 
Palace. 

—It is but a few years since the 
magnificent discovery of the magnetic tele- 
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graph was made, by the scientific application 
of the mind of Professor Morse; yet in this 
period over twenty-seven thousand miles of 
telegraph have been built in the United 
States alone; a-fact as significant of the 
truly valuable character of the invention, and 
the great and useful purposes it subserves, 
as it is indicative of the practical and enter- 
prising spirit of the American people. We 
find in the Journal of the Franklin Institute 
for July, in an interesting article prepared 
by Dr. Turnbull, a list of the lines now in 
operation, extending from the northeastern 
extremity of the United States to the verge 
of colonisation on the western frontier. The 
lines operating by Morse’s system are by 
far the most extensive of any in the coun- 
try. 

— According to the Occidental Messen- 
ger, the number of men, women, children, 
and animals, that have gone out upon the 
ay for Salt Lake and California, from 

ay Ist to June 12th, is as follows: men 
16,362; women, 3,242; children, 4,266; 
wagons, 5,325; horses, 6,538; mules, 
4,685; hogs, 1; cattle, 59,392; sheep, 
10,523; turkeys, 150; ducks, 4; guinea 
fowls, 6. This does not include those going 
out by Council Grove and Kanesville. A 
great deal of sickness has taken place among 
these wanderers, with many deaths. <A 
considerable number of emigrants have come 
back, after having gone from four to five 
hundred miles into the wilderness. 

— The mortality among the emigrants 
to Oregon and California, over the Western 
Plains, is fearful and distressing. The 
Cholera makes dreadful work among them. 
The road is lined with graves. But the 
tide rolls on. The following is the number 
of men, women, etc., passing Fort Kearney, 
Nebraska Territory, in May last. Men 
14,169; women, 3,897; children, 4,600— 
Total number of persons, 22,666. Horses, 
5,482 ; mules, 4,482 ; cattle, 44,990 ; sheep, 
4,813—Total number of animals 59,767. 
Wagons, 5,678. Some fifty passed on foot, 
with provisions, &c., packed on their backs ; 
about ten or twelve with hand-carts and 
wheel-barrows ; about thirty had to return 
to the States, having been robbed of their 
all by Indians. 

— The Missionary Magazine for July, 
among other statistics of Liberia, states the 
inhabitants at 300,000, among whom about 
7000 may be regarded as civilised. There 
are more than 2000 communicants in the 
Christian churches, more than 1,500 chil- 
dren in sabbath school, and 1,200 in day 
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school. Communicants in the missions oy 
the Gold Coast about 10,000. Attendanty 
at day schools in the same about 11,000, 
Funds have been raised in the United States 
for education, to the amount of fifty thousand 
dollars. 

— Orders have been issued by the 
Government of the United States for the 
construction, in this city; of a large numberof 
baggage wagons for thearmy. No definite 
number has been fixed in the order, but the 
persons engaged to construct the wagons, 
have been directed to make them up @ 
fast as possible, until further orders ar 
given. 

— The New York State Teachers’ Asso. 
ciation will meet at Elmira on the 4th and 
5th of August; the American Institute of 
Instruction at Troy on the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
of August; and the American Association 
for the Advancement of Education, a 
Newark, N. J., on the 10th, 11th, and 
12th days of the same month. By an ar 
rangement with the Erie Railroad, tickets 
may be obtained at half-price by members 
of these Associations. Certificates entitling 
them to the reduction may be obtained at 
the office of the Board of Education. 

— From a variety of causes, nothing is 
more common than to find American women 
who have not the slightest idea of household 
duties. A writer thus alludes to this sub 
ject: “In this neglect of household affain, 
American females stand alone. A German 
lady, no matter how lofty her rank, never 
forgets that domestic labor conduces to the 
health of body and mind alike. An English 
lady, whether she be only a gente 
wife or a duke’s, does not despise he 
household, and even though she has # 
housekeeper, devotes a portion of her tims 
to this, her true, her happiest sphere. Itis 
reserved for our republican fine ladies to be 
more choice than even their monarchical 
and aristocratic sisters. The result is @ 
lassitude of mind often as fatal to health 
the neglect of bodily exercise. The wile 
who leaves her household cares to her set 
vant, pays the penalty which has beet 
affixed to idleness since the foundation of 
the world, and either wilts from sheer enntl, 
or is driven into all sorts of fashionable 
follies to find employment for the mind.” 

— Mr. Jacob Bell, one of the old firm of 
Brown & Bell, and one of our most emineat 
ship-builders, died at 5 o’clock Wednesday 
morning, the 22d July, at Sharon Springs 
whither he had repaired for the benefit d 
his health. The splendid steamships Pacifi 
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and Baltic, of Collins’ line, are among the 
productions of his skill, and the country 
is, therefore, largely indebted to him for its 
mariiime renown. He has the credit of 
having built the first regular steamships 
launched at this port, viz, the Lion and 
Eagle (afterwards called the Congress and 
Regent, and attached to the Spanish navy), 
in the year 1840. Several of our fastest 
merchantmen, the “Oriental,” “Samuel 
Rus:ell,” etc., which have earned a long 
enduring fame by their exploits in the China 
trade, and have been instrumental in bring- 
ing about a new era in maritime history, 
both in the Old World and New, were 
modelled by his skilful hand. He died at 
the age of fifty-nine, of congestion of the 
brain, 

— Strange ideas of liberty are entertained 
by many of the lower class of foreigners who 
emigrate to this country. It is but another 
name for license. Held down with an iron 
hand at home, like a strong spring their 
minds too often rebound to an opposite 
extreme on their arrival in the United States. 
An instance of this has just occurred in 
Newtown, Ohio. Several Germans were 
arrested for selling liquors on the Sabbath. 
One of these, who was fined, committed 
several outrages on citizens. A town meet- 
ing was held, and the Germans ordered to 
quit the place; when a riot ensued, which 
was quelled by the authorities. But the 
Germans of the surrounding towns have 


taken side with their countrymen in the 


cy and some two hundred of them have 
id an indignation meeting, in consequence 
of having been fined for desecrating the 
Sabbath by gambling, singing through the 
streets, doc. They passed resolutions dis- 
claiming all religions and laws, and declaring 
that every man has the right to do as he 
pleases in this free country—and also stating 
that they preferred their national flag above 
every other. This movement, it is proper 
tosay, is opposed by many of the naturalized 
German citizens. 

— An American in London writes to the 
New York Commercial as follows :—“ The 
size of London is to an American, fresh from 
his own country, really amazing and bewil- 
dering. For eight miles, in a direct line 
from my hotel at the West end, we drove 
through a maze of densely built and intensely 
ctowded thoroughfares; and at the end of 
the drive we found the throng just as press- 
ing, the buildings just as compact, and, so 

as we could judge, ourselves just as far 
from the boundary line of dense population, 
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as when we commenced the drive. In a 
circle of ten miles, taking St. Paul’s church 
as the centre, there are two and a half mil- 
lions of inhahitants. With all this immense 
size ; with all the throngs that crowd the 
thoroughfares ; with all the rain (and there 
has been no day for a long while durin 
which it has not rained more than once, 
which is continually falling ; be it known to 
our corporation and our citizens, that the 
streets of London are always clean. I have 
never seen one crossing over which a lady 
could not with safety walk.” A copy of the 
latter part of this paragraph, showing what 
is actually done in the shape of cleanliness 
in a city to which New York is as a village, 
should certainly be sent round to each of 
the Street Superintendents for their perusal 
and imitation. We wish it to be distinctly 
understood, however, that we do not state 
that New York is a village as compared to 
London from “our own knowledge and 
belief,” but are indebted for the information 
to a somewhat prejudiced English acquaint- 
ance, who even goes so far as to say that it 
would be the “ heasiest thing in the world” 
to cut a piece as large as New York from 
the British metropolis without missing it! 
But we fear our friend’s patriotic feelings 
obscure his judgment in this as in other 
instances, one of which we will mention—he 
is so attached to everything English that he 
keeps his watch set by Greenwich time, 
though resident here six months! 

— A convention of delegates of free 
colored people, of Maryland, to consult on 
removal to Liberia, assembled in Baltimore 
on Monday last. There was a great excite- 
ment against them among the lower class of 
negroes, and the Hall was mobbed outside. 
The members of the convention were pro- 
tected from assault by the police. Several, 
however, were caught and beaten, among 
whom was Rev. Darius Stokes. Some arrests 
were made. All the counties in the State 
were largely represented. The organisation 
was completed, and the convention continued. 

-— The Chinese have been dealt with 
hardly and harshly in California. At one 
time they were threatened with expulsion 
by force of arms; and even the Governor 
sent a message to the Legislature, calling 
fora remedy. Yet they are admitted to be 
harmless, patient and persevering. At our 
last accounts the excitement had measurably 
subsided,: but the feeling of animosity still 
existed, and many outrageous oppressions 
continued to be practised towards these poor 
people. They have issued another appeal, 
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in which they describe the condition of 
some of their countrymen at the mines, as 
truly deplorable. They were suffering for 
want of food, had fallen into despair, and 
might be seen sitting down alone in the 
wildest places, weeping like children. 

— A friend informs us that the British 
Government, on the representation of the 
facts given by Mr. Grattan, British Consul 
at Boston, by Hon. Solomon Davis of 
Truro, has most opportunely granted to the 
widows of the gallant men who perished in 
trying to save the crew of the British 
barque Josephus, lost this spring, off Truro, 
each the sum of fifty pounds sterling. This 
fact should be widely circulated, in order to 
encourage our brave seamen to do their 
utmost to save life. 

— The government of Bavaria has been 

endeavoring for some time to bring about 
the removal of Prof. Liebig, the eminent 
chemist, from the University of Glessen to 
the University of Munich; and the effort 
is likely to prove successful. The latest in- 
telligence from the Bavarian capital an- 
nounces the commencement of his labors in 
that city at the opening of the winter ses- 
sion. This will be a heavy blow to Gles- 
sen; and the government of Hesse Darm- 
stadt will regret the loss of so eminent a 
man. 
— The late Professor Oerstead, of Co- 
penhagen, has a powerful hold on the recol- 
lections of scientific men as the discoverer 
of Electro-Magnetism. He was the third 
or scientific member of that glorious triad 
which has illustrated Denmark in the nine- 
teenth century; Thorwaldsen in Art, and 
Ochenschlaeger in Letters, completing the 
circle. We are glad to sce that Bohn, in 
his Library, has included a volume of trans- 
lations from the writings of Oerstead, and 
as the topics have a general unity and co- 
herency of sentiment, it is properly labelled 
“The Soul in Nature.” Scholars of meta- 
physical predilections will enjoy the perusal 
profoundly. 

—In remarking upon Louis Napoleon’s 
inspection of the Soult Gallery, Punch says, 
“ Louis Napoleon was highly delighted with 
many of the paintings! Now, as they were 
nearly all of them originally stolen, we won- 
der whether the admiration of the President 
Was‘raised more by the works themselves 
than by the means by which they were ob- 
tained? Any way, it was a proper tribute 
to the memory of the plunderer of Spain 
that his movables should be duly considered 
by the burglar of France.”’ 
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of the most eminent of the modern sculp- 
tors of France, M. Pradier, aged fifty years, 
His end was sudden and affecting, while 
wandering with his young daughter and a 
party of friends on a day’s excursion amid 
the beauties of Bougival. A momentary 
sense of discomfort led him to take rest in 
the house of M. Eugéne Forcade, while the 
rest strayed on, unconscious of the fact, to 
Marley. From that rest he was never to 
re-issue to the world, and when his daugh- 
ter knew that illness had detained him, she 
was an orphan. 

— At the Prussian Industrial Exhibition, 
Count Renard, a large proprietor of iron- 


— The French papers report oe) 


works, exhibited sheet-iron of sucha degree § 


of tenuity that the leaves can be used for 
paper. Of the finest sort, the machinery 
rolls 7,040 square feet, of what may be 
called leaf-iron, from a cwt. of metal. A 
bookbinder of Breslau has made an album 
of nothing else, the pages of which turn as 
flexibly as the finest fabric of linen rags. 
— Bibliomania still rages occasio 

in London, as was proved during last month 
at the sale oi the library of Mr. Utterson, 
a member of the Roxburghe Club— 
“Secott’s Discoverie of Witchcraft” sold 
for £500; a collection of old ballads for 
£104: 10s. ; “ Caxton’s History of Troy,” 
wanting fifty leaves, sold for £55; the 
original manuscript of “Scott's Peverill 6 
the Peak” sold for £44; “ Shakespeare's 
Sonnets, first edition, imperfect, sold for 
£30: 5s.; “ Valentine and 
ed by W. Asplande, and supposed to be 
unique, sold for £45; ‘ Spencer’s Amor- 


etti,’” 1595, sold for £27:10s., etc., ete, 
— The foreign obituary chronicles the 


death of M. Pradier, the eminent French 
sculptor, in his fifty-fourth year, and the 
distinguished youthful Orientalist, M. Eu- 
gene Bernouf, who, the very day of his 
death, received the distinction of election 
to the office of Perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Let- 
tres, a branch of the Institute. 
— We see the London Illustrated News 
publishers, who issue the Illustrated Li- 
brary and National Library, for which 
Bangs, Brother & Co. are agents, announce 
a reprint of “ Webster's Dictionary of the 
English Language,” a new edition, revised 
and enlarged, by ©. A. Goodrich, Profes- 
sor in Yale College: with the a/dition of 
a Vocabulary of Modern Geographical 
Names and their Pronunciation, in one ¥ 
— The Cuvier Prize has this year beet 
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iven by the French Academy of Sciences 
for the first time since its foundation. It 
has been voted unanimously to award it to 
Professor Agassiz, for his work entitled 
“Recherches sur les Poissons Fossiles.” 

—Gongia Khan, the chief dragoman of 
the Prussian Legation in Russia, has pre- 
sented to the Imperial Russian Library, a 
translation into Persian of Voltaire’s 
“History of Russia under Peter the Great.” 
It is a splendid work, the text being litho- 
graphed upon P mcr the engravings 
are by Nuran Hassan Cacheni, and repre- 
sent portraits of the Czar Peter, and the 
principal personages. There are numerous 
admirable maps. The whole work is large 
atlas size, and is splendidly bound in crim- 
son velvet and gold. 

—The admirers of Tom Moore will 
welcome the new edition of his songs, 
which is about to issue from the press of 
Oliver Ditson of Boston. The words and 
the music will appear in the same volume, 
accompanied by explanatory notes from the 
late poet’s own hand. ‘This edition will 
be the handsomest and most complete that 
has yet been published. 

— The London Leader says: We learn 
from a correspondent, tliat Lowell Mason, 
Esq., of Boston, U. 8., has purchased of 
the heirs of the late distinguished compo- 
ser Ruick, of Darmstadt, the whole of his 
large and valuable library, and it is now 
en route, via Rotterdam to Boston. Only 
lately, the theological library of the cele- 
brated Neander was purchased at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and we now congratulate our 
American friends on this new addition to 
their treasures, through the liberality and 
ag spirit of the purchaser, who has 

ne so much to create a knowledge and 
love of the science of music in his native 
city. The library contains, in addition to 
a very extensive collection of musical 


works, a large gallery of portraits, many’ 


of which are now exceedingly rare. 

—We find that there are at present one 
thousand booksellers of all classes in Lon- 
don; and two thousand six hundred and 
fifty-one in all Germany, of whom two 
thousand two hundred are retailers, and 
four hundred and fifty publishers and 
Wholesale dealers. There are thirty-six 
booksellers in Frankfort, fifty-six in Stut- 
gardt, fifty.two in Vienna, one hundred 
and twenty-nine in Berlin, and one hun- 
dred and forty-five in Leipsic. Connected 
with book selling is book reading. The 
returns of the British Museum for 1851 
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show that seventy-eight thousand four 
hundred and nineteen persons, or two hun- 
dred and sixty-nine for each of the two 
hundred and ninety-two days on which the 
reading rooms were open during the year, 
visited the Museum, and that four hun- 
dred and twenty-four thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-one books were consulted, 
or one thousand four hundred and fifty- 
five daily. According to these figures, 
each of the visitors on every day consulted 
at least five books. . 

—Since the death of Turner, the 
landscape painter, the pictures from his . 
hand have greatly risen in price, and a 
large number of “ spurious Turners” have 
been manufactured. To such a height has 
the mania risen, that at a recent sale of 
pictures in London, a harbor scene by 
‘Turner brought more than three thousand 
dojlars, while better pictures were sold for 
a few hundreds. At the same sale, a wa- 
ter drawing of Edinburgh, by the same 
artist, without glass or frame, sold for a 
thousand dollars. “To whatever height,” 
says a correspondent, “the Turner mania 
may reach, the public may rest assured 
the supply will be equal to the demand.” 

—Wesee in the London papers, accounts 
of the proceedings at the annive fes- 
tival of the “Society tor the Relief of 
Distressed Foreigners.” The Chevalier 
Bunsen, Ambassador from Prussia, pre- 
sided. Subscriptions to the amount of 
thirteen thousand dollars were made in the 
course of the evening, which is more than 
double the amount subscribed in any form- 
er year. For practical, unromantic charity, 
the English people must be confessed un- 
rivalled; and we never tire of chronicling 
its manifestations, because they are credi- 
table to human nature. | 

— What we accomplish by conventions 
and mass meetings, the English frequently 
effect by dinners. We observe in late 
London papers an advertisement, that “the 
admirers of Swedenborg will dine together 
to celebrate the forty-third anniversary of 
the society for printing and publishing his 
theological works ; tickets twelve shillings 
each.” This is a curious mode of honor- 
ing the memory of the most spiritual ¢7 
authors, and of promoting the dissemina- 
tion of the most spiritual of writings. In 
the same paper, there is a call for a special 
meeting of the “ Anti-Corruption Society,” 
for the purpose of “tracing, exposing and 
punishing any bribery or. treating in the 
coming election.” Thus, more and more 


‘ 
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are the duties of government assumed by 
private organisations. 

— The Stereoscope is an Unglish inven- 
tion, now a few months old, which if not 
very practical, is at least very curious. 
Two photographs are taken simultaneously 
from the same object, in two adjacent 
cameras, so placed as to correspond to the 
slight difference which exists in the images 
of an object seen with the left or right 
eye. ‘These two images are placed ina 
stereoscope, that is, in a case so disposed 
as to admit the view of one picture to the 
right oye, and the other to the left 
eye. The two become entirely blended to- 
gether, and produce this optical illusion, 
that instead of a flat picture, you see solid 
objects, and faces with the appearance of 
life, in which motion alone is wanting. 

—Another horrible calamity, justly 
termed by the Tribune, a wholesale mur- 
der, occurred on the 28th, owing to the 
rivalry of the owners of the Henry Clay 
and the Armenia, two steamers plying on 
the Hudson river. A trial of speed arose, 
and in consequence of overheating the 
machinery of the Henry Clay, the sur- 
rounding wood-work ignited, and burnt so 
rapidly as to cut off all communication 
fore and aft. The burning vessel was 
run aground bows foremost, instead of 
alongside, as might have been done, thus 
leaving the passengers in the stern at a 
distance of three hundred feet from the 
shore, from which they were separated by 
a wall of flame. No less than eighty-one 
persons perished miserably, many by that 
most horrible of all deaths—burning ! 

— Professor Tappan has just enjoyed an 
interview with Professor Wilson, well 
known as Christopher North, who is now 
much enfeebled by age and palsy. “Ihave 
been ever intending,” said he, “to visit 
America; I want to get into your ancient. 
wildernesses, and to walk over your broad 
prairies ; I want to see nature there on a 
grand scale; but now I am too old, and I 
shall never get there. I think ‘if I had 
se there when I was a young man, I 

ould never have come back again.” The 
" yenerable man recently rode eight miles to 
vote for Macaulay, sinking all political 
differences in his zeal for his friend’s success. 

— Mr. Peabody gave a dinner recently 
to a numerous and distinguished company, 
at his house, in London. “The most elo- 
po speech of the evening,” says the 

ritish Army Despatch, “was undoubt- 


edly that of Judge Kelly, of Philadelphia. 
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This gentleman, in the happiest languag, 
justified American Independence, ang 
claimed for it the heartfelt approval of the 
English people. He spoke of the wy 
likely to rage between freedom and 
pression, free conscience and the Papagy, 
and in language that seemed inspired 
the grandeur of his subject, pictured E 
land and America doing battle side by sik 
for the liberties of mankind. The war of Ip 
dependence was not a national war of 
land—it was the folly of a tyrant and 
wickedness of his ministers. While listep. 
ing to this orator, we seemed to hear sent. 
ments long cherished in our own breast, 
which we have sought ever and anon 
give expression, endued with new vitality 
and exhibiting new features. Our heart 
felt full as we listened to him with pride 
and satisfaction—pride at the greatness of 
a people planted by England on the great 
continent of America—satisfaction at the 
thoughts of the destiny they are likely t 
fulfill, and their just conceptions and noble 
enthusiasm.” 
— During the twenty years ending with 
1851, the number of persons who emi 
ed from Britain was 2,600,000 ; but half of 
this number emigrated in the last fin 
years; and in 1851, the number exceeded 
any preceding year by thirteen per cent. 
— The project of reducing the rates of 
postage, on letters sent by the mail steam 
ers to America, continues to attract atten 
tion in England. ‘Twopence per half-oung 
has been suggested as a suitable are 
and Mr. D’Israeli has promised to thi 
over the matter during the recess of Parlis 
ment. Of course, the proposed reduction 
must come in time; since every reason 
which was urged in favor of the penny 
system on land, applies, with equal force, 
in favor of extending the system to the sea 
— Mr. 8. G. Goodrich, our Consul a 
Paris, has published a work in the French 
language, entitled, “The United States of 
America: a Statistical, Historical, Gee 
graphic, Industrial, and Social Compendium, 
for the use of those who seek information 
respecting this portion of the New World” 
— Mr. Cossar, a French physician, has 
put forth a new remedy for hydrophe 
as follows: Take two  table-spoonstt 
of fresh chloride of lime in powder, mix it 
with a half-pint of water, and with th 
wash keep the wound constantly bathed, 
and frequently renewed. The chloride gas 
it is claimed, possesses the power of de 
composing the tremendous poison. 
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hing it in the Bush. By Mrs. 
ntl New York: G. P. Putnam 

Co. 

“Roughing it in the Bush” forms Nos. 
Xi. and XIII. of Mr. Putnam’s Semi- 
Monthly Library, and is quite equal to any 
of its predecessors. The authoress is a 
sister of Agnes Strickland. She lives in 
Canada, having emigrated thither many 

ears ago, is the wife of a farmer, has expe- 
rienced all the toils, trials and privations 
incident to pioneer life, and has given us an 
aceount of them in two highly entertaining 
yolumes. Mrs. Moodie is a true heroine, 
and her simple narrative has all the interest 
of an imaginative creation. It is a work of 
so much merit, the scenes and adventures it 
describes are so full of freshness, truth, and 
humor, the tone ~ aio » — 
in are so hea'thy, and the lessons it 
ag so profitable, that it is to be 
hoped it will find a place in every library. 


Life and Letters of Neibuhr. Harpers. 

Whoever has visited Rome, and felt the 
difficulty of separating the chaff from the 
wheat of her history, and known the bewil- 
derment attending the endeavor to reconcile 
her existent remains with the classic annals, 
and then turned to the acute, profound and 
suggestive pages of Neibuhr, will greet this 
interesting account of his childhood and 
youth, the cordial and sincere letters, the 
affectionate spirit, and the truthful manliness 
of his intellectual character, as here unfolded. 
It is full of interest and information, and 
contains essays on his character by Profes- 
s sors Brandis and Lorbell, and Chevalier 
Bunsen. 


The Diplomacy of the Revolution. By 


W. H. Trescorr. ; 
} Versed as our people are in the actions 
which resulted in the establishment of 
American independence, few, we apprehend, 
do full justice to the foresight, firmness, 
and judgment with which the correspon- 
state papers, treatise, and other 
diplomatic writings of American statesmen 
have been conducted. To bring together 
and elucidate this phase of our history is a 
Worthy and important enterprise, and a 
great saving of labor to those who desire to 
possess themselves of the essential points of 
the subject. This has been done with great 
tat by the author of this little volume, 


D. Appleton & Co. 





which is an epitome of the most vital 
negotiations of our government. 


The Friend of Moses, by Dr. Hamttton, 
of Mobile, Ala., is the title of a work of 
deep interest to the theological student, and 
all who desire to acquaint themselves with 
the fundamental grounds of the Christian 
religion. Our author evinces an extensive 
acquaintance with ethnological learning, 
especially with that of modern Germany. 
He treats of the cosmogony of the ancients, 
the origin of the human races, and other 
topics of interest to the biblical scholar, and 
the lover of curious enquiry. Dodd is the 
publisher. 


Arctic Journal; or Eighteen Months in 
the Polar Regions. By Lieutenant 8. 
Ossorn. New-York: G.P. Putnam & Co. 
This is the latest issue of Putnam’s Semi- 

monthly Library, and it is a most agreeable 
volume to read during the “reign of the 
dog-star.” Quite refreshing to revel, while 
sweltering under an almost tropical sun, 
among icebergs and the scenery of polar 
regions. 


American Female Patriotism. A Prize 
Essay. By Exizasern WerHere.t. 
New-York: Edward H. Fletcher. 

This is a little, playful, s~irited discussion 
by an intelligent family circle, in which is 
canvassed the question, “How may an 
American Woman best show her Patriot- 
ism?” We can best indicate the nature of 
the work by saying that this somewhat 
perplexing interrogatory is answered in a 
sensible, common-sense way—a way which, 
if put in practice, would soon bring to an 
end much of the senseless twaddle about 


“ woman’s sphere.” a 


The Laws of Life, with Special 7 
to the Physical Education of Girls, , 
ExizaBerh Biackweit, M.D. Mew 
York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 

A well-written volume on an i 

subject. It is the second of a serie 

Popular and Practical Science. We 

in it evidence that there is no insurme 

able obstacle to the acquisition of 

sional knowledge by females, yet ; 

be a great change in public opinion & , 

ladies can append the M D. to theif Reus 

without exciting a sense of the incangrn: = = 

There is much valuable matter im ~ 

lectures, and we cannot do better the 
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commend the book to the attention specially 
of mothers. 

“ My object in the present course”—we 
let her speak for herself—* is to call your 
attention to the importance of this subject 
—the physical education of the young— 
and to urge upon you the means by which 
our present degeneracy may be checked, 
and a steady progress made in the improve- 
ment of the condition of the race. To do 
this, I shall, in the first place, point out the 
great principles which govern existence, and 
according to which the material life of our 
bodies is carried on. I shall show the way 
in which these wonderful bodies of ours 
grow, and what they require for perfect 
growth. I shall indicate what nature has 
to do, and -what we have to do in the‘ 
grand work of growth—and by an exami- 
nation of our present habits of life, I shall 
search out the causes of evil—the way in 
which we defeat the designs of nature, and 
produce our present condition of suffering. 
In the course of my remarks, I shall no- 
tice some of the important functions of our 
economy, and state the conditions of their 
normal action, dwelling on such points of 
physiology and hygiene as bear directly up- 
va our subject. And lastly, I shall consider 
what changes we may accomplish in the 
arrangements of practical life, by means of 
which the truth we have gained may be- 
come a living fact, moulding our lives for 

ood. And I trust that our efforts may 
ce the influence of all earnest endeavor, 
in hastening that grand future when man 
shall attain to the Larmonious action of all 
his powers, and bear once more the image 
of the Creator !” 


St. Helena and the Cape of Good Hope: 
or Incidents of the Missionary Life of 
Rey. J. M. Bertram. By Rey. E. F. 
Harrietp, D.D. With Introduction, 
by Rev. Gzo. B. Cuznver. New-York: 
Edw. H. Fletcher. 


The “lonely isle” has a che:m about it 

to all, from its having served as an imperial 
rison; and to such as have touched at 
at stopping place in the paths of the sea, 
the rock of the ocean has double charms ; 
of very little is known of its inhabitants, 
Im this country at least; and we welcome 
the little volume before us, giving us a 
glance at its interior life and the progress 
of Christianity and civilization among its 
“Mhomalous people. To the religious world 





‘it will prove highly interesting, containing, 


BOOK NOTICES, 


as it does, a detailed account of the mig 
sionary labors of a man well known 
here only, but throughout Europe 
esteemed as widely as : is known, 


Historical Sketch of the Electric 
graph: Including its Rise and Progress 
in the United States. By A exanpig- 
Jones. New-York: Geo. P. Putnam & Gg, 


i 


To those who would understand § 
merits of the long controversy respec 
telegraph patents, this work must pr 
exceedingly interesting. Of course, 
is much of dry detail, the result of iz 
fatigable labor; yet, notwithstanding, it | 
well worth perusal by the general readem 
It appears, from a very cursory glam 
through its pages, that the right to de otro 
telegraphic communication belongs as mudi 
to the people as to any patentee, or pém 
haps more so—excepting, of course, somg | 
of the minor inventions of individual operg 
tors, and many of these were found out® 
several, either simultaneously or withd 
knowing what had been already discover 
by others. 


By 
» 


kei sensi 


ie 
Me 


Queechy. By Euizanera Werner cL 
New-York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 


The precursor of this volume, by a me 
candidate for public favor, found mam 
readers, yet it was not till the publication: 
the work before us, that even “The Wi 
Wide World” was properly appreciated; } 
has had, however, already an Neseit unpr 
cedented sale, and we doubt not tha 
“Queechy” will attain a like popularity 
The editor of the Christian Intelligene 
on whose judgment we can rely, sys: 

“ Domestic and country life are so beaut 
fully and truly portrayed, and both are pet 
vaded by such a healthful moral tone, thi 
their pictures, while they delight the image 
nation, cannot fail at the same time, to im 
yer the morals and make the heart bette 

rom the eagerness with which we ha} 
seen it devoured by some youthful reader 
we think it must be peculiarly captivatill 
The dialogue is always easy and natura 
and throughout the whole there is a tint 
ture of philosophy which compels thei 
tellect to pause and reflect, while the ima 
nation is carried forward with the beauty 
its delineations, We have much admit 
some of the pieces of poetry in these ¥ 
umes, of which the author very ingenuousl 
declares ‘she has them only by gift—-2g 


be} 


the gift of natura, i 











